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J.  11.   COLTO:^'S 


UEOGRAPIIICAL   AND    STATISTICAL   WOKKS. 

Office,  No.  86  Cedar  Street,  New  York- 
been  MIy  appi'eoiiiled  bj  Uie  leurasd  and  liitoUigenl  of  all  parts  of  Uie  world ;  and  It  Is  «lth 
pleoaui'e  that  His  publisher  can  refer  to  this  llict,  in  aolioltlng  a  cnutinnance  of  tha  public  fitvor. 
It  has  ever  been  his  BBrB  to  pmcure  the  ewllest  and  OMSt  raliable  Informnlion,  on  all  topics  lon- 
necled  -wilh  the  peniliiir  brancli  in  Khioh  he  is  eTigaged,  and  balng  naslaled  In  tho  soveral 
departmonla  of  his  buainees  bj  competenl  oo-lnbornlom,  ho  has  been  onnblad  to  iuyest  his  puB- 
lloalions  with  [Iml  auliienllclty  which  has  gftined  for  him  the  oonBdence  ojid  spprobiitJon  of  ajl 
persons  Interaated  In  geogrttphiool  Inquljlus.  His  efforts,  in  Iho  same  direction,  nre  iinremitt'id, 
and  by  fVoqnent  revtslons  nnd  ths  isaoe  of  new  works,  the  public  miiy  rely  upon  feceirinu,  in  an 
antbenUc  tortn,  erery  new  gaograpblcal  and  staUetlosI  fact  at  the  oarllest  period.  The  foUoivlns 
i8  Ootaloeue  for  1853  («hidli  maybe  li!id  on  application),  are  worthy  of  special 


notice 


Monnieis  Maps. 


WOELD,  on  Merentor^  proiectton,  ei«rayed  on 
vii. :  ao  by  a*  inches :  44  by  30  inches ;  and 

IDTDIAWA,  iu  sections,  of  (mo  sizes,  tii.:  OH  by 

dEfSsSllss... 

SS  by  finches. 

WOULD,  In  hemispheres,  foi-  the  use  of  schools 

TOWMSHIP  MAPS,  of  tho  Slates  severally,  a 

uNiroRM  aiRiBs,  size  of  each  33  by  SB  inelies. 

now  in  proEress,  and  of  wbicli  the  tollowlnjt 

WORTH  AMBHIOA,      ,^  ^,  ^^^1^^.  ^^^  ^g^^ 

a™  completed-                                            ^ 

EmtoK"""""'^       ?J  "™  a,^"?f  iheo{!hS 
^CA,                          a^by&lnch^ 
KORTH  AWD  SOUT'H  AMERIOA,  32  by  25 

SlAiNai,  N.  HiMP.,          ,  Omo, 
Via",,  Z^'lhfL.,                """ac,  &«. 

WESt'SdIES.  33  by  25  inehae. 

t<m.  ekes,  tIz.  :  8S  by  53  Inolies,  and  4o  by  3S 

NHW  EWOIiAIfD,  In  townships,  on  steel  and 

S»S'KS5,«„»^.... 

WEStIewTtATES,  in  townships,  30  by  26 

Also,  mounted  Maps  of  PALSSTINB,  In  l»o 

EoYTO.  AnAsi*  Petr«a,  Stc.  32  by  25  inches ;  ft. 

iagrent-varlety  of  loon]  Mans.    Also,  Ihe  Strb^ 

(SSuitre  Stacks,  &^c. 

G-nide-Book  through  the  United  States,  Oaaada,  Ico^  with  a  lai-ge  Map. 
Koute-Book  Hirongh  iho  Unitad  StatBa,  Canada,  See.,  wilh  a  Inj^  Map. 
Gulde-BoolElhTonghlilew  England  and  the  MlddLs  Stales,  wltlianew  Map. 
Western  Tourist  and  Emigrant's  G-oido,  witli  a  tuwnsliip  Uap. 
Oteriand  Guide  to  California  and  Oregon,  byDorn,TVith  a  iSfap. 
Islhmus  of  Panama  Onide,  wUU  lln-ce  Maps,  by  Dr.  1!.  L.  Aiitonriefii. 
Western  Portrsltnro,  with  a  Township  Map,  by  D.  S.  CiirSiM. 

Sratieltius  iUnjjs  in  JUottflbte  farm. 

UWriED  STATES,  in  seyefolsLiia.  I  WBSTERH  STATES,  vii.:  Ohio,  lnd-,*c 

MEW  YOHK,  In  two  sizes.  OHIO,  MIOHIO-AN,  WISOOHSItf. 

MAIMS,  HEW  BRUNSWIOK,  &,B.  ILLDTOIS,  IOWA  InDIAMA 

NSW  BAMPSKIBB  oad  VEBMOITT.  NOHTH  imA  SOUTH  OAHOLIWA. 

MASS^  RHODE  ISIiAMD,  OOtmEOTIOUir.     MISSOURI,  TEXAS,  &EORaiA. 
VIBaiBIA,  DELAWAHE  and  MARTLADD.  I  EfEW  TOEK  TIOINITS,  LONG-  ISLAWB. 

N.  B.— AH  oflhe  above  Maps  Hre  complete  In  regard  of  mlh'oaila,  canals,  &c.,  up  to  tiie  date  which 
appears  la  the  title,  and  in  all  respeola  are  much  mors  eoiTect  and  daSallod  than  any  others  hithano 
pnblWied.  .  _^__ 

Sesides  his  own,  pttblieaUons,  J.  H.  C.  has  constantly  on  Mnd  an  assoi-t- 
ment  of  American  and  foreign,  Atlases,  Maps,  and  oilier  geographical 
works. 
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CRITICAL    NOTICES, 


"  I  liare  looked  over  tlie  work  irith  a  good  deal  of  interest.  It  appears  to  me  to  Ije 
a  Terj  useftjl  publioation.  It  bricgB  down  the  geographical  anil  stalistieal  informa- 
tion of  the  yariom  countries  of  the  world  to  a  muoh  later  period  than  any  other  worlc 
thct  liae  oome  under  my  obserTation,  Knd  will  not  only  be  useful  to  the  student,  but 
to  every  man  dosirons  of  obtniniug  the  latest  and  most  authentic  information." 

MiLLAttii  FiLLMOEE,  Vite  Fres.  of  U.  8 

"  Tlie  work  appears  to  ine  a  very  esoellent  one,  and  a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
American  literatnre,"  Charles  Anthobj,  LL.D. 

"  I  have  examined  it  BufBciently  to  peroeiye  that  it  oonfains  an  iraniense  amount  of 
interesting  and  useful  information."  Eobeht  C.  Wjkthhop,  jy;  C. 

"  It  deserves  a  plaee  in  that  inilispenaablo  department  of  eTeny  privatB,  and  espe- 
cially of  every  school  library — the  depnctment  of  books  of  rafarenoe." 

Hemhy  BAaHAKn,  Sup.  Com.  Schools  in  Conn. 

"  I  have  been  fully  satisfied  with  tlio  fullness  and  extent  of  the  information  ita 
ample  pages  present  in  answer  to  every  inquiry — embracing  topography,  physical 
geography,  clinia.te,  products,  mineral  resources,  oommeroe,  and  history." 

S.  W.  Setow,  Agt.  Pw6.  Sch.  Soc.  JV.  ¥. 

"  It  appears  to  me  to  contain  a  more  full  and  aecnrate  esliibition  of  the  world,  in 


"  Ab  a  book  of  reference  it  is  of  great  value,  and  contains  wore  in  t 
than  any  work  of  a  similar  character  I  have  yet  seen.  "  "  *  • 
pleasure  in  recommending  this  book  to  all  persons  who  desire. to  poa 
reference  touching  tiie  great  interests  of  all  nations." 

Abbott  Iawrehce,  C.  S,  Minister  t 


"  The  work,  as  a  whole,  may  Ise  said  to  eongfitute  a  library  within  ilBelf.  There  is 
no  point,  scarcely,  in  act,  soienea,  literature,  economy,  or  history,  at  all  appropriate 
to  tlie  BuWeots  treated  upon,  which,  on  reference  to  the  work,  will  not  bo  found  fully 
elacidated  ;  and  the  ajm  of  the  antiior  seenis  to  have  been  to  oondeuse  into  aa  small  a 


"  No  work  of  a  similar  character,  or  on  so  magnificent  a  scale,  has  been  isaueil  from 
tho  American  press  since  the  volumes  of  the  veteran  Morse.  *  #  *  #  Tho  aathor 
li^ia  omitted  noUiing  that  could  at  all  add  to  Uie  perfection  of  his  work." 

Demochatic  Rkview. 

"  We  feel  asesured  that  the  learned  compiler  of  these  volnmes  has  spared  no  invest- 
igalion  and  care  to  exhibit  the  world  as  it  now  is,  and  we  can  very  confidently  recom- 
mend the  result  of  his  labors.     Such  a  work  was  especially  needed." 

Nation  An  Imtelligekcek. 

"  It  is  written  in  a  style  at  once  ei^y,  perspicuous,  and  eneisotic." 


"  Editors  and  politioiajia,  espeoially,  have  great  ase  for  such  a  mt>rk.  They  have 
constant  occasion  to  appeal  to  just  such  sntisties  as  these  volumes  embody,  to  illus- 
trate and  enforce  their  arguments  or  asplode  tiie  sophistries  of  dogmatists." 

"  The  '  Book  of  the  World,'  embodying  as  it  does  a  vast  and  varied  j 
formation,  drawn  from  all  available  autiieiitic  sources,  possesses  great  ii 
and  must  prove  useful  to  all  clnsses  of  American  readers." 
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BOOK  OF  THE  WORLD 


BEING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  ALL 


REPUBLICS,  EMTIEES,  KINGDOMS, 
AND  NATIONS, 

eEOOrEAPHT,    STATISTICS,    COMMEECE,    fc 


BEIEf  HISTOBICAl  OUIIIKE 


EISE,     PEOGBBSS,     AND     PRESENT     CONDITION, 

ETC.  ETC.  ETC. 


EICHAED  S.  FISHEE,  M.D. 

Third  Edition,  cobeectbd  by  the  Census  Returns  or  1851-2. 

IN     TWO     TOLUMEa. 

VOL.  I. 

ILLUSTRATED    WITH    MAPS    AND    CHARTS. 


LONDON  :    IMPORTED  BY  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  AND  CO. 
ISrifisI)  anB  american  ^utlisJierB  ant  ISDofisralers, 

47,  I.UBGATE  HILL. 
1853. 
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PDBLISHER'S   ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  volumes  herewith  presented  to  the  public,  a.re  intended  to 
supply  a  standard  of  general  reference,  a.nd  a  source  to  which 
the  merchant  and  scholar  may  look  for  the  most  recent  and  best 
authenticated  account  of  the  world,  in  its  several  parts.  The 
compiler  has  drawn  information  largely  from  the  publications  of 
late  travellers  and  ■writers ;  much,  also,  has  been  derived  from 
correspondence  with  tlie  Ministers  and  Consuls  of  foreign  nations, 
resident  in  this  country. 

With  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  work  relating  to  the  United 
States,  resoit  has  been  had  to  the  State  surveys,  the  periodical 
censuses,  the  official  reports  of  the  bureaux  at  Washington,  and 
the  returns  of  the  several  State  Governments  ;  while  much  new 
information  has  been  collected  at  great  cost  and  trouble.  Every 
resource,  indeed,  has  been  taxed  for  authentic  materials ;  and  it 
is  behoved  that  the  work  ^vill  be  found  essentially  complete  in 
all  its  parts,  geographical,  statistical  and  social. 

New-York,  May  1st,  1849. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

In  this  edition  will  be  found  sucli  additions  and  alterations  as 
the  progress  of  events  to  the  end  of  the  year  1849  has  rendered 
necessary  ;  and  a  thorough  revision  of  the  whole  work  has  been 
made  by  the  author.  A  copious  Index  has  also  been  added. 
With  these  improvements,  the  publisher  believes  these  volumes  to 
be  perfect  in  every  particular-,  and,  as  such,  he  with  confidence 
presents  them  to  the  world. 

New-York,  Febriuinj  1st,  1850. 
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NEW    EDITION. 


In  this  edjiion  will  be  found  many  and  essential  improvements. 
The  American  portion  of  the  work  has  been  entirely  re-written, 
and  the  results  of  the  recent  census  i n cor jxi rated,  with  notices  of 
all  changes  in  the  Constitutions  of  States,  the  latest  statistics 
respecting  education,  churches,  banlcs  and  other  interests,  and  all 
the  discoveries  and  developments  of  resources  in  the  countries 
severally  described.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  new  work,  and  in  every  respect 
is  spplicable  lo  the  condition  of  the  world  id  the  present  day. 

New  York,  July  J,  1852. 
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THE  WOELD. 


The  Earth,  the  world  we  inhabit,  forms  one  of  the  primary  planets, 
which,  at  various  distances,  revolve  round  the  sun  as  a  centre,  aud  receive 
from  that  resplendent  source  the  blessings  of  light  and  warmth.  It  is  a 
globular  or  orange-shaped  mass  of  matter,  and  consists  of  an  indefinite  ag- 
gregation of  earthy,  metallic  and  other  substances,  chemically  and  mecha- 
niftttUy  combined.  Vast  as  the  earth  appears  to  the  external  senses  of  man, 
'ts  greatness  is  only  acknowledged  by  the  inferiority  of  our  perceptions. 
Science  has  demonstrated  the  earth  to  be  one  of  the  least  among  the  worlds 
which  traverse  the  infinity  of  space,  and  which  are  linked  together  by  the 
force  of  attraction  into  a  splendid  universe.  It  is  only  one-fourth  the  dia- 
meter of  Uranus,  and  an  eleventh  the  diameter  of  Jupiter,  and  forms  there- 
fore a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  planetary  system,  and  with  reference 
to  the  stars,  only  a  speck  in  the  vastness  of  creation. 

The  earth,  according  to  the  calculations  of  astronomers,  is  7,902  miles  in 
mean  diameter,  and  measures  about  25,000  miles  in  circumference.  But 
the  diameter,  or  thickness,  is  greater  at  the  middle  or  equatorial  line,  than 
in  a  contrary  direction.  The  cause  of  this  may  be  here  adverted  to.  The 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  or  imaginary  poles,  causes  a  greater 
velocity  at  the  middle  than  at  the  extremities  of  the  mass,  and  the  earth, 
originally  in  a  soft  or  fused  state,  has  been  then  bulged  out  all  around.  The 
extent  of  this  bulging  is  twenty-six  miles  on  the  whole  thickne^,  or  thirteen 
miles  from  the  centre  to  the  surface  :  thus,  the  globe  has  a  spherical  form, 
and  is  consequently  twenty-six  miles  greater  from  one  side  to  another  at  the 
equator  than  betwixt  the  poles.  Such  is  the  nice  adjustment  of  the  diurnd 
motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  that,  if  it  were  but  a  little  accelerated,  the 
sea  would  rise  and  fly  ofl",  and  if  the  velocity  were  somewhat  further  in- 
creased, the  whole  mass  of  earth  and  water  would  be  dispersed  in  fragments, 
or,  in  other  words,  destroyed :  such,  indeed,  is  the  perfect  balance  of  all  its 
parts,  that  to  add  to,  or  abstract  from,  would  destroy  tlie  whole  fabric. 

The  world,  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  is  a  solid  mass  or  body,  and 
consists  of  two  kinds  of  matter,  viz  :  land  and  water ;  the  land  is  composed 
of  rocks,  metallic  ores,  mineral  and  vegetable  soils,  and  a  variety  of  other 
substances,  to  describe  which  is  the  province  of  the  geologist ;  the  water,  as 
is  well  known,  is  a  chemical  combination  of  two  gases  and  the  most  per- 
vading of  all  other  kinds  of  matter :  as  a  general  mass,  it  holds  in  solution 
various  salines  ;  but  the  water,  when  pure  as  it  falls  froih  the  clouds,  is  fresh ; 
the  one  is  the  water  of  tlie  sea,  while  the  other  is  peculiar  to  lakes  and  rivers. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  earth  consists  of  solid  land,  but  an  extensive  area 
of  it  is  covered  by  a  superstratum  of  water;  and  therefore,  to  appearance, 
the  ocean  forms  the  principal  portion  of  the  globe.  It  is  so,  however,  only 
in  appearance,  notwithstanding  its  imposing  extent,  the  water  being  merely 
a  superficial  covering  to  the  subjacent  land. 
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The  disposition  of  land  and  water  is  quito  irregular,  and  the  relative  situ- 
ation and  dimensions  of  each  is  constantly  ahiftino.  The  ocean  daily  en- 
croaches on  the  land,  while  the  land  in  other  places  is  left  dry,  and  becomes 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  water.  Thus,  the  external  aspect  of  the  globe 
is  ever  changing;  and  it  may  be  safely  averred,  that  there  baa  been,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  a  thorough  alteration  over  the  whole  terrestrial  surface — that 
no  part  of  the  earth  retains  its  primitive  shape,  or  reaemblesthat  form  which 
it  originally  possessed 

The  superficial  area  of  the  world  has  been  calculated  to  contain 
198,943,750  square  miles,  of  which  scarcely  one-third  is  dry  land  ;  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  being  covered  with  water.  The  land  is  composed  pri?^- 
cipaily  of  two  large  masses  or  tracts  :  one  of  which  is  subdivided  into  the 
continents  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa ;  the  other  into  those  of  North  and 
South  America.  AH  detached  masses  of  land  are  called  islands,  and  these 
taken  together,  are  computed  to  contain  as  much  land  as  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Australaaia  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  third  grand  division. 
In  reference  to  the  map  of  the  world,  Kurope,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australasia, 
with  their  islands,  are  distinguished  as  lying  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  or 
half;  while  North  and  South  America,  with  the  West  Indies  and  other  islands, 
are  comprehended  in  the  western  hemisphere.  The  waters  which  encom- 
pass these  extensive  tracts  of  land  have  various  local  names ;  but  the  two 
principal  expanses  are  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans:  the  first  lying 
between  the  eastern  shores  of  America  and  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  and  the  other  between  the  western  coast  of  America  and  the  eastern 
margin  of  Asia.  The  extensive  oceans  which  surround  the  polar  regions, 
are  called  the  Arctic  or  North  Sea,  and  the  Antarctic  or  South  Sea :  the 
everlasting  ice  which  here  presents  a  barrier  to  the  intrepid  explorer, 
frustrates  the  inquiries  of  man,  and  denies  to  him  all  knowledge  respecting 
the  character  of  these  impenetrable  regions.  Great  diversity  of  opinion 
prevails  with  respect  to  the  depth  of  the  ocean.  By  numerous  investigations, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  depth  is  much  more  than  two  or  three  miles — ge- 
nerally it  is  a  great  deal  less;  and  it  might  be  argued,  that  notwithstanding 
the  large  surface  of  the  ocean,  the  body  of  its  waters  can  only  be  considered 
as  lying  like  lakes  in  the  hollows  of  the  land ;  for  the  earth,  as  already 
noticed,  is  near  8,000  miles  in  diameter,  and  to  that  large  mass  of  dense  mat- 
ter the  sea  bears  no  proportion  to  its  depth.  While  the  surface  of  the  land 
exhibits  a  great  variety  of  mountain  ranges,  hills,  vallies  and  plains,  so  also 
is  the  bottom  of  the  sea  varied  in  its  configuration,  abounding  in  sand-banks, 
hills,  rocks  and  reefs;  and  the  islands  which  rear  their  heads  above  the 
surface,  are  only  tlie  tops  of  the  highest  hills  and  mountains  in  the  sea. 

In  accord  with  the  beautiful  harmony  of  design  manifested  throughout 
creation,  the  earth,  with  its  ocein,  its  atmosphere,  its  rivers  and  its  varying 
climates,  forms  an  appropriite  field  for  animal  and  vegetable  existence.  The 
power,  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  is  imprinted  in  everything.  The 
manner  in  which  animals  and  plants  are  distributed  in  situations  and  cir- 
cumstances exactly  adapted  to  their  character,  is  a  matter  of  deeply  inter- 
esting observation.  Nature— by  which,  as  a  phrase  of  convenience,  we 
denote  the  great  Creating  and  Disposing  Power — has  appropriated  very  few 
forms  of  animal  or  vegetable  life  to  be  localized  in  any  portion  of  the  world 
approaching  to  its  entire  terrestrial  surface.  Most  of  them  are  calculated 
for  certain  climates,  requiring  fur  preserving  their  existence  certain  combi- 
nations of  circumstances,  and  accordingly  are  to  hi;  found  only  in  such 
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localities  as  are  possessed  of  those  essentials  requisite  to  the  well-being  of 
the  individual.  Tims,  different  animals  and  vegetables  are  distributed  in 
regions  or  zones  around  the  globe,  or  at  certain  elevations,  with  a  direct 
reference,  in  ail  cases,  to  the  temperature  and  other  physical  conditions  of 
ihe  locality.  In  Europe,  and  oearly  all  other  temperate  climates,  we  find 
ihe  horse,  the  cow,  the  cat,  the  dog,  the  crow,  the  sparrow,  the  house-flyj  and 
other  creatures  with  which  we  are  familiar,  because  the  nature  of  these  ani- 
mals is  suited  to  climates  of  moderate  temperature.  In  the  warm  and  dry 
regions  ofAsia  and  Africa,  other  formsof  animal  life  prevaO — as  the  lion,  tiger, 
and  camel — the  latter  being  suited  to  traverse  wide,  sandy  deserts,  and  to 
endure  privations  of  water  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  any  other  beast 
of  burden.  America  has  the  condor,  the  Washington  eagle,  the  llama  and 
other  great  birds  ajad  beasts  of  prey  peculiar  to  itself;  and  in  Australasia, 
remaikdbie  formations  and  peculiarities  in  animals  distinguish  them  from 
(hose  of  ail  other  countries :  there  the  quadruped  races  are  furnished  with 
pouches  for  their  young  and  move  forward  by  leaping — peculiarities  suitable 
to  the  locality  in  which  they  are  designed  to  live.  Man,  alone,  can  accom- 
modate himself  to  all  vicissitudes,  and  change  his  sceiie  of  action  with  im- 
punity. It  appears  from  the  researches  of  geologists,  that  the  distribution 
of  animal  and  vegetable  forms,  has,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  undergone  varia- 
tions conformable  to  alterations  of  condition  in  soil,  climate  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. The  swallow,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  migrates  to  a  more 
congenial  dime;  so  it  is  with  all  living  creatures:  in  consonance  with  the 
physical  changes  of  a  locality,  life  must  either  be  pliant  enough  to  accommo- 
date Itself  to  those  changes,  or  migrate  to  more  congenial  regions,  or  become 
extinct.  Races  of  animals  have  thus  disappeared  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  while  insular  tracts  of  land,  which  have  risen  from  the  deep,  have 
become  clothed  with  vegetation,  and  are  now  the  appropriate  theatre  of  ex- 
istence to  various  other  kinds  of  animals.  The  dispersing  power  of  winds 
and  currents,  not  to  speak  of  the  active  interference  of  man,  is  supposed  to 
be  capable  of  accounting  for  the  distribution  of  many  plants  and  animals ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  without  the  ever  vigilant  superintendence  of  the  AU-wiae, 
the  earth,  taken  in  its  whole  extent,  could  not  exhibit  those  remarkable  forms 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  which  are  so  nicely  suited  to  the  localities  in 
which  they  are  placed. 

It  has  been  found  impossible,  from  the  limited  knowledge  we  have  of  the 
world  as  a  unity,  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  precision  the  relative 
e\tent  of  land  and  water  on  the  earth's  surface.  Different  inquirers  have 
adduced  proximate  results,  differing  widely,  indeed,  but  sufficiently  accu- 
rate for  all  practicable  purposes.  The  following  are  the  estimates  of 
Hassel  and  La  Voisne  ; 


The  distribution  of  the  land  among  the  grand  divisions  of  the  earth,  ha«i 
been  as  variously  estimated  by  different  inquirers ;  their  results  arc  embo- 
died in  the  annexed  table  : 
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America.. 
Europe... 

..13,543,400 
...3,807,195 
..11,647,438 
..17,805,146 
....3,347,840 

14,730,000 
3,700,000 
11,254,000 
16,0'(5,000 
4,105,000 

BmaeL 
16,063,600 

3,258,659 
11,370,735 
16,H8a.B08 

3,681,168 

15,707,120 
3,220,704 
11,063,347 
15,301,736 
4,655,520 

12,302,037 
2,042,166 
10,357,510 
12,144,738 
3,903,300 

14,417,000 
3,667,146 
10,900,000 
15,700,000 
4,000,900 

Total. 

...50,150,009 

49,834,000 

S0,554,960 

40,978,427 

41,648,651 

48,684.146 

The  population  of  the  world  is  even  moreasubject  of  mystery,  than  the 
relative  extents  of  land,  and  the  distribution  thereof.  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  volume  we  wiil  give  a  summary  of  the  most  recent  censuses  and 
estimates;  but  in  the  meantime  present  the  following,  as  worthy  attention  : 


WlBOl 

America 43,8I>.,_.. 

Europa 233,209,646 

Africa 101,313,478 

Asia 654.610,049 

Ocetuiioa 1,473,955 

Total. ..1,033,398,251 


737,900,090 


,102,413,000 

392,575,500 

2,000,000 


24,000,000 
180,000,000 
99,000,000 


20,000,000  40,000,000 

143,000,000  199,000,000 

30,000,000  70.000,000 

240,000,000  340,000,000 

5,000,000  30,000,000 


K),000  I  437,001 


Exclusive  of  the  numerous  national  peculiarities  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  and  the  deviations  produced  by  intermixtures,  tlie  human 
family  has  certain  radical  differences  in  physical  conformation,  which  indi- 
cate to  the  physiologist  the  necessity  of  reducing  them  to  a  primary  classi- 
fication. Blumenbach,  whose  authority  is  undisputed,  founds  a  system  on 
the  form  and  shape  of  the  skull,,  in  which  he  aacertwns  five  essential  confor- 
mations, and  upon  this  basis  has  divided  mankind  into  five  classes  or 
families,  which  he  names  the  Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  the  Ethiopian, 
the  American,  and  the  Malayasian. 

In  the  Caucasian  the  head  is  of  the  moat  symmetrica!  shape,  almost 
round  ;  the  forehead  of  moderate  extent;  the  cheeks  rather  narrow,  with- 
out any  projection  but  having  a  direction  downwards  from  the  malai  pro- 
cess h  a!  bone ;  the  alveolar  edge  well-rounded,  and  the  front 
teeth  w  p  pendicular.  The  face  is  oval,  the  features  moderately 
pvomm  ead  arched,  nose  narrow  and  slightly  arched,  the 
mout  w  lips  slightly  curved  out,  and  the  chin  round  and  full. 
The  C  as  f  aJ!  complexions,  but  the  white  seems  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing CO  hey  are  called  the  white  race.  In  this  class  are  com- 
prised the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  with  their  descendants  in  America,  and 
those  of  Western  Asia  and  Northern  Africa.  Their  hair,  whether  Melanic 
or  Xanthous,  is  always  long  and  lank,  and  never  woolly,  like  that  of  negroes. 

The  Mongolimt  class  has  the  head  almost  square ;  the  cheek  bones  pro- 
jecting, tlie  nose  flat  and  nostrils  narrow,  the  arches  of  the  eyebrows 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  chin  slightly  prominent.  The  face  is  broad 
and  flat.  The  complexion  is  generally  olive  or  sallow ;  and  none  of  this 
class  are  known  to  be  fair  complexioned.  The  iris  of  the  eyes  is  black  ; 
their  hair  black,  straight,  and  strong,  but  seldom  curled  or  in  great  abun- 
dance. They  have  httle  or  no  beard.  This  family  inhabits  Central  and 
Eastern  Asia ;  aad  perhaps  the  Fins  and  Laplanders  of  Europe,  and  the 
Esquimaus  and  other  tribes  in  Arctic  America  may  belong  to  this  class 
The  color  is  influenced  somewhat  by  climate,  and  the  degree  of  heat  te 
which  the  body  is  exposed. 
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The  Ethiopic  or  Slack  race,  have  the  head  narrow,  and  the  forehead 
convex  and  vaulted ;  the  cheek  bones  projecting,  the  nostrils  wide,  the 
jaws  long,  the  skull  generally  thick  and  heavy.  The  lips,  particularly  the 
upper  one,  are  very  thick,  the  jaws  prominent,  and  the  chin  retracted 
The  skin  of  this  class,  and  the  iris,  are  deep  black ;  the  h[ur  black  and 
woolly.  These  characteristics  are  very  uniform.  The  Ethiopic  races  inhabit 
Central  and  Southern  Africa,  Australia,  aad  some  of  the  Oceanic  islands. 

The  American  family  approaches  the  Mongolian.  This  is  fully  de- 
scribed in  another  place. 

The  Malays  have  the  top  of  the  head  slightly  narrowed,  the  forehead  a 
little  arched,  the  cheek  bones  not  prominent ;  the  upper  jaws  a  little 
pushed  forward,  and  the  prominence  of  the  parietal  bones  strongly  marked. 
The  face  is  less  narrowed  than  that  of  the  negro,  somewhat  advancing  in 
die  lower  part,  when  seen  in  profile ;  the  features  are  more  prominent,  the 
nose  full,  broad  and  thick  towards  the  point,  or  what  is  called  a  bottle  nose ; 
the  skin  is  tawny ;  the  hair  black,  soft,  curled,  and  abundant.  In  this 
class  are  comprised  all  the  natives  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean: 
(excepting  those  already  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  Ethiopic  class ;) 
jikewise  the  dominant  nations  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Such  is  Blumenbach's  classification,  which  has  been  very  generally 
adopted.  Some  naturalists,  among  whom  is  Cuvier,  reduce  the  classes  to 
three,  considering  the  Malay  to  be  only  a  sub-variety  of  the  Caucasian,  and 
the  American  as  a  variety  of  the  Mongolian.  Others  carry  the  number  to 
eleven  or  fifteen  classes,  and  not  without  reason;  for  all  the  tribes  com- 
prised under  each  of  Blumenbach's  five  classes,  so  far  frean  having  exactly 
the  same  characteristics,  really  differ  in  some  cases  from  each  other  as 
much  as  the  class  under  which  they  are  ranged  diifers  from  the  other 
classes.  All  classification,  indeed,  must  be  arbitrary;  but  this  branch  of 
science  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  the  little  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
its  study,  leaves  a  wide  field  for  the  inquiring  naturalist. 

The  following  table  exhibits  Hassei's  enumeration  of  the  various  families 
of  mankind.  Though  differing  materially  from  his  estimate  of  the  world's 
population,  and  the  statistics  of  the  present  day,  it  will  be  found  useful ; 

1. — Tlie  Caueasian  Haces. 

Caucaaans,  Georgiaiia,  Sic...  1  11 C  000 

Ai'abiunB,  Moors,  Jews,  Abyasmiins  Berbers  Armeniai  s  &i^    ■,  54  5"i  000 

Hiudooa,  PeiaiaDB,  Albans,  Kurds   ic  U3  3  3  000 

Tartar  Nfttiona ! — Turks,  TurcoimoiB  Usbecka   KtiguaoB  &c  17  095  000 

Greets, 4  834  000 

Amaula 5J0  000 

Sclavonic  Madons : — Kusmns  Croatians,  Poles  Litlinimian<<  &o  60  3a5  OOO 

Teutonic  ^fatimla :— GeraianB,  English,  Swedes,  Dalch,  Danes,  &« 60,604,000 

Latin  Nations !— French,  ItaliaD,  Spaujsli,  Wallooiia,  Wallachiaiis,  See. 75,839,000 

Celts,  Oaledonians,  Low  Bretons,  Basques,  to 10,489,000 

Total 436,695,000 

% — MbngoUtm  Races 

Mongol  Nations  :—Tliibet.nB,&o.,.". 35,843,000 

Chmeaa »  258,300,000 

Bnnaans,  Siamose,  Anamese,  Sue 33.Ji50,000 

Japaoese, 41,100,000 

Mantahooa, - 19,330,000 

Fins,  Laplanders,  Esquimaux,  &c 3,000,000 

Total, ■ 389,310,000 
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3. — Malayasian,  Race. 
Malaya,  iiiliabiting  Malay,  Sumutra,  Java,  &c ..33,000,000 

4. — Ethiopiaa  Race. 

Negroes  of  Africa, 63,983,300 

CaSres, 5,200,000 

Hottentola, 500,000 

Papuans,  Negroes  of  Australia,  &c 950,000 


Toliil,.. 


—American  Races. 


North  America, 5,130,000 

Caribbean  Families  of  GoajanH,WoBt  India  lalos,  &o 17,000 

South  Aniarioa, 5,140,000 

Bsquimans,  &o.  (aee  Mongols.) 

Total, 10,237,000 

Gvaiid  Total  of  World, 937,855,300 

The  number  of  languages  in  which  the  several  nations  communicate 
their  ideas  ia  unknown ;  but,  as  far  as  ascertained,  there  are — 

In  America, --■. 1,214 

In  Bnrope, 543 

In  Aaa  and  Ocamiica, 9al 

InAlnca, 276 

Total  of  Languages  and  Dialects, .. 3,026 

The  various  religions  professed  in  the  world  are,  according  to  Malte- 
Brun: 
ChFiBtiaua : 

Calkolks, 116,000,000 

Greet  Ch«rih, 70,000,000 

Pratesltmli, 42,000,000—228,000,000 

Jews, 4,000,000 

MahomedanB, 103,000,000 

Braluruoe, 60,000,000 

Shamans,  (Grand  Llama,) 50,000,000 

Budiihiats, 100,000,000 

Fetichists 100,000,000 

Total 645,000,000 

Hassel  computes  them  as  follows ;  Pagans,  561,820,000 ;  Christians, 
252,565,000;  Mahomedans,  120,000,000  ;  and  Jews,  3,930,000.  Total, 
938,415,000.  From  these  it  will  be  seen,  tliat  as  yet  three-fourths  the  world 
is  shrouded  in  paganism  and  idolatry. 

With  these  few  genera!  observations,  as  introductory  to  the  subject  upon 
whicli  it  is  the  purport  of  this  work  to  relate,  we  wili  proceed  at  once  to 
describe  the  world  in  its  severalties :  first  giving  a  genera]  survey  of  the 
physical  and  political  condition  of  the  grand  divisions,  and  then  more 
minutely  describing  each  empire,  kingdom,  state,  &,a.,  separately. 
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The  name  of  "  America"  has  been  applied  to  that  vast  continent,  or 
tatlier  to  the  two  continents  connected  by  the  Isthmus  of  Darlen,  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  discovered  by  Columbus  and  other  adventurers,  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  !5th  centaty,  and  which  have  been  progressively  explored 
and  settled  by  European  nations,  to  the  present  period.  The  existence 
of  these  masses  of  land  were,  in  all  probability,  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
whose  "  ultima  thule"  never  extended  further  west  than  the  Canaries. 
Some  passages,  however,  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  have  been  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  position  of  these  lands ;  but  it  is 
equally  probable  that  an  excited  imagination  has  alone  been  able  to  draw  an 
inference  of  this  sort  into  the  question  of  discovery. 
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from  San  Roque  in  Brazil,  to  Cape  Blanco  in  Peru,  about  3,200  miles 
The  narrowest  portion  is  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  which  connects  the  two 
continents,  and  at  one  place,  opposite  Mandingo  Bay,  prevents  the  mingling 
of  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  those  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  by  a 
breadth  of  only  18  miles.  The  area  of  America,  including  the  West  India 
Islands,  has  been  variously  computed ;  the  best  authorities,  with  whom 
there  is  a  general  acquiescence,  state  it  at  about  15,000,000  square  miles. 
This  approximate  estimate  is  corroborated  by  Baibi  and  Malte-Brun  ;  and 
the  "  Encjclopffidia  Britannica"  gives  it  as  follows  ; 

North  Aioerica ,.,.,' 7, ■1(30,000 

West  Indian  Islands 150,00a 

South  America 6,500,000 

Greenland,  and  the  Islands  connected  with  it,  oortii  of  Hudson's  Stxaita..  900,000 

Total 14,950,000 

In  this  estimate  Greenland,  and  the  islands  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  are  set 
down  at  900,000  square  miles ;  the  extent  of  these,  however,  has  uever 
been  ascertained,  nor  can  a  conjecture  on  this  point  lay  claim  to  any  degree 
of  accuracy. 

The  whole  of  America  is  surrounded  by  the  expanse  of  ocean.  On  the 
north,  however,  the  outline  of  the  coast  has  not  been  entirely  determined ; 
but  the  discoveries  lately  made  by  British  explorers,  leave  no  doubt  of  there 
being  a  water  communication  the  whole  extent.  The  Atlantic  forma  the 
eastern  and  South-eastern  boundaries ;  while  the  western  and  south-western 
are  washed  by  the  waters  of  iJie  Pacific.  The  sea  to  the  north  hag  been 
termed  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  that  to  the  south,  on  which  the  extreme  of 
South  America  rests,  has  received  the  name  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 

The  gigantic  scale  on  which  these  continents  are  formed,  is  their  distin- 
guishing feature.  The  mountains,  which  traverse  it  from  north  to  south, 
are  the  broadest,  and  except  the  Himalaya  Mountains  in  Asia,  the  most 
elevated  in  the  world.  In  South  America  they  attain  the  altitude  of  25,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Amazon  and  the  Missouri  rivers  are 
the  longest  and  most  capacious ;  and  the  lakes  in  North  America,  covering 
thousands  of  square  miles,  are  unequalled  in  extent.  The  vast  plains, 
which  spread  over  two-thirds  of  these  regions,  can  be  likened  only  to  the 
broad  ocean  in  solitude  and  grandeur.  The  cataracts,  the  bays  and  gulfs, 
in  vastness,  majesty  and  beauty,  surpass  all  preconception.  Every  physical 
object  exhibits  a  magnificence  of  proportions  unknown  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  The  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  present  the  most  extraor- 
dinary developments,  and  the  most  wonderful  forms ;  and  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  America  have  been  the  means  of  enriching  the  whole  earth  with 
the  precious  and  useful  metals. 

In  considering  the  several  portions  of  these  continents,  a  separate  ac- 
count will  be  given  of  each,  and  a  section  will  he  aJlotted  to  a  description 
of  the  islands  forming  the  West  Indies  or  Columbian  Archipelago.  The 
several  nations,  &c.,  will  be  treated  of  in  aa  near  a  geographical  order  as 
convenient. 
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North  America,  comprising  a  vast  extent  of  country,  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  73°  and  lO'^  north  latitude,  and  between  the  meridians  of  29° 
and  170°  west  longitude  from  Greenwich.  Its  greatest  length  is  about 
4,000  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  along  the  51st  parallel  is  3,250  miles. 
The  narrowest  portion  of  the  continent  is  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  or  Pa- 
nama, which  connects  North  and  South  America,  the  breadth  of  which  at 
one  place,  opposite  Mandingo  Bay,  is  little  more  than  18  miles.  The 
estimated  area  of  North  America  is  7,400,000  square  raiies ;  in  these 
dimensions  are  not  included  Greenland  or  the  Arctic  Islands,  of  which, 
indeed,  the  extent  is  not  known. 

North  America  is  bounded  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north ;  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  east;  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
on  the  south  and  south-east,  and  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west.  There 
are  many  islands  off  the  coasts,  which  belong  either  to  the  several  native 
governments  or  are  appropriated  as  colonies  by  Europeans. 

The  sTiperiioiea  of  North  America  presents  six  distinct  physical  regions; 
distinguished  by  peculiar  topographical  features  : 

jPiref.— -The  narrow  region  which  separates  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  traversed  through  its  whole  length 
of  2,500  miles  by  ranges  of  mountains,  which  leave  a  narrow  tract  of  low 
land  along  the  sea  coasts,  while  in  certain  portions  of  the  interior  they 
form  elevated  table  lands. 

Second. — The  maritime  region,  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west 
and  the  ridge  of  mountains,  which  extends  from  Cape  San  Lucas  in  Cali- 
fornia, northward  to  the  peninsula  of  Alaska, 

Third. — The  elevated  region,  which  forms  a  sort  of  table  land  between 
the  maritime  or  coast  chain  above-mentioned  on  the  west,  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  east,  ,In  its  southern  portion  it  presents  the  arid  salt 
plains  of  the  Californian  desert ;  between  40°  and  45°  north  latitude  it 
comprises  a  fertile  region,  with  a  mild  and  humid  atmosphere ;  but,  beyond 
the  last  mentioned  parallel,  it  is  barren  and  inhospitable. 

Pourth. — The  great  central  vallies  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  ex- 
tending from  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  to  the  Alleghany  or  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  on  the  east,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  northward  to 
45°  or  50°  north  latitude.  Between  these  parallels  runs  in  a  waving  line  the 
watershed,  which  divides  the  basins  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Missis- 
sippi from  those  of  the  streams  that  flow  to  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Arctic 
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Ocean.  On  the  east  tiiis  region  is  rich  and  well-wooded,  in  themiddlt  it  is 
divided  into  prairie  and  woodland,  and  extremely  fertile  ;  towards  the  west 
it  is  dry,  sandy,  and  almost  a  desert. 

Fifth. — The  eastern  declivities  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  the 
maritime  region,  extending  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  This  is  a  region 
of  natural  forests,  and  of  mixed  but  rather  indifferent  soil,  requiring  culti- 
vation to  make  it  productive. 

And  Sixth. — The  great  northern  plain  beyond  the  50th  parallel,  four- 
fifths  of  which  are  a  bleak  and  desolate  waste,  overspread  with  innumer- 
able lakes,  and  resembling  Siberia  in  the  physical  character  of  its  surface 
and  the  rigor  of  its  climate. 

The  Mountains  op  North  America  form  several  distinct  ridges,  the 
principal  of  which  stretch  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south.  It  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  traversed  by  a  moun- 
tain range,  connecting  the  Andes  of  South  America  with  the  mountains  of 
Mexico ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  isthmus, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Atrato  and  the  Bay  of  San  Miguel,  a  level 
plain  extends  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  apparently  not  many  yards  ahove  the 
level  of  either  Here,  then,  the  mountains  of  North  America  commence. 
The  Elevations  within  the  Isthmus  are  very  few,  and  the  highest 
point  of  the  road  which  crosses  the  ridge  between  Panama  and  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Chagres,  has  been  found  to  be  only  633  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  From  that  point  to  the  table  land  of  La  Puebla,  1,400 
miles  north,  no  certain  information  has  been  obtained  respecting  the  moun- 
tains. The  most  considerable  elevations  are  on  the  south-west  side  ;  and 
there  arc  no  less  than  twmty-two  volcanoes  within  that  space.  From 
Puebla  to  Durango,  the  Mexican  mountains  spread  out  to  &rm  a  table 
land  or  elevated  plain,  from  5,000  to  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  from  100  to  300  miles  in  breadth.  Across  this  plain,  in  19°  north 
latitude,  axBJive  volcanoes  in  a  line,  east  and  west.  Two  of  these  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  continent,  with  a  group  of  four  or  five  other  cones  be- 
tween Xalapa  and  Cordova,  have  an  elevation  of  more  than  17,000  feet, 
and  are  the  only  mountains  in  Mexico  that  exceed  the  line  of  perpetual 
snows,  which  is  here  about  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  Jo- 
rullo,  the  lowest  of  the  five  volcanoes,  rose  suddenly  from  the  midst  of  a 
plain,  in  September,  1759 ;  it  is  1,600  feet  above  its  base,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  smaller  cones,  or  burning  masses,  within  a  compass  of  four 
square  miles,  which  have  been  heaved  up  in  the  form  of  a  dome.  Near  the 
tropic  the  Mexican  Cordillera  divides  into  three  branches,  one  of  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  eastern  coast,  at  a  distance  of  30  or  40  leagues,  and 
terminates  in  New-Leon ;  another,  proceeding  in  a  north-western  direction, 
sinks  gradually  as  it  approaches  the  Gulf  of  California,  in  the  state  of 
Sonora;  the  third,  or  central  chain,  passes  through  Durango  and  New 
Mexico,  separates  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Gila  and  the  Rio  Grande  or  Bravo 
del  Norte,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  now  commence,  and  from  this  point  ex- 
tend northward,  gradually  becoming  lower,  till  at  last  their  elevation  hardly 
exceeds  2,000  feet.  They  also  divide  in  their  northern  portion  into  fourteen 
oxjifteen  ridgea,  separated  by  narrow  vallies,  which  altogether  occupy  a 
breadth  of  about  200  miles,  and  skirt  the  Arctic  Sea  at  a  short  distance. 
Many  of  the  summits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  rise  above  the  snow  line  , 
and  their  elevation,  where  they  were  crossed  by  Lewis  &l  Clarke,  and  also 
further  south,  has  been  estimated  at  10,000  and  12,000  feet,     A  shorter 
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route  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  west  coast  has  since  been 
found,  in  the  direction  of  the  River  Nebraska,  (41°  north  latitude,)  where 
an  opening  in  the  chain,  called  the  South  Pass,  presents  a  passage  so  easy 
of  access,  that  a  wagon  drawn  by  horses  might  travel  through  it. 

From  the  southern  point  of  California,  a  Jower  chain,  the  Maritime 
Range,  skirts  the  coast,  as  far  as  the  volcano  of  Mount  St.  Elias,  60"^ 
north  latitude ;  and  between  this  chain  and  the  Rocky  Mountaing  several 
intermediate  ridges  occur,  the  whole  forming,  apparently,  an  elevated  pla- 
teau, from  200  to  800  miles  in  breadth. 

The  Alleghawt  or  ArrALAcniAN  Mountains,  which  form  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  great  central  valley,  consists  of  three,  four,  and, 
in  some  places,  five  parallel  chains,  extending  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
from  Alabama  to  New-Brvmswick,  a  distance  of  1,100  miles,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  100  to  150  miles,  and  a  mean  elevation  of  2,000  or  3,000 
feet.  They  are  almost  everywhere  clothed  with  forests  and  interspersed 
with  delightful  and  fertile  vallies.  They  present  their  steepest  sides  to  the 
east,  and  the  transition  from  their  base  to  the  maritime  plain,  which  skirts 
the  Atlantic,  is  very  distinctly  marked  by  a  rocky  ledge,  over  which  the 
rivers  faD,  and  to  the  foot  of  which,  in  the  northern  section,  the  tide  pene- 
trates. Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Columbia,  Augusta, 
Milledgeville,  and  Columbus,  stand  on  or  near  the  edge  of  this  ledge, 
which  from  the  last  named  place  recedes  to  the  north-west  through  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  til!  the  Atlantic  plain  merges  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky  Mouatains,  the  Ozabk 
Mountains  extend  along  the  middle  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  in 
a  northerly  and  southerly  direction.  The  Arkansas  and  the  Red  River  are 
the  only  streams  that  have  forced  a  passage  through  these  mountains, 
which,  diough  low,  occupy  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  are  covered  with 
wood.  The  greater  rivers  of  Eastern  Texas  have  their  rise  in  the  southern 
declivities  of  these  elevations. 

From  Labrador,  westward,  a  line  of  elevated  ground,  not  entitled  to 
be  called  mountainous,  as  its  greatest  known  elevation  does  not  exceed  2,000 
feet,  forms  the  water^^hed  between  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
great  lakes,  and  the  streams  which  flow  northward  to  Hudson's  Bay.  It  is, 
however,  cut  through  by  the  Nelson  River ;  and  after  separating  the  vallies 
of  the  Saskatchawan  and  the  Churchill,  it  either  sinks  down  into  the  great 
plains  of  this  region,  or  extends  north-eastward  between  Hudson's  Bay  and 
Great  Slave  Lake. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  points  of  culmination  of  the  diffp'ent 
peaks  of  the  North  American  system  of  mountains: 

OordiilEira  of  the  IsthmuH Billa  de  Veragaa  9  000 

"            Guatemala Volaaio  d  Agua  14  900 

"       Fitgo  U  700 

"              Mesico . "        of PopccalepHl  IT'TSS 

Orizaba  17  388 

IstaeeSt  ^itl  15  700 

Nevada  da  Toluca  15  156 

Cfffrs  de  FeroU  13  5H 

Rocky  Mountains Spmish  Peak  II  UOG 

James-  Peak  11  320 

Lony's  Peak    or  Biffftom  13    75 

MmmtHocka-  ?    „„  ^  (15  700 
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Gold.— Mesioo,   (Nm-th-mettem  Protdneesi)  United  States,        {California,    N i$- S 

(JaroUna  cmd  Qtargia;)  Oenti-al  America,  (passim.) 
SjtreB.— -Mexico,  (Caitral  Promneet ;)  Central  America,  {passim;)  United  States,  (MS 

tkeLead  Distriala  iif  Lake  Superior,  if-e.) 
Tin.— Mericoi  Dniled  States,  {Califamia.) 
MEBCsiti. — Mexico^  United  StLites,  (Califamia.) 
CoPF«B.— Mexico  i  United  States,  {New-Jersef,  New-York,  and  w  the  regiont  of  Lake 

Saperior,  ^a.) 
IiIjID. — Mexico  i  Uaited  Slates,  {lUinolt,  Miisoari,  Neie-York,  4-c.) 
laod- — United  States,  {Nem-Jeney,  Pcanii/lvaiiia,  MasaaclfUseSts,  Connecticut,  Saiilh  Ca- 

■mlina,  NeiB-York,  Marj/land,  i^i. ;)  Mexico;  Canada,  {mines  a/ St.  Maiiriee 

^e.)  and  Oetitral  America,  (passim.) 
Ooit. — Oapa  HretOQ ;  Nova  ScoIJa ;  United  States,  {Pennsyhnenia,  ij-c.) 
SiiT. — Umted  States,  (Nea-Yin-i,  Massaohvselts,  Ke/lt^lckl/^  MUaois,  Misseuri  aiid  Cali- 
foiiaai)  Central  America,  (Honduras,  ^c.)  Mexico,  (Oaxaca,  ^c.  f)  &c. 

North  America,  noted  for  the  vastness  of  its  physical  features,  almost  out- 
does itself  in  the  immensity  of  its  plains  :  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  are 
they  so  extensive.  The  enormous  space  from  the  outlet  of  the  Mackeosie 
River  to  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  between  the  central  chain  of  the 
Mexican  system  and  Hocky  Mountains  and  the  Alleghanies,  forms  the 
largest  plain,  not  of  America  alone,  but  of  the  world.  It  embraces  the  basins 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  St;  Lawrence,  the  Churchill  or  Nelson,  almost  the 
whole  basin  of  the  Missouri,  nearly  the  whole  basins  of  the  Saskatchawan 
and  Mackensie  Rivers,  and  the  entire  basin  of  the  Coppermine  River.  Four- 
fiflhs  of  that  portion  of  this  vast  plain,  which  lies  beyond  the  60th  parallel  of 
latitude,  is  a  bleak  and  barren  waste,  overspread  with  innumerable  lakes,  and 
bearing  a  striting  resemblance  to  Northern  Asia;  but  its  more  southerly 
portion,  or  that  lying  west  of  the  Alleghany  chain  and  north  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  differs  widely  in  character  from  the  other,  being  well  wooded  and 
fertile  on  the  east  side ;  bare  of  wood  but  fertile  in  the  middle,  and  becoming 
almost  a  desert  in  the  extreme  west.  In  some  of  the  flat  parts  of 
North  America,  large  tracts  of  territory  are  met  with,  which,  in  respect  to 
aridity  of  soil  and  of  the  sand  by  which  they  are  covered,  may  be  compared 
to  the  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  most  extensive  and  remarkable  of 
these  tracts,  is  the  Desert  of  Nuttal,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, between  the  Upper  Arkansas  and  Paduka,  forming  pait  of  the  great 
central  plain. 

The  plain  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  running  along  the  coast  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  is  a  region  of  forests,  of  great  variety  of  soil  and  much 
broken  in  surface,  but  in  the  main  a  fertile,  and  in  the  southern  parts  an 
exuberant,  tract  of  territory.  Here  the  first  discoveries  and  setdements 
were  made,  and  the  first  tree  of  liberty  in  America  planted,  which,  watered 
by  the  blood  of  patriots,  has  spread  its  branches  over  the  whole  continent, 
iom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  is  still  expanding,  and  will  espand,  till 
he  whole  earth  is  overshadowed  by  its  blossoms.  This  territory  consti- 
utes  the  old  states  of  New-England,  and  part  of  the  middle  and  southern 
United  States,  and  is  separated  from  the  great  basin  of  the  Mississippi  by 
he  range  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 

The  country  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  north  and  west  of  the 
elevated  plateau  of  Mexico,  is  second  only  to  the  Adantic  plain  in  all  the 
requLsites  for  the  progre^ss  of  civilization.  Scarcely  discovered,  and  jnst 
emerging,  as  it  were,  from  the  darkness  of  ages,  it  has  become  the  resi- 
dence of  tliousands  of  our  citizens,  and  is  looked  upon  as  the  germ  of 
future  empires,  such  as  exist  in  the  other  portions  of  our  Union.  Already 
the  axe  and  hammer  are  heard  in  its  midst,  and  smiling  cities  and  peace- 
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fill  homes  are  dotted  over  the  land,  tl  at  b  t  yeRterday  wa^  the  haunt 
of  the  Red  Man,  and  the  lair  of  the  wild  heast  The  la  vs  f  c  v  1  zat  on 
have  taken  root,  and  the  American  eagle  percl  ed  o  tl  b  1  e  ^}  fs  of  tl  e 
mountains,  watches  over  the  interests  of  ts  rep  blican  sons  o  the  far-d  s 
tant  shores  of  the  Colamhia  and  Coloradi .  The  country  has  a  climate  as 
mild  and  beneficent  aa  that  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and  its  soil 
is  fruitful  in  all  that  can  make  life  happy  and  homes  cheerful. 

The  Rivers  of  North  America  form  one  nf  its  most  prominent  fea- 
tures ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  characteristic,  that  almost  ail  are  navigable 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  course. 

I, — The  great  central  river,  the  Mississippi,"  has  its  sources  in  the 
brooks  which  form  the  small  Lake  Itaska,  about  47°  10'  north  latitude,  on 
a  high  table-land,  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  3,300  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  following  the  windings  of  the  stream,  but  only 
1,250  in  a  straight  line.  Rising  in  a  region  of  swamps  and  wild  rice  lakes, 
it  flows  at  Srst  through  low  prairies,  and  then  in  a  broken  course  througfc 
forests  of  i  Im,  maple,  birch,  oak,  and  ash,  till  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthonj 
l,l(Klmile&fromitssource,  it  tumbles  over  a  limestone  ridge  with  a  fall  of  1* 
feet.  The  river  is  here  600  yards  wide.  Below  this  point  it  is  bounded  by 
'imestone  bluffs,  from  100  to  400  feet  high,  and  first  begins  to  exhibit  islands, 
drift-wood  and  sand-bars.  Its  current  is  slightly  broken  by  the  Rock  River 
and  Desmoines  Rapids,  which,  however,  present  no  very  considerable  in- 
terruption to  navigation  ;  and  850  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  it 
receives  from  the  west  the  stream  of  the  Missouri.  Between  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri  and  the  sea,  a  distance  of  1,220  miles,  it  receives  its  principal 
tributaries ; — the  Ohio  from  the  east,  and  the  Arkansas  ajid  Red  River 
from  the  weot,  and  immediately  below  the  mouth  of  the  latter,  it  gives  off, 
in  times  of  flood,  a  portion  of  its  surplus  waters  to  the  Atchafalaya.  Be- 
low the  Atchafalaya  it  discharges  a  portion  of  its  waters  by  the  Lafourche 
and  the  Iberville  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  its  contents  flows  on  in  the  main 
channel,  which  passes  through  a  flat  tract,  and  reaches  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
at  the  end  of  a  long  projecting  tongue  of  mud,  formed  by  the  deposites  of 
the  current.  Near  the  sea  it  divides  into  several  channels,  here  called 
passes,  with  bars  at  their  mouths,  on  which  ate  fi-om  13  to  14  feet  of  water. 
Before  the  introduction  of  steam  vessels,  the  river  was  navigated  by  keel- 
boats,  which,  in  going  upward,  were  rowed  along  the  eddies  of  the  stream, 
or  drawn  by  ropes  along  the  shore ;  and  by  this  tedious  process  more  than 
three  months  were  consumed  in  ascending  from  New-Orleans  to  the  Falls 
of  the  Ohio,  a  passage  which  is  now  made  in  five  or  six  days.  The  first 
steamboat  was  introduced  in  1811  ;  there  are  now  upwards  of  700  on  the 

The  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  are  : — 

The  Missouri,  which  is  navigable  to  the  foot  of  the  great  falls, 
and  steamboats  have  gone  up  the  stream  2,200  miles  from  its  junction  with 
the  Mississippi.  It  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  some  of  its  sources 
are  within  a  mile  of  those  of  the  Columbia.  The  falls  in  several  parts  jof 
this  river  are  only  inferior  to  those  of  the  Niagara.  In  a  course  of  17 
miles  it  has  a  descent  of  360  feet,  and  in  tliat  space,  besides  the  Great 
Falls,  of  90  feet  perpendicular  and  300  yards  wide,  and  a  fine  fall  of  50 
feet,  there  are  several  others  of  from  12  to  20  feet.  The  Missouri  hence 
flows  through  vast  ptairies,  and  soon  after  receiving  the  Yellow  Stone,  a 
large,  navigable  stream,  takes  a  south  and  south-east  course  to  the  Missis- 
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sippi.  Its  principal  tributaries  from  the  west  are  the  Platte,  the  Kansas, 
and  the  Osage.  The  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Missouri  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  but  they  are  more  numerous 
and  formidable.  Islands  and  sand-bars  make  the  channels  intricate,  and 
in  many  places  navigation  is  hazardous,  from  the  rafts,  snags,  failing  banks, 
&;c.  The  other  tributaries  of  the  Missouri,  not  hitherto  mentioned,  are 
the  Little  Missouri,  Shienne,  Q.nicoa.rt,  Gasconade,  Jaques,  Sioux,  Grand 
and  Chariton,  the  length  of  the  streams  of  which  average  from  500  to  800 
miles,  and  are  of  great  volume. 

The  Ohio  is,  next  to  the  Missonri,  the  most  important  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  This  river  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Alleghany,  350  miles  long,  and  the  Monongahela,  300  miles,  at  Pittsburg, 
from  which  place  to  the  Mississippi  it  has  a  course  of  950  miles,  receiving, 
in  its  progress,  numerons  navigable  streams  from  both  sides ;  from  the 
north  the  Muskingum,  the  Big  Beaver,  Sciota,  Miami  and  Wabash,  and 
from  the  south,  the  Kanhawa,  Big  Sandy,  Kentucky,  Greene,  Cumberland 
and  Tennessee.  The  whole  region  drained  by  this  fine  river  includes  an 
area  of  200,000  square  mites,  rich  in  the  most  useful  natural  productions, 
and  enjoying  a  mild  and  healthful  climate.  The  breadth  of  the  stream 
varies  from  400  to  1,400  yards,  and  the  annual  range  between  mean  water 
and  flood  is  more  than  50  feet  The  floods  occur  in  December  and  on  the 
melting  of  the  snow  in  spring.  The  navigation  is  usually  impeded  by  ice 
in  the  winter,  and,  in  the  upper  partof  the  river,  by  drought  in  summer ; 
but  during  the  other  seasons  the  stream  is  covered  with  steamers  and  river 
craft,  carrying  on  an  active  trade. 

The  Arkansas  exceeds  the  Ohio  in  size,  but  its  course  is  gene- 
rally through  an  almost  desert  country,  which  diminishes  its  importance. 
The  navigation  is  insecure,  and  in  summer,  in  many  parts,  the  stream  is 
dried  up.  Steamboats  ply  only  from  its  mouth  to  Fort  Gibson,  430  miles, 
while  its  whole  length  is  estimated  to  be  3,500  miles.  Its  source  is  in  the 
mountains  of  New  Mexico,  whence  its  course,  in  which  it  receives  the 
Canadian  and  other  great  rivers,  is  eastward  and  south  to  the  Mississippi, 
which  it  joins  near  the  34th  parallel. 

The  Red  Hiver  rises  in  the  Mexican  Cordillera,  and  hence  pur- 
sues  a  course  south  and  east  to  the  Mississippi,  forming  in  part  the  north 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Texas.  The  obstructions  which  formerly  im- 
peded navigation  have  been  partly  removed  ;  steamboats  ply  on  its  bosom 
the  whole  length  of  its  navigable  course. 

The  Illinois  is  formed  in  the  north  part  of  the  state  of  the  same 
name,  by  the  junction  of  the  Kankakee  from  Indiana  and  the  Des-Plaines 
from  Wisconsin,  from  which  it  flows  300  miles  to  the  Mississippi.  It  is 
navigable  to  the  Falls  of  Ottawa.  In  some  places  the  river  expands  to 
Buoh  a  width  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  lake ;  and  one  expanse  of  this 
kind,  20  miles  long,  has  received  the  name  of  Lake  Peoria.  The  Kankakee 
rises  within  two  miles  of  the  St.  Joseph,  which  falls  into  Lake  Michigan, 
and  in  the  wet  season  boats  may  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  Dea- 
Plaines  runs  for  some  distance  along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  with  which 
there  is  a  natural  communication  through  Chicago,  which  has  been  im- 
proved by  a  canai,  finished  in  the  year  1848,  Boats  now  pass  regularly 
from  the  lake  to  the  Illinois  River,  and  so  communicate  with  the  rivers  of 
the  west. 

The  other  tributaries,  which  debouch,  into  the  Mississippi,  and  not 
hitherto  mentioned,  are  the  St.  Peter's  (500  miles  long;)  the  Penaca  or 
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Turkey  (300;)  Iowa  (350;)  Chacaguar  {200;)  Desmoines  (600,)  St.  Ccoijt 
(300;)  Chippewa  (300;)  Wisconsin  (600;)  Rock  River  (450;)  Kaskaskia 
(300;)  Salt  (230;)  Maraniec  (200;)  St.  Francis  (450;)  White  (600 ;) 
Haichy  (200;)  Yazoo  (300;)  and  Big  Black  River,  200  miles  in  length. 

11.  The  mighty  St.  Lawrence,  the  outlet  of  the  great  northern  lakes  and 
receptacle  ol'  ail  the  rivers  of  Canada,  will  next  claim  description.  It  flows 
from  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  Lake  Ontario,  where  its  stream,  for  the 
first  forty  miles,  is  divided  by  a  multitude  of  islands,  some  merely  bare  rocks, 
some  covered  with  pines,  and  others  presenting  the  richest  meadows  and 
verdant  pastures.  This  space  is  termed  the  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles; 
but  the  real  number  of  islands  is  said  to  be  1692.  About  100  miles  from 
the  lake,  a  number  of  rapids  interrupt  navigation,  but  they  are  now  passed 
by  the  Cornwall  Canal,  and  below  the  Lake  St.  Francis,  are  the  Cedar 
Rapids  and  the  Cascades,  difficulties,  which  are  surmounted  by  the  Military 
Canal.  The  Ottawa  now  meets  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  forms,  at  their  junc- 
tion, the  Islands  of  Montreal,  Jesus  and  Perrot.  Between  Montreal  and  the 
southern  shore,  is  the  Sault  St.  Louis,  which  is  passed  by  means  of  the 
Lachine  Canal.  From  this  point  there  is  no  material  obstruction,  but  the 
current  is,  in  some  places,  still  rapid.  Midway,  between  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  the  river  expands  into  the  Lake  St.  Peter,  but  further  down  the 
width  continues  regular,  till  it  passes  Quebec,  below  which  it  encircles  the 
Isle  of  Orleans,  and  then  gradually  and  regularly  expands  into  a  wider  estu- 
ary, which  terminates  wifli  the  Isiand  of  Anticosti,  about  700  miles  from 
Lake  Ontario.  At  Quebec,  the  river  is  only  1314  yards  wide ;  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sanguenay,  120  miles  further  down,  it  is  18  miles ;  at  Cape  de  Monts, 
130  miles  more  eastward,  25  miles ,  and  where  at  last  it  opens  into  the  gulf,  the 
estuary  is  nearly  105  miles  across.  The  tide  is  perceptible  450  miles  above 
Anticosti :  vessels  of  600  or  700  tons  reach  Montreal.  In  winter,  the  river, 
in  its  upper  course,  is  frozen  over ;  but  below  Quebec,  the  navigation  is 
never  obstructed,  except  by  the  large  masses  of  ice  brought  down  by  the 
current.  The  principal  tributary  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  the  Ottawa,  which 
flows  from  Lake  Temiscaming,  and  much  resembles  the  St.  Lawrence  ilself 
in  its  great  breadth  and  lake-like  expanses.  At  its  union  with  this  river,  it 
spreads  out  into  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  and  30  miles  up  its  stream 
are  the  Long  Sault  Rapids,  which  are  passed  by  the  Grenville  Canal, 
Steamers  ascend  to  Bytown  and  Hull,  at  the  foot  of  the  Chaudieres  or  Ket- 
tle Falls,  the  principal  of  which  is  60  feet  high.  Above  these  are  numer- 
ous rapids.  The  other  affluents  are  :  on  the  left  hank — the  St.  Maurice ; 
the  Batiscan ;  the  St.  Anne ;  the  Jaques  Cartier  and  the  Sagneney,  a  large 
and  broad  river,  the  outlet  of  Lake  St.  John ;  and  on  the  right  hank — the 
Oswegatohie,  La  Grasse,  the  Raqnette,  and  St.  Regis,  from  New-York ; 
the  Chateauguay,  above  Montreal;  the  Richelieu  or  Sorel,  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Champlain ;  the  Yamaska,  the  St.  Francis  and  Nicolet,  at  Like  St 
Peter ;  the  Besancour,  Gentilley,  Du-Chene,  Chaudi^re  and  Etchemm, 
between  St.  Peter's  and  Quebec. 

ni.  The  other  rivers  of  North  America,  which  are  neither  so  immense 
nor  important  as  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  will  be  fully  examined 
under  the  descriptions  of  the  several  nations  through  whose  territories  thej 
have  their  course.     The  principal  of  these  streams,  are  : 

Those  flowing  into  the  Atlantic,  or  the  gulfs  and  bays  mter'^Uing 

lie  lands  which  border  on  that  great  ocean,  proceeding  from  north  to  south 

they  arp ; 
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Micamichi,  1  In  New-Bruiiswjek, 
St.  John's,  }  falling  into  t!ie  Bay  of 
St.  Croix,    )  Fundy. 


Kennebec. 

Memmaok. 

Connecticut. 

Hudson, 

Delaware. 

Sasquehanni 

Potomac. 

RappalianDock, 

York  River,  S 

James  River. 

Chowan. 

Roanoke. 


Pamlico,  Tar  or  Ta- 

Nenae. 

Cape  Fear,  or  Clare 

Little  Pedee. 

Great  Pedee. 

Lynch's. 

Santee. 

Edisto,  or  Pompon. 

Combahee. 

Savannah. 

Cannouchee. 
Alatamaha, 
St.  Mary's; 
St.  John's,  and 
St.  Lucia. 


All  which,  except  the  three  first,  aie  within  the  territories  of  the  TJitited 
States. 

8  fioming  info  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  proceeding  from  east 


Pearl. 

Atdhnfalaya. 
Sabine. 
Trinity. 


The  rivei 

Oscilla,  or  Ausilla. 

St.  Mark's. 

Ocklockonee. 

Apalacliicola. 

Econiina. 

Chootawhatcliie . 

Perdido. 

HT  U-!      S  Alalania. 

M"'"'"'    S  TomUgl„. 

Pascagoala. 

which,  ill  its  course,  divides  Mexico  from  the  United  States.  There  are 
few  others,  of  any  magnitude,  emptying  into  the  gulf  The  rivers  of  Eastern 
Mexico  have,  in  general,  short  courses,  and  chiefly  rise  from  the  table  lands 
formed  by  the  Cordilleras.  The  principal  are  the  San  Fernando;  the  San- 
tander ;  the  Tampico,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Panuca  and  Montezuma ; 
the  Alvarado;  the  Huascualco;  the  Tobasco,  all  Jn,  Mexico;  and  the  Bio 
Hondo,  which  separates  Yucatan  from  the  British  settlements  at  Balize,  and 
the  Balize  River,  wholly  within  the  British  possessions.  The  ri»ers  of 
Central  America  are  inconsiderable  streams,  except  the  San  Juhh,  which 
connects  Lake  Nicaragua  with  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  which,  at  some  future 
day,  may  become  a  part  of  the  water  communication  projected  between  the 

The  rivers  flowing  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  tlae  mountain  chains 
of  Western  America.     The  largest,  beginning  at  the  south,  are  as  follows  : 
Colorado, 


Chimalapa,  or 
Tehuantepeo, 
Rio  Verde, 
Rio  Yopez, 
Zacatula, 
Santiago, 
Rosario, 
Hiaqni, 

Ascension, 
Rio  Gila, 


o       ^    I     »  ; '"  California. 

Sacramento,  etc  S 

Columbia,  in  Oregon. 

Ftazer'a  River,    and   several 

smaller   streams,   north   of 

Observatory  Iiiiet,  in  the 

American 

Russia. 
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The  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Hudson's  Bay, 
These  are  but  little  known,  and  can  never  be  extensively  used  for  the  put- 
poses  of  commetce.     They  are. 

The  Macketiae.  3  Flowing  into     I  Churchill,  1      Flowing  into 

Coppermine  River        >    the  Arclic  Nelson's,    J  Hudson's  Bay, 

Thlew-ee  cho  deaeth  )       OLflan  |  Severn,      S 

The  Coasts  op  North  America  are  more  indented  than  any  other  of 
the  gieat  divisions  of  the  globe  with  immense  gulfs  and  arms  of  the  sea. 
One  of  the  principal  of  these  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  continent,  eon- 
ststs  of  what  Balbt  has  n  t  unaptly  termed  the  Sea  of  the  Esquimaux,  from 
its  coasts  being  everywhere  occupied  by  tribes  belonging  to  this  peculiar 
race :  it  consists  of  two  great  divisions,  Davis'  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay,  se- 
parating Greenland  from  the  main  land,  and  Hudson's  Bay  lying  more,  to 
the  south  and  west,  but  connected  with  the  former  by  numerous  channels, 
some  of  which  iiave  been  only  recently  discovered.  The  navigation  of  these 
seas  and  inlets,  even  in  the  most  favorable  seasons,  is  extremely  difficult, 
from  tlieir  being  constantly  encumbered  with  ice;  and  it  is  only  during  a 
short  period  of  the  year  that  it  can  be  attempted.  The  nest  great  inlet  of 
the  sea  is  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  so  called  from  the  great  river  of  the 
same  name  which  falls  into  its  south-west  extremity.  Passing  over  the  nu- 
merous inlets  and  noble  bays  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  we  come  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  This  vast  Mediterranean  is 
separated  from  the  Atlantic  by  the  Peninsula  of  Florida  and  the  islands  of 
the  West  Indies.  The  \atter  are,  as  it  were,  a  continuation  of  Florida,  and 
are,  it  is  probable,  the  only  remaining  points  of  what  was  once  a  broad  belt  of 
land,  which  has  been  broken  to  pieces  and  partly  submerged  in  some  of 
those  tremendous  convulsions  to  which  the  earth  has  been  subject.  But 
however  this  may  Be,  this  great  inland  sea  is  divided  into  two  portions  by 
the  Peniiisula  of  Yucatan  and  Cape  San  Antonio,  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  which  approach  within  a  comparatively  Short  distance 
of  each  other ;  that  to  the  north  being  called  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  that  to 
the  south  the  Caribbean  Sea,  or  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles.  The  Gulf  of  Cortez 
or  California,  separating  the  peninsula  of  that  name  from  the  main  land,  is 
the  most  important  inlet  of  the  sea  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America. 

To  abridge  the  tedious  and  dangerous  voyage  round  Cape  Horn,  and 
give  to  navigation  a  direct  and  safe  access  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  has  been  a  favorite  scheme,  for  centuries,  of  scientific  exploration 
and  of  mercantile  hope.  For  a  long  time  its  practicability  at  any  point  was 
disputed.  The  best  inquiries  lefl;  it  in  doubt.  Every  narrow  portion  of 
the  continent  of  America  has  undergone  examination,  and  has  for  a 
while  been  regarded  with  preference,  and  has  been  again  abandoned. 
Difficulties  sprang  up  as  to  each ;  and  a  comparison  of  their  relative  advan- 
tages, affected  more  or  less  by  the  desire  of  the  respective  inquirers  and 
explorers,  to  render  the  junction  of  the  two  seas  specially  serviceable  to 
their  own  countries,  excited  apprehensions  as  to  all.  Still  all  are  satisfied 
that  the  project  is  not  only  practicable,  but  practicable  at  a  comparatively 
Rmall  amount  of  labor,  and  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Five  principal  routes  for  crossisig  the  isthmian  portion  of  the  continent 
have  been  especially  regarded  with  favor,  and  have  received  the  highest 
testimonials  as  to  practicability  : — 

First — By  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
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Second — By  the  Isthmus  of  Darieo. 

Third — By  the  Lake  Nicaragua  and  Klver  San  Juan, 

Fourth — By  the  river  Atrato,  in  New  Granada  ;  and 

Fifth — By  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

The  present  day  has  been  reserved  for  the  a«oompiishment  of  the  great 
works  the  plans  of  inter-oceanic  commumcation  involve.  The  eonstroctioB 
of  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  of  these  have  been  undertaken,  and  already  are 
the  highways  of  travel  and  commercial  activity. 

The  Isthmus  of  Panama  will  he  surmounted  by  a  railroad,  which  has  al- 
ready been  commenced  and  partially  completed  by  an  American  company. 
No  portion  of  the  line  is  so  formidable  aa  to  oppose  any  serious  obstacles 
to  lie  attainment  of  the  proposed  mode  of  transit,  and  for  the  greater  part 
■of  its  length  the  levels  are  remarkably  favorable. 

The  route  by  the  Rio  San  Juau  ia  regularly  traversed  by  steamei's  be- 
longing to  an  American  company,  and  the  short  distance  between  the  lake 
and  the  ocean  will  be  overcome  either  by  railroad  or  canal.  This  is  the 
only  serious  difficulty  encountered  in  the  transit,  and  is  at  the  present  time 
overcome  by  a  mule  ride  of  a  few  hours.  The  Pacific  terminus  of  the 
route  is  San  Juan  del  Snl,  at  which  point  the  Pacific  lines  of  steamships 
touch  on  their  passages  to  aad  from  the  Isthmus  and  our  Pacific  ports. 

Americans  have  also  undertaken  the  Tehuantepec  route,  and  surveying 
parties  have  been  on  the  ground.  The  American  company  derives  its 
charter  fix)m  Garay,  to  whom  the  Mexican  Govemnaent  had  some  years 
!^  granted  the  right  of  way.  Some  difficultly,  indeed,  have  sprung  up 
between  the  present  authorities  of  Mexico  and  the  parties  undertaking  the 
works,  which  has  caused  a  temporary  suspension  of  operations.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  route,  however,  is  too  important  to  admit  of  long  delay,  and 
there  Is  little  doubt  but  that  the  Mexican  Government  wiO  eventually 
yield  to  the  desire  of  commercial  nations  to  have  the  passage  efieoted. 

The  routes  proposed  to  he  carried  over  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  by 
the  Rio  Atrato,  are  at  present  in  abeyance.  Both  could  he  easily  eon- 
atnicted.  It  is  improbable,  however,  tlwit  any  steps  will  at  the  present  day 
be  taken  towards  opening  liiem,  as  the  routes  now  in  course  of  construction 
are  perhaps  more  eligible,  aad  at  least  are  sufficient  for  the  present  amount 
(tf  transit  and  transportation  6om  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  three  routes  which  American  citizens  have 
undertaken,  can  scarcely  be  defined — each  has  its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. The  Panama  i-oate  is  short,  but  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  country, 
lie  climate  ia  hot,  moist,  and  deadly  ;  the  San  Juan  route  is  through  s  lux- 
urious country,  and  its  climate  is  comparatively  healthy,  but  the  river  is 
beset  with  difficult  falls  and  rapids,  and  there  is  no  good  port  on  the  Pacific ; 
and  the  Tehuantepec  mute  is  nigged  and  much  longer  than  that  of  Panama, 
it  is  nearer,  however,  to  the  United  States,  and  through  a  country  as  salu- 
brious as  could  he  desired.  These  advantages  aad  disadvantages  will  be 
coiksidered,  and  the  merits  of  one  or  the  other  must  be  deduced  therefrom  ; 
hut  a  great  deal  will  depend  on  individual  preference  and  prejudice,  not  on 
rational  deduction,  for  their  paying  success. 

Of  the  cost  of  completing  these  works,  no  close  calculation  has  been  made. 
Their  importance  to  commerce  would  warrant  auy  expense,  nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  expense  could  become  an  element  in  retarding  their  progress. 
If  iJje  cost  of  the  works  should  amount  to  hundreds  of  millions,  the  com- 
merdal  intcrcouree  they  would  initiate  with  the  isles  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
rich  countries  of  Asia  would  fully  repay  the  outlay. 
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North  America  is  pre-eminently  the  country  of  lakes,  and  exhibits 
masses  of  fresh  water,  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The 
great  northern  lakes  are  the  most  remarkable,  as  well  for  their  extent  as  for 
their  utility,  as  channels  of  navigation ;  and  form  just  so  many  inland  seas 
Lake  Supekiok,  the  largest  and  most  northerly  of  the  lakes  of 
Canada  bordering  on  the  United  States,  has  a  length  of  420  miles,  and  an 
extreme  breadth  of  165  miles ;  its  circuit  is  about  !,750,  and  its  area  has 
been  estimated  at  32,000  square  miles.  Its  surface  is  596  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  but  as  its  depth  varies  from  500  to  900  feet,  and  is  even 
supposed  to  be  in  some  places  1,200  feet,  its  bottom  lies  far  below  the  level 
of  the  ocean.  The  basin  which  is  drained  by  this  great  lake  is  estimated 
at  100,000  square  miles,  and  has  220  rivers  and  streamlets  to  convey  tlie 
waters  deposited  within  it.  Some  of  these  rivers  are  of  considerable  size, 
and  though  their  sources  are  seldom  more  than  60  or  70  miles  distant  from 
the  lake,  they  are  in  general  from  500  to  600  feet  above  its  level,  and  their 
currents  are  much  broken  by  falls  and  rapids.  The  water  is  very  pure  and 
cold  ;  the  bottom  consists  of  adhesive  clay.  The  shore  on  the  north  con- 
sists of  lofty  rooks,  from  300  to  1,500  feet  high,  and  is  lined  with  numerous 
islands,  which  aiford  shelter  for  vessels ;  the  southern  shore  is  chiefly  low 
and  sandy,  interrupted  here  and  there  by  limestone  rocks,  and  is  wholly 
destitute  of  bays  or  any  other  shelter.  There  are  several  large  islands, 
beside  those  on  the  north  coast,  of  which  Maurepas  and  the  Caiebow  Isl- 
ands belong  to  Britain,  and  Isle  Royale,  in  the  western  part,  to  the  United 
States. 

Lake  Huron  receives  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  through  the 
River  St.  Mary's,  which  is  about  30  miles  in  length,  with  falls  of  30  feet,  23^ 
of  which  occur  at  the  Sault  or  Rapids  of  St.  Mary's,  extending  over  a  space 
of  two  miles.  Greatest  length  250,  and  breadth  220  miles ;  its  circuit  is 
1,200  miles,  and  ia  area  about  20,000  square  miles.  The  surface  of  this 
lake  is  578  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  average  depth  is  1000 
feet.  The  shores  are  much  similar  to  those  of  Lake  Superior ;  high  and 
rocky  on  the  north,  and  low  and  swampy  on  the  south.  The  long  chain  of 
the  Manitouiin  Islands  has  the  same  broken  appearance  as  the  northern 
coast.  These  islands  almost  completely  divide  the  great  expanse  called 
the  Georgian  Bay  from  the  body  of  the  lake.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
lake  is  a  large  inlet  called  Saginaw  Bay. 

Lake  Michigan  lies  in  the  same  level  with  Huron,  and  indeed  is 
properly  a  part  of  it,  the  two  being  connected  by  the  Straits  of  Michili- 
mackinac,  which  is  four  miles  wide  at  the  narrowest  part.  Length  300  and 
breadth  from  SO  to  90  miles ;  area  22,000  square  miles,  and  the  greatest 
depth  900  feet.  Green  Bay,  on  its  west  side,  is  nearly  detached  from  the 
lake  by  a  long  narrow  peninsula,  and  several  islands. 

Lake  Erie,  is  connected  with  Lake  Huron  hy  the  rivers  St.  Clair 
and  the  Detroit,  the  former  of  which,  after  a  course  of  30  miles  from  that 
body  of  water,  expands  itself  into  a  small  shallow  lake  of  the,  same  name, 
about  100  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  thence  continued  under  the  name 
of  the  Detroit  to  Lake  Erie.  These  two  rivers,  with  the  intervening'  lake, 
are  navigable  for  vessels  of  7  or  8  feet  draught.  Lake  Erie  is  265  miles 
long  and  63  in  breadth  at  the  middle.  Its  surface  is  565  feet  above  the  level, 
and.  has  an  area  of    9,600  square  miles.     The  shores  are  low,  but  in  a  few 
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places  interrupted  by  rocky  cliffs :  towards  the  west  there  are  extensive 
marshes  on  both  sides.  The  want  of  sheltered  bays  has  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  pier  harbors ;  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  are  also  obstructed 
by  sand-bars.  The  islands,  36  in  number,  are  all  on  the  south-western 
portion  of  the  lake ;  the  largest  are  Palee,  belonging  to  Canada,  and  Cun- 
ningham, belonging  to  the  United  States ;  as  also  do  the  Bass  Islands. 

The  River  Niagara,  33  miles  in  length,  forms  the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  has  a  descent  of  334  feet  to  Lake  Ontario.  Of  this,  165  feet  form  one 
perpendicular  fail,  and  51  the  descent  of  the  rapida  in  the  half  mile  imme- 
diately above  the  falls.  Below  the  falls,  the  Niagara  flows  through  a  deep 
rock-bound  chasm,  the  sides  of  which  are  formed  by  mural  precipices,  nearly 
300  feet  high,  as  far  aS'  Q,ueenston,  where  the  ground  sinks  down  almc^t  to 
the  level  of  tlie  river.  The  great  faU,  20  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  is  divided 
by  Goat  Island  into  two  portions,  one  of  which,  named  the  Horse  Shoe 
Falls,  from  its  semi-cicoular  form,  haa  a  lineal  extent  of  600  yards  on  the 
Canadian  side;  the  other,  an  extent  of  300  yards,  on  the  American  aide. 
For  grandeur  and  sublimity,  the  Falls  op  Niagara  are  unequalled  and  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  natural  scene  in  the  world..  President  Dwight  esti- 
mated the  quantity  of  water  precipitated  over  the  falls  at  11,524,375  tons 
an  hour;  Darby  at  1,672,704,000  cubic  feet  per  hour;  and  Pickens  at 
113,510,000  gallons,  or  18,524,000  cubic  feet  a  minute.  The  river  < 
several  islands;  one  of  which.  Grand  Island,  contains  18,000  acres 
fertile  soil,  covered  with  forests.  This  island  is  celebrated  as  t. 
Dorado"  of  Major  Noah,  of  New-York,  who  designed  to  collect  the  rf 
of  Israel  here,  previous  to  their  return  to  the  tents  of  Jacob,  now  occupied 
by  the  Infidel  Musselman ;  and  another.  Navy  Island,  which  acquired  some 
notoriety  in  the  late  Canadian  insurrection.  Grand  Isle  is  on  the  American, 
and  Navy  Island  on  the  Canadian  aide. 

Lake  Ontario  is  about  200  miles  in  length  ;  its  greatest  breadth 
is  60  ;  its  circuit  470  ;  its  area  fi,300  square  miles ;  its  surface  23S  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  depth  from  300  to  600  feet.  The  shores 
are  generally  low,  but  between  Toronto  and  the  Bay  of  duinte  they  are 
higher.  The  harbors  are  Toronto  and  Kingston  on  the  north  and  Sackett's 
Harbor  on  the  south-east.  There  ai'e  about  20  small  islands  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  lake.  It  emits  its  waters  by  the  River  Kataraqui  and  the  Lake 
of  the  Thousand  Isles,  which  afterwards  become  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  other  principal  lakes  of  the  north  are : — Iti  Canada,  St.  John's, 
Nipissing,  Mississagua,  Mugkoka,  Trading,  Simcoe,  Cameron's,  Sturgeon, 
Pidgeon,  Shemong,  Trout,  Rice,  Rideau,  an4  Mississippi ; — in  the  British 
Territory  JVorth^est  of  Canada,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Winnipeg,  Winne- 
pegoos,  Athabaska,  Great  Slave  Lake,  Abbitibbi  and  Misstassin  ; — in  the 
United  Stales,  Champlain,  George,  Oneida,  Otsego,  Skaneateles,  Owasco, 
Cayuga,  Seneca,  Crooked,  Canandaigua,  Honedoye,  Hemlock,  Chatauque 
and  Canesis,  all  in  New-York ;  Temiscouta,  Baamchenungamock,  Pongo- 
kwahem.  Moose,  Chesuncook,  Pemadumcook,  Moosetogmaguntic,  Uraba- 
gog,  Sclioodic,  and  Upper  Schoodic,  in  Maine ;  Winnipiseogee,  in  New- 
Hampshire  ;  and  Memphremagog,  between  Canada  and  Vermont.  There 
are  numerous  others  which  it  is  impossible  to  mention.  In  Louisiana,  are 
the  great  lakes  of  Pontchartrain,  Borgne,  Ouacha,  Grand,  and  others 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi ;  Bodeau,  Cado,  Bistinoe,  Caunis- 
nia,  Bayou-Pierre.  Spanish,  Black,  and  others  formed  by  the  Red  River 
and   its   branches.     In  Wisconsin,  is  Lake  Winnebago,  formed   by   Fox 
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Jtiver;  the  Four  Lakes,  Kushkaning,  Geneva  and  Red  Lake.     There  are 
Eererai  extensive  lakes  also  in  Florida. 

The  Lakes  of  California  will  next  claim  our  attention,  which, 
though  situated  within  the  United  States,  will,  from  their  location  in  a  dif- 
ferent physical  region  to  that  which  has  been  already  described,  warrant  a. 
separate  paragraph.  The  Tule  Lakes  extend  in  the  direction  of  the  coast, 
from  south-^ast  to  north-west,  for  about  200  miles ;  they  are  by  no  means 
so  capacious  or  deep  as  some  of  the  smaller  northern  lakes ;  the  Pyramid 
Lake,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  natural  pyramid  erecti  its  granite  aides 
was  but  lately  discovered  by  Capt,  Fremont  d  f  lly  d  b  d  n  h 
"  Expedition,  &c."     There  are  several  oth         f  d      bl 

which  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  the  desert  is  p       n.      nt 

The  Lakes  of  Mexico  are  situated       th    pi  t    u    f   1 
tains ;  the  Zumpango,  Christoval,  Tezcuc        d  Ch  !  11  b  d 

of  water   in  the  elevated  plain  of  Mexic       b  t  tl      larg    t   I  k  h 

country  is  that  of  Chapala,  in  the  plain  of  Xal  3  o,  which  is  traversed  by 
the  River  Santiago.     It  is  about  90  miles  long  and  from  12  to  18  wide. 

The  Lakes  of  Centhal  America  are  of  great  importance  to  that 
country,  and  furnish  valuable  means  of  transporting  merchandise  from  one 
part  to  another.  Lake  Nicaragua,  between  10"^  and  12^^  north  latitude, 
and  840  and  QQ°  west  longitude,  is  95  miles  long  and  30  in  breadth.  At  a 
little  distance  from  the  shore  it  is  from  six  to  ten  fathoms  deep,  and  in  some 
places  more ;  it  contains  several  islands,  chiefly  of  volcanic  formation,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  Ometepe,  not  far  from  the  north-west  shore, 
which  contains  a  lofty  volcano.  The  surface  of  the  lake  is  128  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  discharges  part  of  its  waters  by  the  River  Tepitapa 
into  the  Lake  of  Managua  or  Leon,  which  is  45  miles  long  and  15  wide, 
and  deep  enough  for  the  largest  vessels,  but  has  no  navigable  outlet ;  the 
greatest  part  of  the  waters  of , the  Lake  Nicaragua  are  discharged  through 
the  San  Juan.  There  is  some  probability  that  this  river  and  lake  may  be 
fixed  upon  for  a  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  (see  p. 
19  ;)  at  the  present  time  but  small  boats  of  two  or  three  tons  are  able  to 
navigate  the  river.  There  are  some  other  lakes  in  Central  America :  Itza, 
in  Guatemala,  about  north  latitude  16'^  8',  and  west  longitude  91°  16',  is 
thirty  miles  long  and  six  broad,  containing  eleven  islands,  and  surrounded 
with  lands  fertile  in  the  extreme.  Golfo  Dolce,  also  in  Guatemala,  is  38 
miles  long  by  12  miles  broad. 

A  multitude  of  Islands  belong  to  North  America.  We  shall  briefly  notice 
the  principal,  in  the  order  of  the  seas  in  which  they  are  situated.  In  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  there  is  the  Archipelago  of  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lavrrence ;  its  principal  islands  are  Newfoundland,  Anti- 
costi.  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  Cape  Breton.  The  great  Columbian 
Archipelago  or  West  Indies,  though  properly  belonging  to  North  America, 
will  be  treated  of  in  the  second  division  of  this  work.  The  Bermuda  Isl- 
ands are  off  the  coast  of  Carolina,  and  consist  of  a  great  number  of  small 
islets,  few  of  which  are  habitable.  These  will  be  described  under  the 
head  of  "  British  JVorfA  America."  In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  largest  isl- 
ands are  in  the  Archipelago  of  Quadra  or  Vancouver;  and  that  of  King 
George  III.,  on  the  north-west  coast,  with  the  Aleutian  Archipelago  in 
Russian  America.  In  Behring's  Sea,  are  the  group  of  Pribylof  and 
Nounivok,  also  belonging  to  Russia.  The  Arctic  Aechipblaoo,  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  presents  a  vast  number  of  islands,  the  majority  of  which. 
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previously  to  the  later  voj^es  of  discovefy,  were  regarded  aa  part  of  the 
American  Continent.  Balbi  proposes  to  subdivide  them  as  follows: — 1. 
Eastern  or  Danish  Arctic  lands,  comprising  the  great  group  of  Greenland 
and  Iceland,  belonging  to  Denmark,  and  Jan  Mayen's  Land,  without  sta- 
tionary inhabitants.  2.  The  West  or  British  Arctic  lands,  extending  to 
the  west  and  north  of  Baffin's  and  Hudson's  Bays,  the  principal  groups  of 
which  are  New  Devon,  North  Georgia,  with  the  islands  of  Cornwaliis, 
Melville,  &.C.  And  3.  The  Archipelago  of  Baffin,  consisting  of  Parry's 
Land,  with  the  Islands  of  Cockburne,  Southampton,  New  Galloway,  &c. 
However  plausible  this  may  appear,  such  a  division,  with  the  progress  of 
discovery,  will  sooa  be  insufficient,  and  require  modifying ;  and  even  al 
present  it  can  be  of  no  practical  use 

North  America  abound  n  wha  are  termed  natural  wonders  and  curiosi- 
ties. Natural  brid  e  mimmotl  caves,  petre factions,  Indian  antiquities, 
&c.,  are  by  no  meai  s  unconmon  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to  de- 
scribe these  marvello  s  c  a  o  but  full  accounts  will  be  found  of  each 
in  the  description  of   1  e    ae  eral  localities. 

The  climate  of  N  I  A  ne  ca  s  almost  as  celebrated  for  its  preponde- 
rance of  cold  as  Africa  is  for  the  preponderance  of  heat.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  maritime  coast  of  the  Pacific,  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
temperature  in  the  same  latitude  is  everywhere  inferior  to  that  of  the  old 
world.  Countries  which,  from  theii  geographical  position,  we  should  suppose 
to  be  temperate  and  mild,  are  exposed  to  long  and  severe  winters,  and  in 
point  of  fact;  countries  in  the  same  parallel  with  England,  are  almost  en- 
tirely too  rigorous  for  the  habitation  of  man ;  and  even  in  the  45th  parallel 
on  the  north  side  of  the  great  lakes,  winter  enshrouds  more  than  one  half  of 
the  year.  Frost  is  no  unfrequent  visitant  on  the  low  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  which  are  on  the  same  parallel  with  Morocco,  Cairo  and  Suez. 
This  predominance  of  cold  has  been  ascribed  to  a  variety  of  causes ;  one, 
and  not  the  least,  is  the  greater  elevation  of  the  surface.  Not  only  is  the 
continent  traversed  by  immense  mountains,  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
but  in  Mexico  very  extensive  plains  are  found  at  an  elevation  of  from  6,000 
to  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  In  some  parts,  where  the 
plateaus  rise  rapidly,  there  is  often  within  a  few  leagues,  an  extraordinary 
change  of  temperature.  At  Vera  Cruz  and  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Mexico, 
northward  to  the  Rio  Grande,  the  heat  is  generally  qnite  oppressive,  while 
a  few  hours'  journey  brings  the  traveller  to  the  "  tierra  templada,"  where 
the  air  is  clear  and  the  heat  moderate,  and  thence  is  but  a  short  distance  to 
the  high  plateau,  where  an  overcoat  and  blanket  would  not  be  found  un- 
comfortable. Such  is  the  rapid  succession  of  climate,  that  within  a  short 
time  and  distance,  the  polar  cold  and  the  tropic  heat  may  be  successively 


These  different  climates  have  different  vegetable  productions.  "  Hence, 
the  traveller  journeying  down  the  deep  descent  of  one  of  those  magnificent 
ravine,  (leading  from  the  plateau  of  Mexico,)  through  forests  of  birches, 
oaks  and  pines,  finds  himself  suddenly  on  the  level  shores,  surrounded  by 
palms,  and  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  animal  products  of  the  north 
and  south,  of  the  Alpine  regions  and  tropics — nay,  of  the  eastern  and  western 
hemispheres,  mingled  together,  WolvM  of  northern  aspect  dwelling  in  the 
vicinity  of  monkeys ;  humming-birds  returning  periodically  from  the  borders 
of  the  frozen  zone,  with  the  northern  bunting  and  soft  feathered  tit  mice,  to 
nestle  near  parrots;  and  the  common  European  whistling-duck  and  teal, 
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swimming  in  lakes  which  swarm  with  syiens  and  Brazilian  pairas  and  boat 
bills." 

Another  cause  of  the  inferior  temperature  of  the  new  world  may  be  partly 
ascribed  to  the  great  indentation  of  the  sea  between  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica, and  the  absence  of  those  estensise  sandy  deserts  in  the  tropical  regions, 
which,  by  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun,  d  Af  '  so  uncom  nonly 
heated.     The  place  of  these  is  supplied  by  d  n  d  ed  by 

the  largest  rivers  of  the  world,  which  powe   u  y  d  m       h  infl     nee  of 

the  solar  beams.     A  strong  and  abundant  v  n  distin- 

guishing characteristic  of  North  as  well  asS      hAn  ajd        hs  fact 

may  be  attributed  much  of  the  difference  wh    h        u    «  h       d  from 

tlie  new  world. 

And  with  respect  to  North  America,  we  may  add,  that  while  but  a  small 
portion  of  it  is  within  the  torrid  zone,  it  reaches  far  within  the  Arctic  circle, 
where  it  also  attains  to  a  great  breadth.  The  north-west  wind  prevails  in 
the  winter.  This  wind,  sweeping  over  a  desolate  country,  overspread  with 
marshes,  forests,  frozen  lakes,  and  mountains  buried  under  eternal  snow,, 
contracts  an  intense  degree  of  cold,  and  in  its  progress  southward,  passing 
over  a  wilderness,  where  the  forests  shade  the  earth  from  the  sun,  its  original 
character  is  in  no  respect  changed.  It  slowly  yields  to  the  dominion  of  la- 
titude, and  retains  its  boreal  character  long  after  it  has  penetrated  into  the 
natural  regions  of  heat.  Throughout  North  America  the  north  wind  is  ac- 
cordingly felt  to  be  keen  and  piercing.  It  increases  the  rigor  of  the  seasons, 
and  extends  the  influence  of  winter  far  into  thtrae  latitudes,  which,  in  the 
other  hemisphere,  are  blessed  with  perpetual  spring. 

The  countri^  lying  within  the  tropics  are  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the 
northern  blasts ;  and  the  great  heats  felt  at  Vera  Cruz  and  other  sea-board 
cities,  are  often  suddenly  reduced  by  strata  of  cold  air  brought  by  the  north 
winds  from  the  polar  regions.  These  winds  blow  from  October  to  March, 
frequently  bursting  forth  in  tremendous  hurricanes — "  northers,"  and  cool- 
ing the  air  to  such  a  degree,  that  at  Vera  Cruz  the  thermometer  very  fre- 
quently falls  to  6(P  Pahr.  In  the  basin  of  Mexico,  the  temperature  has 
sometimes  marked  the  freezing  point,  and  thin  ice  has  been  formed  on 
stagnant  pools. 

To  the  prevalence  of  these  north  winds,  therefore,  combined  with  the  ex- 
traordinary elevation  of  the  surface  and  the  yet  uncultivated  state  of  the 
country,  overspread  with  vast  forests,  the  inferior  temperature  of  North  Ame- 
rica seems  ascribable.  But  with  this  great  inconvenience,  the  climate  of 
the  continent  is  healthy,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  not  greater,  in  the  more 
elevated  regions,  to  that  of  the  old  world,  and  in  some  of  the  middle  dis- 
tricts longevity  is  a  distinguishing  feature  in  its  vital  statistics. 

Stretching,  as  North  America  does,  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  far  within 
the  tropics,  and  possessing  soils  of  every  elevation  and  quality,  her  vegeta- 
ble productions  are  necessarily  of  varied  character.  Owing  to  the  humidity 
and  comparative  coolness  of  the  climate  and  the  natural  richness  of  the  land, 
fertilized  by  the  successive  decays  of  ages,  her  forests  and  pastures  are  of 
unrivalled  extent,  luxuriance  and  magnificence. 

Tbe  forests  consist,  generally,  of  very  heavy  timber,  including  many  species 
of  pines  and  larches,  unknown  to  the  old  world,  with  an  endless  variety  of 
oaks,  maples,  cypresses,  tulip  trees,  mahogany,  log-wood,  &c.,  &c. ;  nor 
are  the  agricultural  products  less  peculiar  or  less  diversified.  The  potatoe  is 
eminently  an  American  tuber,  and  tobacco,  now  the  greatest  luxury  of  both 
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worlds,  though  its  cultivation  is  extended  to  almost  all  countries,  was  indi- 
genous to  North  America  alone.  Indian  corn,  millet,  cocoa,  vanilla,  pi- 
mento, copa.ilia,  jaJap,  sassafras,  nux  vomica,  and  many  other  drugs  and 
medicines  important  in  the  aits  and  pharmacy,  are  all  American.  The 
coccus  coehinilifer,  which  produces  the  cochineal  of  commerce,  is  peculiar 
to  Mexico.  These  all  grow  wild,  in  a- state  of  nature,  or  are  cultivated  for 
the  coDvenience  of  collection,  and  have  been  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  the 
country. 

The  forests  and  fields  of  North  America,  however,  have  been  enriched 
i]y  contributions  from  the  old  world,  and  many  plants,  hitherto  unknown  to 
American  soil,  have,  since  Europeans  settled  in  the  countiy,  been  intro- 
duced and  become  valuable  adjuncts  to  her  already  varied  products.  At 
the  head  of  these  may  be  placed  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  rice,  all  of  which 
find  a  congenial  soii  and  succeed  to  perfection.  The  sugar  cane,  originally 
from  the  East  Indies  or  Madeira,  and  the  cofiee  plant,  have  become  staple 
products ;  and  oranges,  lemons,  peaches  and  most  descriptions  of  fruit  trees, 
are  of  eastern  origin.  American  apples,  though  now  superior  to  the  apples 
of  England,  are  derived  from  trees  carried  from  that  country ;  and  the  vine, 
the  cultivation  of  which  has  of  late  years  been  much  attended  to,  seems  to 
flourish  in  many  parts  of  the  country  almost  as  well  as  in  its  native  soil  in 
Western  Europe. 

The  Zoology  op  North  America,  though  as  yet  but  little  known,  pre- 
sents a  vast  catalogue  of  the  different  famdiea  of  animated  nature.  The 
.inimala  differ  in  many  important  respects  from  those  of  Europe,  and 
of  the  useful  kinds  there  are  singularly  few.  Neither;  the  horse,  the 
ox,  nor  the  hog  were  found  on  the  American  continent  when  discovered, 
and  the  want  of  them  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  considerable 
obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  the  natives  in  the  career  of  civilization. 
The  elephant  and  camel  were  also  unknown  to  America,  and  in  fact  the 
aborigines  appear  to  have  had  no  substitute  for  these  essentially  valuable 
animSs.  The  Bison,  or  American  ox,  {Bos  Americanus,)  the  largest  na- 
tive quadruped  of  the  New  World,  is  principally  found  on  the  vast  western 
prairies.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  it  has  never 
been  found  on  the  Atlantic  plain.  The  Bos  Moschatus,  or  muak  ox,  is 
found  only  in  the  pioat  northerly  parts  of  America,  to  the  west  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  from  60°  to  73<^  north  latitude.  Its  horns,  which  cover  all  its  ibre- 
Jiead,  are  often  of  great  weight.  The  Rocky  Mountain  goat,  remarkable 
for  the  fineness  of  its  wool,  inhabits  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  Mexico  to 
the  extremity  of  the  range.  Several  species  of  deer  are  also  found  in  vari- 
ous parts.  The  rein-deer  is  the  most  northern  ruminating  animal,  being 
found  in  Greenland  and  the  most  northerly  of  the  Arctic  Islands,  and  on 
the  west  coast  it  descends  as  far  as  the  Columbia  River. 

The  canine  race  of  North  America  is  of  several  species,  some  of  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  New  World.  The  physiognomy  of  the  American  wolf, 
when  contrasted  with  that  of  Europe,  is  very  distinct.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  foxes.  The  fur  of  the  earns  lagopus,  or  Arctic  fos,  and  of  some 
other  varieties  of  the  same  genus,  is  of  considerable  value.  The  best 
known  variety  of  the  American  dog  is  the  canis  famUiaris,  found  in  New- 
foundland. This  animal  is  now  common,  from  the  northern  settlements  of 
Canada  to  the  shores  of  Florida,  and  has  become  deservedly  a  great  favor- 
ite. It  is  strong  and  active,  has  long  and  fine  glossy  hair,  a  curved,  bushy 
tail,  and  webbed  toes,  by  means  of  which  it  swims  admirably  well.  The 
color  of  the  back  and  sides  is  generally  black,  with  a  white  belly  and  legs, 
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and  frequently  a  white  spot  at  the  tip  of  its  tail.  It  is  naturally  fitted,  by 
its  thick  covering  of  hair,  for  a  cold  climate,  and  is  more  active  and  in 
better  health  in  this  country  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

The  beaver,  {castor,)  is  more  abundant,  perhaps,  in  the  north-western 
parts  of  North  America,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  But  the 
great  demand  for  and  high  price  of  its  fur,  has  led  to  a  great  diminution  of 
its  numbers,  and  to  its  nearly  total  extinction  in  the  more  accessible  parts 
of  the  country ;  and  its  entire  extermination  at  a  no  very  distant  day  may  be 
calculated  upon,  if  means  are  not  taken  for  its  preservation  and  increase. 

North  America  has  but  few  beasts  of  prey.  The /eft's  discolor,  or  puma, 
is  found  on  both  the  northern  and  southern  continents ;  though  denominated 
the  American  lion,  it  is  neither  so  large  nor  fierce  as  the  jaguar.  A  number 
of  bears,  some  of  them  of  the  largest  and  most  formidable  description,  are 
found  in  Arctic  America,  two  of  which  are  peculiar  to  those  inhospitable 
regions. 

Tropical  America  has  a  great  variety  of  apes  and  monkeys,  but  none  of 
them  approach  so  nearly  to  the  human  form  as  the  ourang-outang  or  chim- 
panzee ;  and  none  of  them  have  the  ferocity  of  the  baboon.  Many,  how- 
ever, have  prehensile  tails,  endowed  with  so  great  delicacy  of  touch,  that 
they  have  been  compared  to  the  trunk  of  the  elephant.  This  fits  them  ad- 
mirably for  travelling  from  tree  to  tree,  and  sporting  in  the  vast  forests 
which  they  inhabit.   ' 

Portions  of  North  America  are  infested  by  a  great  variety  of  reptiles.  The 
rattle-snake  is  as  common  as  its  bite  is  dangerous,  but  there  are  many  others 
whose  attacks  are  little  less  venomous.  The  true  boareaitstriclor  is  found 
of  enormous  size  in  the  marshes  and  swamps  of  tropical  America.  Centi- 
pedes, sometimes  a  yard  in  length,  enormous  spiders,  scorpions,  &c.,  are 
also  found  in  these  regions. 

Among  the  insects  of  North  America  are  many  of  large  size  and 
beautiful  colors ;  the  butterflies  are  truly  gorgeous,  and  the  bug-tribe 
as  varied  as  extensive.  No  country  in  the  world  presents  such  a  field  for 
the  entomologist  or  amateur  collector.  The  mosquito,  in  the  middle  and 
southern  regions,  is  a  prolific  and  most  annoying  creature,  and  in  some 
places  in  Mexico  and  Centra!  America  is  in  such  numbers  and  so  vicious, 
as  to  render  whole  districts  uninhabitable.  According  to  Humboldt,  white 
ants  and  termites  are  even  more  destructive  here  than  their  congeners  in 
the  old  world. 

The  birds  of  North  America  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  are  at  the 
present  day  as  fully  known  to  Europe  as  to  Americans  themselves,  through 
the  labors  of  the  indefatigable  Audubon,  whose  works  on  natural  history 
have  a  world-wide  celebrity.  The  birds  of  prey  are  of  a  great  number  of 
species,  including  eagles,  vultures,  hawks,  falcons,  owls,  &c.  The  white- 
headed  or  bald  eagle  is  well-known  as  the  national  emblem  of  the  United 
States.  The  vultures  are  the  great  Californian  vulture,  the  black  vulture, 
andthetnrkey-buzzard;  the  latter  is  weli-known  and  numerous  in  the  South- 
ern United  States,  where,  faaagre  their  filthy  habila,  they  are  protected  by  law 
as  useful  denizens,  being  of  great  benefit  in  consuming  decaying  animal  mat- 
ter, which  would  otherwise  pollute  the  atmosphere,  and  render  a  locality  of- 
fensive and  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  people.  The  wild  turkey  of  America 
is  a  noble  bird,  of  brilliant,  blackish  plumage  ;  and  of  this  bird  Dr.  Franklin 
has  observed  :"It  would  have  been  a  much  fitter  emblem  for  our  country  than 
the  white-headed  eagle,  a  lazy,  cowardly,  tyrannical  bird,  living  on  the  labors 
of  others,  and  more  suited  to  represent  an  imperial  despotic  government  than 
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the  Republic  of  America."  The  duck  tribe  is  very  numerous.  Canvas- 
backs  arc  peculiar  to  America,  wad  are  esteemed  a  great  luxury  by  the 
gourmand  ;  they  are  found  mostly  on  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  neighboring 
rivers.  But  the  most  characteristic  of  American  birds  is  the  humming- 
bird, remarkable  alike  for  its  small  size  and  the  brilliant  metallic  lustre  of 
its  plumage ;  it  is  found  south  of  the  45th  parallel,  but  is  more  numerous 
towards  the  southern  coasts.  Vast  flights  of  pigeons,  in  their  periodica! 
migrations,,  frequently  darken  the  sun,  and  often  require,  such  is  their 
countless  number,  four  or  five  days  in  passing  over  one  particular  spot. 
Their  course  is  marked  by  millions  of  those  who  have  fallen  from  exhaus- 
tion or  pressure,  and  the  ground  for  miles  is  frequently  covered  vfith  such 
as  have  perished.  Of  the  game  species  there  are  partridges,  grouse,  pheas- 
ants, &ic. ;  in  general,  however,  these  are  dist.nct  in  species  to  those  of 
Europe.  The  mocking-bird,  the  blue-jay  and  whip-poor-will,  are  all  pecu- 
liar to  America.  Robins  of  large  size,  sparrows,  and  the  smaller  birds,  are 
everywhere  in  great  numbers.  The  American  robin  is  four  times  the  size 
of  that  of  Europe. 

The  waters  of  North  America  swarm  with  a  great  variety  of  the  finny 
tribes.  The  cod,  the  mackerel,  the  shad,  &c.,  are  delicious,  and  very 
abundant  on  the  coast  and  in  the  great  rivers.  The  lakes  produce  enormous 
sized  pike,  pickerel  and  other  fresh  water  fish,  and  the  salmon  inhabits  the 
rivers  in  the  north  and  the  Columbia  R.ivpr  on  the  wostorn  ooaat.  Shell- 
fish are  nowherp  so  abundant  as  here. 

The  cetaceous  family  inhabit  the  more  northerly  seas ;  the  most  useful 
and  remarkable,  are  the  oommon  and  spermaceti  whales  and  the  oarwhate. 
The  common  seal  is  abundant  on  aJ!  the  coasts  and  islands  of  America,  but 
it  is  more  common  in  the  high  latitudes  than  elsewhere,  and  is  of  essential 
use  to  the  Esquimaux  and  other  original  tribes,  furnishing  them  with  almost 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  both  aa  regards  clothing  and  food. 

Nothing,  however,  is  so  worthy  of  remark  in  relation  to  the  zoology  of 
North  America,  as  the  wonderful  increase  of  horses  and  cattle,  brought  by 
the  first  settlers  from  Europe.  Had  we  not  been  fully  aware  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances in  regard  to  their  immigration,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
supposed  that  they  were  indigenous  to  America,  and  that  it  in  fact  was  their 
native  country.  They  here  rove  about  in  immense  herds  in  a  state  of 
pristine  freedom ;  and  so  numerous  have  they  become,  that  the  slaughter  of 
oxen,  not  for  the  carcass,  but  merely  for  the  hide,  is  the  principal  business 
of  several  extensive  districts.  In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  increase 
of  horses,  the  mode  of  existence  of  the  natives,  especially  in  CaHfornia,  has 
been  wholly  changed ;  they  have  become  expert  horsemen,  and  pass  con- 
siderable part  of  their  time  on  horseback,  approaching  in  this  respect  the 
Tartars  and  Arabs  of  the  old  world.  Sheep,  however,  have  not  succeeded 
so  well  in  America  as  cattle  and  horses,  and  their  wool,  in  most  parts.  Is  of 
an  inferior  quality  to  that  of  the  European  stock,  and  the  mutton  ranker  in 

The  Aborigines  or  Native  Indians  are  a  distinct  race,  differing  alto- 
gether in  physical  form,  in  language,  and,  perhaps,  in  intellectual  character, 
from  every  other  variety  of  the  human  race.  Probably,  however,  the  ge- 
neral agreement  which  exists  among  themselves,  is  even  more  remarkable 
than  their  disagreement  from  other  races.  The  Red  men,  as  the  Americans 
call  themselves,  in  oontra-disti  notion  to  the  TF/itVes  of  Europe  and  theBlar.ks 
of  Africa,  exhibit  surprisingly  little  difference,  although  extending  over  70^' 
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on  the  north  side,  and  54°  on  the  south  side  of  the  equator.  Heat  or  cold, 
drought  or  moistare,  elevation  or  depression  of  surface,  have  certainly  nc 
effect  in  the  production,  even  in  the  smallest  variations,  occasionally  dis- 
coverable among  them.  "  The  Indians  of  New-Spain,"  says  Humboldt, 
"  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  who  inhabit  Canada,  Florida,  Peru  and 
Brazil:  over  1,500,000  square  leagues,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Behrjng's  Straits,  we  are  struck  at  the  firat  glance  with  the  general 
resemblance  in  the  features  of  the  inhabitants.  We  think  we  perceive 
them  all  to  be  descended  from  the  same  stock,  notwithstanding  the  prodi- 
gious diversity  of  their  languages.  In  the  portrait,  drawn  by  Volney,  of  the 
Canadian  Indians,  we  recognize  the  tribes  scattered  over  the  savannahs  of 
the  Apure  and  the  Carony.     The  same  style  of  feature  ex.iats  in  both  Arae- 

The  general  physical  conformation  of  the  American  Indian  may  be  briefly 
summed  up.  Their  skin  is  dark,  having  more  or  less  of  a  red  tinge,  usually 
called  copper-colored,  but  thought  to  be  move  correctly  characterized  by 
that  of  cinnamon ;  the  hwr  of  the  head  is  black,  coa.se,  lank,  shining,  long, 
but  not  very  abundant,  and  the  hair  on  the  other  parts  of  the  body  is  very 
deficient.  The  beard  is  seldom  altogether  wanting,  but  it  ia  so  uniformly 
scanty,  as  often  to  present  the  appearance  of  its  being  so.  The  forehead  is 
long,  and  the  eyes  are  deep  sunk,  small  and  black.  The  face  is  broad  across 
the  cheeks,  which  ai'e  round  and  prominent;  nose  well  raised  and  round  at 
the  apex;  the  month  is  large  and  the  lips  blank ;  the  chest  high,  thighs 
massy,  legs  arched,  feet  large,  hands  and  wrists  small.  The  height  is  nearly 
the  mean  European  stature,  but  the  body  is  usually  more  squat  and  thick- 
set. The  countenance  is  hard-favored  and  the  look  stern,  yet,  with  a  certain 
sweetness  in  the  expression  of  the  mouth,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
rest  of  the  features.  It  will  appear  from  this  statement,  that  the  races  which 
the  American  most  nearly  resembles,  are  the  Mongol,  Malayan  and  Indo- 
Chinese.  The  features  of  the  face,  are,  however,  more  amply  chiselled  than 
in  any  of  these  ;  the  frontal  bones  are  more  flattened  than  in  any  of  them, 
and  the  stature  is  greater  than  it  is,  at  least,  in  the  Malayan  race.  Although 
in  the  tropical  regions  of  America  there  are  no  black  men,  as  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  nor  in  the  temperate  regions  any  whites,  as  in  Europe,  still  Tarieties 
do  exist  in  an  inferior  degree,  which  may  be  compared  to  those  which  exist 
among  Europeans  and  among  negroes.  The  most  striking  of  these  are  found 
in  the  short,  squat  and  tallow-colored  Esquimaux,  about  the  polar  regions 
of  the  north,  and  the  tall  Patagonians  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  southern 
continent.  The  first  of  these  differ  in  no  respect,  as  far  as  physical  form  is 
concerned,  from  the  people  of  the  same  name  in  Asia  and  Europe.  In  point 
of  height,  the  several  Indian  nations  differ  materially  even  on  the  same  con- 
tinent :  and  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  remarked,  Uiat  the  American  race 
exhibits  a  wider  difference  in  stature  than  any  other  family  of  mankind, 
while  this  difference,  at  the  same  time,  would  not  seem  to  be  productive  of 
any  essential  variation  in  either  physical  or  intellectual  capacity.  In  point 
of  color,  there  is  no  material  difference,  except  in  shade.  The  probability 
is,  after  all,  the  number  of  races  of  men  in  America  is  at  least  as  great  as 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  but  still,  throughout  the  whole,  the  contour 
of  a  distinct  family  ia  perceptible,  and  the  same  features  are  alike  recognized 
from  the  north  to  the  south,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  intellectual  faculties  of  this  great  family  are  decidedly  inferior.  They 
arenot  only  averse  to  the  restraints  of  education,  but  are  incapable  of  abstract 
sreasoning.     Their  minda  seize  on  simple  truths,  bat  reject  all  investigation 
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and  analysis.  Their  long  proximity  to  Earopeana  lias  caused  little  change 
in  their  mode  of  thinking  or  in  their  manner  of  life,  and  their  social  condi- 
tion is  consequently  not  far  removed  from  the  primitive  barbarism  in  which 
they  existed  on  the  first  viaita  of  civilized  man.  They  have  made  few  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  their  houses  or  boats;  their  inventive  and 
imitative  faculties  appear  to  be  very  humble,  nor  have  tliey  the  smallest 
tasle  for  the  arts  and  sciences.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  their  mental 
defects,  is  the  difficulty  with  which  they  comprehend  the  relation  of  numbera, 
and  to  this  defect  is  to  be  attributed  many  of  their  disputes  with  the  Eu- 
ropeans who  have  purchased  their  lands. 

With  respect  to  the  American  languages,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that 
they  exhibit  reserabianuea  not  less  remaikable  than  those  which  we  have 
noticed  in  the  physical  and  mental  characteristics  of  the  people.  All  nations 
have  languages  which  possess  a  common  distinctive  character,  but  still  ap- 
parently differing  from  all  those  of  the  old  world  with  wliich  we  are  ac- 
quainted. This  resemblance  is  not  of  an  indefinite  hind,  but  consists, 
generally,  in  the  peculiar  modes  of  conjugating  verbs  by  the  insertion  of 
syllables,  which  gave  rise  to  the  remark  of  Lavater,  that  this  wonderful 
uniformity  "  favors  in  a  singular  manner  the  supposition  of  a  primitive 
people,  which  formed  the  common  stock  of  the  American  indigenous 
nations."  History  and  physical  science,  however,  have  hitherto  completely 
failed  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  North  American  Indians ; 
and  it  is  needless  to  repeat  the  numerous  hypothesis  and  conjectures  which 
have  been  hazarded.  On  this  subject,  the  work,  "  The  Origin  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  hy  John  Mackintosh,"  is  very  concise,  and  as  a  book  of 
great  value  and  interest,  it  is  highly  recommended  to  the  reader's  perusal. 
The  whole  number  of  pure  Indians  in  North  America  may  be  set  down  at 
about  7,0110,000,  of  which  the  greater  part  inhabit  Mexico  and  Central  Ame- 
rica. The  numbers  in  the  British  Possessions  and  the  United  States  are 
comparatively  few. 

The  several  principal  nations  inhabiting  North  America,  and  all  speak- 
ing a  different  language,  are  aa  follows  : 

In  Ceatral  America : — The  Changuenes ;  the  Taukas  ;  the  Mosqui- 
toes, and  the  Poyais,  &c. 

In  Yucatan  i — The  Chols  or  Choles ;  the  Lacaudones  and  the  Maya- 
Q,uiche  family,  consisting  of  the  Mayas  or  Yucatans,  the  Mames  or  Paco- 
mams,   the  (Quiches,  Kachiqueles  and  Kachis,  &c. 

In  Mexico  : — The  Chapanegues,  in  Chiapa ;  the  Mixteques  and  Zapo- 
teques,  in  Oaxaca  ;  the  Totomaques,  in  Vera  Cruz  and  Puebia;  the  Mexi- 
cans or  Aztecs;  theOthoms,  the  Tarasques,  in  Medio  scan  ;  theTarahu- 
maia,  in  Durango ;  the  Yaquis,  in  Sonora ;  the  Moquis ;  and  the  Apaches, 
of  which  there  are  numerous  tribes. 

In  Ike  United  States  ; — The  Pania-Arrapahoes  family,  comprising  a  num- 
ber of  subdivisions,  which  inhabit  the  country  drained  by  the  Platte;  the 
Columbian  family,  which  possess  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  River ;  the 
Sioux-Osage  family ;  tlie  Mobile-Natchez  family  ;  the  Mohawk,  Huron  or 
Iroquois  family ;  the  Lenappe  family  ;  and  innumerable  tribes  belonging  to 
these  great  families,  which  will  be  further  noticed  elsewhere. 

In  the  British  and  other  Northern  regions  : — The  Walcash  or  Nootka : 
the  Kalriche  family,  and  the  several  nations  of  the  Esquimaux. 

The  Caucasian  oit  White  Races,  who  have  settled  in  America,  belons 
chiefly  to  the  nations  of  Western  Europe.  The  Spaniards  colonized 
Mexico  and  Florida ;  the  English  colonized  the  Eastern  portions  of  North 
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America,  from  Florida  northward  ;  the  Danes  settled  Greenland,  Iceland, 
&.C. ;  the  French  were  the  ftrat  settlers  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  tjic  Mis- 
sassippi.  Numerous  Dutch  colonists  settled  at  New-York  and  in  New-Jer- 
sey. To  these  have  been  added  Swedes,  Germans,  Swiss,  Scotch,  both 
Celtic  and  Saxon,  and  Irish  in  great  numbers ;  and  out  of  all  these  has 
been  formed  the  great  Anglo-American  family,  which  is  now  rapidly  spread- 
ing over  all  the  habitable  portion  of  North  America,  subduing  nature  and 
nations  in  its  progress  to  universal  dominion.  The  Russians  have  some 
settlements  in  the  extreme  north-west,  but  these  being  merely  temporary 
sojourners,  cannot  be  taken  into  a  general  account  of  the  population, 

African  Negroes  have,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  been  imported  into 
North  America,  and  are  now  continued  in  the  Southern  United  States  as 
slaves.  Pure  negroes  still  form  about  one-eleventh  of  the  population; 
while  the  races  sprung  from  intermixtures  are  also  very  numerous.  These 
have  never  attained  to  excellence,  either  in  literature  or  the  arts,  but  are 
still  looked  upon  as  an  inferior  race ;  and  even  where  slavery  does  not  ex- 
ist, their  social  condition  is  not  one  of  the  happiest  description. 

All  the  European  colonists,  and  many  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  pro- 
fess Christianity  ;  but  several  of  the  independent  tribes  are  still  addicted  to 
Fetichism,  or  to  what  may  be  called  Sabeism  or  Dualism,  It  is  very  re- 
markable, that  among  all  the  tribes,  however  savage,  we  find  an  idea,  more 
or  less  clear,  of  a  Supreme  Being,  who  governs  the  heaven  and  the  earth ; 
of  an  evil  spirit,  who  shares  with  him  the  dominion  of  nature ;  and  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  or  rather  of  a  future  state  of  existence.  Several 
of  the  tribes  have  priests  or  conjurors ;  some  have  neither ;  but  all  believe 
in  the  existence  of  invisible  beings,  and  of  a  future  life.  Some  represent 
God  under  the  form  of  a  star ;  some  as  an  animal ;  some,  on  the  contrary, 
see  him  only  in  the  phenomena  of  nature.  A  great  number  of  religious 
creeds,  based  on  supposed  revelations,  as  well  as  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  have  disappeared  with  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  those 
who  professed  them ;  but  some  part  of  the  creed  or  religious  practices  of 
the  Aztec  nation,  seem  still  to  be  preserved  among  their  descendants.  It 
is  even  curious  to  observe  in  the  creed  of  the  Tlascalteks  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration  ;  and  to  find  among  the  Mexicans,  traditions  of  the  mother 
of  mankind  having  fallen  from  her  estate  of  innocence  and  happiness ;  of 
a  great  flood,  in  which  a  single  family  escaped  on  a  raft ;  and  of  a  pyra- 
midal edifice  raised  by  the  pride  of  mankind,  and  destroyed  by  the  wrath 
of  tlie  gods  ;  ceremonies  of  purification  at  the  birth  of  children  ;  images, 
made  of  maize  flour,  and  distributed  in  portions  to  the  people  assembled  in 
the  temples  ;  confession  of  sins  made  by  penitents  ;  and  religious  associa- 
tions, resembling  those  of  the  monks  and  nuns  of  Catholic  countries.  At 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  human  blood  flowed  in  the  teocallis,  or  temples, 
of  the  Mexicans, 

The  Sioux,  the  Chippeways,  the  Sakis,  the  Foxes,  the  "Winnebagoes,  the 
Menomenes,  and  other  tribes  of  North  America,  all  believe,  perhaps,  in  a 
Great  Spirit ;  but  there  is  no  individual  among  them  who  has  not  a  favorite 
object  of  reverence,  in  some  animal,  tree,  herb,  or  root.  Every  chief  of  a 
family,  every  old  woman,  and  almost  every  individual,  has  a  collection  of 
herbs  and  medicinal  roots,  which  they  call  the  medicine  bag,  and  regard  as 
a  sanctuary  of  so  many  divinities.  They  keep  it  carefully  in  their  tents, 
and  never  separate  from  it  when  they  are  at  war  or  on  a  journey.  Among 
several  of  these  tribes,  when  they  are  settled  for  a  portion  of  the  year. 
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there  are  huts,  where  girls  are  placed  to  watch  over  the  fire  which  is  kept 
burning  in  the  centre,  like  the  Roman  vestals,  the  Peruvian  Virgins  of  the 
Sun,  the  guardians  ol'  the  Prytaneum  at  Athens,  and  the  Gaebres  of  Persia 
and  India.  It  seems  to  be  considered  as  an  emblem  of  the  sun,  or  at  least 
is  consecrated  to  that  vivifying  luminary. 

The  religion  of  the  Natches,  Choctaws,  and  some  other  tribes,  is  a  kind 
of  Sabeism.  The  Cahans  make  the  most  extravagant  gestures  in  addres- 
sing the  Supreme  Being.  The  Knisteneaux  regard  as  spirits  the  fogs 
which  cover  the  marshes  of  their  country.  The  Chippewas  believe  they 
we  descended  from  a  dog,  and,  consequently,  regard  that  animal  as  sacred ; 
they  represent  the  Creator  of  the  World  under  the  form  of  a  bird,  whose 
eyes  flash  lightning  and  wJiose  voice  produces  thunder.  They  have  also 
traditions  of  a  great  flood,  and  of  the  long  life  of  the  primitive  human  race. 

Among  several  of  the  North  American  tribes  fanaticism  occasions  scenes 
not  less  cruel,  than  those  with  which  the  Hindoos  celebrate  their  Currack- 
puja  ;  but  our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  enumerate  ceremonies  which  are 
almost  as  various  as  the  tribes  that  practice  them. 

North  America  is  poHticaily  divided  into  a  number  of  independent  states, 
and  the  coloniaJ  possessions  of  several  European  nations.  These  we  shall 
describe  is  the  following  order  i — 1.  Danish  Possessions.  2.  French  Pos- 
sessions. 3.  Russian  Possessions.  4.  Sritisk  Possessions,  (with  lUosqui- 
tia.)  5.  The  United  States  of  America.  6.  The  United  States  of  Mexico. 
7.  The  Independent  States  of  Central  America,  viz,  :  Guatemala,  San 
Salvador,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua. 


DANISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Greenland,  with  Iceland,  Jan  Mayen's  Land,  &.c.,  form  the  possessions 
of  Denmark  in  North  America.  The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  ex- 
tent and  population  of  each  separately  : 


Total  lor    0)  71  100 

Grbbnl.^nd  lies  to  the  north-east  of  the  continent  havmg  Dd*i?  Straits 
on  the  west,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east  how  far  it  extends  north 
has  never  been  ascertained — Cape  Farewell,  in  latitude  59°  49  north  is 
its  most  southerly  point.  This  country  is  of  a  triangular  shape  with  its 
apex  to  the  south,  and  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  be  united  to  the 
continent  on  the  north-west;  but  further  research  s  of  navin-ators  ha\e  is- 
certained  this  to  be  untrue,  and  it  is  probable  that  Greenland  n  ill  eventually 
be  found  to  be  a  large  island. 

The  whole  country  is  high  and  rocky  ;  its  s  irfj.ce  presenting  a  chaotic 
assemblage  of  sterile  mountains,  bare  or  covered  with  ice  which  also 
covers  the  intervening  valHes.  A  range  of  lofty  mountains  are  said  to  tra 
verse  its  centre,  dividing  it  into  East  and  West  Greenland      The  east  shore 
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above  65.°  north,  is  an  impenetrable  accumulation  of  ice,  and  is  much 
colder,  more  barren  and  miserable  than  the  transmontane  districts.  It 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  one  uninterrupted  glacier.  The  western  shore  is 
high,  rugged  and  barren,  and  rises  close  to  the  water's  edge  in  cliffs  and 
mountains,  which  are  seen  from  sea  at  the  distance  of  60  miSes.  The 
whole  coast  is  indented  with  a  number  of  bays  or  Jiords ;  and  interspersed 
with  innumerabSe  islands ;  the  principal  of  these  is  the  island  of  Disco,  in 
the  bay  of  the  same  name.  The  coasts  and  islands  are  the  only  parts  of 
Greenland  ascertained  to  be  inhabited. 

The  rocks  are  principally  of  granite,  gneiss,  clay-slate,  porphyry,  pot- 
stone,  &c.  Rich  copper  ore,  black  lead,  marble,  asbestos,  serpentine,  gar- 
nets, crystals,  and  some  other  valuable  stones,  are  found  in  abundance. 
There  are  no  volcanoes,  but  hot  springs  are  found  on  the  coasts.  Coal  is 
obtained  on  the  island  of  Disco. 

Vegetation,  even  in  the  south,  is  almost  suspended  ;  a  few  stunted  birch, 
alders  and  willow  trees,  with  mosses,  lichens,  grasses,  and  fungi,  form  its 
whole  fauna.  On  the  west  coast,  however,  the  cultivation  of  culinary 
vegetables  has  succeeded,  and  several  kinds  of  wild  berries  have  attained 
considerable  perfection. 

Among  the  animals,  are  the  rein-deer  in  the  south,  and  the  polar  bear  in 
the  north ;  white  hares,  foxes,  of  various  colors,  and  dogs  ;  seals  abound  on 
the  southern  coasts,  where  also  the  walrus  is  met  with.  In  the  north  seas 
are  whales  of  several  species,  and  in  the  sea,  rivers  and  fiords  an  abundance 
of  fish  :  turbot,  herrings,  salmon,  halibuts,  rays,  &c.,  with  a  great  variety  o'' 
Crustacea.  Fishing  and  sealing  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  na- 
tives. Sea-fowl,  eagles,  ravens,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  are  very  nu- 
merous. 

The  climate  is  intensely  cold.  The  sun  has  considerable  power,  however, 
during  the  summer,  but  fine  weather  never  continues  long.  Violent  storms 
are  frequent  in  autumn ;  rain  or  hail  are  unfrequent,  the  latter  seldom  falls. 
The  aurora-boreal  is  has  sometimes  a  light  equal  to  that  of  the  full  moon. 
lu  these  latitudes  there  is  no  night  in  summer  and  no  day  in  winter. 

There  are  in  West  Greenland  thirteen  colonies,  fifteen  minor  commercial 
and  ten  missionary  establishments  ;  the  most  northerly  of  these  is  Upperna- 
vic,  in  latitude  72*^  50' ;  Godt-haab,  or  Good  Hope,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
settlements,  in  latitude  64"^  10',  has  a  good  harbor. 

The  commerce  of  Greenland  is,  of  course,  very  limited.  The  trade 
gives  employment  to  five  or  sis  vessels.  Whale  oil,  seal,  bear  and  rein-deer 
skins,  eider-down,  &c.,  form  the  catalogue  of  its  exports;  the  imports 
consist  of  such  manufactures  as  are  required  by  the  peculiarities  of  the 
country,  among  which  are  woollens,  blankets,  coffee,  spirits,  &c.  fcc. 

The  Greenlandets  are  believed  to  be  of  the  same  race  as  that  which  in- 
habits Northern  Asia  and  America,  from  whom  they  differ  little  in  person, 
manners,  or  language  ;  those  inhabiting  the  west  coast  are  short  in  stature, 
and  have  long,  black  hair,  small  eyes,  and  yellow  or  brown  skins ;  but 
those  living  on  the  east  cbast,  only  a  few  hundreds  in  number,  are  taller, 
fairer,  more  active  and  robust.  These  people  display  skill  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  fishing-boats  and  hunting  implements,  which  are  made  of  the 
drift-wood  which  is  brought  in  vast  quantities  to  the  coast.  Many  have 
embraced  a  species  of  Christianity,  and  their  superstitions  are  now  giving 
way  to  a  rude  sort  of  civilization.  '  In  their  homes  and  persons  they  are 
more  remarkable  for  want  of  cleanliness  than  anything  else.  The  food 
of  the  natives  is  principally  the  dried  flesh  of  the  seal,  with  a  little  game 
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and  fish ;  cofiee,  tobacco,  snuff,  and  brandy,  ate  esteemed  great  luxuries. 
The  whole  population  numbers' about  15,000  souls,  of  which  the  Danish 
and  Norwegiau  colonists  form  about  one-half;  the  native  population,  which 
once  numbered  20,000,  has  been  gradually  diminishing,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
in  the  process  of  a  few  years,  become  extinct. 

Greenland  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  an  Icelander  in  the  fir.?t 
part  of  the  lOth  century,  and  the  first  colony  was  formed  in  ^3.  Under 
the  Norwegian  colonists  the  country  was  governed  by  Icelandic  laws,  and 
had  a  bishop  of  its  own.  MSS.  have  been  recently  discovered  which  throw 
much  light  on  the  history  of  these  primitive  colonies.  Of  the  subsequent 
histoiy,  however,  we  have  no  account,  and  the  fate  of  the  colonists  is  un- 
certain. Several  expeditions  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  undertaken  for 
their  discovery,  but  hitherto  without  success. 

The  first  of  the  modern  settlements  was  established  in  1721,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Danish  crown,  by  Hans  Egede,  a  Norwegian,  who  has 
written  an  interesting  work  on  Greenland. 

Iceland  is  a  large  island  in  the  North  Atlantic,  on  the  confines  of  the 
Arctic  Circle,  generally  considered  as  belonging  to  Europe,  but  which 
should  rather  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  America,  It  is  between  63*^  30' 
and  Q6°  40'  north  latitude,  and  16°  and  93°  west  longitude,  and  is  of  an 
irregular  triangular  si»ape,  having  an  area  of  about  30,000  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  56,000. 

This  land  appears  to  owe  its  existence  to  submarine  volcanic  agency,  and 
.  to  have  been  upheaved  at  intervals  frwn  tlie  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  ranges  of  mountains,  the  principal  ridge  running  east  and  west, 
and  from  these  other  chains  are  g.-ven  off,  which  terminate  on  the  coast  in 
bold  and  rocky  headlands.  Tfle  coast  is  indented  with  fiords,  and  pre- 
sents much  similarity  to  that  of  Norway.  In  the  south-east  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  level  couFcry,  covered  with  vegetation,  but  two-thirds  of 
tlie  island  is  buried  under  lava  and  snow.  The  general  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try is  rugged  and  desolste  in  the  extreme  The  height  of  the  mountains 
has  not  been  well- ascertained,  but  some  have  an  elevation  of  more  than 
7,000  feet.  The  Y>'>kuls  or  enormous  ice  mountains  are  the  highest ;  the 
most  extensive  of  these  is  the  Klofa-Yfikul,  which  covers  an  area  of  3,000 
square  miles,  ifhe  Snafel-Yiikul  in  the  west  is  4,530  feet  high,  and  Oreefa- 
Yrtknl  in  the  east,  6,280  feet,  being  the  highest  culmination  in  Iceland. 
The  celebrBted  volcano,  Hecia,  is  in  the  south-west,  and  about  30  miles  in- 
ward. It  is  more  remarkable  for  the  frequency  and  violence  of  its  erup- 
tions than  its  height,  being  only  5,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
There  are  upwards  of  30  other  volcanoes  in  existence,  which  occasionally 
spread  frightful  desolation  over  the  land.  Twenty-three  eruptions  of  HecIa 
ate  recorded  by  Europeans  since  their  settlement  in  Iceland. 

The  bays  and  harbors  along  the  coast  are  numerous  and  secure,  but  little 
known  or  frequented ;  those  of  Eyafiords  on  the  north,  Eyrarbacka  on  the 
south,  and  Reikiavik  on  the  west,  are  best  known.  The  rivers,  which  are 
numerous  and  comparatively  large,  have  almcet  a  north  and  south  course. 
There  are  several  laltes,  of  which  Myvatn  is  the  most  considerable ;  it  is 
40  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  upwards  of  3f>  islands  composed 
of  lava.  Numerous  other  islands  line  the  whole  coast  of  this  inhospitable 
country,  ail  presenting  the  same  desolate  appearance. 

The  geological  character  of  the  island  is  various  ;  the  rocks  not  bearing 
esternal  marks  of  heat,  are  mostly  of  trap,  and  contain  all  the  varieties  of 
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zeolite,  chalcedony,  greenstone,  porphyry,  slate,  &.c.  ;  the  celebrated 
double  refracting  calcareous  spar  is  found  chiefly  on  the  eastern  coast. 
Basaltic  columns,  similar  to  the  Giant's  Causeway  in  Ireland,  occur  in 
many  parts,  especially  on  the  west,  coast,  where  they  form  several  grottos , 
and  that  of  Stappen  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  cave  of  Fingal,  in 
the  Island  of  Staffa. 

Few  metals  are  met  with ;  iron  and  copper  have  been  found,  but  the 
minea  have  not  been  wrought.  Sulphur  is  abundant  everywhere,  and  for- 
merly was  largely  exported.  The  intermitting  hot  springs  form  the  greatest 
wonder  of  these  polar  regions,  and  are  used  by  the  natives  for  domestic 
purposes ;  food  is  cooked  by  them,  and  huts  built  over  small  fountains  to 
form  steam  baths.  In  some  parts  of  the  island  vast  cauldrons  of  boiling 
mud  are  in  a  state  of  coiistant  ebullition,  sending  up  columns  of  dense 
vapor,  which  obscure  the  atmosphere  a  great  way  around. 

The  extensive  forests  with  which  tradition  invests  Iceland,  no  longer  exist, 
and  nothing  but  stunted  shrubs,  little  better  than  underwood,  are  now  found. 
Vast  quantities  of  iuHurhraad,  or  fossil  wood,  are  frequently  found  at  a  great 
depth  beneath  the  surface. 

Of  wild  animals,  foxes  are  most  numerous,  and  bears  of  northern  aspect 
brought  down  on  the  ice,  frequent  the  shores.  The  reindeer,  introduced 
from  Norway,  has  greatly  multiplied,  and  is  entirely  wild.  Nearly  all  kinds 
of  sea-fowl  inhabit  the  coasts  and  islands,  and  plovers,  curjews,  snipes,  &,o., 
are  found  in  the  interior.  The  eider-duck  abounds,  and  its  feathers  form  a 
staple  export.  The  coasts,  lakes  and  rivers  produce  fine  fish,  and  the  seal 
inhabits  the  coasts,  off  which  are  alsoiast  supplies  of  cod,  haddock,  herring, 
&,c.  The  fisheries  ai'e  extensive,  and  employ  a  great  portion  of  the  people, 
who  exist  principally  on  their  produce.  Large  quantities  of  pickled  fish  are 
also  exported. 

The  climate  is  variable  :  great  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  often 
occur.  The  cold  is  much  increased  by  large  niasses  of  floating  ice,  which 
accumulate  on  the  coasts,  and  fogs  are  perpetual.  Thunder  is  seldom  heard, 
but  storms  of  wind  and  rain  are  frequent,  and  the  atrora  borealis  and  other 
meteors  are  much  more  common  and  brilliant  than  in  more  southern  cli- 
mates. The  sun  is  visible  at  midnight  at  the  summer  sdstice  from  the  hills, 
in  the  north  part  of  the  island,  but  the  summers  are  very  sliott,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  coid,  dark  and  dreary  winter,  not  enlivened  by  a  single  ray  of 
the  great  luminary. 

Agriculture  is  on  a  very  limited  scale,  being  confined  mostly  to  the  growing 
of  grass  and  hay  for  the  herds  of  black  cattle  with  which  the  island  abounds. 
Potatoes  and  some  culinary  vegetables  have  been  introduced,  but  nothing  but 
the  red  cabbage  succeeds  well.  In  1834,  there  were  500,000  sheep,  36  or 
40,000  head  of  black  cattle,  and  from  50  to  60,000  horses  on  the  island.  The 
wtK>l  is  of  fine  descriptions,  and  about  3,00  or4,00  skuppunds  {skuppund= 
6,400  lbs.)  are  annually  exported.  The  whole  population  is  employed  in  feed- 
ing cattle  or  in  fishing,  or  in  both :  those  who  breed  catt!e,  being,  as  compai'ed 
with  those  who  live  by  fishing,  nearly  as  three  to  one.  There  are  no  manu- 
factures, except  of  a  domestic  nature,  carried  on ;  every  man  makes  his  own 
shoes  and  clothes,  in  which  employment  the  bishop  and  other  high  function- 
aries are  frequently  engaged.  Barter  is  the  prevailing  system,  little  or  no 
money  being  possessed  by  the  inhabitants.  The  peasantry  assemble  annu- 
ally at  Reikiavik  and  other  principal  settlements,  and  bring  down  with  them 
wool,  butter,  skins,  tallow,  Iceland  moss  and  some  fine  cattle,  and  in  return 
for  these,  take  back  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  anuffi  brandy,  rye,  wheat,  salt. 
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soap,  &c.  The  better  class  purchase  linens  and  cotton  goods,  which  have 
latterly  come  more  in  use.  Th^se  who  live  near  the  coasts  bring  dried  cod 
and  stock  fish^  dried  salmoHj  whale,  shark  and  seal  oils,  seal  skins,  &c.  The 
domestic  exports  have  been  inconsiderable  of  late. 

The  Icelanders  are  chiefly  of  Norwegian  origin,  and  have  a  frank,  open 
countenance,  florid  ooiuplexion  and  flaxen  hair.  They  have  retained,  with  few 
innovations,  the  ancient  modes  of  life  and  the  costume  of  the  Scandinavian 
race.  Their  dwellings  are  filthy,  and  like  those  of  the  Irish,  repulsive  to 
strangers.  The  people  have  retained,  in  all  ita  purity,  their  ancient 
language,  and  are  very  attentive  to  their  religious  and  moral,  duties.  Do- 
mestic education  is  universal,  and  there  are  few  who  cannot  read  and  nrite. 
Many  of  the  peasants  are  well  versed  in  the  classics,  and  the  Latin  language 
is  frequently  used  as  a  medium  of  communication  with  foreigners.  They 
are  very  fond  of  their  sagas  or  ancient  traditional  tales,  which  are  read 
alouJ  in  their  families  during  the  long  winter  evenings. 

I'he  affairs  of  the  island  are  presided  over  by  a  governor,  with  the  title  of 
Slifiamfmart,  who  is  sometimes  a  native,  but  more  frequently  a  Dane. 
Under  him  are  aminteit,  or  provincial  governors,  and  each  province,  of 
which  there  are  three,  is  divided  into  syssels  or  shires,  presided  over  by 
sysselmen  or  sheriffs :  these  collect  taxes,  hold  petty  courts,  regulate  assess- 
ments, &.C.  The  tatsroed  or  chief  justice,  holds,  with  two  assistants,  a  cri- 
minal court  at  Ueikiavik,  but  capital  offences  are  sent  to  Copenhagen  for 
trial.     Crimes,  however,  are  rare  :  petty  theft  and  drunkenness  are  the  most 


The  island  constitutes  a  bishopric.  There  are  194  parishes,  but  the 
clergy  amount  to  about  300,  and  are  very  poor.  There  are  four  charity 
hospitals,  but  no  work-houses.  The  principal  school  is  at  Bessestadt,  and 
has  three  ma-sters,  who  teach  the  classics,  theology,  anjl  the  Danish  language : 
the  youth  finish  their  studies  at  Copenhagen.  Domestic  education  is  much 
attended  to,  and  is_productive  of  much  good. 

Reikiavik,  the  capital,  on  the  south-west  coast,  has  little  more  than  500 
resident  inhabitants,  chiefly  Danes.  Most  of  the  villages  are  situated  on  the 
coasts,  at  convenient  spots,  for  the  receipt  and  transport  of  merchandise. 

Iceland  was  discovered  by  a  Norwegian  pirate,  in  860,  but  the  earliest 
permanent  settlement  was  effected  in  874.  In  little  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, all  the  coasts  were  occupied  by  settlers ;  and  about  928,  the  inhabitants 
formed  themselves  into  a  republic,  and  established  the  Althing,  or  General 
Assembly  of  the  Nation,  which  was  held  annually  at  Thingvalla,  in  the 
south-west,  and  not  abolished  until  1800.  The  Icelanders  maintained  their' 
independence  foe  nearly  400  years,  but  during  the  I3th  century  became 
subject  to  Norway ;  and  on  the  annexation  of  that  kingdom  to  Denmark, 
Iceland  was  transferred  along  with  it,  and  has  since  remained  a  colonial 
dependence  of  that  nation. 

Spitzbbrgen,  or  pointed  mountains,  (formerly  known  as  East  Greenland,) 
is  the  most  northerly  land  hitherto  discovered,  and  lies  between  the  76th 
and  81st  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  9th  and  3rd  of  east  longitude, 
or  about  midway  between  Nova  Zembla  and, Greenland.  The  group  con- 
sists of  four  principal  islands,  viz. ;  Spitzbergen  Proper,  North-east  Land, 
South-east  Land  and  Charles'  Foreland,  the  last  on  tiie  west  of  the  others. 
Besides  these,  there  are  some  others  of  considerable  extent,  as>  the  Ryke 
Tse  Island  and  the  Ice  Islands  on  the  east,  which  were  discovered  in  1645 ; 
the  Hope  or  Sea  Horse  Island ;  and  the  Bear  or  Cherry  Island,  on  the 
south,  discovered  by  Barentz,  in  1596.     The  Thousand  Islands,  an  archi- 
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peiago  of  some  magnitude,  lie  south  of  South-east  Land.  Innumerable 
smaller  inlets  and  rocks  surround  the  wholt  coast,  which  is  indented  with 
capacious  bays  and  fiords,  in  some  parts  almost  dividing  the  country.  Little, 
however,  is  known  of  the  topography  of  these  notUiem  regions,  nor  has  their 
extent  been  at  all  accurately  ascertained,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  actual  su- 
perfices,  though  occupying  a  larger  space,  ia  smaller  than  that  of  Iceland. 
These  islands  rise  in  many  places  into  mountains,  of  from  IOO6  to  3700  feet 
in  height,  the  peaks  of  which  are  covered  with  snow,  coeval,  perhaps,  with 
their  creation,  The  coasts  are  iron-bound,  presenting  onlj  a  few  tolerable 
harbors :  the  best  of  these  is  Smeerenberg,  on  the  west  coast,  where  the 
Dutch  had  once  a  considerable  establishment.  The  surface,  for  the  most 
part,  is  destitute  of  any  vegetable  or  animal  products,  but  there  are  a  few 
bears  and  foses,  which  live  upon  fish,  &c.  Spitzbergen  was  formerly  a 
principal  station  for  the  whale  fisheries,  but  the  whales  have  been  for  some 
time  past  very  scarce  in  the  surrounding  seas,  and  it  is  now  but  seldom  ri- 
aited.  These  lands  were  originally  discovered  by  Sir  Hugh  WiUoughby,  in 
1533;  were  first  visited  by  the  Dutch,  in  1595,  and  surveyed  by  Captain 
Piiipps,  in  1773.  The  sovereignty  of  Denmark  over  Spitzbergen,  is  of 
course  only  nominal.  It  is  also  claimed  by  the  Autocrat  of  Russia.  There 
is  no  stationary  population. 

Jan  Mayen's  Land,  in  latitude  71°  and  longitude  7°  west,  is  a  small 
island,  also  nominally  under  the  crown  of  Denmark.  It  is  similar  in  cha- 
racter to  the  other  arctic  islands,  and  of  no  possible  use,  except  as  a  harbor 
for  whale  ships.  It  is  generally  about  7,000  feet  above  the  ocean.  Beeren- 
berg,  a  lofty  hill,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  is  seen  at  the  distance 
of  30  leagues  from  land.     It  was  discovered  in  1611. 

Several  other  mountainous  and  sterile  islands,  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  belong 
also  nominally  to  Denmark.  They  are  productive  of  nothing  but  a  few 
precious  stones,  minerals  and  volcanic  matters,  and  are  wholly  useless  to 
commerce.  Whales  and  other  valuable  oil-producing  animals  frequent  their 
inhospitable  shores,  which  afford  good  harbors. 


FBENCH  POSSESSIONS  IN  NORTH  AMEEICl. 

The  only  colonies  held  by  the  French  in  North  America  are  the  Islands 
of  St.  Pierre,  Grand  and  Petit  Miquelon,  which  lie  on  the  south  of  New- 
foundland. Formerly,  however,  this  nation  owned  nearly  one-half  of  the 
whole  continent ;  but  all,  except  these  small,  and  almost  unheard-of  islands, 
has  been  wrested  from  it,  either  by  conquest,  cession,  or  purchase.  New- 
foundland passed  from  French  authority  in  1713 ;  Cape  Breton  and  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  in  1745 ;  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  in  1763 ;  and  in 
1803,  the  extensive  territory  of  Louisiana.  This  latter  was  purchased  by 
the  United  States,  and  now  forms  the  flourishing  states  of  Louisiana,  Ar- 
kansas, Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  large,  industrious  and 
thriving  population. 

These  islands,  whiph  were  ceded  to  France  in  1763,  are  qsed  only  as 
fishing  stations  for  French  vessels ;  they  have  otherwise  no  importance, 
r  military.     In  !847  the  governments  of  the  French  and  the 
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'  United  States  entered  into  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  in  regard  to  these  depen- 
dencies. They  are  under  the  charge  of  a  governor,  who  resides  at  the 
town  of  St.  Pierre,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name.  The  population  is 
only  temporary. 


RTJSSIAN  POSSESSIONS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

This  territory  comprehends  the  iiortti- western  portion  of  the  continent  of 
North  America,  extending  from  Behring's  Straits  eastward  to  the  meridian 
of  Mount  St.,Elias,  along  both  the  Arctic  and  Paciiic  Oceana ;  and  from  that 
mountain  southward,  along  the  coast  chsun  of  hills,  till  it  touches  the  coast 
about  54°  40'  north  latitude,  forming  an  area  of  aboat  394,000  square  miles. 
The  Aleutian  Islands,  stretching  from  the  Peninsula  of  Kamskatka,  in  Asia, 
toCape  AlSska,  in  North  America,  though  comprised  in  the  government 
of  Irkutsk,  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  this  region.  These  are  very 
numerous,  occupying  a  circular  arc,  extending  from  IfiS*^  to  195°  east  lon- 
gitude. Apparently,  this  insular  chain  consists  of  the  summits  of  a  range 
of  submarine  mountains.  They  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  at  the  present 
day  are  subject  to  eruptions..  Earthquakes  are  common  and  frequently 
violent.  Behring's  Island,  Attoo  and  Ootialashka  are  the  largest;  the  first 
being  104  miles  in  length ;  but  many  are  only  inconsiderable  rocks,  inter- 
sected by  channels,  varying  in  width  and  safety,  and  generally  exhibit  a 
barren  aspect ;  high  conical  mountains,  covered  with  snow,  being  their  most 
prominent  features.  Vegetation  is  scanty ;  there  are  no  trees  or  plants  sur- 
passing the  dimensions  of  low  shrubs  and  brushes,  but  abundance  of  fine 
grass  is  observed  in  the  more  sheltered  valties,  and  different  roots,  indigenous 
or  transplanted,  are  there  found.  Oonimack,  one  of  the  islands,  contains 
enormous  volcanos,  one  of  which,  Chichaldinsk,  is  about  8,083  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  seas  abound  in  fish;  and  wild  birds  are  plentiful. 
The  hunting  the  sea-otter,  the  skin  of  which  affords  a  fur  of  the  iinest  qua- 
lity, was  formerly  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  but  an  indiscriminate  de- 
struction has  greatly  reduced  the  number,  and  comparatively  few  wee  now 
taken.  The  seal  is  also  a  valuable  animal,  affording  the  inhabitants  a 
constant  supply  of  food  and  clothing ;  the  thin  membrane  of  the  entrails  is 
also  used  in  the  place  of  glass.  Foxes  are  the  principal  quadrupeds.  The 
natives,  a  grade  between  the  North  American  Indian  and  Mongol  Tartar, 
are  of  middle  size  and  of  a  dai'k  brown  complexion ;  their  features  are 
strongly  marked,  and  have  an  agreeable  and  benevolent  expression.  Their 
hair  is  strong  and  wiry;  beard  scanty  and  their  eyes  black.  They  are  not 
devoid  of  ingenuity :  they  are,  however,  indolent  but  peaceable,  and  ex- 
tremely charitable,  and  at  the  same  time  stubborn  and  revengeful.  Tattoo- 
ing is  practised  among  them;  but  the  young  ladies  finding  the  Russians  do 
not  approve  of  these  disfigurations,  are  gradually  abolishing  the  custom.  The 
laws  of  matrimony  are  very  loose :  a  man  may  have  as  many  wives  as  he 
can  maintain,  and  a  woman  may  have  two  husbands ;  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
affair,  indeed,  for  men  to  exchange  their  wives  with  each  other.  The  prin- 
cipal subsistence  of  the  Aleutians  is  derived  from  fishing  and  hunting  :  their 
habitations  aie  spacious  excavations  in  the  earth,  roofed  over  with  turf,  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  JOO  to  150  persons  occupy  an  apartment.  Only  a 
few  of  tliese  islands  are  inhabited,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  population  has 
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decreased  since  the  Russians  pos  et<  ed  the  country :  at  the  present  tiiiij  it 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  a  few  hundreds  to  6,000.  The  islands  w^e 
partially  discos  erf  d  by  Bphrma;  in  1''41,  and  were  afterwards  vieited  by  a 
number  of  expbrer"  There  is  h  wever,  as  yet,  but  little  known  concern- 
ing them  further  than  their  existence 

The  possessions  of  Russia  on  the  continent,  are  chiefly  mountainous, 
and  along  the  coT<t^>  sei  era!  cuJininations  attain  great  elevation,  and  are  per- 
petually covered  with  "no  v  M  unt  bl  Elias  is  the  moat  lofty,  being  ele- 
vated 17,900  feet  above  the  ocean.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the 
interior.  The  line  of  the  coast  is  very  irregidar,  being  indented  by  large 
bays,  formed  by  bold  promontories  and  peninsulas :  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska 
forms  the  south-west  point  of  the  country  from  which  the  Aleutian  Islands 
begin.  There  are  several  extensive  islands  along  this  coast,  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Russian  territory  :  the  principal  of  which,  commencing  at  the 
north,  are — Kodiak,  Sitka,  Admiralty,  Prince  of  Wales',  and  Clueen  Char- 
lotte or  Washington  Island. 

The  climate  of  Russian  America  is  very  severe,  though  by  no  means  so 
extreme  as  experienced  in  similar  latitudes  of  the  eastern  continents.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  winter  months  is  about  34^^  Pahr. :  in  January  and 
February,  the  thermometer  ranges  below — %S°,  but  in  August,  the  hottest 
month,  it  has  a  mean  of  57*^,  and  frequently  rises  to  70°.  The  country  is 
subject  to  sudden  changes,  and  frequent  falls  of  rain  in  summer  and  snow 
in  winter. 

The  Bussian  American  Company*  bad  formerly  possession  of  the  whole 
territories.  The  settlements  originated  with  an  association  of  merchants 
formed  at  Irkutsk,  who  obtained  from  the  Emperor  Paul  exclusive  privilege 
of  trading  for  peltry  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  adjacent  coasts.  This  pri- 
vilege was  extended  by  the  Emperor  Aleiander  over  all  Russian  America. 
The  capital  and  principal  factory  was  first  established  at  Kodiak ;  but  the 
increasing  scarcity  of  sea-otters  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  the  necessity  of 
pursuing  them  further  south,  led  the  then  governor  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
New-Archangel,  which  has  now  become  the  chief  dep6t.  The  Russian  do- 
minion, however,  over  the  vast  solitudes  of  this  region,  is  merely  nominal : 
some  of  the  tribes,  who  live  along  the  coast,  sell  and  barter  furs  with  the 
Russians,  and  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire ;  bnt  most  of  them, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  interior,  are  quite  independent.  The  interior,  indeed, 
is,  in  the  main,  quite  unknown  to  the  Russians,  who  possess  merely  small 
establishments  on  the  coast  and  some  posts  surrounded  with  ditches  and 
palisades,  which  are  dignified  with  the  title  of  forts.  In  ISii,  a  treaty 
between  Russia  and  the  United  States  of  America  was  ratifted,  defining  the 
boundary  of  the  former,  and  limiting  the  Russian  settlers  to  the  country 
north  of  54°  40' ;  and  in  1825,  another  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  still  further  limiting  the  Russian  settlements.  By  this  treaty, 
the  extreme  east  line  was  fised  at  the  meridian  of  Mount  St.  Ellas, -north- 
ward to  the  Arctic  Sea,  (about  141°  west  longitude,)  and  southward  along 
the  range  of  coast  hills  to  54°  40',  or  about  the  entrance  to  Observatory 
Inlet.  The  British  have  since  obtained  a  twenty  years'  lease  of  the  conti- 
nental portion  of  these  territories,  and  the  exclusive  privilege  of  snpplying 
the  Russians  with  agricultural  produce  and  provisions.  The  Russians,  at 
the  present  day,  only  occupy  the  islands  off  the  coast.  New- Archangel,  the 
capital,  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Island  of  Sitka,  in  57°  30'  north  la- 
titude and  135°  13'  west  longitude.  It  is  a  town  of  about  1,000  inhabitants, 
and  contains  the  boards  and  warehouses  of  the  company.  The  habitations 
*  Cliarlcf  renewed  184D. 
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are  of  wood  and  well  built.  The  whole  country  is  under  the  surveillance 
of  a  governor,  who  derives  his  authority  from  the  company  at  Irkutsk  he 
resides  in  the  capital,  aiid  controls  all  the  actions  of  the  colonial  serfs  and 
employees.  The  total  population  of  Rusisian  America  is  estimated  at  60  or 
70,000,  including  the  aborigines. 

The  commerce  of  this  country  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  exportation  oi 
furs  to  Canton,  and  the  import  of  provisions  and  agricultural  supplies  from 
the  British  possessions.  It  is  of  little  value,  being  less  than  $S00,000  a 
year,  and  is  constantly  declining,  consequent  on  the  extinction  of  the  seal 
and  otter. 

Russia  also  claims  Spitzbergen ;  but  by  general  assent,  those  deaolata 
regions  are  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  the  Danish  Possessions. 


BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

These  enormous,  but  scattered  and  ill-defined  territories,  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  form  several  empires  of  vast  dimensions,  are,  with  small  ex- 
ceptions, situated  in  the  more  northern  portions  of  America,  and  aie  natu- 
rally comprehended  under  the  two  heads  of  Continental  and  Insular.  The 
first  comprises  New-Britain,  the  United  Canadas,  TJew-Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia,  (which  includes  Cape  Breton,)  all  lying  contiguous  to  the 
northern  United  States ;)  and  the  territory  of  Honduras  in  Centra!  America ; 
and  the  second,  the  islands  of  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  on  the 
confines  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Bermudez'  or  Somers'  Islands, 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Bach  of  these  has  a  separate  local  executive  and 
legislature,  and  forms  a  distinct  colonial  dependence.  The  extent,  popula- 
tion, &c.,  of  these  several  political  divisions  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed 
table: 


" 

te  Qf  Belllfflm 

or  Ao^nisllio 
.1.  1670... 
.a.  1763... 

ExlBUl  io  Sq.  Kites. 

....3,000,000.... 
349,800.... 

...BO,OIIO.. 
.1,600,000. 

!'.310',000'.' 
...50,000. 

..100,000.. 
...14.000.. 

... .4.000-. 

2,368,000 

Capilsh. 
..York  FBr.tDij. 

United  Ca 
New-Bkhns 

Novi  SCOTI 
Fkikcb  Ed 

BERMt/DEZ' 

.a.  1763.. 
a.  1745.. 
.a.  1713.. 
.s.  1609... 

18,746.... 

2.134.... 

35,913.... 

47.... 

If  A  ED '3  laL'n 

. .  Charlottetown. 

IsLAWDS... 

.Hamilton. 

— — 

NEW 

BRITAIN. 

The  immense  regions  comprehended  under  this  title,  extend  from  the 
Russian  Possessions  and  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  weat,  to  Baffin's  Bay  dtid 
Davis'  Straits  on  the  east,  and  from  the  noithern  line  of  Canada  and 
the  49th  parallel  far  into  the  polar  region-,,  Icrmmating  m  thit  direction 
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only  with  the  bounds  of  discovery.  Naturally,  these  territories  are  divided 
into  three  sections  :  one  drained  by  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  great  lakes 
and  Hudson's  Bay  ;  anotlier,  by  those  flowing  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and 
the  third,  by  those  which,  rising  in  the  high  lands  which  bound  the  great 
central  vailey,  by  a  northerly  course  empty  themselves  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  The^rst,  comprehends  the  "  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  Proper  :"  a 
region  of  lakes  and  marshes,  aad  rivers,  where  a  few  mountains  rise  above 
the  savage  and  icy  plain ;  the  second,  and  more  northern,  has  been  little 
e.tplored,  nor  is  it  probable  that  it  will  contribute  much  to  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  being  ice-bound  and  uninviting,  and  inhabited  by  a  half- 
starved  race,  whose  only  means  of  subsistence  is  fishing  and  hunting  ;  the 
third,  which  lies  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  though  more  promising,  is 
nevertheless  an  inhospitable  region,  except  a  small  slip  along  the  Pacific, 
and  in  the  more  southerly  portions  of  the  country.  These  regions  are 
occupied  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  trap- 
ping and  hunting.  For  the  convenience  of  transactions,  the  country  has 
been  divided  into  the  following  districts  : 


.  Labradoi-. 

9.  Ohurebili, 

16.  English  River. 

Kapert  Eiver. 
Abbitibbee. 

10.  Ruiny  Lake. 

17,  Athabasca, 

II.  EedRiTar. 

la.  SaakBtchawan. 

Mooae. 

12.  Swan  River. 

19.  Lesser  Slave  Lake. 

Albany. 

13.  Norway. 

eO,  Greater  Slave  Lake. 

14.  Island 

91.  Ooppermine. 

Toii. 

15.  CnrabKrland. 

2a.  New  Georgia,  &e. 

Ndson. 

The  great  features  of  this  country  have  been  described  in  the  general 
article  on  North  America.  It  is  a  region  of  ice  aud  eternal  snow,  where 
the  beams  of  the  sun  scarcely  ever  penetrate,  and  where  nature  seems  to 
hold  strife  with  chaos.  The  winters  are  severe  in  the  extreme  ;  ice  on  the 
rivers  is  eight  feet  thick  ;  brandy  freezes ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  coid, 
rocks  split  with  a  tremendous  noise,  fully  equal  to  that  of  heavy  artillery, 
and  the  scattered  fragments  fly  to  an  astonishing  distance.  The  tempera- 
ture, however,  is  subject  to  the  most  capricious  variations.  Rain  suddenly 
falls  while  the  beholder  is  admiring  the  cloudless  sky  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sim  will  as  suddenly  barst  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  heaviest 
showers.  The  aurora  horealis,  sometimes  mild  and  serene,  sometimes  daz- 
zling and  agitated,  equals  the  light  of  the  full  moon,  and  is  frequently  re- 
splendent and  corruscating. 

These  imposing  scenes,  however,  serve  only  to  augment  the  solemn  mel- 
ancholy of  the  desert.  Nothing  can  be  more  frightful  than  the  environs  of 
Hudson's  Bay.  To  whichever  side  we  direct  our  view,  we  perceive  no- 
thing but  land  incapable  of  cultivation,  and  precipitous  rooks,  that  rise  to 
the  clouds,  and  yawn  into  deep  ravines  and  baireii  valleys,  into  which  the 
sun  never  penetrates,  and  which  are  rendered  inaccessible  by  masses  of  ice 
and  snow,  which  never  melt.  This  sea-like  bay  is  open  only  from  July  to 
September,  and  even  then  is  much  obstructed  by  icebergs. 

Hudson's  Bay  affords  only  a  small  quantity  of  fish  :  but  the  lafces,  even 
those  farthest  north,  abound  in  excellent  pike,  sturgeon,  and  trout ;  and 
their  banks  are  inhabited  by  aquatic  birds,  among  which  are  observed  seve- 
ral species  of  swans,  geese,  and  ducks.  The  Coppermine  and  other  north- 
ern rivers,  swarm  with  vast  shoals  of  fish  in  great  varieties. 

The  principal  quadrupeds  are  the  buffalo,  musk-ox,  moose,  deer,  beaver, 
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wolf,  foxes  of  diiferent  colors,  the  lynx  or  wild  cat,  white,  black  and  brown 
bears,  the  wolverine,  otter,  jackash,  wejack,  pine-marten,  ermine,  skunk, 
muskrat,  porcupine,  hare,  rabbit,  wood-squirrel,  climbing-squirrel,  and  dif- 
ferent species  of  mice. 

The  world  of  vegetation  almost  terminates  in  these  northern  solitudes, 
and  except  near  the  lake  and  rivers  has  scarcely  an  existence.  The  banks 
of  the  Churchill  produce  some  berry-bearing  shrubs,  the  gooseberry  bosh, 
three  species  of  vaccinium,  the  black  currant,  strawberry,  and  a  small  species 
of  wild  rose,  the  burdock,  woodsorrel,  dandelion,  a  species  of  cistus,  a 
species  of  box,  different  kinds  of  moss,  several  grasses  and  peas.  The  trees 
which  compose  the  forests  of  this  savage  country,  present  very  few  species  : 
the  pine,  dwarf  larch,  poplar,  willow  and  dwarf  birch,  complete  the  cata- 
logue. These  trees,  however,  are  much  influenced  in  their  growth  by  lo- 
cality and  soil,  and  are,  in  some  of  the  southern  parts  and  near  the  great 
lakes,  of  great  size,  but  in  the  north  gradually  dwindle  down  and  finaiiy  dis- 
appear. The  banks  of  the  rivers,  in  the  districts  bordering  on  the  United 
States,  seem  to  be  susceptible  of  several  kinds  of  cultivation  ;  barley  and 
rye  have  ripened  there,  and  hemp  becomes  very  fine  ;  but  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  progressive  advancement  of  the  Canadian  population  will  require 
these  lands  for  agricultural  purposes. 

On  Winnepeg  Lake  there  is  a  hardy  set  of  colonists,  who  were  conducted 
there  by  Lord  Selkirk,  and  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  Scotch  High- 
landers. In  this  rigorous  climate,  they  exert  their  energies  to  live,  and 
aeem  in  some  manner  to  succeed  in  their  laudable  design  :  but  away  from 
all  civilization,  they  will,  no  doubt,  return  to  the  savage  state  and  herd  with 
the  natives  of  the  forests,  or  sink  under  the  blight  of  expatriation. 

The  following  historical  sketch  is  from  Mr.  Farnham's  late  work  on  the 
Oregon  Territory,  and  will  be  read  with  interest ; 

"  A  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  II.,  in  1670,  to  certain  Briush  subjects, 
associated  under  the  name  of  '  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,'  in  virtue  of  which 
they  were  allowed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  establishing  trading  factories  on  the 
Hudson's  Bay  and  its  tributary  rivers.  Soon  after  the  grant,  the  company  took 
possession  of  the  territory,  and  enjoyed  its  trade  without  opposiaon  till  1787  i  when 
was  organized  a  powerful  rival  under  the  title  of  the  '  North  Ajneriean  Fur  Com- 
pany M  Canada.'  This  company  was  chiefly  composed  of  Canadiaa-bom  sub- 
jects— men  whose  native  energy  and  thorough  acquaintaiioe  with  the  Indian  cha- 
racter, peculiarly  qualified  them  for  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  a  fur  trader's  life 
in  the  frozen  regions  of  British  America.  Accordingly,  we  soon  find  the  North- 
west outreaching  in  enterprize  and  commercial  importance  their  less  active  neigh- 
bora  of  Hudson's  Bay;  and  the  jealouM.es  naturally  ariang  between  parties  so 
(utuated,  leading  to  the  most  barbarous  battles,  and  the  saekmg  end  burning  each 
other's  posts.  This  state  of  things,  in  1819,  arrested  the  attenfion  of  parliament, 
and  an  act  was  passed  in  1821,  consolidating  the  two  companies  into  one,  under  the 
title  of  '  The  Efudson'a  Bay  Company.' 

"  This  association  is  now,  under  the  operation  of  their  chaiter,  in  sole  possession 
of  all  that  traotof  country  bounded  north  by  the  northern  Arctic  Ocean;  east  by  the 
Davis'  Straits  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  south  and  south-westwardly  by  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  Canadas  and  aline  drawn  through  the  centre  of  Lake  Su- 
perior ;  thence  north-westwardly  to  the  Lake  of  the  woods ;  thence  west  on  the 
49tli  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  on  the  west  by  a  line 
comraendng  at  the  last  mentioned  ptnnt,  and  running  northwardly  parallel  to  the 
Pacific  coast  to  54°  40' north  latitade,  and  thence  along  the  maritime  range  of  hills 
till  it  intersects  the  14l3t  parallel  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  Eng.,  and 
thence  due  north  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  In  this  territory,  Vancouver's  Island,  &c., 
is  included. 

"  They  hiiVe  also  leased  for  twenty  years,  commencing  in  March,  1840,  all  ot 
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Russian  America,  except  the  post  of  Sitka ;  tlie  lease  renewable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  H.  B.  C.  Its  stocklioldera  are  British  capitalists,  resident  in  Great  Biitain. 
From  these  are  elected  a  board  of  managers,  whohold  their  meetings  and  transact 
their  bnsineas  at '  The  Hudson's  Bay  House,'  in  London.  This  board  buys  goods 
and  ships  them  to  their  territory,  sells  the  furs  for  which  they  are  exchanged,  and 
does  all  other  business  connected  with  the  company's  transacfions,  escept  the  exe- 
cution of  their  own  orders,  the  actual  business  of  collecting  fnrs,  in  their  territory, 
Thbdutyis  eMrasted  to  a  class  of  men  who  are  called  partners,  but  who,  in  fact, 
receive  certain  pordooe  of  the  annual  net  profits  of  the  company's  ' 
n  for  their  a 


compeni. 

"  These  gentlemen  are  divided  by  their  employers  into  different  grades.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  Governor-general  of  all  the  company's  posts  in  North  America, 
He  resides  at  York  Factory,  on  the  west  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  second 
class  are  chief  factors ;  the  third,  chief  traders;  the  fourth,  traders.  Below  these 
is  another  class,  called  clerks.  These  are  usually  younger  memhers  of  respectable 
Scottish  families.  They  are  not  directly  interested  in  the  company's  profits,  but 
receive  an  annual  salary  of  .£100,  food,  suitable  clothingf  and  a  body  servant, 
during  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term  they  are 
eligible  to  the  traderships,  factorships,  &c.,  that  may  be  vacated  by  death  or  re- 
tirement from  the  service.  While  waiting  lor  advancement  they  are  allowed  from 
=680  to  ^120  per  annum.  The  servants  employed  about  their  posts  and  in  their 
joumeyings  are  half-breed  Iroquois  and  Canadian  Frenchmen.  These  they  enlist 
for  five  years,  at  wages  varying  from  $68  to  $80  per  annum. 

"  An  annual  Council,  composed  of  the  Governor-general,  chief  factors  and  chief 
traders,  is  held  at  York  Factory.  Before  this  body  are  brought  the  reports  of  the 
trade  of  each  district ;  propositions  for  new  enterprises,  and  modifications  of  old 
ones ;  and  all  these  and  other  matters  deemed  important,  being  acted  upon,  the 
proceedings  had  thereon  and  the  reports  from  the  several  districts  are  forwarded 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  in  London,  and  subjected  to  its  final  order. 

"  This  shrewd  company  never  allow  th,eir  territory  to  be  overtrapped.  If  the 
annual  return  fiTjm  any  well  [rapped  district  be  leas  in  any  year  flian  formerly, 
they  order  a  less  number  still  to  be  taken,  until  the  beaver  and  other  ftir  bearing 
animals  have  time  to  increase.  The  income  of  the  company  is  thus  rendered 
uniform,  and  their  business  perpetual. 

. "  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  net  profit  of  their  buaness,  from  the  facts 
"'  It  the  shares  of  the  company's  stock,  which  originally  cost  =£100,  are  100  per 

It.  premium,  and  that  the  dividends  range  from  ten  per  cent,  upward,  and  this 


wo,  while  they  are  creating  out  of  the  net  proceeds  an  immense  reserve  fund,  ( 
ej^ended  in  keeping  other  persons  out  of  the  trade. 

"  They  also  have  two  nugratory  trading  and  trapping  establishments  of  fifty  or 
siuty  men  each. — The  one  traps  and  trades  in  Upper  California ;  the  other  in  the 
country  lying  west,  south,  and  east  of  Fort  Hall.  They  also  have  a  steam  vessel 
heavily  armed,  which  runs  along  the  coast,  and  among  its  bays  and  inlets,  for  the 
twofold  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives  in  places  where  they  have  no  post,  and 
of  outbidding  and  outselling  any  American  vessel  that  attempts  to  trade  in  those 
seas.  They  likewise  have  five  sailing  vessels,  measuring  from  100  to  500  tons 
burthen,  and  armed  with  cannon,  muskets,  cutlasses,  &:c.  These  are  employed  a 
part  of  the  year  in  various  kinds  of  trade  about  the  coast  and  the  islands  of  the 
North  Pacific,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  bringing  goods  from  London,  and 
bearing  back  the  furs  for  which  they  are  exchanged, 

"  One  of  these  ships  arrives  at  Fort  Vanconver  in  the  spring  of  each  year,  laden 
with  coarse  wooHena,  cloths,  baizes  and  blankets ;  hardware  and  cutlery ;  cotton 
doth,  calicoes  and  cotton  handkerchiefs ;  tea,  sugar,  coffee  and  cocoa;  rice,  tobac- 
co, soap,  beads,  guns,  powder,  lead,  mm,  wine,  brandy,  gin  and  playing  cards ; 
boots,  shoes  and  ready-made  clothing,  &c. ;  also,  every  description  of  sea  stores, 
canvas,  cordage,  paints,  oils,  chains  and  chain  cables,  anchors,  &c.  Having  dis- 
charged '  supplies,'  it  takes  a  cargo  of  lumber  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  of 
flour  and  goods  to  the  Russians  at  Sitka  or  Kamskatka;  returns  in  Augnst;  re- 
ceives the  fnrs  collected  at  Fort  Vancouver,  and  sails  again  for  England. 

"The  value  of  peltries  annually  collected  in  Oregon,  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
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pany,  ia  about  $140,000  in  the  London  or  New- York  inarkeC.  The  prime  cost  of 
the  goods  exchanged  for  then^  is  atout  $20,000.  To  this  mast  be  added  the  pet 
ceatage  of  the  officers  as  governors,  factors,  &c-,  the  wages  and  food  of  about  400 
men,  the  expense  of  shipping  to  bring  supplies  of  goods  and  take  back  the  returns 
of  fura,  and  two  years'  interest  on  the  investments.  The  company  made  arrange- 
ments, in  1839,  with  the  Russians  at  Sitka,  and  at  other  ports,  about  the  sea  of 
Kamtskatka,  to  supply  them  with  flour  and  goods  at  fixed  prices.  And  as  they 
are  opening  large  farms  on  the  Cowlitz,  the  Umpqua,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
Terntory,  for  the  production  of  wheat  for  that  market ;  and  as  they  can  afford  to 
sell  gooife  purchased  in  England  under  a  contract  of  50  years'  standing,  20  or  30 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  Amerieau  merchants  can,  there  seems  a  certainty  that  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  will  engross  the  entire  tiade  of  the  Noith  Pacific,  as  it 
has  that  of  Oregon. 

"  Soon  after  the  union  of  the  North-west  and  Hudson's  Bay  Companies,  the 
British  Parliament  passed  an  act  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Canadian  courts 
over  the  territories  occupied  by  these  fur  traders,  whether  it  were  '  owned'  or 
'  claimed  by  Great  Britain.'  Under  this  act,  certiun  gentlemen  of  the  fur  com- 
pany were  appointed  justices  of  the  peace,  and  empowered  to  entertain  prosecu- 
tions for  minor  offences,  arrest  and  send  to  Canada  criminals  of  a  higher  order, 
and  try,  render  judgment,  and  grant  execution  in  civil  suits  where  the  amount  in 
issue  should  not  exceed  isfiaOO;  and  in  case  of  non-payment,  to  imprison  the  debtor 
at  their  own  forts,  or  in  the  jails  of  Canada." 

The  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  eastward  of  Pigeon  river,  is  a  region 
rich  in  minerals  of  the  most  useful  descriptioua.  The  highlands,  forming 
the  coast,  abound  in  the  finest  of  copper-ore,  and  are  much  similar  in  geo- 
logical construction  to  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan.  The  islands, 
also,  which  line  the  shore,  are  metaliferous,  and  contain  mines  of  copper, 
iron,  and  a  variety  of  basaltic  and  porphyritic  formations.  As  yet,  however, 
the  interests  of  commerce  and  manufactures  have  not  demanded  very  exten- 
sively the  wealth  of  this  distant  region :  but  capital  is  flowing  in  gradually, 
and  every  day  developes,  more  and  mote,  its  resources.  There  are  no  per- 
manent setdements  in  this  portion  of  the  British  territory,  if  we  except  a  few 
factories  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  nor  is  it  probable,  that, 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  any  considerable  immigration  will  be  directed  to 
this  desolate  wilderness. 

The  subject  of  annexing  Vancouver's  Island  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's territories,  is  now  being  discussed  by  the  imperial  parliament,  and  if 
the  votes  given  indicate  the  destiny  of  that  fine  country,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  it  will  eventually  come  into  its  possession.  Whether  it  will 
be  opened  for  settlement,  or  not,  is  questionable :  but  the  probability  is,  that 
it  will  share  the  fate  of  New-Britain,  generally,  and  be  sealed  to  the  enter- 
prize  of  bothnBritish  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Thus  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  islands  in  the  world  will  be  doomed  to  remain 
a  wilderness  for  centuries  yet  to  come,  if  not  wrested  from  the  hand  of  mo- 
nopoly by  the  strong  arm  of  popular  resentment. 

The  Moravian  brethren  have  established  several  settlements  in  the  eastern 
sections  of  this  country,  and  besides  preaching  the  gospel,  have  taught  the 
Esquimaux  many  of  the  useful  arts  of  life,  and  thereby  partially  civilized  all 
within  their  influence. 

The  area  of  this  country  has  been  estimated  to  contain  somewhat  less 
than  2,000,000  square  miles;  but  it  is  difficult,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
geogrt^hical  knowledge,  to  approach  to  exactness  on  this  point.  The  popu- 
lation is  reckoned,  including  the  Indians,  at  from  50  to  60,000, 
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This  country  is  situated  between  42°  and  ol*^  north  latitude,  and  61° 
and  81°  west  longitude  ;  being  about  1,400  miles  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  200  to  400 ;  its  area  is  349,821  square 
miles.  In  1791  it  was  divided  into  the  two  proTinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  but  was  again  united,  for  legislative  purposes,  in  1841.  Canada 
forms  a  long,  narrow  tract  of  country,  extending  south-westward  from  the 
Atlantic,  along  both  sides  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  as  far  as  the  45°  of 
north  latitude,  and  from  the  point  where  that  parallel  crosses  the  river,  it 
stretches  westward  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Kataraqui  and  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron  and  Superior,  including 
the  peninsula  formed  by  Lake  Huron  on  the  west,  and  Erie  and  Ontario  on 
the  south  and  south-east.  The  River  Ottawa  forms  the  common  boundary 
between  the  two  provinces  through  the  greater  part  of  its  course. 

Canada  is  intersected  by  a  number  of  chains  or  ridges  of  mountains, 
extending  from  the  coast  far  into  the  interior,  and  between  these  lie  exten- 
sive and  fertile  vallies,  equal  in  soil  and  productiveness  to  any  lands  in  the 
New  World.  North  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  near  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Lower  Canada,  rises  a  ridge  of  heights,  and  which  stretches  close  to  the 
river  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles,  and  forms  its  rugged  banks  as  far  as 
Cape  Tourment,  about  thirty  miles  below  Cluebee.  Here  the  ridge,  taking  a 
direction  west-south-west,  terminates  on  the  River  Ottawa,  about  thirty- 
eight  leagues  above  its  confluence  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  after  extending 
from  C^e  Tourment  along  the  course  of  the  river  about  300  miles.  The 
country  between  it  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  15  to  30  miles  in  breadth, 
is  beantifully  picturesque,  well-watered  and  level ;  towards  the  west  espe- 
cially, this  tract  may  be  considered  as  the  choicest  part  of  the  province. 

North  of  this  ridge,  and  between  the  Ottawa  River  and  the  81st  meridi- 
an and  the  52d  parallel,  the  country  is  intersected  by  another  and  higher 
range  of  mountains,  which  runs  into  the  interior  in  a  north-west  direction, 
at  about  the  distance  of  300  miles  from  the  former  ridge,  and  which  forms 
the  watershed  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson's  Bay.  This  is  an 
immense  wilderness,  and,  as  far  as  known,  is  covered  with  dense  forests, 
whose  solitudes  are  only  disturbed  by  the  native  hunters. 

South  of  the  St.  Lawrence  a  ridge  commences  about  100  miles  below 
duebec,  which  takes  a  south-west  course,  and  opposite  this  city  is  about 
fen  leagues  distant  from  the  river.  The  intervening  counti'y  is  fertile  and 
weli-wooded,  and  capable  of  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Continuing  in 
the  same  direction,  this  chain  crosses  the  boundary  line  between  the  Cana- 
das  and  the  United  States,  and  proceeds  on  the  same  course  until  it  meets 
with  the  Hudson  River.  The  level  tract  from  the  St.  Lawrence  northward, 
rich  in  soil  and  with  a  climate  favorable  to  health  and  plenty,  forms  the 
site  of  the  most  flourishing  and  populous  settlements  in  the  country. 

The  "  Land's  Height,"  which  divides  the  tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  those  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  commences  near  Cape  Rosier,  and 
stretching  into  the  interior  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  that  river, 
and  with  the  former  chain,  from  which  it  is  nearly  fifty  miles  distant,  ter- 
minates on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  about  400  miles 
from  its  beginning.  The  valley  between  these  two  ridges  varies  much  in 
quality  of  soil  and  fertility.  From  the  45th  parallel  to  the  Chaudiere  and 
St.  Lawrence  there  is  a  tract  of  excellent  and  highly-productive  land,  ocou- 
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pied  by  a  thriving  population,  and  well-cultivated. .  This  part  of  the  coun- 
try, from  its  iuiuriant  soil  and  its  contiguity  to  the  United  States,  and  also 
from  containing  the  main  roads  and  principal  points  of  communication  be- 
tween  the  two  territories,  will,  probably,  become  the  most  flourishing  part 
of  the  Canadas.  From  the  River  Chaudiere  eastward  the  land  is  more 
broken,  irregular,  and  of  indiiferent  quality,  interspersed  with  some  good 
lands,  however,  which  are  already  settled.  The  country  stil!  farther  east, 
and  as  far  as  Cape  Rosier,  is  yet  a  wilderness,  and  being  in  appearance 
unfertile  and  barren,  offers  iittie  encouragement  to  settlers.  South  of  the 
heights,  however,  and  as  far  as  Chaleur's  Bay,  thoagh  the  lands  are  of 
the  satne  character,  the  districts,  especially  near  the  margin  of  the  bay, 
are  thickly  settled,  but  tlie  inhabitants,  being  employed  in  the  fisheries,  be- 
stow little  attention  upon  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  country,  from  the  eastern  frontier  along  the  northern  shores  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes,  in  length  about  570  miles,  and  in  breadth 
from  40  to  50  miles,  has  an  excellent  soil  and  climate,  and  is  not  exceeded 
in  fertility  by  any  pirt  of  the  American  continent.  It  generally  consists  of 
a  fine  dark  loam,  mixed  with  rich  vegetable  mould ;  but  it  is  so  happily 
varied  as  to  pre^pnt  situitions  adapted  to  every  species  of  produce.  The 
land  eastward  of  the  Bay  ot  Clumte,  on  Lake  Ontario,  is  a  uniform  level 
of  great  beauty,  and  is  well-watered  by  numerous  streams,  which  are  gene- 
rally navigable  for  boats  and  canoes,  and  supply  an  immensity  of  water- 
power.  From  the  Biy  ot  Quint^,  at  a  distance  of  about  40  miles  from  the 
eastern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  to  its  western  extremity,  runs  a  longitudinal 
ridge,  of  no  great  elevation,  and  of  inconsiderable  breadth.  Another 
ridge,  called  the  Clueenstown  Heights,  extends  from  this  point  eastward 
along  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  between  these  and  Lake  Erie, 
into  the  State  of  New-York.  This  range  never  rises  in  any  part  more  than 
480  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 

The  country  which  lies  between  the  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  which 
extends  around  the  western  extremity  of  Lalte  Ontario  to  the  Bay  of 
Quint^,  is  watered  by  a  number  of  large  and  small  streams.  The  land 
throughout  is  uncommonly  rich  and  fertile,  and  already  contains  a  number 
of  flourishing  settlements. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  tract  we  have  been  describing,  which  extends 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  from  the  River  Ouse  to  the  Lake  and 
Riier  cf  St.  Clair,  is  an  uninterrupted  level,  and  is  as  fertile  as  any  lands 
in  Canada.  That  portion  of  the  country  which  lies  between  Lake 
Erie  Mid  Lake  St.  Clair  is  perhaps  the  most  delightful  in  the  provinces. 
The  luxuriance  of  the  soil,  the  diversified  and  warm  scenery  which  every- 
where opens  lo  the  view,  the  excellent  fish  which  abounds  in  the  river,  and 
the  profusion  of  game  to  be  found  in  the  woods,  combine  to  attract  a  con- 
tinual supply  of  new  settlers  to  this  highly-favored  tract. 

The  northern  scores  of  Lake  Huron  and  Superior  are  yet  but  the  home 
of  the  trapper,  an4  little  settled ;  the  country,  however,  is  promising, 
though  broken  by  ragged  steeps  and  ridges,  and  will,  with  the  progress  ot 
emigration,  soon  be  overspread  with  all  the  exterior  signs  of  civilization 
and  a  thriving  populatioh. 

The  topographical  contour  of  the  Canadas  and  their  geographical  posi- 
tion, exposes  them  to  all  the  extremes  of  climatic  influences.     In  sun 
the  thermometer  frequently  taarks  from  98°  to  105°,  but  the  mean  r 
is  about  80*^  Fahr.,  while  in  winter  the  cold  is  so  severe  as  to  freezi 
mercury;  this,  however,  is  an  occurrence  rarely  happening,  and  the  r 
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of  this  season  is  about  20*^  or  25°  below  zero.  The  weather  during  these 
cold  days  is  unusually  clear  and  healthy.  The  warm  season  endures  about 
five  months,  from  May  to  September,  when  the  snow  begins  to  fall,  and  in 
a  short  time  lays  thick  upon  the  lands,  protecting  them  from  the  severity  ol 
the  weather  until  the  return  of  spring.  In  the  eastern  sections  of  the 
country  dense  fogs,  brought  by  the  winds  from  the  regions  of  Newfound- 
land, overshadow  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  this  gloomy  and  disagreeable 
state  of  things  continues  to  December,  when  the  severe  frosts  set  in,  and 
the  atmosphere  ^ain  becomes  clear  and  bracing,  and  the  sky  is  of  a  bright 
azure  blue  until  the  opening  May.  During  the  long  winters  of  Canada 
the  inhabitants  Use  the  sleigh  instead  of  wheel  carriages,  with  which  they 
travel  with  great  rapidity  ;  so  light  is  the  draught  that  the  same  horse  will 
go  in  one  day  from  80  to  90  miles.  About  the  beginning  of  December  all 
the  smail  rivers  are  frozen  up,  from  their  sources,  and  even  the  St.  Law- 
rence is  interrupted  in  its  course,  and  in  many  parts  strongly  bound  up 
with  ice,  and  becomes  a  high  road  for  travellers  from  one  shore  to  another. 

The  snow  begins  to  melt  in  April,  and  the  thaw  is  so  rapid,  that  it  gene- 
rally disappears  by  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  week.  Vegetation  then 
resumes  its  suspended  powers ;  the  fields  are  clothed  with  verdure,  and  spring 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  before  summer  arrives.  In  the  upper  the  winter 
is  much  shorter  than  in  the  lower  province,  nor  is  the  cold  so  intense,  being 
tempered  by  its  proximity  to  the  great  lakes.  The  spring  opens,  and  the 
labors  of  the  farmer  commence  six  weeks  or  two  months  earlier  than  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Q,uebec ;  the  climate  is  not  liable,  indeed,  to  the  same 
extremes,  either  of  heat  or  cold,  and  the  weather,  in  autumn,  is  usually  more 
favorable  for  securing  the  late  crops, 

Most  of  the  causes  which  contribute  to  make  the  climate  of  the  northern 
part  of  America  more  severe  and  subject  to  greater  extremes  than  that  of 
Europe  on  the  same  parallel,  bear  with  especial  force  on  the  Canadian 
regions,  and  it  is  to  these  causes  that  the  great  length  of  the  winters,  which 
prove  such  a  drawback  to  the  country,  must  be  mainly  attributed. 

The  greater  portion  of  these  provinces  is  covered  with  dense  forests ;  the 
trees  composing  which,  especially  on  the  more  northern  and  eastern  parts, 
do  not,  generally  speaking,  attain  the  same  lofty  size  as  those  of  the  United 
States,  nor  flourish  with  the  same  exuberant  vitality.  The  pine  fajoily 
and  various  species  of  evergreens,  are  the  most  numerous  and  predominant. 
Among  various  other  kinds  of  trees,  are  the  silver  and  American  firs,  Wey- 
mouth and  Canadian  pines,  white  cedar,  maple,  birch,  American  esh,  bass- 
wood,  hickory,  two  or  three  species  of  wild  cherry,  and  numerous  varieties 
of  oalc.  Like  the  rest  of  the  American  continent,  most  of  the  plants  and 
animals  differ  specifically  from  those  of  the  Old  World.  Many  of  the  smaller 
kinds  of  annual  and  perennial  plants  are  common  to  Canada  and  regions 
lying  much  further  south,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  t.^e  high  summer 
temperature,  while  the  deep  snows  of  winter  effectually  protect  their  roots 
through  the  severest  seasons;  but  the  trees  and  larger  shrubs,  which  find  no 
shelter,  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  more  northern  aniT  arctic  regions.  Of 
the  smaller  plants,  the  Zizania  aquatica  tokj  be  noticed  as  peculiar  to  Ca- 
nada, and  abounding  in  most  of  the  swamps,  (a  griss,  not  unlike  rice,  and 
aflbrding  food  to  herds  and  occasionally  to  the  Indian  natives,)  and  the 
gensing  and  Canadian  lily,  common  to  this  counffy  and  Kamtschatka.  The 
sugar  maple  is  abundant,  and  supplies  the  settlers  with  a  cheap  and  useful 
substitute  for  the  sugar  of  tropical  regions.  Moat  of  the  oak  growing  in  the 
woods  is  unfit  for  ship-building,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  timber  used  for 
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that  purpose  is  cut  in  New-Brunswick  and  the  New-England  States.  The 
species  called  the  live  oak,  which  grows  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  colony, 
ia,  however,  said  to  be  well  adapted  for  ship  timber ;  the  various  kinds  of 
wood,  available  for  no  other  purpose,  serve  to  supply  the  pot  and  pear)  ash 
manufactories. 

Among  the  wild  animals  ranging  through  the  unreclaimed  regions,  are 
the  American  elk,  fallow  deer,  bear,  wolf,  fox,  wild-cat,  raccoop,  marten, 
otter,  and  various  species  of  vtverrce  aad  musteke ;  the  beaver,  hare,  grey  and 
red  squirrel,  and  in  the  more  southern  parts,  the  bufialo  and  roe-buck.  The 
bears  usually  hybernate,  if  the  season  has  enabled  them  to  get  sufjiciently 
fat  for  the  purpose;  if  not,  they  migrate  to  a  warmer  climate. 

Among  the  birds  may  be  mentioned  the  wild-pigeon,  quail,  partridge  and 
different  kinds  of  grouse;  water-birds  are  very  numerous,  as  might  be  infer- 
red from  the  general  character  of  the  region,  where,  in  the  basin  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  numerous  lakes  occupying  the  elevated  table-lands  around 
it,  half  the  fresh  water  in  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  collected,  A  humming- 
bird, tlie  smaHest  of  its  species,  is  also  indigenous,  and  may  be  seen  in  the 
gardens  of  Cluebec,  flitting,  round  the  flowers  and  constantly  on  the  wing. 

The  race  of  reptiles,  though  not  so  numerous  or  prolific  as  in  the  more 
southern  regions  of  the  continent,  is  well  represented,  and  rattlesnakes; 
copperheads,  &c.,  are  occasionally  met  with.  Fish,  in  great  variety  and 
abundance,  swarm  in  the  lakes  and  rivers,  in  which  respect  few  rivers  c 
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raspberry :  these  last  flourish  luxuriantly  in  the  woods,  and  on  the  plains  oi 
Q,uehec  are  gathered  in  great  quantities  and  carried  to  that  market.  Pears 
and  apples  succeed  well,  both  there  and  about  Montreal,  and  on  the  shores 
of  Laie  Erie  the  grape,  peach  and  nectarine,  as  well  as  all  the  hardier  kinds 
of  fruit,  arrive  at  the  greatest  perfection. 

Canada  does  not  appear  to  be  rich  in  mineral  products,  but  iron  abounds 
in  some  districts ;  veins  of  silver-lead  have,  been  met  with  in  St.  Paul's  Bay, 
(some  fifty  miles  below  Quebec, )  and  coal,  salt  and  sulphur  are  also  known 
to  exist  in  the  country.  No  volcanos  have  been  discovered,  but  authentic 
accounts  are  preserved  of  several  violent  earthquakes ;  among  others,  one 
in  1663,  when  tremendous  convulsions,  lasting  for  sis  months,  extended 
from  duebec  to  Tadeausac,  (130  miles  below  that  town,)  which  broke  up 
the  ice  of  the  rivers  and  caused  many  great  landslides  and  dislocations  ;  in 
1791,  earthquakes  were  also  frequent  and  violent  in  the  same  region,  and 
the  shores,  both  of  the  gulf  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  present  many  proofs 
of  former  convulsions  in  the  horizontal  banks  of  recent  shingles  and  shells, 
and  in  an  elevated  limestone  strata,  with  wave-scooped  marks  and  lithoda- 
mas  perforations,  that  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  shores.* 

•  Lyell'a  Geology,  vol.  ii. 
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Great  excitement  was  lately  produced  by  tlic  discovery  of  some  gold 
mines,  near  Ciuebec,  on  the  lordship  of  M.  de  Lery.  The  gold  is  usually 
found  in  the  bed  of  some  stream,  either  in  the  form  of  dust  or  in  rounded 
masses  of  various  sizes,  associated  and  frequently  cemented  with  the  gravel 
which  forms  the  bed  of  the  river.  This  gravel  is  collected  and  submitted 
to  the  process  of  riddling,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  mineral,  in  the  form  of 
dust,  gravitates  to  the  bottom  of  the  sieve  and  escapes  into  a  trough  under- 
neath, which  is  gently  filled  with  crudtfeiercury,  with  which  it  amalgamates. 
The  amalgam  is  then  put  into  a  retort  and  a  slow  heat  applied,  by  which 
the  mercury  is  volatilized,  and  the  pure  gold  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ret-ort.  It  is  now  ready  for  the  mint,  and  its  transportation  to  market  is 
unattended  with  any  further  expense.  The  amount  collected  has  not  been 
made  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  but  little  has,  as  yet,  been  gathered 
from  its  native  beds.  The  district  in  which  this  gold  is  found  has  long  been 
called /-cFaid"  Or. 

Canada  is  divided  into  two  provinces,  named  Upper  or  West  and  Lower 
or  East.  Lower  Canada  is  divided  into  the  four  districts  of  Quebec, 
Montreal,  Three  Rivers  and  Gasp^;  Upper  Canada  is  divided  into  eleven 
districts,  named  Home,  Gore,  Niagara,  London,  Western,  Eastern,  Johns- 
ton, Ottawa,  Bathurst,  New-castle  and  Midland.  These  are  subdivided  into 
counties,  townships,  seignories,  parishes,  &c.  The  counties  are  as  indi- 
cated in  the  following  lists: 

Thtee  of  Upper  Canada;  York,  Hal  ton,  Lincoln,  Middlesex,  Northum- 
berland, Leeds,  Durham,  Wentworth,  Carleton,  Glenville,  Lennox,  (and 
Addington,)  Prince  Edward,  Oxford,  Frontenac,  Glengarry,  Hastings, 
Stormont,  Simeoe,  Lanark,  Norfolk,  Essex,  Kent,  Dundas,  Prescott,  Hal- 
dimand,  Huron  and  R-usseli,  altogether  occupying  27,833  square  miles ;  the 
remainder  of  the  province  being  yet  unappropriated  and  iindivided. 

Those  of  Lower  Canada  :  Saguenay,  Montmorency,  Orleans,  Quebec, 
Portneuf,  Champlain,  St  Maurice,  Berthier,  L' Assumption,  La  Chesnaye, 
Terrebonne,  Two  Mountains,  Ottawa,  Vaudreuil,  Beauhamois,  L'Acadie, 
La  Prairie,  Montreal,  Chamhly,  Vercheres,  Richelieu,  St.  Hjacinthe, 
Rouville,  Missisf[uoi,  Stanstead,  Shefford,  Sherbrooke,  Drummond,  Ya- 
maska,  Nicolet,  Lothiniere,  Megantic,  Dorchester,  Beauce,  Bellechasse, 
LTslet,  Kamouraska,  Uemouski,  Gaspe,  Bonaventure,  Towns  of  Montreal, 
Quebec,  Three  Rivers  and  William  Henry,  which  occupy  all  the  extent  of 
the  province,  except  7,174  square  miles,  which  is  yet  unappropriated. 

The  area  of  the  United  Canadas  is  349,821  square  miles,  or  223,885,440  ■ 
acres,  and  of  this  the  upper  province  comprises  147,833  square  miles,  or 
94,613,480  acres,  and  the  lower  one  201,989,  or  129,272,960  acres.  The 
population,  by  the  returns  of  ISSO,  was,  for  Lower  Canada,  770,000;  for 
Upper  Canada,  803,879,  but  since  that  period,  the  natural  increase  and  the 
increase  from  emigration,  which  has  been  much  pressed  of  late  years,  will 
authorize  ns  in  estimating  the  present  (1852)  population  at  nearly  3,000,1X)0 
souls  ;  the  number  of  emigrants  landed  in  the  several  districts  in  the  year 
1851  alone  was  not  less  than  170,000  persons,  besides  many  who  passed 
through  the  United  States  to  that  country. 

The  people  of  Lower  Canada  are  chiefly  of  French  extraction,  but  those 
of  the  upper  province  are  British,  many  of  whom  are  from  Scotland  :  com- 
paratively small  numbers  of  the  Irish  emigrate  to  this  country.  The  French 
population  cling  to  oM  customs  and  prejudices,  but  they  are  honest,  in- 
dustrious and  hospitable.  They  retain,  indeed,  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
old  French,  and  present  the  spectacle  of  an  old,  uneducated  and  stationary 
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society,  in  the  midst  of  a  new  and  rapidly  advancing  country.  A  few  fami- 
lies poasesa  large  properties,  but  among  the  mass  of  the  habitans,  as  they 
call  themselves,  there  is  an  almost  uniform  equality  of  condition,  property 
and  ignorance.  They  are  a  hard-working  people,  but  few  of  them  can  read 
and  write:  those  who  ore  educated  exercise  a  great  influence  over  the 
masses,  and  take  the  lead  in  all  public  affairs.  The  rest  of  the  population, 
as  before  stated,  is  chiefly  British,  with  some  slight  foreign  intermixture, 
and  to  them  is  owing  the  rapid  development  of  the  productive  resources  of 
the  country.  Their  numbers  are  constantly  receiving  new  acquisitions  from 
emigration,  which  of  late  years  has  obtained  such  an  impetus,  that,  if  unre- 
strained by  untoward  causes,  the  whole  extent  of  the  colonies  will  be  over- 
spread with  thriving  settlements  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  still  occupy  some  regions  northward  of  the 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  and  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  northern 
boundary ;  but  their  numbers  are  rapidly  diminishing  and  melting  away, 
tike  snow  beneath  the  sun,  on  the  approach  of  the  modern  emigrant.  Little 
or  no  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  philanthropist  to  introduce 
among  them  habits  of  civilization,  or  to  improve  their  condition  ;  they  are 
still  identified  with  the  forests,  and  there  they  will  live  and  perish. 

Lower  Canada  is  divided  into  counties  and  seignories,  the  latter  of  which 
were  created  by  the  French  government  in  favor  of  certain  leading  persons, 
who  were  bound  to  grant  or  concede  a  portion  to  any  applicant,  the  seigneur's 
profit  being  derived  from  payment  of  a  small  rent  or  from  astricted  services 
of  the  tenant,  from  one-twelfth  of  the  corn  ground  at  the  seignorial  mill  and 
from  a  fine  on  the  transference  of  a  property  otherwise  than  by  inhentaiice. 
To  this  system  it  is  owing  that  the  French  papulation  has  been  confined  to 
a  comparatively  small  extent  of  territory,  and  has  never  amaigaaiated  with 
the  British;  for  by  its  enabling  every  person  to  obtain  a  portion  of  land 
without  any  immediate  outlay,  young  men  were  tempted  to  remain  at 
home,  and  being  subject  to  feudal  regulations  and  services,  the  occupiers 
were  bound  to  a  routine  system  of  cultivation.  Hence,  the  French  Cana- 
dians exhibit  a  singular  want  of  activity  and  ente^prize,  and  their  portion  of 
the  province  has  a  dense  and  poor  population,  strongly  attached  to  ancient 
habits.  Under  the  British  rule,  various  metl-ods  of  granting  land  have  been 
practised ;  but  it  is  now  all  disposed  of  by  auction  sales,  the  minimum  price 
being  five  shillings  sterling  or  one  dollat'  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  and 
the  price  is  payable  at  the  time  6i  sal?. 

The  French  colonists  are  all  Cat-Colics :  their  clergy  are  numerous,  and 
are  under  the  spiritual  jurisdictio*  of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  who  is  paid  by 
government.  Nunneries  are  numerous  in  the  difierent  sections,  and  there 
are  several  public  schools  ani^  colleges,  at  which  not  only  the  clergy  but  the 
upper  classes  receive  their  education.  There  is  also  an  English  Bishc^  of 
Montre^  ^pomted  by  tie  crown,  with  an  archdeacon  and  a  number  of 
clergymen  in  Lovver  Gmada,  and  the  Bishop  of  Toronto,  two  archdeacons 
and  forty  or  fifty  clergymen  in  Upper  Canada.  Episcopacy  is  not,  however, 
the  prevalent  form  of  church  government  in  Canada :  there  are  a  great  many 
Dissenters,  Presbyterians,  &c.,  who,  by  late  acts  of  parliament,  receive  go- 
vernment support. 

We  have  no  accurate  statistics  to  exliibit  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
two  leading  churches, "viz. :  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of 
Rome  ;  but  the  returns  of  the  secondary  denominations,  which  ai'e  given, 
are  complete,  and  refer  to  the  vear  18&0. 

*  In  Lower  Canada  (1845)  there  v,  ire  571,714  Roman  Calliolics,  and  43,374  Church 
of  England.  4 
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Wesleyan  Methndista 93 185 30,520 

Baptisis ; H3 84 8,575 

Methodist  Episcopalians ' 76 133 7,465 

Universaliscs 10 10 1,200 

The  syatem  and  means  of  elementary  education  throughout  the  colonies 
are  still  very  imperfect.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  several  endowed  aca- 
demic institutions,  but  there  exists  no  means  of  college  education  in  Lower 
Canada  for  Protestants,  so  that  many  young  men  are  annually  drawn  for 
that  purpose  into  the  United  States.  In  Upper  Canada  there  is  a  college 
and  royai  grammjir  school  at  Toronto.  A  college,  also,  for  the  education 
s  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  established  at  Kingston,  under  the 
e  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  which  the  literary  ctass^  of  the  institution  are  available  for  lay 

The  government  of  the  provinces  is  vested  in  a  Governor-General,  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  and  assisted  by  a  council.  Formerly,  and  since  1791, 
there  was  a  legislative  assembly  for  each  province,  but  by  an  act  of  the 
British  Parliament,  these  were  re-united  in  1841,  and  have  since  met  at 
Kingston,  the  new  capital  of  the  United  Canadas.  For  administrative 
purposes,  the  country  is  divided  into  districts,  which  are  subdivided  into 
counties,  parishes  and  townships.  Each  district  has  its  own  judges,  subject 
to  the  General  Court  of  AppeaJ ;  a  sheriff  and  grand  voyer,  or  inspector  of 
the  roads,  whose  duty  it  is  to  open  new  roads  and  to  keep  those  already 
established  in  good  repair.  The  Legislative  Assembly  has  the  exclusive 
right  of  laising  revenues  for  the  internal  expenses  of  the  colonies. 

The  tide,  of  popular  sentiment  has  exerted  a  mighty  influence  in  modify- 
ing the  laws  and  producing  a  conciliatory  spirit  in  the  government.  Many 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  British  Parliament  have  been  abrogated.  The 
colonies  have  now  the^iegulation  of  the  customs,  and  the  system  of  educa- 
tion. They  have  a\so  been  lately  privileged  to  regulate  their  postal  arrange- 
ments to  suit  themselves.  By  these  concessions.  Great  Britain  is  gradually 
preparing  the  people  to  exercise  aright  that  independent  station,  which  they 
must,  in  the  natural  order  of  feings,  and  at  no  distant  period,  assume ;  and 
like  a  good  mother,  points  out  tc  her  children  the  path  to  honor  and  hap- 
piness, alike  beneficial  to  nations  loid  individuals, 

Canada,  indeed,  cannot  long  contiaue  to  he  ruled  by  a  distant  nation — 
already  it  is  more  so  in  name  than  in  ituMty  ;  and  as  the  part  of  its  popu- 
lation born  in  Europe  must  diminish  wife  each  succeeding  generation,  its 
predilections  for  the  mother  country  wit!  lanish,  and  either  be  turned  to 
independence,  or  incline  to  an  alliance  with  some  other  independent  nation 
on  the  same  continent ;  perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  at  some  future  time  think 
lit  to  annex  itself  to  the  United  States  of  Amerita,  a  result  not  unlooked- 
for  by  parties  in  both  countries. 

The  commerce  of  the  Canadas  is  of  some  considetation,  and  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  mother  country,  which  has  sacrificed  the  prosperity  of 
her  West  India  colonies  to  the  avarice  of  the  Canadians,  has  steadily  in- 
creased in  extent  and  importance.  It  is  principally  carried  on  through  the 
ports  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  St.  John's,  Coteau  du  Lac  and  Stanfield. 
From  the  United  Kingdom  the  Canadas  import  coal,  metals,  cordage.  East 
India  produce,  and  the  various  manufactures  of  Britain ;  from  the  British 
West  Indies,  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  cofiee,  and  hard  woods,  with  other 
tropical  productions  ;  and  from  the  United  States,  beef,  pork,  flour,  biscuit, 
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rice,  tobacco,  &c.  Owing  to  the  unjust  and  oppressive  preference  given 
to  Canadian  timber  in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  and  the  West  Indies,  it 
forms  by  far  the  principal  export  from  the  colony.  The  next  article  is 
grain,  especially  wheat,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  derived  from  the  United 
States,  and  only  passes,  under  bond,  through  the  Canadian  ports ;  and  then 
follows  ashes,  furs,  fish,  fcc.  and  other  raw  products.  The  exports  of 
bread-stuffs  from  the  ports  of  Quebec  and  Montrea],  for  the  seven  years 
ending  with  1846,  were  ; 
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3.651.... 

,...123,574 

78.985 

88,318 

1843 

209,957 

413,467.,.. 

449,223 

555,603 

184S 

1B46 

396,253 

534.747 

53,530 

46.060.... 

,...220.913 
....216.339 

The  commerce  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  has  been  steadily 
increasing  for  some  years  past,  and  since  the  commercial  regulations,  in  re- 
gard to  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  promulgated  in  1847,  it  has 
assumed  a  promising  aspect.  (See  JHunt's  Merchants,'  Magazine,  1847,  p. 
94.)  The  imports  into  the  British  Possessions  amounted,  in  i84t»-7,  to 
$7,985,543,  and  the  exports  to  the  United  States  to  $2,343,927;  and  as 
the  chief  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  Canadas,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
above  may  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  these  provinces.  The  number  of 
clearances  were,  for  the  same  year,  6,834  vessels,  of  1,170,956  tons  ;  and 
the  number  of  entrances,  6,776  vessels,  of  1,186,110  tons.  This  far  ex- 
ceeds the  total  of  the  tonnage  employed  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

For  a  full  statement  of  the  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
North  American  colonies,  see  "  Commercial  Statistics,"  p.  72. 

But  the  internal  trade  of  Canada  is  one  of  the  moat  prominent  symptoms 
of  its  prosperity.  The  internal  improvements  are  as  yet  in  their  infancy, 
and  consist  chiefly  of  a  few  canals  by  the  river  rapids,  or  as  connections 
between  other  water  communications.  There  are  few  rail-roads,  and  the 
common  roads  of  the  country  are  in  a  very  bad  state,  and  few  and  far  be- 
tween. The  enterprise  of  individuals,  however,  is  progressively  developmg 
itself,  and  the  spirit  of  innovation  will  soon  connect  the  several  regioni  by 
those  iron-bands  which  have  so  much  contributed  to  the  prosperity  oi  other 
states.  The  most  astonishing  work  just  completed  (1849)  is  the  suspension 
bridge  over  the  Ni^ara  :  a  work  equal  in  monstrosity  to  the  celebrated  Menai 
Bridge  in  Wales,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  The  great  highways  of  Canada  are  its  sjstem  of 
lakes  and  rivers,  which  afford  facile  intercourse  to  the  immediate  trade  of 
their  neighborhood.  By  means  of  these,  the  timber  and  furs  of  the  country 
are  transported  from  their  locations  to  the  ports  and  harbors,  and  by  the 
same  means  foreign  produce  is  carried  to  the  back-woods  for  distribution. 
The  annual  value  of  this  trade  counts  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  devel- 
opes  in  a  greater  degree,  than  any  other  means,  the  resources  and  wealth 
of  these  exuberant  regions.  These  routes,  however,  can  only  be  made 
useful  during  the  summer  months ;  in  winter  the  streams  are  all  ice-bound, 
and  do  not  permit  of  being  navigated.  During  this  inhospitable  season 
the  backwoodsman  is  at  work,  bringing  down   his  timber  on  sleighs  over 
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ice       d        w      h    h  p  from  the  ease  by  which  if,  ia  theij  < 

alon  p  m  d      f        veyance.     Two  extensive  lines  of  canal — the 

Rid  t     d       f         By  t  wn  to  Kingston,  and  the  Welland,  from  the 

south  w  p    t     f  Lak    Ontario  to  Port  Maitland,  are  the  longest  anrf 

moat  11  k  C  d  The  first  is  135  miles  long,  and  was  execu- 
ted  by  tl     B       I  G  m    t  at  little  less  than  $5,600,000  expense;  and 

the  so  d  1  1  4  I  long,  and  cost  $9,500,000,  avoids  the  Falls 
of  N  a^  d  bl     for  vessels  of  150  tons  burthen  ;  it  was  exe- 

cuted b]  p         d      mpany.     These  facilitate  the  connection  of 

large  t  d  h  p  d  f  great  benefit  to  the  settlers  and  merchants 
in  th  ty 

K  I     1}   tl         p  tal  of  the  Canadas,  is  very  advantageously 

situated  at  the  head  of  the  Cataraqui  River  and  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Fort  Frontenac.  The  harbor  is  well  sheltered,  con- 
venient, and  accessible  to  ships  of  18  feet  draught,  and  contains  the  royal 
naval  station  on  the  lakes.  The  entrance  is  strongly  fortified.  Churches 
of  every  denomination,  built  in  a  handsome  style,  are  found  in  the  place, 
and  many  fine  stores.     The  population  amounts  to  8,399. 

Toronto,  formerly  called  liork,  and,  until  1841,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Canada,  contains  (1850)  23,503  inhahitants,  and  occupies  a  good  situation 
on  a  fine  bay  on  Lake  Outario,  whicli  affords  access  to  vessels  drawing  15 
feet  of  water,  and  is  sheltered  by  a  low,  ch'culai',  sandy  peninsula  neai-  the  town. 
From  Oct.,  1849,  to  Oct.,  1851,  Tomnto  was  the  capital  of  the  Canadas. 

Port  Hope  and  Coburg  are  thriving  towns,  between  Toronto  and  Kings- 
ton, but  occupy  exposed  situations  on  the  shores  of  the  lake.  Brockviile, 
Prescott  and  Cornwall,  are  considerable  pkct^s  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Prescott  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  navigation  for  large  vessels  and  steasiers  ; 
but  small  steamers  ply  between  it  and  Coteau  du  Lac,  passing  the  Long- 
Sault  rapids  above  Cornwall  by  means  of  a  canal.  By-town,  at  the  moHtli 
of  the  Rideau  River,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ottawa,  is  a  thriving  plnce, 
with  about  3,000  inhabitants.  Perth  is  another  increasing  place,  about 
midway  between  the  Ottawa  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  connected  with  the 
Rideau  Canal  by  a  lateral  cut  of  11  miles.  Hamilton,  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Ontario,  has  lately  risen  to  importance  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  western  settlements.  Population,  (in  1P48,)  10,000.  The 
town  of  Niagara,  formerly  called  Newark,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara 
River,  has  a  good  harbor  and  an  active  trade,  though  the  Welland  Cana] 
diverts  some  of  its  business.  Q,ueenstown  stands  on  the  Niagara,  at  the 
foot  of  the  ridge  through  which  the  river  has  cut  its  deep  channel.  Here 
a  battle  was  fought  in  1812,  and  a  monumental  pillar  was  subsequently 
erected  to  the  memory  of  General  Brock,  who  fell  in  the  action  ;  but  some 
miscreant  has  lately  aJinost  destroyed  it,  by  blowing  out  its  inside  with  gun- 
powder. 

The  other  places  worthy  of  notice  in  Upper  Canada  are  Chippeway,  a 
village  above  the  falls ;  Fort  Erie,  opposite  Buffalo ;  Sherbrooke,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ouse,  on  Lake  Erie  ;  Victoria,  CharlotteviJle  and  Norfolk, 
on  or  near  the  bay  formed  by  the  Long  Point  in  Lake  Erie  ;  Amherstbui'g, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit,  with  a  good  harbor  and  a  military  post ;  Sand- 
wich, opposite  the  city  of  Detroit ;  Goderich,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Lake 
Huron ;  Chatham  and  London,  on  the  River  Thames,  which  flows  through 
a  very  fertile  country  into  the  Lake  St,  Clair  ;  and  Guelph,  45  miles  west 
of  Toronto.     There  is  also  a  fort,  garrison,  and  naval  station  at  Penetau- 
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^uaheiie,  on  Gloster  Bay,  at  the  south-oast  extremity  of  the  Georgian  Bay 
of  Lake  Iluroa. 

UuEBEC,  the  present  capital  of  the  Can  ad  as ,  is  situated  partly  on  a 
bold  headland  rising  350  feet  above  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  be- 
tween it  and  the  river  St.  Charles,  and  partly  on  the  narrow  margin  of 
^he  river  below  the  rock.  The  principal  part  of  the  upper  town  is  enclosed 
with  fortifications,  which  are  considered  to  be  impregnable,  and  the  sum- 
mit of  Cape  Diamond  is  crowned  by  the  citadel,  a  very  strong  fortress. 
Population  in  1650,  89,800.  The  Hotel  Dieu  or  General  Hospital,  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestajit  Episcopal  Cathedrals,  tie  Jesuits'  Barracks, 
the  Parliament  House,  and  the  Obelisk,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm,  are  lie  principal,  objects  of  interest.  Lat.  46^^  48' N. — 
Long.  70O  73'  W.  It  is  situated  420  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  is  accessible  to  the  largest  ships. 

MorfTEBAL.on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ottawa,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hil!  which  commands  a  delightful  prospect. 
Population  in  1850,  56,000.  Though  600  miles  from  the  Gulf,  it  is  acces- 
sible for  large  ships,  and  its  trade  is  very  extensive.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  is  a  very  fine  building,  capable  of  containing  13,000  persons ; 
and  some  of  the  convents  and  hospitals  are  striking  objects.  The  island  is 
a  beautiful  oval  shaped  tract,  32  miles  long  by  10  broad,  with  an  almost  level 
surface,  there  being  only  one  hill  of  considerable  elevation,  and  one  or  two 
of  smaller  dimensions.  It  forms  one  seignory  belonging  to  the  Catholic 
elergy,     Montreal  was  the  capital  until  October,  1849, 

Lachine  is  a  considerable  village  some  miles  above  Montreal,  and  owes 
its  prosperity  to  the  rapids  below,  which  have  made  it  the  landing  and  ship- 
ping place  for  goods  passing  between  Montreal  and  the  upper  country ;  some 
part  of  the  trade,  however,  is  carried  past  it  by  boats  through  the  Lachine 
Canal.  Coteau  du  Lao,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  St.  Francis,  and  above  Cedar 
Rapids,  owes  its  rise  to  similar  circumstances. 

La  Prairie,  on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  few  miles  above 
Montreal,  is  the  great  thoroughfare  of  traffic  between  that  city  and  the 
United  States.  A  railroad,  15  miles  long,  connects  it  with  St.  John's,  on 
the  Richelieu,  at  the  foot  of  navigation  for  lake  vessels.  At  Chambly,  be- 
low St.  John's,  there  is  a  strong  military  post.  Sorel,  or  William  Henry, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu,  is  a  less  considerable  town  than  might  be 
expected  in  such  a  situation.  Its  population  is  only  2,000.  There  are  a 
military  post  and  garrison  at  Isle  aux  Noix,  above  St.  John's. 

The  banks  of  the  river  between  Montreal  and  Quebec  are  lined  with 
numerous  pretty  villages,  which  are  rendered  conspicuous  by  their  large 
atone  churches,  with  shining  tin-covered  roofs  and  spires.  But  there  is  no 
place  of  much  importance  except  Three  Rivers,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Maurice,  on  its  left  bank,  which  is  a  place  of  some  trade  and  mechanical 
industry,  and  has  a  population  of  4,000.  Below  Quebec  the  settlements 
are  few,  and  consist  generally  of  fishing  villages.  In  the  Saguenay  coun- 
try and  the  Domain,  the  only  white  occupants  are  found  at  the  trading  sta- 
tions of  the  King's  Posts'  Company,  which  possesses  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  taking  furs  and  fish  in  this  quarter.  Stanstead,  with  1,200  inhabitants, 
!ind  Sherbrooke,  with  800,  are  the  principal  towiis  of  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships, a  tract  of  6,000,000  acres,  behind  the  French  Seignoral  Settlements, 
on  the  borders  of  New-Hampshire  and  Vermont ;  and  which,  during  the 
iast  few  years,  have  been  colonized  by  upwards  of  100,000  British  and 
American  subjects. 
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There  are  also  some  thriving  little  towns  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ottawa, 
in  Lower  Canada,  where  the  lumber  trade  is  actively  carried  on,  Hull, 
opposite  By-town,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  chain  of  remarkable 
bridges  across  the  falls,  is  the  principal,  and  has  a  population  of  about  3,00ft 
or  3,000  souJs. 

Canada  was  discovered  in  1497  by  Sebastian  Cabot ;  and,  as  early  as 
1508,  the  French  had  surveyed  and  made  a  chart  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. In  1525,  the  country  was  formally  taken  possession  of  by  France, 
but  the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  at  Quebec  in  1608,  under  the 
most  determined  opposition  from  the  Indians,  which  continued  with  bloody 
fends  for  many  years,  but  was  finally  terminated  in  a  friendly  treaty.  In 
1757,  the  British  forcM  under  Genera!  Wolfe  captured  Quebec  after  a  tre- 
mendous fight,  in  which  both  Wolfe  and  the  French  Genetal  Montcalm  fell. 
After  this  the  whole  country  submitted,  and-,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763, 
the  whole  of  Canada,  as  well  as  Nova  Scotia,  &c.,  was  formally  ceded  to 
the  British,  leaving  undisturbed  the  scignoriaJ  rights  and  the  endowments 
of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  these  concessions,  by  gratifying  the  French 
people,  probably  saved  these  provinces  to  the  British  crown,  at  the  war  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

In  the  war  of  1S12,  '13  and  '14,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Brit^ 
ish,  severe  contests  were  maintained  on  the  borders,  which,  from  the  con- 
tiguous residences  of  the  habitans,  and  the  conflict  of  feeling  among  the 
Canadians  themselves,  assumed  the  combined  character  of  civil  and  gen- 
eral warfare,  the  horrors  of  which  were  heightened  by  the  employment  of 
the  Indians  by  the  British,  who,  with  all  their  passions  rowsed,  were  sent 
among  the  republicans  to  wreak  their  barbarous  vengeance. 

In  1836,  an  attempt  was  made,  by  a  large  portion  of  the  people  in  Upper 
Canada,  to  secure  their  independence  of  the  mother  country,  arising  partly 
from  the  onerous  system  of  church  rates,  and  partly  from  that  of  perpetusil 
offices  established  by  the  crown  ;  but  the  revolt  was  unsuccessful  The  en- 
terprise was  headed  by  William  Lyon  MacKenzie,  then  or  formerly  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  Mayor  of  Toronto ;  and,  had  his 
skill  and  firmness  been  equal  to  the  task,  the  independence  of  the  country 
would  probably  have  been  established  under  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  only  eflect,  however,  of  this  rebellion  was,  to  force  the  British 
government  to  suspend  the  constitution,  and  to  other  extreme  measure-.,  and 
thus  plunge  the  whole  country  into  a  state  of  disorganization  and  anxiety, 
from  which  it  did  not  recover  for  sonse  time. 

The  re-unioh  of  the  two  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  which 
had  been  divided  since  1791,  was  effected  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  in 
1841 ;  and  the  legislative  bodies,  which  had  heretofore  been  distinct,  were 
also  united  and  thoroughly  reformed  in  constitution,  and  their  powers  ex- 
tended ;  since  which  period,  tlie  COU11I17  has  made  much  progress  in  settle- 
ment and  development,  but  has  also  remained  subject  to  republican  agitation, 
which,  no  doubt,  is  fostered  by  its  contiguity  to  the  United  States,  whose 
institutions  are  on  a  more  liberal  basis  than  those  of  Canada,  and  offer  great 
temptations  to  those  whose  dispositions  tend  to  the  elevation  of  the  people 
from  a  state  of  colonial  dependence  to  one  of  absolute  freedom  from  for- 
eign control. 

The  only  real  advantage  that  Great  Britain  has  obtained  from  her  con- 
nection with  the  Canadas,  is  derived  from  its  commerce  with  those  colonies  : 
otherwise,  ever  since  they  have  been  in  possession  of  that  nation,  they  have 
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been  an  annual  expense  oi 
great  anxiety  and  dispute 


NEW -BRUNSWICK. 

The  province  of  New-Brunswick,  lying  on  tlie  main  land  of  the  conti- 
nent, contiguous  to  the  United  States  and  Lower  Canada,  consists  of  an 
extensive  tract,  comprising  27,700  square  miles,  the  greater  •pott  of  which 
is  still  covered  with  dense  forests ;  the  land,  however,  ia  in  general  fertile, 
and  exceilenlly  adapted  for  all  the  purposes  of  profitable  agriculture  and 
the  settlement  of  emigrants. 

This  province  is  hounded  north  by  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  the  river 
Restigouche ;  on  the  south  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  west  by  Lower  Canada  and  the  State  of  Maine, 
and  is  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  divides 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  face  of  the  country  is,  in  general,  pretty  level  or  moderately  undula- 
ting; but  it  is  diversified  by  several  isolated  groups  of  hills,  particularly  in 
the  northern  parts.  Innumerable  rivers  and  streams  intersect  it  in  all  di- 
rections, which  are  dike  suitable  to  navigation  and  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  climate,  though  foggy  and  raw  in  winter,  is  on  the  whole  salubrious. 
The  natural  products  are  numerous  and  valuable ;  wild  animals  are  plentiful, 
and  the  rivers  and  lakes  abound  in  fish,  while  along  the  coasts  cod,  haddock, 
salmon  and  other  species  of  the  fi,nny  tribe,  are  yielded  in  plenty  to  the  en- 
terprising fisherman.  The  whale  fisheries  are  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
The  resources  of  the  province  are  thus  inexhaustible,  and  according  to 
MacGregor,  suitable  to  the  maintenance  of  three  millions  of  inhabitants. 
As  yet,  New-Brunswick  has  a  small  population,  at  most  about  200,000,  and 
the  principal  settlements  are  dong  the  river  St.  John  and  its  lakes.  Cta  the 
northern  side  of  the  entrance  of  this  great  river,  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
stands  the  town  of  St.  John,  the'largest  in  the  province,  and  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  trade.  Fredbrickton,  which  claims  to  be  the  capital  of  the  colony, 
is  situated  nearly  ninety  miles  above  St.  John,  on  the  same  river,  and  is  yet, 
in  appearance,  a  mere  village.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  government- 
house  and  a  college. 

Bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  separated  from  the  river  of 
that  name  only  by  a  narrow  strip  of  the  territory  of  Lower  Canada,  this 
province  possesses  great  capacities  for  sustaining  an  extensive  inland  trade 
with  the  Canadas. 

Miramichi  is  the  next  chief  river  to  St.  John.  It  falls  into  the  gulf,  and 
is  navigable  for  large  vessels  for  about  forty  miles.  Along  its  banks,  here 
and  there,  are  seen  the  cabins  of  the  settlers,  who  have  not,  however,  made 
any  great  progress  in  cultivation.  The  cutting  and  export  of  timber  form 
the  main  trade  of  the  district.  About  twenty  miles  up,  on  the  south  bank, 
is  the  village  of  Chatham,  where  many  ships  load,  and  where  many  of  the 
merchants  are  settled,  who  have  erected  stores  and  wharves.  Four  miles 
further  up  stands  Newcastle. 

The  province  is  divided  into  eleven  counties,  which  are  again  subdivided 
into  townships.  The  geology  of  the  country  is  very  little  known ;  but  lime- 
stone seems  to  be  the  prevailing  formation,  though  clay-slate,  grauwacke, 
and  even  the  primitive  formations  frequently  occur.     Coal  is  abundant,  and 
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is  wrought  near  the  Gtand  Lake,  by  a  joint  stock  company.  Iron  and 
gypsum  occur  also  in  considetabie  quantities. 

Agriculture,  notwithstanding  the  rich  tracts  of  alluvial  soil  skirting  the 
rivers  and  large  indentatioas  of  the  sea,  is  considerably  less  advanced  than 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Canadas.  This  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  later  set 
tlemient  of  the  province,  but  chiefly  to  the  people  preferring  the  more  pro- 
fitable but  far  more  laborious  occupation  of  lumbering.  Within  the  iast 
few  yearSj  however,  great  improvements  have  taken  place  in  this  respect. 
Agricultural  societies  have  been  formed,  new  settlers  have  introduced  the 
improved  forms  of  agriculture,  and  emulation  has  been  generally  excited  by 
ploughing-matohes,  cattle-shows  and  distribution  of  premiums.  Wheat,  corn, 
barley  and  oats  are  the  principal  grain  crops,  but  by  far  the  most  important 
article  is  the  produce  in  potatoes,  the  crop  of  which  may  be  annually  esti- 
mated at  not  less  than  3,000,000  bushels.  Red  and  white  clover  are  the 
grasses  most  cultivated,  and  beans,  peas,  turnips,  mangel-wurzel  and  beet- 
root thrive  well,  and  are  raised  in  pretty  large  quantities.  Pasturage  is  fol- 
lowed to  some  extent,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  live-stock  of  the  province 
is  not  less  than  130,000  horses,  100,000  cattle,  150,000  sheep  and  60,000 
hogs.  The  felling  and  conveyance  of  timber  constitutes,  however,  as  before 
observed,  the  great  employment  of  the  laboring  classes;  but  most  of  the 
lumberers  are  dissolute  and  depraved,  and  the  occupation  prevents  them 
from  paying  proper  attention  to  agriculture.  Many  of  the  trees,  especially 
the  yellow  pine,  attain  great  size,  and  furnish  timber  of  good  quality,  though 
inferior  to  that  of  Norway  and  the  Baltic.  It  is  principally  conveyed  to 
Great  Britain  m  the  log,  and  some  is  manufactured  into  deals,  boards, 
staves,  &c 

Ship-buildmg  is  extensively  carried  on,  especially  at  St.  John's.  The 
number  of  ships  built  in  1846,  was  164,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  45,864 
tons.  These  are  generally,  however,  of  the  class  called  "  slop-bviti"  and 
do  not  enjoy  a  high  character  for  solidity  or  endurance.  The  trade  of  the 
country  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  the  mother  country  and  the  United  States, 
and  employs  about  4,000  ships  and  upwards  of  450,000  tons  annually.  The 
imports  consist  chiefly  of  corn  from  the  United  States  and  the  manufactures 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  West  India  produce,  with  some  minor  articles. 
The  exports  are  lumber,  whale  oil  and  dried  and  pickled  fish,  as  salmon, 
cod  and  herrings. 

The  colony  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  improving.  The  Brunswick  Land 
Company  have  done  much  to  promote  emigration,  and  several  joint  stock 
companies  and  banks  have  been  established.  The  premium  for  bills  on 
England  varies  from  8  to  llj,  and  the  diSerence  between  the  currency  and 
sterling  price  of  money,  in  the  province,  amounts  to  llj  per  cent.  Bank 
paper  forms  largely  the  medium  of  circulation. 

The  form  of  government  is  much  similar  to  that  of  the  other  British  pos- 
sessions. The  parliament  consists  of  26  members,  and  sits  at  Frederick  ton. 
The  judiciary  courts  are,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  presided  over  by  the  go- 
vernor; the  Supreme  Court,  directed  by  four  justices;  Circuit  Courts;  a 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  numerous  courts  for  the  recovery  of  smail  debts. 
The  revenues  are  raised  from  sale  of  lands,  taxes  and  other  imposts  r  they 
are  small,  and  only  capable  of  defraying  the  civil  expenditure.  The  army 
is  paid  by  Great  Britain,  but  every  man  is  subject  to  militia  duty.  The 
charge  of  religion  is  vested  in  the  Bishop  of  Prederickton.  The  people  are 
pretty  equally  divided  among  the  different  sects,  and  it  is  said  that  a  fana- 
tical spirit  interrupts,  to  a  great  extent,  the  internal  peace  of  the  colonists. 
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In  regard  to  education,  a  aufficient  number  of  cf  dblishments  exist :  there  is 
a  college  at  the  capital,  several  grammar  schools  ind  common  schools  in 
every  parish. 

We  have  no  autlientic  statistics  of  the  Church  of  England  nor  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  in  this  colony.  We  are  enabled  however  from  the  ac- 
curate reports  made  by  some  of  the  dissenting  churches  to  record  their 
present  condition  and  numerical  force.  The  Wesley  an  Methodists  and 
Episcopal  Methodists,  though  not  very  numerous  haie  a  respectable  and 
efficient  corps  clerical  and  about  8,000  communicants,  and  the  Universalists 
have  two  societies  and  two  meeting-houses.  The  Congregationalism  and 
Presbyterians  have  also  several  churches  and  missionary  stations,  and  the 
Baptists  have  92  churches,  59  ordained  ministers,  and.  9,283  church  mem- 
bers. Sunday-schools  are  attached  to  every  society,  and  home-meetings, 
especially  in  remote  places,  are  common  throughout  the  country,  evidencing 
a  popular  regard  for  Christian  solemnities.  The  Church  of  England  and 
the  German  Lutherans  form  a  vast  majority. 

The  population  of  New-Brunswick  consists  of  a  mixed  race  of  English, 
Irish,  Germans  and  Welsh,  and  a  few  Scotch  and  Americans.  The  French 
have  also  some  small  settlements  on  the  east  coast.  The  aboriginal  inhabi~ 
tants  are  few  in  number  and  live  in  scattered  villages,  in  different  parts,  and 
are  chiefly  of  the  Roman  Cafholic  religion,  having  been  converted  by  the 
first  settlers. 

The  country,  now  called  New-Brunswick,  was,  in  the  early  part  of  last 
century,  comprised  by  the  French  within  the  districts  of  New-France,  and 
viewed  as  an  appendage  to  Acadia.  During  the  war,  the  French  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  country,  and  at  the  peace  of  1763  it  was  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  and  constituted  a  pai't  of  Nova  Scotia,  until  1785,  when  it  made  a 
separate  province.  The  country,  however,  was  little  more  than  a  wilder- 
ness, until  General  Sir  Guy  Carleton  procured  for  it  a  royal  charter,  and 
was  himself  appointed  the  governor.  To  his  exertions  it  owes  its  rapid  rise 
to  prosperity,  but  it  also  owes  many  material  improvements  in  its  roads, 
schools,  agriculture,  judicial  arrangements,  fcc,  to  Sir  H.  Douglas,  goi'er- 
nor,  from  1824  to  1831.  Many  of  the  Hessians,  after  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution, settled  in  this  province  on  lands  granted  by  the  government. 


NOVA  SCOTIA  AND  CAPE  BRETON. 

The  Peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  together 
forming  one  of  the  provinces  of  British  North  America,  are  separated  from 
each  other  only  by  the  Gut  of  Canscaw,  a  narrow  strait  through  which  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  partly  escapes.  Their  relative  position 
and  similar  geological  features,  render  it  probable  that  at  some  previous  period 
they  have  been  united,  and  have  since  been  dissevered  by  the  action  of  the 
waters  of  that  mighty  stream.  It  lies  between  43'^  and  46°  north  latitude, 
and  61°  and  67°  west  longitude,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  part  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  separates  it  from  Prince  Edward's  Island ; 
on  the  north-east  by  the  Gut  of  Canscaw ;  on  the  west  by  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  which  separates  it  from  New-Brunswick,  and  on  the  south  and 
south-east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  measures  about  100  miles  in  length, 
but  is  of  unequal  breadth ;  altogether  it  contains  15,617  square  mileSj 
or   7,496,160    acres.     One-third    of  its   superfices  is   occupied  by  lakes 
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,of  various  sh^es  and  sizes,  spread  in  every  direction  over  the  face  of 
the  peninsula.  There  is  no  part  of  the  land  thirty  miles  distant  from 
navigable  water,  and  in  all  parts  there  are  fine  streams  and  rivers.  The 
southern  margin  of  Nova  Scotia  is  broken  and  rugged,  with  very  pro- 
minent features,  deep  inlets  and  craggy  islands.  The  features  of  the 
northern  coast  are  soft  and  free  from  rocks.  The  peninsula  has  no  eleva- 
tions deserving  the  name  of  mountains;  its  highest  point,  Mount  Ardoise, 
between  Windsor  and  Halifax,  not  rising  more  than  700  feet  above  the  sea. 
A  pretty  high  ridge  of  hills  skirts  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  chief  promontories  are  Capes  George  and  Canscaw  on  the  north-east 
side,  and  at  the  southern  extremity  is  Cape  Sable.  The  basin  of  Minas  is 
a  deep  inlet  on  the  north-west  side,  forming  a  part  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
which  separates  Nova  Scotia  from  New-Brunswick.  St.  Mary's  and  Ar- 
gyle  bays  are  on  the  south-west  side ;  Pictou,  Antigonische  and  Chedebucto 
bays,  form  the  chief  irregularities  on  the  northern  coast ;  and  the  eastern 
coast,  from  Cape  Canscaw  to  Cape  Sable,  is  indented  with  almost  innumer- 
able small  bays,  harbors,  and  rivers.  The  roeks  and  islands  which  fringe 
the  Atlantic  coast  are  exceedingly  picturesque.  Deep  water  is  found,  al- 
most without  exception,  close  to  their  shores. 

As  regards  geological  constitution,  the  greater  part  of  Nova  Scotia  may 
be  described  as  a  low  range,  running  from  south-west  to  north-east,  resting 
on  solid  rocks  of  granite,  trap  and  slate,  alternately.  Towards  the  east 
end  are  beds  of  sandstone,  grauwacke,  gypsum,  limestone,  porphyry,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  rock ;  and  on  these  strata  there  is  usually  a  deep,  rich 
soil.  The  barren  tracts  are  chiefly  of  sand  and  clay ;  and  in  these  parts, 
especially  about  Pictou,  are  the  great  coal-fields  of  Nova  Scotia.  Iron  is 
abundant  in  the  coal  strata,  and  different  varieties  of  iead  and  copper  ore, 
though  in  smaller  quantities.  Near  Pictou  are  several  brine  springs,  one  of 
which  is  saturated  with  salt,  in  the  proportion  of  12  to  88. 

The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia,  like  that  of  the  adjoining  districts,  is  salu- 
brious and  pleasant ;  but  is  in  a  peculiar  degree  exposed  to  the  extreme  of 
summer  heat  and  winter  cold.  The  ground  is  generally  covered  with  snow 
from  the  middle  of  December  till  the  middle  of  March,  in  which  respect  it 
nearly  resembles  Upper  Canada ;  and  during  this  period  the  farmers  draw 
upon  sledges  their  wood  and  poles  from  the  forest,  and  draw  their  produce  to 
market.  It  is  difficult  to  say  when  spring  commences,  as  it  is  rather  late 
and  irregular  in  its  approaches.  When  vegetation  does  begin,  it  is  very 
rapid,  and  two  or  three  days  make  a  perceptible  change  in  the  amount  of 
the  foliage.  The  summer  may  be  said  to  be  short  and  powerful,  and  during 
the  time  it  lasts,  it  exerts  a  much  greater  influence  on  vegetation  than  is 
observable  in  Britain.  During  this  period  the  inhabitants  go  very  lightly 
dressed,  Altogetherj  the  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  is  as  good  as  that  of 
Scotland,  if  not  superior  ;  nor  are  there  any  of  those  local  or  epidemical 
disorders  with  which  other  countries  are  frequently  afflicted.  Although  the 
winters  are  intensely  cold,  they  are  not  so  disagreeable  as  the  raw,  change- 
able winters  of  Britain,  nor  nearly  so  fatal  to  human  life.  Besides,  if  the 
settlers  work  during  three-quarters  of  a  year,  they  have  ample  provision  for 
the  remaining  quarter,  and  are  enabled  to  look  forward  to  winter  as  their 
season  of  holiday  enjoyment  and  relaxation.  We  have  been  informed  by  a 
Nova  Seotian,  that  the  improvement  of  the  country  is  greatly  retarded  by 
the  inactive  habits  of  the  settlers.  The  employment  most  popular  is  fish- 
ing, and  agriculture  remains  so  backward,  that  large  importations  of  flour 
from  the  United  States  are  constantly  required,  the  payment  of  which 
drains  the  country  of  specie      The  farmers,  it  seems,  are  in  the  habit  of 
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ceasing  to  exert  themselves  after  attaining  a  moderate  means  of  subsistence, 
and  their  sons  spend  the  time  in  riding  and  cither  frivolous  pursuits,  which 
should  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  paternal  acres.  These  half- 
idle  habits,  and  also  an  indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors,  are  described  as 
the  true  cause  of  the  backward  state  of  the  colonj,  as  respects  its  territorial 
improvement. 

Pew  parts  of  the  vvorld  are  so  well-watered  as  Nova  Scotia.  The  rivers, 
brooks,  springs,  and  streams  of  different  kinds,  are  very  numerous.  Some 
of  the  lakes  are  extremely  beautiful,  containing  in  general  one  or  more 
small  islands,  which  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  wood,  and  vary 
ill  every  imaginable  shape.  The  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  them  is  often 
undulated  in  the  most  romantic  manner.  These  lakes  will  in  time  be  of 
great  service  to  the  province.  In  several  instances  they  nearly  intersect 
the  peninsula,  offering  scope  for  inland  navigation. 

The  fruits  produced  in  the  country  are  numerous.  Besides  a  great  va- 
riety of  wild  fruits,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  cherries,  and  raspberries, 
there  are  pears  of  various  kinds,  and  all  the  varieties  of  English  plums, 
apples  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  some  other  fruits.  The  other  vege- 
table products  are  cucumbers,  potatoes,  artichokes,  cauliflowers,  cabbages, 
beans,  and  peas.  Hops  are  an  invariable  and  sure  crop,  and  may  be  raised 
in  great  abundance.  Pumpkins  and  Indian  corn  are  cultivated  to  a  great 
extent.  Carrots,  onions,  parsnips,  beets,  celery,  and  most  other  kitchen 
lierbs,  are  produced  with  ease.  The  grains  cultivated  by  the  farmers  are 
summer  and  winter  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  barley,  and  oats.  The  natural 
forests  are  elm,  cherry,  white,  black,  yellow  and  gray  birch,  red  oak,  beech, 
white  and  yellow  pine,  while,  red  and  black  spruce,  maples,  &c. 

The  forests  of  Nova  Scotia  abound  in  good  timber  ;  pine  and  birch,  oak, 
beech,  ash  and  maple,  aie  the  most  common  trees ;  and  many  of  the  inhab- 
itants have,  for  years,  been  supported  by  the  timber  trade.  The  principal 
wild  animals  in  the  province  are  the  moose  deer,  carribboo,  bear,  loup-cer- 
vier,  fox,  martin,  otter,  mink,  and  squirrel.  Hunting  and  trapping  were 
once  extensively  pursued  ;  but  the  decrease  of  animals  has  obliterated  these 
employments  from  the  industrial  means  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  fisheries 
employ  many  families,  but  the  chief  and  most  profitable  pursuit  is  mining, 
the  value  of  coal  alone  amounts  annually  to  near  $800,000. 

Gypsum,  which  abounds  in  the  western  districts,  is  highly-prized  in  the 
United  States  as  a  manure ;  and  a  stone,  which  is  extremely  well-adapted  for 
grind-stones,  and  is  celebrated  all  over  America  under  the  appellation  of 
"  Nova  Scotia  blue-grits,"  is  found  in  many  parts.  The  exports  of  these 
articles  alone  have  been  estimated  at  the  value  of  $100,000, 

The  manufactures  are  unimportant,  and  as  a  general  thing  come  under 
the  denomination  of  "  home~spun."     Grist  and  saw-mills   ; 
besides  which,  there  are  several  breweries  and  tan-yards. 

The  geographical  position  of  Nova  Scotia  gives  it  great  c 
vantages,  and  its  trade,  especially  with  the  United  States,  has  been  for 
some  years  steadily  on  the  increase.  The  exports,  chiefly  to  Canada,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  consist  of  fish-oil,  timber,  coals,  &c.  The 
trade  principally  centres  in  Halifax. 

The  means  of  internal  communication  are  on  a  respectable  footing,  and 
improvements  in  this  respect  are  being  rapidly  made.  Water  communica- 
tion is  also  on  a  good  scale,  the  natural  facilities  being  augmented  by 
canals  in  one  or  two  locations.  They  are  fairly  supported  by  the.  legisla- 
ture, and  the  inhabitants  of  each  district  are  compelled  to  furnish,  either 
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personally  or  by  substitute,  a  certain  quantity  of  labor  for  the  same  pur- 

The  Lieutenajit-Govevitor  of  Nova  Scotia,  wlio  is  subordinate  to  the  Gov- 
ernor-General of  British  North  America,  is  supreme  military  and  civil 
magistrate  within  the  province.  The  Council,  appointed  by  the  crown, 
consists  of  12  members,  of  whom  the  Bishop  and  Chief-Justice,  ex-oficio, 
form  a  part.  The  Legislative  Assembly  is  a  body  of  41  members,  elected 
by  the  freeholders.  These  assemblies  are  constituted  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  but  all  their  acts  require  the  approval  of  the  local 
executive  and  of  the  British  sovereign,  before  they  can  become  valid  in 
law.  Each  county  returns  two  members  to  the  legislature,  the  remainder 
are  deputed  by  the  towns.  The  common  law  of  England  prevails  in  Nova 
Scotia,  so  far  as  it  does  not  conflict  with  local  enactments. 

The  state  religion  is  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  but  other  sects  have  nu- 
merous congregations.  The  Established  Church  is  supported  by  the  crown. 
Nova  Scotia  was  created  a  Bishopric  in  1787.  Presbyterians  are  the  most ' 
numerous  sect  of  dissenters  from  the  national  establishment.  The  province 
can  boast  of  numerous  schools,  academies,  and  a  Royal  college  at  Windsor; 
the  Nova  Scotians  ate  generally  better  educated  than  the  Canadian  popu- 

The  colony  is  divided  into  10  counties  of  1  cl  Cij  e  Breton  is  one. 
There  are  52  parishes.  The  chief  towns  a  e  Hal  fax  Tr  ro,  Londonderry, 
Onslow,  &o.  The  capital,  Halifax,  is  pleasantly  h  tuated  on  the  slope  of  a 
rising  ground,  facing  a  fine  spacious  bay  or  natural  harbor  in  front,  on  the 
eastern  or  more  accessible  side  of  the  peni  sula.  It  contains  about  25,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  a  central  point  for  the  foreign  commerce  and  tishing-trade 
of  the  colony.  Although  possessing  considerable  wealth  and  trade,  and  the 
seat  of  an  intelligent  population,  it  is  behind  English  towns  of  the  same  size 
and  of  inferior  capabilities.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  colonies,  dependence 
on  the  arrangements  of  the  home  government  deadens  public  spirit,  and  re- 
tards that  natural  tendency  to  advance  which  is  so  observable  in  the  towns  of 
the  United  States,  Halifax  is  the  British  North  American  Station  for  the 
Cunard  Line  of  Steamships  which  sail  between  Liverpool  and  Boston,  and 
New-York,  and  the  central  depot  for  the  British  naval  forces. 

Of  the  population  of  the  province,  which  amounts  to  310,000,  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants  do  not  exceed  600,  and  there  are  about  6,000  Acadians 
(or  descendants  of  the  original  French  settlers,)  and  about  2,000  negroes. 
The  remainder  consists  of  Germans  or  their  descendants,  British  emigrants, 
chiefly  from  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland,  a  few  Irish,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  refugee  loyalists  from  the  United  States.  The  Acadians  congre- 
gate in  settlements  of  their  own,  mixing  little  with  the  other  classes  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Cape  Breton  is  a  romantic  and  mountainous  island,  lying  close  to  Nova 
Scotia  on  the  east,  and  only  divided  from  it  by  a  narrow  strait,  called  the 
Gut  of  Canscow.  On  the  western  side  is  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The 
island  measures  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  in  length  by  about  sixty 
in  extreme  breadth,  including  the  numerous  bays  which  indent  the  land. 
The  natural  productions  of  this  island  resemble  those  of  Nova  Scotia ; 
wheat,  indeed,  is  less  generally  grown,  but  oats  and  potatoes  are  raised  to  a 
considerable  extent.  There  are  large  tracts  of  good  land  in  the  lower  parts, 
and  the  expense  of  clearing  it  of  timber  is  estimated  at  ,^3  an  acre.     The 
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minerals  of  the  island  aie  viduable.     Cape  Breton  is  politically  annexed  U> 
Nova  Scotia,  of  which  it  fomis  a  county.     Area,  3,129  square  miles.; 

Nova  Scotia  wag  discovered  by  Cabot,  or  more  properly  Gaboti,  in  1497,. 
and  was  first  settled  by  the  French,  who  called  it  Acadia.  It  subsequently 
fell  under  the  English,  having  been,  in  1627,  granted  by  James  I.  to  Sir  W. 
Alexander,  and  named  Nova  Scotia.  In  1632  it  was  restored  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  St.  Germain  ;  but  it  several  times  subsequently  changed  handsp 
and  was  not  finally  established  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  British  until 
1758.  At  the  peace  of  1758,  the  boundaries  of  this  colony  were  so  de- 
fined as  to  include  New-Brunswiek  and  Cape  Breton ;  but  in  1784  the 
former  was  made  a  separate  government,  so  far  as  local  affairs  were  con- 
cerned, being  under  tlic  superintendence  of  the  Governor-General  as  well 
as  the  other  colonies. 


PRINCE    EDWARD'S    ISLAND. 

This  rich  and  productive  island  is  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lav 
between  Cape  Breton  on  the  east  and  New-Brunswick  on  the  west,  and  is 
separated  from  Nova  Scotia  on  the  south  by  a  strait  of  about  nine  miles  in 
breadth.  It  measures  140  miles  in  length,  and  is  34  at  its  greatest  breadth. 
The  general  appearance  of  this  island  from  the  sea  is  level,  but,  on  landing, 
the  scenery  is  varied  with  gentle  undulations.  It  abounds  with  streams  and 
lakes,  and  in  many  places  it  is  indented  with  bays,  no  part  being  more  than 
eight  miles  from  the  sea.  The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  yielding  good  crops 
of  wheat  and  other  grains  ;  and  parsnips,  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  and  al- 
most all  the  common  culinary  vegetables,  succeed  well.  The  climate  of 
Prince  Edward's  Island  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  that  of  the  neighboring 
countries.  The  winter  is  said  to  be  shorter  than  in  Lower  Canada,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  noted  for  being  free  of  fogs.  Agricultural  operations  com- 
mence about  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the  harvest  is  generally  over  by  the 
endof  October. .  The  chief  disadvantage  this  colony  labors  under,  and  which 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  others  neai'  it,  is  the  great  length  of  the  winter, 
which  obliges  the  farmer  to  lay  up  a  very  large  supply  of  hay  for  supporting 
his  live-stock. 

The  capital  of  the  island  is  Chatlottetown,  on  the  Hillsborough  River, 
which  contains  about  4,000  inhabitants.  The  other  principal  towns  are 
Gagetown,  Belfast,  Dartmouth,  &c.  The  population  consists  chiefly  of  Eng- 
lish settlers,  with  some  few  Acadiang,  and  numbers  at  the  present  time 
50,000.  The  chief  exports  are  timber,  deals,  fish,  &c.,  which  are  princi- 
pally carried  to  England  and  the  United  States.  The  government  and  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other  Anglo-American  colonies 

This  island  was  taken  from  the  French  in  1756,  and  annexed  with  Cape 
Breton  to  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1763,  but  since  1768  has 
formed  a  separate  colony. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

This  large  and  valuable  island,  forming  another  of  the  British  North 
Q  Colonies,  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
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off  the  east  coast  of  Labrador,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow 
strait  of  Belle-Isle,  between  46°  30'  and  51°  40'  north  latitude,  and  the 
meridians  of  52°  15'  and  59°  10'  west  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  is  350  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  130  miles ;  superficial 
area  35,913,  The  fixed  population  is  about  100,000,  exclusive  of  those 
who  visit  the  different  stations  during  the  fishing  season. 

The  island  may  be  described  as  being  of  a  triangular  shape,  but  is  much 
indented  by  broad  and  deep  bays,  harbors,  coves,  rivers,  and  lagoons,  which, 
besides  numerous  capes  and  projecting  headlands,  form  two  peninsulas, — on 
one  of  which  called  Avaion,  at  the  south-east  corner,  is  the  town  and  har- 
bor of  Avaion. 

Its  aspect  from  the  sea  is  far  from  prepossessing,  and  its  surface  rugged 
and  wild  in  the  extreme.  The  interior,  which,  until  within  the  last  twen- 
ty-five years,  was  generally  unknown,  is  much  broken  by  water  ;  and  the 
lakes,  marshes,  and  scrubby  trees  form  its  essential  characteristics.  The 
only  large  navigable  streams  are  the  Humber  and  River  of  Exploits.  Its 
prevalent  geological  constitution  is  of  granite,  on  which  is  superimposed, 
m  some  parts,  porphyry,  quartz,  gneiss,  mica,  and  clay-slate,  with  second- 
ary formations ;  coal  and  iron  also  occur  in  some  places. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  interior  is  generally  a  low,  picturesque  country, 
traversed  by  hills  and  lakes,  the  whole  being  diversified  by  trees  of  humble 
growth-  The  country  westward  is  more  rugged  and  mountainous,  with  Ht- 
de  wood,  except  near  the  shore.  The  mountains  are  not  generally  in  ridges, 
but  have  each  apparently  its  separate  base.  The  highest  part  of  the  island 
is  its  northern  peninsula,  lying  along  the  straits  of  Belle-Isle  ;  near  its  cen- 
tre are  flats  of  considerable  extent ;  swampy,  unhealthy,  and  usually  cov- 
ered with  peat  or  strong  wiry  grasses. 

The  forests  abound  in  spruce,  birch,  and  larch.  Pine  seldom  occurs, 
and  never  grows  to  any  considerable  size  ;  indeed,  there  is  little  wood  of 
any  value,  except  for  fuel  and  the  building  of  small  boats.  Whortleberry 
bushes  and  loisha  capwca  (Indian  tea)  are  the  principal  plants  on  the  high 
wooded  grounds. 

The  best  and  most  fertile  soil  is  aiong  the  rivers,  and  at  the  heads  of  the 
bays  fringing  the  island ;  but  both  the  soil  and  the  climate  generally  are 
unfavorable  for  raising  grain,  though  well  adapted  for  pasturage,  and  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes  and  other  green  crops  and  roots. 

The  animals  peculiar  to  the  other  northern  parts  of  the  continent  are 
common  to  this  island.  Vast  herds  of  carriboo  deer  graze  on  the  plains 
and  woods  of  the  interior,  and  their  flesh  constitutes  nearly  the  sole  diet  of 
the  Micmac  Indians.  Beavers  are  scarcer  than  formerly ;  but  foses  are 
still  numerous  along  the  rivers  and  sea-coast.  Among  the  other  wild  ani- 
mals are  wolves  and  bears.  Seals  abound  along  the  northern  shores.  The 
insect  tribes  are  well  represented  on  the  swampy  places,  especially  during 
the  hot  months,  and  sometimes  prove  very  troublesome. 

The  best  known  and  most  celebrated  among  the  animals  of  this  island, 
however,  are  its  fine  breed  of  dogs,  famed  for  docility,  intelligence,  obedi- 
ence, and  attachment  to  their  masters.  They  are  remarkably  voracious, 
and  are  usuallv  fed  on  salted  fish ;  but,  like  the  aborigines  of  the  country, 
they  endure  hunger  for  a  lengthened  period.  The  true  breed  has  become 
very  scirce,  and  the  breed  known  as  the  "  Newfoundland  dog "  in  the 
United  Statei  though  equilly  as  sagacious,  hardy,  and  fond  of  water,  is  a 
cross  with  the  mastifi,  or  some  other  specie.  The  true  breed  is  web-footed, 
but  tiie  cross  mty  be  generilly  recognized,  by  a  practised  eye,  in  the  coun- 
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tenance  of  the  animal.  From  their  peculiarities  they  are  well  adapted  to 
their  native  land-^a  land  of  waters,  where  their  webbed  feet  assist  them 
in  swimming — a  land  dreary  and  cold,  where  their  thick  shaggy  coats  pro- 
tect them  from  the  inclemencies  of  a  long  winter. 

Newfoundland  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  fisheries,  on  which,  in- 
deed, the  inhabitants  principally  depend.  The  Great  Bank  on  the  east  side 
of  the  island  is,  in  some  places,  200  miles  in  breadth  and  600  in  length,  the 
soundings  being  from  25  to  95  fathoms.  There  is  also  an  Outer  Bank  ly- 
ing between  latitude  44°  lO*  and  47°  30'  north,  and  longitude  44°  15'  and 
45°  25'  west,  and  a  continuation  of  banks  extends  southward  to  Nova  Sco- 
tia. Fogs  prevail  almost  without  interruption  on  these  shoals,  occasioned 
by  the  meeting  of  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  from  the  tropics  with  those 
driven  by  the  winds  from  the  polar  regions.  A  counter  current  from  the 
north  sweeps  also  along  the  shore  of  Labrador,  bringing  with  it  large  ice- 
bergs, and  rendering  navigation  dangerous,  especially  during  foggy  weather. 
The  best  fishing  grounds  on  the  Great  Bank  are  between  Ae  42d  and  46th 
parallels.  The  cod  fisheries,  which  commenced  soon  after  the  discovery  of 
America,  attained  so  high  an  importance  during  the  last  war  with  the 
French,  that  the  exports  of  cod  and  cod  oil,  in  1814,  amounted  to  no  less 
than  ^2,604,000  sterling,  or  $12,500,000;  but  the  English  fisheries  have 
since  rapidly  declined,  and,  at  the  present  time,  are  not  valued  at  more  than 
one-fifth  of  that  sum.  In  1849,  there  were  6,159  boats  employed  in  this 
branch  of  industry. 

The  sea)  fishery  is  conducted  in  boats  varying  from  80  to  120  tons,  with 
crews  of  from  20  to  30  men.  The  season  commences  early  in  April ;  it 
is  principally  carried  on  close  to  the  shore  of  Labrador,  and  has,  of  late 
years,  attained  considerable  importance.  There  is  also  a  small  whale  fish- 
ery conducted  in  boats  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  and  the  salmon  fish- 
eries are  said  to  be  profitable  and  pretty  extensive.  The  total  value  of 
all  the  fisheries  in  1849  was  $4,198,300. 

The  coramerciaJ  standing  of  Newfoundland  ia  secondary  to  that  of  the 
other  British  North  American  Colonies,  but  still  is  not  despicable.  Its  ex- 
ports average  in  value  about  $5,000,000,  and  consists  chiefly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, of  3ie  products  of  its  fisheries.  The  principal  imports  are  British 
manufactured  goods,  colonial  produce,  corn,  ship-biscuit,  and  a  variety  of 
other  articles  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  The  trade  between 
the  island  and  the  United  States  has  considerably  increased  of  late,  and 
will  no  doubt  eventually  lead  to  beneficial  results.  One-half  the  shipping 
employed  belongs  to  the  resident  colonists. 

The  government  of  Newfoundland  was  for  a  long  time  administered  by 
naval  commanders,  who  were  appointed  to  cruize  on  the  fishing  stations, 
and  who  returned  home  in  the  winter.  Within  the  last  century,  however, 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  have  a  resident  governor.  In  1813,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants,  a  representative  government  was 
established,  the  elections  being  by  almost  universal  suffrage.  The  assem- 
bly comprises  15  members,  and  has  attached  to  it  a  legislative  and  executive 
council.  The  laws  are  generally  based  on  the  common  law  of  England, 
and  are  administered  by  circuit  courts  ;  but  the  police  is  inefficient  in  the 
extreme,  though  greatly  improved  of  later  years.  Besides  the  standing 
army,  which  is  paid  by  Uie  imperial  government,  there  is  a  militia,  in  which 
all  able  bodied  men  are  obliged  to  serve,  and  the  other  protective  means  are 
ample.  An  education  act  was  passed  in  1836,  which  has  been  the  means 
of  bringing  within  the  reach  of  all  the  benefits  of  elementary  instruction ; 
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the  population,  nevertiieless,  is,  aa  a  general  thing,  extremely  unlettered  ana 
ignorant. 

There  is  no  church  establishment,  all  secte  having  equal  privileges  ;  but 
a  titular  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  as  well  as  a  Protestant  prelate,  lately  ap- 
pointed,  reside  at  St.  John's.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  the  prevailing  body ; 
but  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians  andWesleyans  are  numerous. 

The  people  of  Newfoundland  are  honest  and  industrious,  but  much  ad- 
dicted to  drunkenness,  and  are  superstitions  to  a  degree  almost  beyond  belief. 
Crimes  of  any  magnitude  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  people,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  Irish,  Scotch,  and  emigrants  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  or  their 
descendants,  (the  Indian  aborigines  having  been  long  all  but  extinct,)  are 
employed  either  wholly  or  occasionally  in  the  fisheries.  The  breed  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  the  cultivation  of  small  patches  of  land,  are.likewise  partial 
sources  of  occupation.  The  women,  besides  assisting  the  men  in  catching 
and  curing  the  fish,  are  engaged  either  in  rural  occupations  or  in  spinning 
and  knitting  worsted  stockings,  mittens  and  socks.  In  winter,  much  time 
is  consumed  in  bringing  home  fuel,  building  boats,  and  making  or  repairing 
fishing  implements.  The  morals  of  the  people  are  at  a  low  ebb,  and  among 
the  Irish,  the  rude  celebrations  of  that  people  are  consummated  amid  riotous 
mirth  and  too  often  horrid  debauchery;  but,  as  before  observed,  capital  of- 
fences are  seldom  committed.  The  houses  and  food  of  the  common  people 
are  alike  filthy,  and  to  the  stranger  almost  as  repulsive  as  those  of  the 
savages  of  Labrador. 

Newfoundland  was  probably  discovered  by  the  Norwegians,  in  the  11th 
century,  but  if  so,  it  was  subsequently  forgotten,  till  Cabot  visited  it  in  the 
summer  of  1497,  and  named  it  "  Prima  Vista,"  from  its  having  been  the  first 
land  discovered  by  that  celebrated  navigator.  As  early  as  1500,  an  exten- 
sive fishery  was  carried  on  by  the  Portuguese  and  French,  on  the  neighbor- 
ing banks ;  but  though  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  others  attempted  to  form  a 
colony  here,  no  successful  settlement  was  made  until  Sir  G,  Calvert,  after- 
wards Lord  Baltimore,  in  1623,  established  himself  in  the  south-east  part  of 
the  island,  called  Avaion,  and  appointed  his  son  governor.  Ten  years  after, 
a  colony  was  sent  over  from  Ireland,  and  in  1654,  a  few  English  settlers  came 
over.  The  French,  early  in  the  17th  century,  had  formed  a  station  at  Pla- 
centia,  and  were  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  the  English.  At  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  the  island  was  finally  conceded  to  the  English,  but  the 
fishery  rights  were  still  a  qumstio  vexata  between  the  two  nations. 

With  regard  to  the  fishery  in  general,  it  was  chiefly  carried  on  during  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century  by  the  English,  Anglo-Americans  and  the 
French ;  but  the  capture  of  Cape  Breton,  and  other  possessions  in  America, 
gave  a  very  severe  blow  to  the  fisheries  of  the  latter.  The  American  war 
divided  the  British  fishery :  that  portion  which  had  previously  been  carried 
on  by  the  people  of  New-England,  being  thenceafter  merged  into  that 
of  the  United  States,  but  still  the  English  contrived  to  preserve  to  them- 
selves the  largest  share.  During  the  French  war,  the  French  were  entirely 
excluded  from  the  fisheries,  in  consequence  of  which  the  English  profited 
by  a  monopoly  of  the  business ;  but  since  the  peace,  at  the  consummation 
of  which,  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  were  ceded  to  the  French, 
it  has  been  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  French  and  Americans,  that  of  the 
English  having  materially  declined  since  that  period. 
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THE  BERMUDEZ,  OR   SOMER.S'   ISLANDS. 

The  number  of  islands  and  cayos,  composing  the  Bermudez  group,  is 
said  to  be  more  thaa  360  in  all.  When  viewed  from  the  ocean,  they  present 
a  very  picturesque  appearance.  Their  elevation  is  trifling,  the  highest  land 
scarcely  attaining  to  the  height  of  500  feet  above  the  level.  In  aspect  they 
are  similar  to  the  West  Indian  groups,  except  that  they  remind  the  voyager, 
from  their  proximity  and  the  sea  flowing  between  them,  of  the  lake  scenery 
of  North  America  and  European  climates. 

They  are  geographically  situated,  centrally,  in  latitude  32°  20'  north, 
and  longitude  64'^  50'  west;  600  miles  east  from  the  coast  of  South  Caro- 
lina. They  are  estimated  to  contain  47  square  miles,  and  a  population, 
equally  of  blacks  and  Europeans,  of  about  12  or  14,000. 

St.  George's  and  St.  David's,  with  other  islands  of  minor  importance, 
form  severd  bays ;  and  the  harbor  of  St.  George's  is  large  enough  to  contain 
the  whole  British  navy,  but  is  difficult  of  ingress  and  egress,  in  consequence 
of  the  smallness  of  its  entrance.  The  principal  island  or  main  land  as  it  is 
called,  is  about  20  miles  in  length,  but  it  rarely  exceeds  one  and  a  half  in 
width.  In  the  centre  of  the  islajid,  and  on  the  north  side  of  a  beautiful  bay, 
ia  the  town  of  Hamilton,  now  the  seat  of  government.  The  only  places  for- 
tified are  Ireland  and  St.  George's  Islands,  where  forts  have  been  lately 
built,  which  render  the  islands  almost  impregnable.  At  the  former  of  these 
ia  the  naval  doolt-yard,  off  which  there  is  good  anchorage  and  moorings  laid 
down  for  15  or  30  ships  of  war,  though  the  breakwater  is  extensive  enough 
to  contain  a  large  fleet  of  the  line.  There  are  two  other  moorings  for  the 
navy,  viz. ;  Murray's  anchorage,  near  the  ferry,  and  Five  Fathom's  Hole,  off 
the  mouth  of  St.  George's  harbor.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  small 
detachments,  the  chief  military  force  is  stationed  at  St.  George's. 

The  legislature  of  the  Bermudez  consists  of  a  council  of  eight  members 
and  an  assembly  of  thirty-six  membeis,  each  pariah  electing  four  of  the 
latter.  The  executive  ia  vested  in  a  governor,  who,  with  the  council,  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown.  The  parliaments  are  septennial,  but  are  always 
newly  elected  on  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereign.  The  church  establish- 
ment is  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia.  Churches 
iind  Sunday-schools  are  well  endowed,  and  the  attendance  of  the  congregations 
and  scholars  respectable.  The  school  system,  adopted  by  late  enactments, 
is  expected  to  work  beneficially  on  the  educational  interests  of  the  people, 
but  at  present  few  of  the  inhabitants  can  read  or  write,  and  a  general  igno- 
rance and  superstition  prevail.  The  condition  of  the  people  has  been  much 
improved,  however,  by  the  establishment  of  friendly  societies,  which  have 
greatly  sustained  the  welfare  of  the  blacks  since  their  emancipation. 

The  principal  exports  from  the  Bermudez'  (the  produce  and  manufactures 
of  the  islands)  are  arrowroot,  potatoes,  onions,  and  palmetto  and  straw 
hats,  in  producing  which  the  people  excel.  They  possess  some  100 
vessels  of  from  129  to  150  tons,  which  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  trade 
between  the  northern  colonies  and  the  West  Indies.  The  whale  fishery  off 
the  islands  employs  some  of  the  people,  and  might  be  profitably  carried  on 
by  suitable  capital :  at  present  it  yields  little  more  than  1,000  or  1,200  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  year.  The  waters  about  the  islands  and  reefs  abound  in  a  great 
variety  of  fish,  but  none  are  cured  for  exportation.  Cattle  and  sheep  are 
plentiful,  and  large  quantities  of  poultry  are  fed  for  supplying  the  shipping 
that  call  at  these  islands.     All  the  ordinary  products  of  tropical  climates^ 
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both  animal  and  vegetable,  are  produced  in  abundance ;  the  ftuits  are 
Tarious  and  excellent.  The  arrowroot  of  Bernmdez  has  a  world-wide  cele- 
brity, and  is  fully  equal  to  that  brought  from  the  East  Indies. 

We  have  no  iate  returns  of  the  commerce  of  these  islands,  hut  in  1837 
the  total  value  of  imports  amounted  to  ^£79,811,  and  of  exports  ^5,275. 
Ships  inmard,  J32,  tons  11,651 ;  mtward,  126,  tons  11,001.  The  revenue  for 
the  same  year  was  ,£17,273,  and  the  expenditures  ^19,374.  The  mails  for 
England  and  the  United  States  are  receiyed  via  Halifax  and  New-York 
monthly,  by  the  Royal  West  India  Mail  Steamships. 

The  climate  of  the  Bermuda's  is  delightful  during  the  summer,  neither 
suffering  from  the  rigors  of  the  north  nor  the  fervid  heat  of  more  tropical 
regions.  Nor  in  the  winter  is  much  cold  experienced ;  but  the  north-west 
snows  which  rage  in  those  latitudes  in  that  season  are  awful,  and  lay  waste 
the  farms,  and  strew  the  shores  with  wrecks.  The  soil  is  deep,  and  much 
fertilized  by  the  near  proximity  of  the  ocean  and  heavy  dews,  never  suffer- 
ing from  drought,  so  common  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  legislatures  of  these  islands  and  Antigua,  were  the  only  colonial  legis- 
lative bodies  that  abolished  slavery  without  the  intervention  of  apprentice- 
ships.  The  proportion  of  the  ,£20,000,000  voted  by  parliament  for  com- 
pensation was  ^50,584  for  4,203  slaves,  valued  at  £27  4s.  lid.  each. 


HONDURAS. 

This  settlement,  on  the  east  coast  of  Central  America,  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  17^  and  \S°  north  latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  SS"^  and  W^ 
west  longitude  ;  and  is  bounded  north  by  Yucatan  ;  west  by  VeraPaz,  apor- 
tion  of  the  territory  of  Guatemala;  south  by  Guatemala,  and  east  by  the 
Bay  of  Honduras.  The  area  is  63,740  square  miles,  but  the  population  is  very 
sparse,  and  numbers  only  about  4,000,  of  which  about  300  are  Europeans. 

The  coast  is  a  low  flat,  and  surrounded  by  an  abundance  of  reefs  and 
verdant  islands,  called  eayos  or  keys.  The  approach  to  the  shore  is  very 
dangerous,  especially  during  north  winds,  and  the  different  cfiyos  resemble 
each  other  so  much,  as  to  malte  the  navigation  of  the  channels  between  them 
extremely  difficult  except  to  experienced  pilots.  Proceeding  inland,  the 
surface  rises  gradually  into  an  elevated  region,  covered  with  primeval  for- 
ests. The  rivers  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  large  ;  the  principal,  the 
Balize,  is  navigable  200  miles. 

The  climate  is  hot  and  humid,  but  is  reported  to  be  more  healthy  than  the 
lowlands  of  Mexico,  The  heat,  however,  is  much  moderated  by  sea  breezes, 
which  blow  at  regular  intervals,  and  has  an  average  temperature  of  80°. 
The  rains  are  so  heavy  that  the  Sibun  River  sometimes  rises  50  feet  in  a  few  . 
hours,  and  are  frequently  accompanied  by  violent  thunder-storms. 

Volcanic  products  and  marble,  and  other  limestone  formations,  are  foiind 
in  various  pirts.  The  shores  and  banks  of  the  rivers  are  covered  with  a  deep 
and  rich  alluvial  soil.  The  forests  abound  with  the  finest  timbers,  mahog- 
any, logwood,  &c.,  which  are  the  staple  products  of  the  colony,  and  thei' 
cutting  the  chief  employment  of  the  settlers.  Every  settlement  at  Hondu- 
ras has  a  plantain  walk.  Cassava,  yams,  arrowroot,  maize,  &.c.,  are  grown, 
but  only  for  home  comsumption  ;  the  sugar-cane,  cofiee  and  co 
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well,  but  are  little  cultivated ;  cocoa,  and  an  inferior  kind  of  indigo,  are 
indigenous. 

The  animal  kingdom  ia  composed  of  a  large  catalogue.  European  cat- 
tle, and  other  domestic  animals,  thrive  exceedingly  well.  The  American 
tiger,  the  tapir,  armadillo,  raccoons,  grey  fox,  deer  of  various  kinds,  and  a 
vast  number  of  monkies,  inhabit  the  country  ;  birds  and  fish  are  in  great 
variety,  and  festacea  particularly  plentiful.  Many  turtles  are  taken  by  the 
inhabitants  upon  the  keys  and  islands  of  the  coast,  and  some  of  those  ani- 
mals, so  interesting  to  aldermen  and  civic  bodies  generally,  are  exported  to 
England  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

There  are  about  20,000  tons  of  shipping  employed  in  the  Honduras  trade. 
The  chief  exports  are  mahogany,  logwood,  cochineal,  hides,  cocoa-nuts, 
cedar,  ifcc,  which  are  exchanged  for  British  manufactures,  and  other  Euro- 
pean and  colonial  produce. 

Honduras  is  governed  by  a  superintendent,  nominated  by  the  crown,  and 
seven  magistrates,  elected  annually  hy  the  people.  Trial  by  jury  is  in  force, 
and  the  common  laws  of  England  generally ;  from  the  decisions  of  the 
courts,  appeal  lies  to  the  aupermtendent  and  sovereign  in  council. 

The  amount  of  Compensation  received  by  the  proprietors  of  slaves,  at 
their  emancipation,  was  ^101,959 ;  the  average  value  of  a  slave  being  ^120 
4s.  7d.,  a  [arger  sum  than  in  any  other  colony. 

Balize  is  the  only  town  in  the  settlement,  and  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  in  latitude  17°  29'  north,  and  88°  8'  west  lon- 
gitude. It  consists  of  about  500  houses,  chiefly  of  wood  ;  the  streets  are 
regular,  and  the  whole  town  shaded  by  cocoa-nut  and  tamarind  trees.  Its 
chief  edifices  are  the  government  house,  a  church,  and  several  chapels  ;  it 
has  a  public  and  several  private  schools. 

The  coast  of  Honduras  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1502,  hut  the 
date  of  its  first  settlement  is  uncertain.  It  was  transferred  by  Spain  to 
England  by  treaty  in  1670,  but  its  occupation  was  long  contested  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  committed  great  havoc  among  the  logwood  cutters  until 
the  year  1795,  since  which  time  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  has  remained 
quietly  in  the  hands  of  the  British, 

The  government  of  Guatemala,  in  1834,  gave  a  cnarter  to  an  English 
company,  called  "  The  Eastern  Coast  of  Central  America  Commercial  and 
Agricultural  Company"  for  the  whole  of  the  department  of  Vera  Paz,  ly- 
ing directly  west  of  the  Balize ;  and,  subsequently,  a  further  grant  of  the 
district  of  Santo  Thomas,  on  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  This  company  is  said 
to  have  established  settlements,  and  made  many  improvements  upon  their 
grants ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  transfer  of  political  authority  ac- 
companied these  patents. 


Further  south  and  east  of  the  British  Possessions,  in  Central  America,  is 
a  Kingdom  of  Native  Indians,  under  the  protection  of  the  British  crown, 
and  which,  from  its  proximity  and  the  political  connection  it  maintains 
Kith  Great  Britain,  claims  a  next  place  to  the  colonies  of  that  country 


THE    KINGDOM    OF    MOSaUITIA, 

To  which  the  above  note  alludes,  has  its  existence  only  from  the  weakness 
of  the  surrounding  nations,  and  is  properly,  as  it  was  under  the  auth<irity  of 
Spain,  a  portion  of  the  states  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua.     Its  present  po- 
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sition  and  the  claima,  which  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  in  its  behalf, 
have  put  forth,  have  concentrated  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  on  the  con- 
cerns of  this  soi  disant  kingdom,  and  rendered  all  intelligence,  in  reference 
to  it,  interesting  and  important.  Little,  however,  is  known  respecting  it, 
and  until  lately  few  persons  were  acquainted  with  its  existence.  The  state- 
ments published  by  interested  patties,  every  now  and  then,  are  not  wholly 
reliable,  and  must  be  read  with  caution. 

The  country  of  Mosquitia  forms  the  north-eastern  projection  of  Central 
America,  which  lies  between  11°  and  16°  north  latitude  and  S3°  and  86° 
west  longitude,  and  extends  itself  from  the  mouth  of  the  Roman  River  (ex- 
actly 15°  5'  5"  north  latitude  and  85°  40'  west  longitude,  19  miles  eastward 
of  Cape  Honduras)  along  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  Punta  Gorda,  (exactly  Jl° 
47'  west  longitude.) 

The  King  of  Mosquitia  lays  claim,  besides  these,  to  the  territory  between 
Punta  Gorda  and  Chiriqui  Lagoon,  and  also  to  the  Corn  Islands. 

The  Mosquitian  territory  is  divided  from  the  Central  American  Repub- 
lics by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  extends  from  the  confines  of  Veragua, 
dmost  in  the  centre  of  the  isdimus,  north-west wardly  to  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Nicaragua,  then  northerly  from  the  Great  Falls  of  Saint  ftuan  to  the  springs 
of  the  Blewfields  River,  and  from  these  north-westwardly  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Comaiapa  and  Matagalpa,  towns  belonging  to  the  State  of  Nica- 
ragua, passing  theae  to  the  Segovia  River,  and  from  this  point  north-westerly 
to  the  Guayapa  River,  from  which  latter  point  the  boundary  runs  towards 
Honduras,  in  a  direction  from  north-east,  to  the  embrochures  of  the  Roman 

Those  territories  which  lie  between  the  Punta  Gorda  and  the  Chiriqui 
Lagoon,  and  also  the  Corn  Islands,  have  been  hitherto  contested  by  the 
States  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  and  the  King  of  Mosquitia.  The  set- 
tling of  these  differences  and  the  arrangement  of  the  claims  of  the  Mosqui- 
tian king,  had,  by  the  mediation  of  England,  been  attempted  in  1841,  for 
which  purpose  the  late  deceased  king,  Robert  Charles  Frederick,  (I ! !)  ac- 
companied by  the  then  governor  of  Balize,  Col.  McDonald,  went  into  the 
contested  country,  on  board  the  English  frigate  the  Tweed,  where  the  nego- 
tiations were  carried  on  with  Don  Q,uijano,  the  then  commander  of  Guan 
Del' Norte.  It  appears,  however,  that  no  determination  was  had,  and 
the  affcir  was  transferred  to  the  charge  of  the  late  Patrick  Walker,  appointed 
in  May,  1843,  British  Consul-general  and  Political  Agent,  and  accredited  as 
such  in  the  Kingdom  of  Mosquitia.     ' 

Setting  aside  these  contested  parts,  if  we  take  the  southern  boundary  at 
Punta  Gorda,  the  Mosquitian  Territory  contains  a  surface  of  26,000  square 
miles ;  but  if  the  contested  parts  are  included,  the  superficial  contents  would 
amount  to  about  34,000  square  miles. 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  wade  through  the  labyrinth  of  diplomacy  which 
has  entangled  the  history  of  this  territory.  As  a  last  resort,  the  British  have 
determined  on  supporting  the  claims  of  this  kingdom  against  the  neighbor- 
ing republics,  and  have  already  taken  possession  of  the  Port  of  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua  and  secured  its  cession  to  his  Mosquitian  majesty.  How  this 
matter  will  end  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  it  is  probable  that  if  no  other 
nations  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  co-claimants,  the  Kingdom  of  Mosquitia 
will  be  consolidated  within  the  utmost  limits  claimed. 

The  ultimate  object  of  the  British,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  is  to 
secure  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Rio  San  Juan  and  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  in 
order  to  communicate  there-through  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  eventually 
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form  a  junction  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  by  cutting  a  ship-canal 
through  the  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  lake  and  tlie  ocean.  This  has 
Jong  been  projected,  and  would  be  the  cheapest  means  of  elFecting  an 
object  so  desirable  to  the  commercial  world.  The  means  taken  to  effect 
Jhis  are  exceptionable,  and  wil!  be  condeinned  by  persons  of  ail  parties  as 
an  act  unworthy  the  magnanimity  of  the  British  nation. 

The  country  is  one  of  the  richest  in  tropical  America.  It  produces  all 
the  staples  of  the  West  Indies,  and  large  quantities  of  mahogany,  logwood 
and  other  cabinet  materials,  besides  cochineal,  dye-woods  and  medicinal 
drugs  in  abundance.  The  climate,  however,  is  unhealthy,  and  unfit  for  the 
iresidence  of  Europeans. 
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There  are  as  yet  but  few  railroads  ia  the  British  possessions :  those  in  a 
finished  state  and  in  working  order,  are  the  "  Niagara  and  Queenston,"  7 
miles  long ;  the  "  Lachine  and  Montreal,"  9  miles  long,  connecting  the 
two  places,  and  the. "  Chaniplain  and  St.  Lawrence,"  15  miles,  from  La 
Prairie  to  St.  John's  ;  from  which  place  it  will  be  continued  to  the  New- 
York  State  line.  There  are,  however,  several  extensive  lines,  either  pro- 
gressing to  completion,  or  projected  and  definitively  settled  upon ;  some  in- 
tended to  connect  with  lines  from  the  United  States,  and  others  with  those 
of  the  interior.     The  principal  of  these  are : 

1.  Tbe  "  St.  Andrew's.  WoodsWck  and  Quebec  Railroad." 

2.  A  line  of  railroad  from  Hali&i,  through  NoTa  Scotia  and  New-Brunswick,  to  unite 
with  the  above  at  Qrsat  Falls,  on  tha  St.  Jofin's  River. 

3.  The  "8l  I.awrenoe  and  Atlantic  Hailroad,"  now  ooBstrnedng,  and  wMoh  will  join  the 
Adttuticand  St.  Lawrence  Kailroadonthe  province  line.  By  these,  the  connection  between 
Montreal  aiid  Porflaiid  will  ha  completed.  Thara  are  also  several  lines  in  Naw-Hainpflhire 
and  Vermont,  which  will  ultiraatelj  be  aitended  to  Montreal. 

4.  Aliua  rroraQnebeo,  via'Toroiilo,  toHanulton,  to  eonnact  with  tho  "  Great  Weatera 
Hailway"  at  that  place. 

5.  The  "  Great  Western  Railway,"  which  will  eiMnd  from  Hamilton  to  a  terminua  op- 
posite Detroit,  Michigan. 

6.  A  line  (rom  London  to  Goderich, 

7.  A  line  ina  soath-weetem  direclioii  from  Quebec,  to  connect  with  tha  "  St.  Lawi-enee  and 
Atlantic"  line,  which  will  thaa  connect  Quebec  with  Portland  and  the  whole  eyatem  of 
New-England  lines. 

There  are  other  important  lines  projected,  but  the  uncertainty  of  some 
and  tlie  non-plausjbilily  of  others,  renders  it  nnnecessary  to  enlarge  upon 
our  catalogue. 
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I, — An  account  of  Oie  declared  value  ^j  «.„  v^.  ,^^  ^.  ^^.le»  of  Brilish  Produce  and. 
Manufactures  exported  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  Brituh  North 
American  Colmues,  (exclusive  of  Honduras.) 
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II. — An  account  of  the  qjionlilies  of  the  various  articles  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  Great  Britain  and  Iretand,  from,  the  BTidik  North  American  Colo- 
nies ;  imtk  the  quantities  so  imported  entered  for  home  consumption. 
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fe 

free, 
free, 
free, 
free. 

12,084 
11,176 

8,908 
13,764 

9,593 
10,336 

7,093 

11,758 
10,988 

9,034 
12,998 

9,646 
free, 
free. 

SkloB,  Musquash. 

Skins,  Oltsr. 

"'-■rr'"" 

Skiia,  Wolf. 

1         ted   H'""'""" 

l„.p,.r«.L 

^Zl^Z 

ImponetL 

I.pn.ed. 

l™;.?r" 

1840 

Huaiber.     number. 
S1S,33B       330,339 
147,835      387,364 
658,227      283,133 
577,a9S      »S5,513 
283,966       410,583 

333|l39        iree. 

Bumber 
13,351 
12,387 
6,743 
8,633 
8,308 
S,S33 
S,664 

number. 
238 
381 
3lfi 

free. 

unmber. 
523,336 
270,908 
316,330 
663,304 

43el809 
258,306 

number 
535,383 

318'750 
660,098 
460,761 

ftee! 

8,374 
10,108 

8.656 
10,777 
13,331 

3^519 

number 

1,377 
],83!» 

free. 

fi'ee. 

Yem, 

Stina,  Beaver. 

Skins,  Foi 

Sfcina,Lyn:E. 

Skins,  Marlen. 

tnporled. 

Imporled. 

Imporled. 

iSS. 

Impnrted. 

Homecou- 

IMO 

1341 

iB42 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846..... 

number. 
56,435 
52,240 
44,810 
40,480 
39,056 
43,762 
66,098 

66,454 

51!e34 
42,264 

free, 
free. 

18,906 
22,403 
16,645 
27,747 
21,950 
25,715 
19,744 

3,034 
4185 
3,966 

f:S 

fiee. 
fiee. 

36.592 
46,192 
10,996 
8,627 
71238 
10,649 
21,646 

number. 
10,677 
20,559 
16,942 
6,786 
i:915 
free, 
free. 

61,919 
67,375 
69,973 
84,804 
76,272 
119,106 
155,905 

60,463 
59,318 
60,629 
66,259 
68,366 

free. 

free. 

Y.„ 

Skm.,Mink. 

SliLna,  Bear. 

torn,  Vli.^1^1 

torn,  W  Ileal  Plaur  of 

Imparled, 

Import. 

^rptloT 

imperted. 

1840..... 

84i 

842 

843 

a« 

184S 

1846 

29,65e 
22,333 
23,815 
32,137 
32,839 
42,593 
60,8^T 

i2,ooa. 

8,094 
9,077 
10,949 
free, 
free. 

5,287 
5,400 

%^ 
61918 
5,842 
6,667 

1,093 

1,269 
470 
712 
65S 

free. 

free 

^192 
68,869 
33,375 
20,256 
36  133 
33,612 
68,419 

4jbl 
64,745 
37,674 
22,149 
37,771 
34,010 
71,650 

477,973 
636,667 
518,022 
326,101 
670,948 
667,433 
904,055 

364,229 
650,710 
651,322 
383,679 
672,236 
614,326 
969,245 

Dsate  and  Ballena  tif 

cr'Rmberor'Wmd," 

Wood  and  Timber,  Stares. 

iBipnrtcd. 

""mpl™"' 

Imported. 

r^p^rlett 

1840 

B4I 

S42 

843 

844 

1845 

IS46 

49,704 
62,174 
23,200 

81.  hDdrds, 
53,183 
S0.509 
15,123 

109,829 
339,417 
392,757 

439,687 

170,644 
346;i46 
396,787 
498,140 

^■76"26f 
60,936 
26,076 

free. 

loads. 

14,097 
43,899 
44,180 
63,582 
46,974 

gl.  Iradrds. 
76,344 
77,473 
21,456 

free, 
free. 

loads. 

37,3i5 
46,396 
free. 
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Yewfl. 

fiKSai. 

Firllniber.einohes 

sss 

aiimpli™. 

Imparled 

HnmecDi,. 

Imponed 

snmplLon. 

1840-.... 

841-.... 

842 

S43 

844 

1646 

1846 

2,200 

11 

i;843 

B,129 
2|271 

5,474 
6,016 
1,899 

661.695 
540,543 
152,479 

545,142 
631,483 
83,942 

95,268 
92,497 
22,241 

9^673 
89,529 
14,563 

YeaiE, 

Timber  ol  all  aorlB,  of 

ashea,  Pearl  and  PoL 

Imposed. 

™4™' 

ImporUd 

HoDiecno- 

940 

941 

943 

843 

1844 

1945 

1846 

loads. 

578,'l69 
546,754 
789,757 
729,651 

31^0 
603,251 
550,697 
794,332 
731,930 

98,261 

116,394 
136,880 
147,720 
156,256 

ii9,na 

free,  Ifof 
Sriliah 

clesisno 

declared  in  the  return.    It  is 
to  give  an  approxlmale  price 
of  auch  changeable  value. 

vo^.^-     1    i'KUl°S. 

uKs^"^. 

tl'„i,edX^'^ 

COra'tlis}  1843 

1844 

1843 

1347!]^!! 

J2,7a4,422 
6,715,903 
6,054,286 
7,406,433 
7,935,543 

$    857,696 
1,465,715 
a,(H0,O65 
1,937,717 
2,343,927 

$1,886,726 

4'034,'l61 
5,468,716 
5,641,616 

Tonnage  employed  in 

he  above  trade,  1847. 

EMo 

i-A  United  StalDB  Porls. 

Cleared  from  United  B 

ale<Pw.s. 

Vessels 

Tonnage,. 

, 1,170,956 

..-1,186,110 

fneSOth,  1847. 


Yeara. 

V«iUd  Slatu. 

ImportB  iiuo 

u^t.^";^. 

ud^T^L. 

(9m'th9)  1343 

1B44 

$108,-532 
339,809 
939,915 
390.033 
301.917 

$1     .688 
248,343 
204,818 
207,997 
197,232 

t 

35  097 
182,035 
104.685 

825,106 
9,324 

Thnnage  employed  j»  the  above  trade,  1847- 


EnlB 

^i  UnLied 

StUeSpDtU. 

Cloate 

from  Uuilcd 

?taU^  Poro- 

Tonnage. 

6,522 

Tminago... 

6.453 
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Commerdal  Statistics  offrewJt  Colonies. 


Ya... 

iS'-^Z. 

import!  iuto 
Vlllle.1  Slates. 

Un^tid'aii. 

AgBiiiEt 

(Bm'thE)  1843 

$3,215 
3,484 

S1I9 
151 
435 

$5,096 
3,484 

t.... 

'isi 

18 
435 

Cleared  for  the  above,  1 


N,  B.  Since  this  period,  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  has  been  entered  into  with 
regard  to  these  fisheries,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  trade  may  hence  become 
of  more  value. 


The  foUmoing  Tables  exhibit  the  results  of  the  French  Fislieries  in  theiF 
whole  e'xtfM,  from  the  year  1843  to  the  year  1846,  indusive. 

1.  Vessels  bmpiosed  in  i 


v^x^i — ■ — 

VESSELS. 

TOBKAGC, 

MEN. 

483 
523 
453 
45,1 
472 

60,364 
64,334 
56,902 
58,441 
61,086 

1846 

ie,sa3 

IEAB«. 

KILLOGRAMS    OP   FISH.                 1                      OUPIOIAL   TAI-UE 

32,119,02a 
34.959,419 
37,936,235 
33,a36,9H7 
36,951,832 

1843 

1846 

6,652,096     " 
7,358.316     '■ 

The  total  vaJue  of  fish,  whalebone,  cod-aounda,  &c.,  in  1846,  was 
15,438,658  francs,  and  the  total  quantity  of  fish  exported  in  the  same  year, 
was  8,809,346  killograms,  valued  at  1,737,749  francs,  more  than  one-half  of 
which  were  sent  to  the  French  colonies,  and  a  large  quantity  to  Sardinia. 

Both  the  British  and  Americans  exceed  the  Ptench  in  the  export  of  salted 
fish,  despite  the  artificial  encouragement  the  latter  enjoy  :  one  cause  of  this 
superiority  being  the  facilities  they  possess  for  drying  on  shore  at  the  proper 
time,  while  the  French  are  obliged  to  keep  it  on  board,  salted  and  undried, 
until  the  end  of  the  season — a  circumstance  which  damages  its  appearance, 
g  properties. 
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THE  TISITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA.    '■■ 

The  United  Slates,  the  most  interestiag  and  influential  republic  of  the 
world,  and  second  only  in  importance  to  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  occu- 
pies the  central  portion  of  the  continent  of  North  America.  This  confed- 
eratioD,  consistiag  originally  of  thirteen  states,  now  of  thirty -one  states, 
the  federal  district,  and  several  territorial  appendages,  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  24°  and  49°  north  latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  67°  and  125'^ 
west  longitude  ;  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans, 
and  from  the  British  colonies  on  the  north  to  the  republic  of  Mexico 
and  the  great  gulf  on  the  south.  The  whole  extent  of  this  boundary 
is  nosy  definitely  settled  by  treaty.*  The  greatest  width  of  this  coun- 
try, from  east  to  west,  is  2,900  miles,  and  the  greatest  depth,  from  north  to 
south,  1,700  miles;  its  area  may  be  estimated  at  3,260,000  square  miles, 
including  California,  Texas,  &c.,  recently  acquired.  It  has  a  frontier  of 
about  10,000  miles;  of  which  4,400  is  sea-coast,  and  1,500  lake-coast. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  is  traversed  by  two  principal  chains  of 
mountains  :  the  Alleghanie8,von  the  east  side,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
on  the  west.  These  divide  the  country  into  three  distinct  regions :  the 
Atlantic  slope,  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  declivity  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific. 

The  Allbohanies  are  less  a  chain  of  mountains  than  a  long  plateau, 
crested  with  several  chains  of  mountains  or  hills,  separated  from  each  other 
by  wide  and  elevated  vallies.  East  of  the  Hudson  the  mountains  are 
chiefly  granitic,  with  rounded  summits,  often  covered  at  their  tops  with 
bogs  and  turf,  and  distributed  in  irregular  groups  without  any  marked 
direction.  Some  peaks  of  the  Green  Mountains,  in  Vermont,  and  the 
White  Mountains,  in  New-Hampshire,  rise  to  the  height  of  5,000  or  6,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  After  passing  the  Hudson  the  structure  of  the  moun- 
tains seem  to  change.  In  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  they  assume  the  form 
of  long  parallel  ridges,  varying  in  height  from  2,500  to  4,000  feet,  and  oc- 
cupying a  breadth  of  one  hundred  miles.  In  the  northern  part  of  Georgia, 
where  they  terminate,  they  ^ain  lose  the  form  of  continuous  chains,  and 
break  into  groups  of  isolated  mountains,  touching  at  their  base,  some  of 
which  attain  a  considerable  elevation. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  are  on  a  much  grander  scale  than  the  Alle- 
ghani'es.  Their  base  is  300  miles  in  breadth,  and  their  loftiest  summits 
covered  with  everlasting  snow,  rise  to  the  height  of  10  or  12,000  feet. 
These  vast  chains  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Cordilleras 
of  Mexico.  They  are  distant  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  5  to  600  miles, 
but  between  them  and  the  coast  several  minor  ranges  intersect  the  country, 
but  of  which  few  particulars  are  known. 

•  Tha  treaties  relative  to  these  boniidaries  are.  1.  Treaty  of  Paris,  1783.  3.  Treaty  of 
London.  1794.  3.  Louisiana  Tieatj,  1B03.  4.  Ti-eaty  of  Ghei^  1314.  5.  Convention 
of  London,  18i3  and  1828.  6.  Flonda  Treaty,  1819.  7.  Treaty  with  Mesico,  1828.  a 
Treaty  with  Russia,  1834.  9.  Ashburton  Treaty,  1843.  10.  Texas  Annexation  Eeaohi 
tions,  1345.     11.  Oregon  Treaty,  1846.     13.  Treaty  of  GiiaiJalupp,  le-lS, 
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The  immense  valley  included  between  these  two  ranges  of  n 
intersected  by  the  Mississippi  River,  which  runs,  from  north  to  south,  a!i 
througli  the  United  States,  The  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  with  little 
exception,  is  yet  a  wilderness,  inhabited  by  roving  bands  of  lodians,  and 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  organized  states  the  whites  have  scarcely  a  settle- 
ment ;  but  the  couDtry  east  of  that  river  is  thickly  populated,  and  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  face  of 
the  country  is  the  low  plain,  from  50  to  100  miles  wide,  which  extends 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Beyond  this  plain  the  land  rises  towards  the  in- 
terior till  it  terminates  in  the  Alleghanies.  The  rest  of  the  country  east 
of  the  Mississippi  is  agreeably  diversified  with  hills  and  vallies,  plains  and 
mountains.  The  soil  of  the  low  country,  except  on  the  banks  of  creeks 
and  rivers,  is  sandy,  and  comparatively  unproductive ;  but  the  remainder 
ha!  a  strong,  fertile  soil,  capable  of  supporting  a  dense  population. 

The  shores  of  the  United  States  are  washed  by  three  seas':  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  on  the  east,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  west.  The  principal  bays  and  sounds  on  the  Atlantic  border 
are  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  which  lies  between  the  State  of  Maine  and  the 
British  Province  of  New-Brunswick ;  Massachusetts  Bay,  between  Cape 
Ann  and  Cape  Cod;  Long-Island  Sound,  between  Long-Island  and  the 
coast  of  Connecticut ;  Delaware  Bay,  which  sets  up  between  Cape  May 
and  Cape  Henlopen,  separating  the  States  of  New-Jersey  and  Ddawaie ; 
Chesapeake  Bay,  which  communicates  with  the  ocean  between  Cape 
Charles  and  Cape  Henry,  extending  in  a  northern  direction  for  200  miles, 
through  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland ;  Albemarle  Sound  and 
Pamlico  Sound,  on  the  coast  of  North  CaioHna.  There  are  no  large 
bays  or  sounds  on  the  eoaat  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  the  Pacific  coast, 
however,  there  are  several  excellent  bays,  but  the  principal  and  only  one 
necessary  to  mention  is  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  newly-acquired 
territory  of  California.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  bays  in  the  world,  and  capa- 
ble of  containing  the  navies  of  all  the  European  powers  at  one  time. 

With  the  exception  of  Michigan  and  Lake  Champlain,  none  of  the  great 
lakes  of  North  America  lie  wholly  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  ; 
the  rest  are  on  the  northern  boundary,  where  they  form  a  connected  chain, 
extending  through  a  distance  of  more  than  1,200  miles.  The  first  in  the 
chain  is  Lake  Superior,  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe.  Few 
persons  are  really  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  these  great  lakes ;  they  are 
truly  inland  seas,  and  navigation  is  as  dangerous,  and  subjected  to  all  the 
vicissitudes,  which  are  connected  with  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic,  the 
Black  Sea,  or  the  Mediterranean. 

The  following  is  an  authentic  tabular  statement  of  the  extent  of  these 
fresh  water  seas,  as  represented  in  a  report  of  the  State  Geologist  of 
Michigan : 
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The  same  tabular  statement  exhibits,  also,  the  depth  and  elevation  of 
each  above  fide  water  : 

Meen  Depth.  Elevalion. 

Lake  Superior 300  feat.,...,. 5flG  feet. 

"    MichigaH ....1,000   "     57S    " 

"    Huron ....i.OOO    "     578    " 


Lake  Champlain,  lying  between  Vermont  and  New-York,  is  1^  miles  long, 
and  from  1  to  16  miles  wide,  and  discharges  its  waters  through  the  Sorel 
into  the  St.  Lawrence.  -It  is  computed  that  the  lakes  contain  above  14,000 
cubic  miles  of  water  ;  a  quantity  more  than  five-serenths  of  all  the  fresh 
water  on  the  earth.  The  extent  of  country  drained  by  the  laies,  from  the 
north-western  angle  of  Superior  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  including  also  the 
area  of  the  lakes  themselves,  is  estimated  at  335,515  square  miles. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  United  States  may  be  divided  into  four  classes. 
First,  the  Mississippi  and  its  wide-spread  branches,  which  drain  the  waters 
off  the  whole  country  included  between  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ;  second,  the  rivers  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  which,  rising 
from  their  eastern  declivity,  water  the  Atlantic  plain,  and  hence  flow  into 
the  ocean ;  third,  the  system  of  rivers  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
which  may  be  subdivided  into  those  flowing  from  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Alieghaniea,  and  those  having  their  source  in  the  highlands  of  Texas ;  and 
fourth,  those  streams  on  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  flow  into 
(he  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Mississippi  rises  west  of  Lake  Superior,  in  latitude  47°  47'  north, 
amidst  lakes  and  swamps,  dreary  and  desolate  beyond  description  ;  and,  af- 
ter a  south-east  course  of  about  500  miles,  reaches  the  falls  of  the  St.  An- 
thony, where  it  descends  perpendicularly  16  feet,  and  where  are  numerous 
rapids.  From  these  falls  it  pursues,  at  first,  a  south-easterly,  and  then  a 
southerly  direction  ;  and,  after  forming  the  boundary  between  Iowa, 
Missouri,  and  Arkansas  on  the  west,  and  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Mississippi  on  the  east,  passes  through  Louisiana, 
and  discharges  itself  through  a  delta  of  many  mouths  into  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. It  is  nearly  3,300  miles  in  length,  and  is  navigable,  with  few  obstruc- 
tions, to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 

The  following  are  the  principal  tiibutaries  of  the  Mississippi  from  the 
east : — 1.  The  Wisconsin,  which  joins  it  between  the  parallels  of  42°  and 
43''  north  latitude.  2.  The  Illinois,  a  navigable  river,  which  joins  it  near 
latitude  38°  40'  north,  3.  The  Ohio,  which  itself  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers  at  Pittsburg.  It  flows  in  a 
50uth- westerly  direction  for  945  miles,  separating  the  north-western  states 
from  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  falls  into  the  Mississippi  in  37°  north 
latitude.  The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  are  the  Wabash,  the  Cumberland, 
and  the  Tennessee,  which  last  is  formed  of  several  streams  from  the  western 
parts  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  which  unite  a  little  west  of  Knoxville, 
in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  runs  at  first  south-west  into  Alabama, 
where  it  turns  and  runs  north-west,  through  Tennessee  into  Kentucky,  and 
joins  the  Ohio  10  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland  ;  and  4.  The 
Yazoo,  which  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and 
g  south-west,  joins  the  Mississippi  100  miles  above  Natchez, 
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The  principal  tributaries  of  the  iWississippi,  from  the  west,  are — 1. 
The  St.  Peter's,  which  joins  it  about  nine  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony, after  a  south-east  course  of  several  hondred  miles.  2.  The  River 
Des-Moines,  which  joins  it  near  the  pardlei  of  40^  north  latitude,  after  a 
south-easterly  course  of  more  than  800  miles.  3.  The  Missouri,  which  is 
formed  by  three  branches,  called  Jefferson's,  Madison's  and  Gallatin's 
Rii'ers,  all  of  which  rise  and  unite  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  whole 
length,  from  the  highest  point  of  Jefferson's  River,  to  the  confluence  with 
Jhe  Mississippi,  is,  by  actual  course,  about  2,500  miles,  and  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  nearly  3,500  miles ;  during  the  whole  of  which  distance 
there  is  no  cataract  or  considerable  impediment  to  the  navigation  except 
at  Great  Fails,  which  are  above  3,000  miles  from  the  Mississippi.  At 
these  falls  the  river  descends,  in  the  distance  of  18  miles,  3ffii  feet.  The 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  are  the  Yellow  Stone,  which  rises  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  joins  it  after  a  north-easterly  course  of  nearly 
600  miles  ;  the  Nebraska  or  Platte,  which  rises  also  in  those  mountains, 
and,  after  an  easterly  course  of  800  miles,  joins  the  Missouri  in  latitude 
41°  north;  and  the  Kansas,  which  joins  it  near  latitude  39°  north,  after  an 
easterly  course  of  more  than  600  miles.  4.  The  Arkansas,  which  rises  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  pursuing  a  south-easterly  course,  forms,  for 
some  distance,  the  boundary  between  the  Indian  Territory  and  Texas ; 
after  which  its  course  lies  principally  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  till  it  joins 
the  Mississippi  in  34®  north  latitude.  Its  length  is  more  than  1,300  miles. 
5.  The  Red  River,  which  also  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  below  Santa 
Fc,  and,  after  a  south-easterly  course  of  more  than  1,000  miles,  fails  into 
the  Mississippi  in  latitude  31°  north. 

The  principal  rivers  east  of  the  AUeghanies  are: — 1.  The  Connecti- 
cut, which  rises  in  the  highlands  separating  the  United  States  from  Canada, 
and  running  southerly,  divides  New-Hampshire  from  Vermont,  and  passing 
through  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  falls  into  Long  Island  Sound. .  It 
is  navigable  for  sloops  for  fifty  miles,  to  Hartford,  and  by  means  of  canals 
and  other  improvements,  has  been  rendered  passable  for  boats  250  miles 
further.  2.  The  Hudson,  which  rises  west  of  Lake  Champlain,  and,  pur- 
suing a  southerly  course  of  more  thaii  300  miles,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  New- 
York,  after  receiving  numerous  affluents.  It  is  navigable  for  ships  to  Hud- 
son, 130  miles ;  and  for  sloops  and  steamboats  to  Troy,  40  miles  further. 
It  is  connected  with  Lake  Champlain  by  means  of  a  canal  from  Albany. 
3,  The  Delaware,  which  rises  in  New-York,  and  flowing  southerly,  sepa- 
rates Pennsylvania  from  New- York  and  New-Jersey,  and  falls  into  Dela- 
ware Bay,  after  a  course  of  300  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the 
line  40  miles,  to  Philadelphia ;  and  for  sloops  35  miles  further,  to  the  head 
of  the  tide  at  Trenton  Fails,  4.  The  Susquehannah,  which  also  rises  in 
New-York,  and  pursuing  a  southerly  zig-zag  course  through  Pennsylvania, 
fails  into  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  near  the  north-east  corner  of  Mary- 
land. During  the  last  50  miles  the  navigation  is  obstructed  by  an  almost 
continued  series  of  rapids.  5.  The  Potomac,  which  rises  in  the  AUegha- 
nies, and,  after  forming,  during  its  whole  course,  the  boundary  between 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  falls  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  It  is  navigable  for 
ships  of  the  largest  dimensions  to  Washington,  the  federal  capital,  about 
200  miles  from  the  ocean ;  but  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  there  are 
numerous  obstacles,  many  of  which,  however,  have  been  overcome  by  canals, 
fi,  James'  River,  which  rises  in  the  mountains,  and  falls  into  the  southern  part 
of  Chesapeake  Bay  ;  and  7.  The  Savannah,  which  forms  the  dividing  line 
between  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  in  latitude 
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32°  north.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  Savannah,  17  miles ;  and 
for  boats  to  Augusta,  130  miles  further. 

The  principal  rivers  which  rise  south  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  fall  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  :  1.  The  Appal  an  hi  col  a,  which  discharges  itself 
into  Apalachy  Bay,  in  Florida,  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Chata- 
houchee  and  Flint  rivers,  the  former  of  which  rises  in  the  northern  part  of 
Georgia,  and  flowing  south,  receives  the  Flint  at  the  south-west  extremity 
of  the  state.  During  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  the  Chatahouchee  forma 
the  boundary  between  Georgia  and  Alabama.  2.  The  Mobile,  which  dis- 
charges itself  into  Mobile  Bay.  It  is  formed  by  two  large  rivers,  the  Ala- 
bama arid  Tombighee,  which  unite  near  latitude  31°  north,  aiter  having  pur- 
sued each  a  separate  course  of  many  hundred  miles.  There  is  another 
system  of  rivers  flowing  into  the  Gulf  from  the  liighlands  of  northern  Texas, 
consisting  of  the  Sabine,  Trinity,  Brazos,  &c.,  which  need  only  be  men- 
tioned here,  as  the  property  of  Texas  will  be  minutely  described  elsewhere. 

The  rivers  flowing  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  consist  of 
1.  The  Columbia,  which  rises  near  latitude  55*^  north,  and  running  south- 
west, falls  into  the  ocean  in  latitude  46°  15',  after  a  course  of  1500  miles. 
Its  principal  tributaries  are  Clark's  River,  Lewis'  River,  and  the  Multnomah 
or  Willamet,  all  of  which  join  it  on  its  left  bank.  This  river  was  discov- 
ered in  1792,  and  settlement  were  made  in  the  neighborhood  by  Ameri- 
cana in  ISIO.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  obstructed  by  flats,  but  vessels  of 
800  tons  can  ascend  to  the  distance  of  125  miles,  and  large  sloops  further. 
9.  The  Sacramento,  emptying  into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  3.  The 
Buenaventura,  rising  in  the  coast  range  of  the  California  Mountains,  empties 
into  Monterey  Bay.  4.  The  Colorado,  and  River  Gila,  (which  separates 
Mexico  from  the  United  States,)  flow  from  the  mountains  near  Santa  F^, 
and  would,  if  not  received  by  the  Gulf  of  California,  empty  into  the  Paci- 
fic ;  they  belong,  however,  to  the  same  system  of  rivers. 

In  a  country  so  extensive,  and  stretching  over  so  many  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, there  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  great  diversity  of  climate,  and  intermi- 
nable differences  in  its  physical  appearance.  The  climate  of  the  United 
States  is  variable  and  inconstant ;  subject  alike  to  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  .  It  passes  rapidly  from  the  frosts  of  Norway  to  the  scorching  heats 
of  Africa,  and  from  the  humidity  of  Holland  to  the  droughts  of  Castile. 
In  the  central  districts  it  is  not  uncommon  to  experience  within  a  few  hours, 
a  variation  of  25°  to  30'^  Fahr.  The  annual  extremes  aie  more  marked  in  the 
northern  states,  and  progressively  ^proximate  on  approaching  the  southern 
coast,  till  reaching  the  extreme  point  of  Florida  the  thermometer  is  almost 
stationary  the  whole  year  round,  and  at  most  does  not  vary  12P.  Locality 
however,  in  the  United  States  as  elsewhere,  in  a  great  measure  determines 
the  character  of  the  climate  ;  on  the  Atlantic  coast  the  modifying  influence 
of  the  ocean  is  recognized,  and  the  severity  of  the  climate  much  remedied. 
Inland,  beyond  the  mountiuns,  and  throughout  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  climate  is  purely  that  of  latitude,  and  subject  to  exact  seasonal 
influences ;  while  the  lake  region,  like  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  modified  by 
the  near  vicinity  of  those  large  inland  seas.  The  region  skirting  the  Pacific 
from  the  49th  parallel  to  San  Diego,  has  a  climate  peculiarly  mild  ;  the  win- 
ters are  neither  long  nor  severe,  nor  the  summers  fraught  with  that  intensity 
peculiar  to  the  latitudes.  With  these  exceptions,  the  general  character  of 
the  climate  is  "  inconstancy."  Even  the  Indians  complain  of  the  sudden 
variations  of  the  temperature. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States  are  as  abundant  as  various. 
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111  Pennsylvania,  and  some  other  states,  iron  and  antfiraeite  form  the  great 
staples,  and  vast  beds  of  bituminous  coal  ai'e  found  in  almost  all  the  western 
states.  Copper  abounds  especially  in  the  north-western  states,  and  along  the 
coast  of  Lake  Superior ;  vast  boulders  of  oopper,  some  tons  in  weight,  have 
been  found  in  the  Wisconsin  region,  and  such  has  of  late  years  been  the 
activity  of  mining  operations,  that  the  market  has  been  almost  entirely 
supplied  with  these  metals  from  the  west.  The  lead  mines  of  Missouri  and 
Illinois  are  inexhaustible.  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
whole  north-west  produc*  salt  in  abundance ;  and  in  Utah  territory,  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  and  its  valley  contain  salt  sufficient  to  preserve,  i£  salt 
^vill  preserve  it,  the  integrity  of  the  Union  to  the  craok  of  doom. 

The  United  States,  indeed,  possesses  mines  of  every  metal  or  mineral 
known  to  the  arts.  It  has  all  the  useful  and  all  the  precious  metals.  Cali- 
fornia has  eclipsed  all  known  mineral  regions  in  the  abundance  of  its  gold, 
quicksUver,  and  other  minerals  ;  and  gold  is  mined  m  considerable  quanti- 
ties in  the  states  of  Vitginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama.  New-Mexico  and  the  neighboring  regions  likewise  abound  in 
the  precious  metals.  With  regard  to  marbles,  building  stones,  slates,  clays 
for  brick  and  pottery,  no  country  is  better  supplied.  New-England  rests 
on  a  bed  of  granite  and  marble;  the  middle  st&tes  overlie  sandstone  and 
freestone  bases,  and  most  part  of  the  Ohio  region  has  a  foundation  of  lime- 
stone. Granite  pervades  the  whole  country  from  the  crest  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Such  resources  are  of  incalculable  value  to  a 
state,  and  liave  ever  been  the  staples  of  national  wealth.  And  if  an  illus- 
tration be  required  to  show  that  Americans  can  develope  the  great  resources 
of  the  country  Providence  has  given  them,  we  need  only  point  to  Penn- 
sylvania, which,  since  1840,  has  quadrupled  the  production  of  her  coal 
mines ;  to  the  activity  of  the  miners  in  the  bleak  region  of  Lalte  Superior ; 
and  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacifio,  whither  they  have  voyaged  for  the  purpose 
of  reaping  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  land ;  and  it  may  here  be  slated, 
that  the  aggr^at*  annual  value  of  minerals  produced  in  1850,  was  at  least 
tenfold  that  of  the  products  of  1840. 

In  commercial  affairs,  the  country  enjoys  great  advantages ;  the  extent  of 
the  coast,  the  energy  of  the  people,  and  above  all,  the  unrestrained  liberty 
enjoyed  in  this  as  in  all  other  departments  of  life  by  the  Americans,  have 
tended  to  such  a  result.  In  oommei'ce  the  United  Statra  is  second  only  in 
prosperity  and  extent  to  Great  Britain.  It  has  atttnned  an  amaaing  magni- 
tude ;  there  is  no  part  of  the  globe  which  is  not  visited  by  American  mer- 
chantmen ;  and  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  and  the  inland  trade  carried 
on  over  an  unequalled  extent  of  artificial  and  natural  lines  of  communica- 
tion, are  al!  on  an  equal  sc«le.  The  domestic  commerce  may  be  divided 
into  three  branches :  1.  That  which  is  carried  on  coastwise,  up  the  bays 
and  large  rivers,  and  on  the  great  lakes  by  schooners,  sloops,  and  steam- 
boats, 3.  That  which  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  steamboats,  but  partly  in 
rude  flat-bottom  boats  on  the  affluents  of  the  Mississippi,  The  natural  centre 
of  this  trade  is  New-Orleans  ;  which,  situated  at  the  outlet  of  the  valley,  is 
necessarily  the  great  entrepot  of  all  the  produce  destined  for  exportation, 
and  of  all  the  foreign  articles  required  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people 
of  the  western  states,*  3.  The  overland  trade  between  the  western  and  At- 
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lantic  states,  consists  principally  of  hoga,  Lorses,  cattle  and  mules,  which  are 
driven  every  year  to  the  Atlaotic  states  to  the  value  of  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  but  the  difficulty  of  conveyance  has  hitherto  prevented  any  otter  return 
than  money.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  many  canals  and  railroads  have 
been  constructed,  which  will  be  used  to  transport  return  merchandise  as 
well  as  travellers  across  the  mountains.  The  four  maritime  states  of  New- 
England  are  those  most  devoted  to  navigation  and  trade ;  and  Massachusetts, 
though  it  contains  less  than  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  owns  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  shipping  tonnage.  The  next  to 
New-England  the  people  of  New-York,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  are 
the  most  commercial.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  states  and  of  the 
Atlantic  states  to  the  south  of  them,  as  live  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  on 
the  great  bays  or  estuaries,  are  generally  of  seafaring  habits.  They  are  ex- 
tremely skilful  in  naval  architecture ;  and  there  are  no  class  of  mariners 
more  capable  of  endurance  and  management  than  the  far-famed  "  yankee 
captain" — in  all  weathers  he  is  on  deck,  never  seems  to  sleep,  nor  ever  loses 
a  breath  of  wind  that  may  fill  his  sail :  on  these  peculiarities  has  depended 
the  success  of  Americans,  and  they  now  rank  as  the  ablest  seamen  of  the 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries,  consist  principally 
of  agricultural  products,  with  some  navaJ  stores,  lumber,  and  other  produc- 
tions of  the  forests.  Considerable  quantities  of  cotton  goods  are  sent  to 
foreign  parts,  as  also  various  manufactured  articles  of  minor  consideration. 
The  value  of  exports  for  the  year  ending  30th  Jime,  1850,  compai'ed  with 
those  of  1845,  was  as  herewith  exhibited-. 

Produeta  of  the  Fisheries $2,324,818 

"            "      Forest , 7,442,608 

"      Agricuiture 108,482,787 

"            "     MaanfaeHives 18,874,059 

Articles  not  enumerated - 4,822,735 


$186,846,912 
exported  in  18'i5 99,20^,776 

The  imports  are  Emopean  manufactured  goods  of  all  sorts,  particularly 
tho  finer  desci'iptions ;  tropical  staples,  as  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  wines, 
spirits,  etc. ;  with  considerable  quantities  of  Asiatic  productions,  as  teas, 
silks,  etc.  For  the  same  years  named  above,  the  description  and  value  of 
imports  were  as  follows ; 

Articles  free  of  daty , 822,710,882 

"        duty  ad  valorem 155,427,936 

1178,138,318 
"        imported  in  18*5 117,954,564 

Tlie  vessels  and  tonnage  employed  in  foreign  commerce  during  the  year 
184&-50,  amounted  in  the  aggi-egate  to 


e  vessels  entering  and  clearing,  the  crews  amounted  to 
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Boya,       Tola!. 
-.8,782. .!04,S69. . 
..3,865.-106,753.. 


..2,lS..fi.,80i,.lBM76 
..2^2. -89,118.  .195,871 


The  averse  burden  of  eao!i  American  vessel  is  309  tons,  and  of  each  foreign 
vessel  176  tons — difference  in  the  average  burden  of  Aiaerioan  and  foreign 
vessels  133  tons ;  one  roan  is  employed  to  every  24.6  tons  Ameriosin,  and  one 
to  every  19.3  tons  of  foreign  shipping,  facts  exhibiting  the  superior  economy 
of  large  over  small  vesaelg. 

Tlie  fisheries  of  the  United  States  are ,  estensive  and  very  valuable,  ami 
this  branch  of  industry  has  been  pursued  with  a  hardy  daring  from  the  earli- 
est colonial  times.  The  foreign  or  whaie  fishery  is  pursued  in  all  tho  great 
seas  ;  in  the  Atlantic  from  pole  to  pole,  but  chiefly  south  of  the  equator  for 
the  black  whale,  and  m  the  southern  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans  for  the 
spermaceti  whale.  The  shipping  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  in  1850, 
amounted  to  146,017  tons — all  from  the  states  of  Maasachusetts,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, Connecticut  and  New- York,  and  from  the  following  ports — Fall  River 
928  tons,  New  Bedford  96,419  tons,  Barnstable  3,853  toas,  Edgartown 
3,420  tons,  and  Nantucket  19,055  tons ;  Providence  499  tons,  Bristol  3,814 
and  Newport  1,516 ;  New  London  2,622,  and  Stonington  8,861 ;  Sag  Har- 
bor 2,674  tons,  Greenport  353  tons.  New- York  465  tons,  and  Cold  Spring 
3,736  tons.  About  12,000  seamen  and  landsmen  are  employed  in  this  busi- 
ness, and  as  a  maritime  school  it  is  one  of  the  most  effieaoioua — ^many  of 
oiir  most  experienced  liner  captains  and  coast  pilots  owe  their  subsequent 
usefulness  to  the  training  they  have  had  in  the  whaler.  The  returns  from 
this  fishery,  for  the  year  1850-51,  amounted  to  98,534  barrels  sperm,  and 
S41,945  barrels  whale  oil,  and  a  commensurate  quantity  of  bone,  etc.  The 
arrivals  at  each  of  the  whale  shipping  ports  wei-e  in  the  foUowiag  propor- 


New  London 
Sag  Harbor 
3i  eenport 
Warren 
Boston 

WfiKtp  rt 
\ew  5  OEk 
M  tdpuisett 


1889-40 213.. 

1840-1 222.. 

1841-2 207- 

18*2-8 U7.. 

18iS-4 231.. 

I84W 242.. 


150 16b 
8405 
14145 
64  317 
10  970 
18  844 
1774 

4100 


Newport 

StoniDgton 
ProT  neetown 
Cold  Spring 
Trmo 
Bererly 
Dartmouth 
Falmouth 
Ljnn 


Total 

985,4 

041045 

home  for  a 

series 

of  years  hf 

ve  been 

1845-6 

1846-7 

1847-8 

.252. 
.108. 
.188. 
.177. 

..  9077.. 
..121,410.. 
..108,581.. 
..  99,433.. 
..  aa,167.. 
..  98,634.. 

.219,763 
.820,645 
.248,876 

1849-60 -  — 

.191,162 
.341,94fi 

Tho  barrel  averages  about  3U  gallons. 

Seal  oil  and  fuis  are  also  obtained  in  the  polar  regions,  and  arc  annually 
brought  home  by  the  whaling  ships  to  a  lai'ge  amount. 

The  cod  fishery  is  pursued  off'  the  coasts  of  New-England,  and  as  far  north 
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as  Labrador,  and  east  as  far  as  the  Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland.  It  is  en- 
gaged ill  chiefly  from  the  New-England  ports,  and  from  one  or  two  ports  in 
New- York,  and  in  1849-50  employed  85,646  tons  of  shipping,  of  which 
13,982  tons  were  from  Gloucester,  12,308  tons  from  Barnstable,  11,462 
from  Penobscot,  6,092  tons  from  Wiscasset,  4,789  tons  from  Plymouth,  and 
more  or  less  from  other  ports.  The  mackei-el  fishery  employs  58,111  tons 
shipping. 

The  United  States  have  already  made  astonishing  progress  ia  influatry 
and  wealth.  In  every  department  of  industry  ;  in  ^rioulture,  the  manufae- 
tures,  fisheries  and  oommerce,  the  movement  is  eqWly  rapid  and  sustained. 
Agriculture  has  ever  been  the  staple  pursuit  of  lie  North  Americans,  and 
agricultural-  products  have  always  constituted  their  principal  articles  of  ex- 
port The  first  exports  of  the  early  colonists  were  the  natural  products  of 
the  forest :  &cs,  lumber,  pitch  and  tar ;  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  with  some  cattle 
and  provMions,  oonatituted  the  chief  actiolea  of  trade  from  the  northern  prov- 
inces in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  rice  and  tobacco  bad 
even  then  become  important  items  of  exportation  from  the  southern  colo- 
nies. At  a  later  period,  wheat  became  the  great  staple  of  the  middle  and 
western  states,  and  cotton  that  of  the  more  southern  sections  of  the  country. 
Flax  and  hemp  thrive,  particularly  in  the  rich  soil  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri. 
Maize,  being  suited  to  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  situation,  is  so  universal- 
ly cultivated,  as  to  have  received  the  name  of  "com,"  as  a  distinctive  appel- 
lation. Oats  for  horses,  and  rye  for  distiJlation,  are  the  prevalent  species  of 
grain  in  the  northern  states,  while  in  the  extreme  south  the  sugar  cane  is 
found  to  flourish,  and  to  supply  almcrat  all  the  demand  for  this  ai-ticle  for 
home  consumption.  Grapes  for  wine,  and  beets  for  sugar,  are  aiticles  of 
prospective  ciuture,  regarding  the  value  of  which  sanguine  expectations  are 
entertained.  Cotton,  thegreat  staple  of  the  United  States,  is  raised  in  small 
quantities  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  but  is  chiefly  produced  in  the  country 
fiirther  south.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  herbaceous  or  annual  cotton  plant, 
and  is  of  two  kinds — the  Sea  Island  or  long  staple,  and  the  Upland  or  short 
staple.  '  The  former,  which  ia  of  a  superior  quality,  is  grown  chiefly  in  the 
Carolinas  and  Geoigia,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  in  some  paits  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  Cotton  was  first  sown  in  the  United  States  in  or  about  HST,  and 
was  firet  exported  in  smaU  quantities  in  1790 ;  since  then  its  culture  has  be- 
come enormous.  Tobacco  has  been  the  staple  of  Viigiaia  and  Maryland 
since  their  first  settlement,  and  ^  also  extensively  gi-own  in  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Missouri,  and  other  states  ;  besides  the  quantities  required  for  domestic  use, 
large  amounia  ai-e  exported,  Eice  was  first  cultivated  in  South  Cai-olina, 
in  1694,  since  which  time  its  culture  has  been  so  successful,  that,  in  addition 
to  supplying  the  home  consumption,  it  affords  an  annual  surplus  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce.  Indigo  was  formerly  produced  in  large  quantities  in 
the  Carolinas  and  Geoigia,  but  since  the  introduction  of  cotton,  its  cultiva- 
tion has  almost  ceased.    The  culture  of  the  tea  plant  is  being  attempted. 

The  principal  productions  of  agriculture,  as  exhibited  in  the  census  of 
1850,  are  noted  in  the  following  table,  which  also  shows  the  states  (an-anged 
in  reference  to  the  quantity  of  production)  in  which  the  several  staples  are 
produced  in  the  greatest  quantities  : 

Wheat.. 6u»fte?sl04,799,28O—P«nnByIv[iniji,  Ohio,  Virginia,  New- York, Illinois, 

Indiana,  Miohigan,  Wiaoonsin.  etc. 

Indian  Corn...  "  501,586,053— Ohio,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Tennessee, 
Missouri,  Virginia,  Geoi^a,  Alabama,  North- 
Carolina,  et«.  ' 
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ToTnoco pounds  199^32,404 — Virginia,  Kentucky,  Marjiana,  Tonoessee,  Mis- 

Gouri,  Nortli  CaroliniL,  OMo,  ConnecCiout,  eM. 

Calitoa..^fe«,  jOO /is.  2,474,214 — Alabama.,  Mississippi,  Qeorgia,  South  Caroliiui, 
Tennessee,  Louiiiana,  Moitli  Caiolina,  Arkan- 
sas, Texas,  Florida,  Viigmia,  and  Keatueky. 

Wine.- gallons        141,295 — OMo,   PeanBylvania,  Indiana,   North  CaroUna, 

Missouri,  etc 

Hay tons   18,605 ,3a4—Hew-Yorl:,  Pannsjlvamft,  Ohio,  etc 

Hemp  (dew-rotled)  "  02,182  ( Kentuclty,  Miasoan,  Vugmia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  In- 

"  (water-rotted)  "  13,059  (     diana,  Ohio,  etc 

Floaaeed bushels  E67,749---01iio,  Kentncky,  Vjtgmia,  North  Carolina,  New- 
York,  etc. 

Maple  Sngar..  .poimds  82,769,263— New -York,  Vermont,  Ohio,  Indiana,  etc. 


Wool . . 


bngar.. 


,  Vermont,  Vir- 


13  4'^ 

1  bl    98 

liiqs 

6  913 

7  710 

6  087  06 

74  777 

6  068  63 

43  887 

9  730  650 

34  089 

1  923  682 

98  890 

5  019  8  2 

76  OR 

5  111  041 

54  468 

0114  2 

14  805 

814  178 

201  7 

1011  08 

600 

157 

6  035 

1164 

135  857 

The  value  of  live  stock  is  stated  at  $55    705    58 
The  following  table  shows  the  numh       f  ta  m    a  d  pi    t-at    a    und 
cultivation  in  eadi  state,  in  1850,  and  th    q      tity     f  unp        1  1  nd  in 

Blates,  etc-.         No.  of  Farme,  Acres  Improvi 

Maina 46,760 2,019,5! 

Now-Hampshire  ..  29,229 2,251,3! 

Varmont 29,687 2,322,9! 

Massachusetts... ,  34,235 3,127,95 

Rhodelsland 5,385 337,6. 

Coaneotieut 22,446 1,734,25 

Now- York 170,698 13,28fi,0i 

New-Jersey 28,906 l,770,3f 

Pennsylvania 127,677 8,6I9,6f 

Delaware 8,063 524.8f 

Maryland 21,860 2,797 ,9( 

Dist.  ofCoIumMft.        264 17,0( 

Virginia 77,018 10,150,1C 

North  Carolina...  56,916 5,443,n 

South  Carolina  ...  29,969 4,074,8f 

«eorg!a 61,759 6,323,4i 

Florida 4,304 349,41; 

Alabama 41,964 4,387,0f 

Miseisflippi 28,960 8,480,6' 

During  the  war  of  the  Revoltition  some  manufactures  sprung  up  in  the 
states  ;  and  on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  provision  was  immediately 
made  for  the  support  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country,  by  pro- 
tecting duties.  Under  the  ^is  of  this  salutary  proviatoa  these  intei-ests 
have  floni'ished,  every  undei-talting  has  prospered,  and  the  United  States 
will,  no  doubt,  soon  outstrip  all  other  countries  in  the  march  to  digtiaction 
in  this  branch  of  industry.  From  the  endless  variety  of  soil  and  climate, 
which  produce  in  abundance  every  species  of  raw  matenal,  the  cheap  and  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  moving  power  fiimt^hed  by  the  rivers  and  torrents, 
combined  with  the  improvements  which  are  daily  taking  place  in  machin- 
ery, this  result  is  indicated  as  an  unerring  destiny.  At  present,  however,  the 
industry  of  tiie  countiy  is  chiefly  applied  to  f^riculture,  but  the  progress  of 
manufactures  ohfeins  footing  day  by  day,  and  extends  their  limits  to  every 
part  of  the  country. 

The  entire  capital  invested  in  tlie  various  manufectures  in  the  United 
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States  on  the  first  of  June,  1850,  not  ineludingany  establishments  producing 
less  than  the  annual  value  of  $500,  amounted  in  round  numbers  to 


Value  of  raw  material 

Amount  paid  for  labor 

Value  of  manufliotttreii  articles . . 
Nnmbor  of  persona  employed 


...8630,000.000 
..  550,000,000 
..   240,000,000 

..1,020,300,000 


'lie  capital  ioveated  in  1840  amounted  to  $267,736,579,  and  bencc  the 
capital  employed  in  manu&otui'es  has  almost  doubled  in  the  ten  subsequent 
years. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  each  of  the  states  and 
territories  in  1850,  was  as  follows  : 


AJabamt 

271 

California 

1427 

Conneoticat 

8  968 

Delaware 

613 

Florida 

121 

Georgia 

1407 

ludisna 

4  82G 

482 

Kantucky 

3  471 

The  manufacture  of 

Lomsiiuia 

Maine 

Mavjlojid 

Massachucetts 

Miohigiu 

Mmesota  T^ 


North  Cirohna 

2523 

Ohio 

Oregon   Tet 

j1 

S3  036 

Bhode  Isl^d 

1144 

South  Carobua 

2  708 

Texas 

307 

Utah   Ter 

18W 

Virginia 

4t.8 

Wisconsin 

1273 

Missouri 

New  Hninpahite 

New  Jftrsey 


ry  important  to  each  of  the  states,  and  in 
several,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  New-York,  Ohio,  MaBsaehuaetts,  New-Jersey, 
etc.,  forms  one  of  tiie  most  valuable  branches  of  their  industry.  In  Penn- 
sylvania nearly  one-tenth  the  whole  population  derive  their  subsistence  from 
the  iron  manufactures. 

Hie  census  of  1850  returns  21  states  as  making  pig  iron,  and  in  these 
there  are  773  establishments  for  its  production.  Tlie  capital  invested 
amounted  to  817,346,425 ;  the  value  of  raw  material  and  fuel,  etc.,  used 
was  $7,005,289  ;  the  number  of  hands  employed,  20,448  ;  monthly  wages, 
$422,319,  and  the  products  564,755  tons  pig  iron,  etc.,  valued  at  $13,748,777. 

In  the  manufacture  of  castings  all  the  states  except  Florida  and  Arkansas 
are  more  or  less  engaged,  and  in  these  there  are  1,391  establishments  ;  the 
capital  invested  is  $17,416,361 ;  the  value  of  raw  material,  fuel,  etc.,  used, 
$10,346,358 ;  the  number  of  liands  employed,  23,599  ;  castings,  etc,  made 
322,745  tons,  valued  at  $25,108,155. 

Nineteen  states  maiiufaoture  wrought  iron,  in  which  there  are  423  estab- 
lishments, 2S1  of  which  are  in  Pennsylvania.  The  capital  invested  is 
$13,995,230;  the  value  of  raw  material,  fuel,  etc.,  $9,518,109;  number  of 
hands  employed,  12,978 ;  wranght  iron  made,  372,044  tons,  valued  at 
$16,387,079,  This  great  interest  of  iron  manufacture  as  compared  with  its 
condition  in  I840,is  exhibited  in  the  following  summary  ; 

1850.  1830.  IiicreoBB. 

Capital  invested dollars  48,768,206 20,132,121 28,326,085 

Hands  employed mmiier         57,025 80,497 26,528 

Iron  produced toits       694,780 484,136 110,668 

Value  of  products dollars  54,244,011 —       — 

The  cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  all  but  seven  states ,  but  the  great 
manufaeturii^  states  are  Massachusetts,  Pemisylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
neofleut  and  New-York.     The  whole  number  of  establishments  mannfitctu- 
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ring  cotton  goods  in  1850  was  1,094,  of  whioli  313  were  in  Massachusetta, 
■208  in  Pennsylvania,  158  in  Rhode  Islaad,  128  in  Connecticut,  86  in  New- 
York,  and  47  in  New-Hampshii-e.  Geoi^ia  had  at  the  same  date  35  estab- 
Ji^ments,  and  the  other  states  from  3  to  33  each.  The  entire  capitftl  in- 
vested in  this  branch  was  $74,504,031 ;  the  cotton  consumed,  641,240  bales ; 
walue  of  all  raw  materfal,  fuel,  etc.,  $34,835,056  ;  hands  employed— males, 
33,151,  and  females,  59,136 ;  monthly  wages,  $1,357,392;  products— 
763,378,407  yards  sheeting,  and  27,873,600  pounds  yam  and  thread,  val- 
ued  together  at  $61,869,184.  The  relative  importance  of  this  mimufacture 
in  the  several  states  is  a»  follows ;  . 

Cepitel  Valae  df  nil      No.  of  Haads      Vnlue  of  Ccp.  loveMed 

STATES.  InWBtpd.  Baw-MRtsriid.      Emplojed.       Praducte.  in  1840. 

M!i«aachasetta 823,455,680..  fill ,389,808.... 28 ,730..  $19,712,481.,  $17,414,099 

New-Hampahire.... 10,950,500....  4^89,429... .12,122....  8,830,819-.-  5,523,200 

Rhode  Island 8,675,100....  3,484,879... .10,875....  6,447,120....  7,828,000 

PeflnBylvama 4,528.925....  8,182^80....  7,668....  6,822,262....  3,826,400 

Cotmeoticat 4,219,100....  2,500,062....  6,186....  4,357^22-...  3,152,000 

New-Tork 4,176,920....  1,985,975....  6,880....  3,591,989....  4,900,772 

Mfiine 8,829.700....  1^73,110"..-.  8,789....  2,696,866....  1,898,000 

Maryland 2,236,000.-.-  1,165.579....  3,022....  2,120,604....  1,804,400 

All  othBr  States-. ..12.932,166-...  4.844.688. ...13,820-...  8,890,851...-  6,758,488 

Tot.ll,  1850.. .$74,904,081..  $84,886.056. ...92,287.-  $61,869,184.... 
"      1840  ....51,102,359..,.        —       ....72,119....46,860,458- ..  .61,102,859 

Increase $28,781,672....        —       .,,.20,168,.  $16,518,781.,.. 

The  first  cotton  mill  erected  in  the  United  States  was  located  at  Provi- 
dence, E.  I.,  iii  1790,  and  power-looms  were  introduced  at  Waltham  in  1815. 
The  cottons  laanufaetured  are  piindpaUy  shirtings,  sheetiiigs  and  calicoes, 
for  printing,  earpetings,  jeans,  etc.,  and  in  the  south  the  goods  are  principal- 
ly heavy  domestics  for  negro  wear,  "niere  are  very  ifew  establishments 
manufacturing  fine  goods  on  account  of  the  expense  of  labor. 

Twenty-five  states  have  woollen  nianufactures,  but  only  eight  have  in- 
vested in  this  branch  a  capital  of  above  $500,000,  and  in  nine  the  capital 
invested  is  less  than  $100,000.  The  aggregate  capital  invited  is  $28,118,- 
650 ;  the  quantity  of  wool  used,  70,862,829  lbs.;  the  value  of  all  raw  mate- 
rial, §25,755,988 ;  the  number  of  hands  employed,  39,252;  monthly  wages 
p,ild,  1699,940 ;  cloth  manufactured,  82,206,652 ;  and  value  of  all  products, 
$43,207,555.  The  states  having  the  largest  Interest  in  this  branch,  with 
the  statistics  of  eaoh  in  this  relation,  compared  witli  those  of  1840,  are  as 
follows ; 

CHpitsl  ValuB  of  hU  Hands         Value  uf  all  Captlnl 

STATES.  Invealed,         Eflw  Material.     Employed.       ProduoU.  Ipy.  mlBIO. 

MasBMliuaetts $9,089,342.-.. 98,671,e71....11,I30..  $12,770,565.. .  $4,179,850 

New-York 4,450,870....  8,888,202....  6,074....  7,030,604....  3,469,349 

CoKiieotiout 8.773,950....  8,826,709.,..  5,488-..  6,465,216-...   1,931,835 

Pecnsylvania 3.005,064....  8,882,718....  6,726....  6.821,868....  1.510,646 

New-Hampshire....  2,437,700....  1,267,829....  2,127-...  2,127,745....      740,346 

Rhode  reitmd 1,013,370-..,  1,163,900....  1,758..,.  2,881,825....      685,360 

Vermont 886,800....      830,684....  1,898....  1,579,161...-  1,40C,950 

Ohio 870.220,...      678,423....  1,201-...  1,111,027...-      637^85 

AU  other  states 2,683,334....  2,197,262....  8,755....  4,419,931....  1303.414 

Total,  1850. ..$28,118,630..  SM,756,988... .89,252..  #48,207,940.... 
"      1840  ....15,765,124....        —       ....21,842-...2O,696,990-...15,765,124 

Sker'einlO  jeaTB.fl2.863.626....         -       ....17,910..  $22,610,941.— 

The  manufacture  of  woollens  has  been  carried  on  in  families  for  domestin 
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wante  from  an.  early  period,  but  it  is  only  within  the  past  20  years  that  large 
establiahments  have  been  formed,  and  stiU  later  since  the  improved  ma- 
chinery has  been  imtrodueed. 

The  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  otherwise  than  those  of  iron,  cot- 
ton and  wool,  are  veiy  various,  and  embrace  almost  every  article  known  to 
commerce.  The  manufactures  of  machiaery,  of  hai-dware,  and  metallic  arti- 
cles generally,  are  esteimive  branches;  those  of  silk,  of  flax,  and  of  mixed 
fabrics,  are  also  considerable.  Then  thei-e  are  tanneries,  saddleries,  soap, 
and  candle  houses,  distiileri^  and  breweries,  powder  mills,  paint  and  dye  fiwv 
toines,  glass  houses,  potteries,  brick  yards,  sugar  houses,  paper  mills,  cord- 
age feotories,  flouring,  grist,  saw,  oil,  etc,  mills,  and  an  infmite  number  of 
others,  each  en^loying  large  capitals,  and  manufacturing  to  an  immense 
money  value.  The  aggregate  capital  invested  in  all  otherwise  than  thaie 
previously  excepted,  was,  in  1850,  about  $378,000,000 ;  the  hands  eraploy- 
ed  about  862,000,  and  the  value  of  goods  manufactured  about  $860,000,000. 

Internal  eonimanication  is  munificently  provided  for.  Besides  roads  of 
the  ordinary  coasti-uction,  which  are  generally  as  well  made  as  those  in  older 
countries,  the  several  states  have  constructed  a  series  of  rail-roads  sad  canals 
which,  ia  length  are  uneq^ualled  in  the  world. 

No  sooner  had  the  subject  of  rail-roads  evidenced  a  practicability  in  Eng- 
land, than  their  importance  as  a  means  of  travel  and  conveyance  recom- 
mended them  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  measures  were  at  once  taken 
to  give  their  advantages  to  our  interaal  traffie.  The  Quiney  E.  E.  was-  the 
first  laid  in  the  Union.  Since  that  period  they  have  been  extended  from 
every  important  point.  Such,  indeed,  has  been  the  rapid  progress  of  rail- 
road making,  that  at  t!ie  present  day  all  the  great  cities'  of  the  Atlantio 
communicate  by  this  means,  not  only  with  each  other,  but  also  with 
the  most  distant  west,  and  it  is  now  in  contemplation  to  extend  the  lines 
northward  into  the  British  Possessions,  and  to  Oregon  and  California  on 
the  Pacific.  The  aggregate  length  of  aO  the  completed  rail-roads  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  1st  January,  1852,  was  about  12,000  miles ;  of  those 
in  progre^,  about  8,000  miles,  and  of  those  in  contemplation,  the  majority 
of  which  will  no  doubt  be  put  in  operation,  some  thousands  of  miles  more. 
The  comparative  cost  of  raU-roads  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  per 
mile,  including  right  of  way,  is  as  follows:  In  Massachusetts,  136,000;  in 
the  other  Eastern  States,  $24,000  ;  in  New-York,  $36,000  ;  in  New-Jersey 
and  Pennsylvaniai  $40,000;  and  in  the  Western  States,  $11,000— but  the  . 
small  cost  in  these  districts  is  owing  to  the  natural  fecilities  of  the  country 
and  the  mode  of  construction  l  in  England,  $175,000;  in  France,  $107,500; 
ia  Belgium,  $80,000 ;  in  Germany,  $40,000,  (owing  to  the  low  price  of  la^ 
bor  and  land  ;)  and  in  Prussia,  $47,000. 

Canals  in  the  United  States  are  comparatively  few,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  New-York  and  Erie,  the  Miami,  the  Wabash  and  Erie,  the  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan,  and  some  others,  have  been  constructed  more  for  the  im- 
provement of  pre-existing  avenues  of  commerce  than  with  a  view  of  opening 
new  ones.  There  are  many,  however,  highly  importaat  in  their  local  bear- 
ings, and  have  proven  advantageous  to  the  states  through  which  they' pass. 
The  aggregate  length  of  all  the  canals  is  upwards  of  6,000  miles,  one-half 
of  which  amount  is  in  New- York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  alone.  The  ne- 
cessity for  canals,  however,  has  become,  with  the  increase  of  rail-i'oads,  an 
obsolete  idea  ;  indeed,  in  the  eastern  states  canals  have  been  entirely  aban- 
doned as  a  means  of  intercourse,  and  it  is  probable  that  hereafter  as  "  the 
slow  coaches  of  olden  times,"  they  will  be  entirely  suspended,  »s  inappro- 
priate  to  the  genius  of  the  age  and  the  wants  of  the  people. 
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The  great  mass  of  tbe  people  of  the  United  States  are  descendants  of  em- 
igrants from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  a  considerable  poilion  are  also 
of  French,  German,  and  Dutch  extraction,  particularly  in  the  States  of  Lou- 
isiana, Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  and  daily  accessions  are  making  to 
theiv  numbers  by  immigration  from  every  part  of  Europe:  during  the  year 
1850,  indeed,  little  less  than  half  a  million  foreigners  landed  at  the  various 
ports  of  the  Onion,  But  the  English  language  and  literature  are  univei'saJly 
pursued;  the  children  of  immigrants,  from  other  nations,  soon  lose  their 
national  peeuharities,  language,  and  character,  by  intermai-riages  and  a  com- 
mon education ;  acd  the  AngloSaxon  spirit  completely  prepon delates 
tibroughotifc  the  heterogeneous  mass,  eseept  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  a  lat^e  oommunity  of  German  settlers  liave  long  chmg,  with 
imperturbable  pertinacity,  to  tiie  language  and  habits  of  their  fatheriand : 
they  have,  however,  of  late  years,  found  out  the  inconvenience  of  retaining 
their  nationality  m  a  foreign  country,  and  are  beginning  to  join  in  the  feel- 
ings and  habits  of  the  general  mass.  The  total  population  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  census  of  1850,  was  23,288,565 ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  this  civOized  and  industrious  multitude  exists  in  a  region  which, 
only  two  centuries  ago,  supported  only  a  few  hundred  thousands  of  half- 
clad  and  half-fed  savages,  and  look  at  the  rapid  and  steady  increase  whidi 
has  marked  its  progress,  we  see  a  new  and  moat  striking  phenomena  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  human  race.  Though  there  has  been  a  great  accession  of 
numbere  by  immigration  from  Europe,  ever  since  the  firat  settlement  of 
the  country,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion is  chiefly  owing  to  the  natural  increase  of  a  community,  multiplying 
itself  without  any  check  from  difficulty  of  subsistence  or  want  of  unoccu- 
pied lands.  Nor  is  it  a  less  interesting  consideratioa,  that  this  same  fiieility 
of  self-multiplication  will  continue  to  exist  for  an  indefinite  period ;  and  that 
should  no  external  or  accidental  cause  interfere,  the  United  States  will,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  present  century,  form  the  most  numerous  Christian  com- 
munity, speaking  one  language,  in  the  world.  The  first  census  was  taJcen 
in  1790;  since  which  period  there  have  been  six  decennial  enumerations; 
their  results  are  stated  in  the  following  table : 

Number  and  Classes  of  Population, 
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only  the  nogro,  but  also  the  mulatto  and  mixed  races,  forms  somewhat  more 
than  one-aisth  of  the  total  population.  The  free  blacks  are  not  generally- 
admitted  to  political  equality  with  the  whites ;  in  some  states,  indeed,  their 
testimony  is  not  admitted  against  a  white  man,  and  tliey  are  subject  to  some 
other  civil  disabiiities.  Slavery  haa  been  abolished  in  all  the  Easteiii  states, 
and  prospectively  in  Pennsylvaaia  and  New-Jei'sey,  and  its  establishment 
was  forbidden,  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  in  all  the  stat^  north-west  of  the 
Ohio,  and  sitbBec[uently  in  those  north  of  36"  30'  heyoEd  the  Mississippi, 
except  the  State  of  Missouri.  Maritime  slave-trade  has  been  declared 
piracy ;  but  a  great  and  active  inland  trade  is  carried  on  from  the  Atlantic 
slave  stat^  to  the  new  states  in  the  south  and  west,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  number  clandestinely  introduced  from  Afidca  has  also  been  considerable, 
even  since  the  trade  was  declared  illegal.  The  non-alaveholding  states  are ; 
Maine,  New-Hampshire,  Vermont,  M^sachusetta,  Ehode  Island,  Connecti- 
uiit,  New-York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Dlinois,  Michigan, 
"Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  California,  and  the  teiiitories  north  of  these.  The 
siave-holdmg  states  are :  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir^ia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Missi^ppi,  Louisiana,  Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Texas.  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia slavery  is  tolerated,  and  the  Indians,  in  the  territories  west  of  Arkansas, 
hold  a  niimber  of  slaves,  New-Mexico,  Utah,  and  Oregon,  are,  at  present, 
free  from  this  institution,  hut  the  two  first  named  territories  may  be  admit- 
ted as  states  with  or  without  slaveiy.  The  slaves  form  rather  more  than 
one-third  part  of  the  population  of  the  slave-holding  states,  but  they  are  un- 
equally distributed,  and  the  whites  generally  preponderate. 

The  ahori^nal  races  or  Indians  resident  within  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  are  not  included  in  any  of  the  enumerations.  Perhaps  the 
whole  number  in  the  Union  may  be  500,000. 

There  is  in  the  United  States  no  national  or  established  reli^on.  It  is 
expressly  provided,  {Amend,  to  Const.  Art.  I.)  that  "  Congi-ess  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  the  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  exercise 
thereof 

The  "  Baptists"  are  the  most  numerous  in  every  portion  of  the  Union,  but 
on  a  diveraity  of  minor  topics,  this' denomination  has  been  split  into  several 
sub-sections,  whioh  will  be  noted  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  following  sta- 
tistics.    In  1847,  there  wei'e  in  the  United  States : 

ChiiTches      OrdaineiS  Misistere      Cburcl  Members. 

EfignUr  Bapbals  7  883  4  fi41  655  536 

Anti-Mission  do  1  iU  913                        67  8b8 

Six  Principle  do  20  22                         8  400 

Seventh  Day  do  68  58                         6  '^4i 

Church  of  flod  do  150  00                         8  000 

Freo  Will  do  1 165  771                        b3  872 

Campbellites  do  1 800  1 000  160  000 

Christian  Conneot  on  tto  650  782                       35  600 

Total  1"  r23  8  "87  1 000  71" 
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The  Regular  Baptists  have  fourteen  colleges  and  eight  theological 
schools  under  their  charge.  The  colleges  have  67  professors,  2041  gradu- 
ates, 790  ministers,  aad  Hhraries  containing  63,800  volumes;  and  the 
theological  schools  30  professors,  394  graduates  and  ministers,  150  students 
and  13,750  volumes  in  eight  libraries.  In  connection  with  the  Baptists  are 
several  Missions,  home,  foreign  and  Indian;  Bible  Societies  and  aPublication 
Society,  They  have  also,  espousing  their  peculiar  views,  20  weekly,  one 
semi-monthly,  11  monthly,  three'quarterly  and  one  annua!  periodicals.  This 
denomination  preponderates  in  Uhode  Island,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  most 
of  the  states  further  south.  The  estimated  total  of  persons  connected, 
otherwise  than  by  church  membership,  with  the  Baptists,  is  about  4,500,000. 

The  "  Presbyterians"  are  numerically  second  only  to  the  Baptists  Their 
statistics  esJiibit  the  following  classification  and  numbers 


Assouatii  lai  olher  do  530  390  45  500 

Total  SjO")?  5733  430,459 

The  total,  m  connection  with  these  churches,  miy  be  set  down  at 
2,400,000  The  old  school  Presbyterians  hive,  under  their  supervision, 
several  ot  our  oldest  and  most  re^pectible  colleges,  e-^pei  lally  in  the 
southern  and  western  states,  also  theological  schools  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
Alleghany  City,  Pa.,  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  Columbia  S.  O,  and 
New-Albany,  Ind.,  and  a  large  number  of  parochial  and  Sunday  schools. 
They  support  missions  to  the  United  States  Indians,  and  in  Western  Africa, 
India,  Siam,  China  and  Papal  Europe,  and  domestic  minions  throughout 
the  States,  The  number  of  periodicals  devoted  to  old  Presbyterianism,  is 
one  annual,  one  quarterly,  two  monthly  and  seven  weekly  newspapers. 
There  are,  in  connection  with  the  General  Assembly,  22  synods,  liy  pres- 
byteries, 343  candidates  for  the  ministry,  231  liceociates,  1715  ministers  and 
2376  churches,  with  an  aggregate  of  communicants,  numbering  179,543. 
During  the  ecclesiastical  year  1846-7,  the  amount  contributed  for  religious 
purposes,  was  $310,104  91,  We  have  no  statistics  other  than  given  above, 
in  reference  to  the  other  denominations.  The  Presbyterians  are  the  per- 
vading sects  in  New-York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  the  western 
parts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia ;  they  are  also  numerous  in  the  north-western 

The  "  Congregational ists"  axe  the  next  in  point  of  numbers.  According 
to  the  statistics  of  1847  they  had : 

Cim-cies.                                       MimHeri.                                  ChvTth  Members, 
1,867  lGi'>     177,668 

and  about  2,000  000  otherwis"  in  connection.  The  churches  planted  by 
the  Pilgrims,  soon  alter  their  arrival  at  Plymouth,  were  ail  of  this  denomi- 
naton.  Their  progre'is  has  been  rapid  in  1648,  there  were  in  Massachu- 
setts 39  churches  m  Ib9&  they  had  increased  to  74 ;  in  1767,  to  280 ;  in 
1790,  to  332 ;  and  m  1800,  to  353  In  the  other  New-England  States,  the 
growth  of  Congregationalism  has  been  nearly  as  follows :  in  1648,  there 
were  five  churches  in  Connecticut  and  three  in  New-Hampshire ;  in  1696, 
there  were  36  in  Connecticut,  five  in  New-Hampshire,  and  three  in  Maine ; 
ill  1760,  in  Connecticut,  153 — in  New-Hampshire,  40 — in  Maine,  20 — and 
in  Rhode-Island,  10  churches.  The  present  number,  in  all  New-England, 
is  1,333.     In  this  estimate  the  evangelical  churches  only  are  included.     In 
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the  states  out  of  New-England,  Congregationalism  had  scarcely  an  existence 
prior  to  the  present  century ;  it  ia  estimated  that  now  there  are  not  less 
than  514  eyaugelical  churches  in  the  Middle  and  Western  states.  The 
Congregationalists  have  under  their  charge  IS  Colleges,  and  a  number  of 
Theological  Seminaties ;  besides  Missions,  Bible,  and  Publication  Socie- 
ties, in  every  part  of  the  Union. 

The  "  Episcopal  Methodists"  are  more  generally  diffused  throughout  the 
states  than  any  other  denomination.  They  are  least  numerous  in  Louisiana, 
and  moat  numerous  in  the  Middle  States.  This  church  is  divided  into 
"  North"  and  "  South,"  being  disagreed  on  the  question  of  slavery.  In 
the  "  North  Church"  there  are  3,245  travelling,  318  superannuated,  and 
4,963  local  preachers— 609,670  white,  and  30,750  colored  church  mem- 
bers, and  6,182  Sunday  Schools,  with  62,533  teachers,  and  329,633  schol- 
ars. The  "  South  Church"  has  1,433  travelling,  86  superannuated,  and 
2,833  local  preachers ;  327,284  white,  and  127,933  colored  church  mem- 
bers ;  and  1,262  Sunday  Schools,  with  7,409  teachers,  and  44,500  scholars. 
The  "  North  Church"  is  under  five,  and  the  "  South"  under  four  Bishops. 
The  Episcopal  Methodists  have  seven  Colleges  and  23  Seminaries  and 
High  Schools.  Missions  are  supported  in  Liberia,  Oregon,  South  America, 
China,  Germany,  India,  Sweden,  and  throughout  iJie  new  states,  and  among 
the  United  States  Indians.  They  have  also  numerous  periodicals  and  news- 
papers in  furtherance  of  their  own  views.  The  first  Methodist  Society  was 
founded  in  America  in  1766,  by  Philip  Embury,  a  local  preacher  from  Ire- 
land, in  the  city  of  New-York,  and  the  first  church  was  erected  in  the 
same  place  two  years  afterwards ;  in  1773,  the  date  of  the  first  published 
"Minutes,"  there  were  ten  travelling  preachers,  and  1,160  church  mem- 
bers; and  in  I7S4,  when  this  church  was  organized,  there  were  82 
preachers,  and  14,988  church  members.  The  total  of  this  church  may  be 
about  1,800,000  persons,  inclusive  of  communicants. 

The  "  Protestant  Episcopal,"  or  Anglican  church,  which  sprang  from 
the  old  English  church,  as  established  by  law,  previous  to  the  Revolution, 
ia  the  wealthiest  of  all  other  denominations,  and  is  constituted  of  the  older 
classes  of  American  society ;  but  in  point  of  numbers  it  ia  far  inferior  to 
the  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Methodists,  &c.,  and  has  lately  been  out- 
stripped by  the  Catliolics.  It  is  more  atationary  than  any  other  denomina- 
tion :  being  more  exclusive  and  less  given  to  proseljtism  than  any  other ; 
and  while  other  churches  are  recruited  by  constant  immigrations,  this  has  no 
such  accessions,  the  people  of  "  England,  proper,"  who  would  adhere  to 
this  church,  being  but  a  small  portion  of  those  leaving  the  old  countries. 
The  Catholics  are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  this  means  for  their  increase. 
The  number  of  churches  in  this  connection  is  1,232;  of  ministers,  1,373; 
and  of  communicants  or  church  members,  72,099.  The  total  nominally 
belonging  to  this  church  may  number  about  1,500,000  persons.  They  have 
eight  Colleges  under  their  charge,  and  numerous  Theological  Seminaries 
and  High  Schools.  Their  provisions  for  Missions,  Bible  Societies,  Sun- 
day Schools,  &c.  are  ample.  The  dioceses  are  31  in  number,  being  co- 
extensive with  the  states,  except  in  the  State  of  New-York,  which  has  two 
Bishops.  Missionary  Bishops  superintend  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the 
Territories,  which  comprise  two  divisions,  "  the  Northern"  and  "  the 
Southern,"  which  are  separated  by  the  compromise  line  of  Missouri,  viz. 
36"^  30'  north  latitude.  In  the  new  states  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
same  Bishop  presides  over  one,  two  or  more  dioceses.  The  first  Episcopal 
Church  in  America  was  founded  in  New-York,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
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"  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,"  and  is  stil!  the  moat  wealthy  of  all  the 
American  Churches. 

The  "  Roman  Catholics"  have  rapidly  increased  of  late  years,  in  conse^ 
quetice  of  the  influx  of  immigrants  from  Ireland,  and  other  Catholic  coun- 
tries. By  comparing  the  statistics  of  1837  and  1847,  we  find  that  during  the 
fast  ten  years  the  dioceses  and  bishops  have  doubled,  and  that  the  churches 
and  priests  have  nearly  tripled.  The  annexed  will  show  this  remarkable 
increase  more  clearly  : 


1847 26 34 813 864 ....1,173,609 

The  Catholics  have  13  Colleges ;  43  "  Female  Religious  Institutions," 
(nunneries ;)  66  "  Female  Academies ;"  244  Clerical  Students,  and  88 
Charitable  Institutions.  They  are  most  numerous  in  tbe  Atlantic  cities,  in 
which  are  most  French  and  Irish ;  they  are  spread  over  Maryland,  where, 
perhaps,  they  form  a  majority  of  the  people ;  have  many  congregations  in 
Missouri,  Illinois,  and  part  of  Kentucky,  and  predominate  in  Louisiana. 
The  accession  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  (which  are  not  included  in 
the  above  statistics,)  will  have  added  largely  to  the  Catholic  strength. 
There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  likelihood  that,  at  no  distant  day,  the  Catholic 
population  will  become  a  majority  in  some  of  the  states,  and  aa  there  is  no 
express  provision  in  the  several  Constitutions  against  the  establishment  of 
state  religions,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Catholics  will  take  advantage  of 
this  omission,  and  proclaim  a  spiritual  supremacy  wherever  it  is  possible. 
It  is  high  time,  however,  for  the  people  of  this  highly-favored  and  Protests 
ant  country  to  remedy  these  defects  in  their  fundamental  laws,  and  forever 
evclude  the  baneful  inftuentp  of  Papal  authority  fiom  our  land.  The  sta- 
ll tics  of  the  past  ten  }ears  are  a  sufficient  Wdining  and  ought  not  to  be 
slighted 

ihe  relatne  importance  of  the  remaining  sects  are  evhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing  table 

Dutch  Ketormeil  379  271         31.314 

German  Epfoiined  750  191          75.000 

Bvin^lical  Lothei'aiia  1 '>33  501          146,300 

Moraviana  32  34         6.000 

Proteasant  Methodists  — ■  740         64,318 

Euformed       do  —  75        3,000 

We?lejaa        dj  —  600         20.BOO 

Gemiiui          di  1800  500        15,000 

Albright         H  60U  250        15,000 

Meimonilea  400  SjO          58,000 

UmtanaDB  300  350          30,000 

TJniversaliats  1 194  TOO         60,000 

BwedenborgiHoa  43  30         5,000 

Mormons  <aow  obif^y  in  Cilrfomn)  iri.OOO 

Quskers  (m  Pemisylvama  New  York  &e  )  150,00* 

The  above  comprise  the  chief  C  hristnn  sects  Besides  those  enumera- 
ted aa  distinct  'sei.ts  schisms  fiequenily  ari'.e  by  which  congregations  be- 
come sepiiated  into  -iections  each  following  its  favorite  pastor,  without 
ihin^e  ot  denomination  discipline  or  form  of  woiship  As  a  general  fact, 
mdepd  it  mij  be  said  that  all  the  evangelical  churches  stand  upon  the 
same  platform,  ind  difier  little  but  in  name,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
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agreement,  each  with  the  other,  in  all  essential  points  of  doctrine,  and,  to 
some  extent,  of  discipline  likewise.  A  stranger  visiting  an  evangelical 
church  could  not,  by  any  visible  means,  deterroine  to  which  denomination 
it  appertained.  The  religious  societies  of  America  have  done  much  to- 
wards the  establishment  and  consolidation  of  the  Sunday  School  system : 
all  have  united  in  the  good  work,  and  there  is  now  scarcely  a  child  who 
has  not  the  benefit  of  these  institutions,  and  the  amount  of  good  they  are 
influential  in  bringing  forth  will,  no  doubt,  be  exhibited  in  the  well-being 
of  the  whole  future  people. 

The  only  anti-Christian  sect,  in  the  civilized  portion  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  "  Jews,"  which  number  about  50  or  60,000,  and  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  large  Atlantic  cities.  They  are  an  inoffensive  people,  and 
make  good  citizens,  but  in  their  private  morals  have  been  considered  ex- 
ceptionable. The  proscription  they  have  everywhere  suffered,  may  have 
had  a  great  influence  on  their  present  debasement;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  enlightened  philanthropy,  which  is  now  abroad,  will  shortly  amelio- 
rate their  condition  and  reverse  the  general  opinion. 

The  Indian  tribes,  though  in  some  measure  under  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  religion,  cannot  be  said  to  have  advanced  much  in  its  civilization. 
As  a  body  they  still  adhere  to  the  Paganism  in  which  they  were  originally 
found,  and  stiU  practice  their  barbarous  rites  and  ceremonies.  Their  su- 
perstitions are  sometimes  of  the  most  ridiculous  description,  but  have  a 
powerful  influence  over  their  actions,  for  good  or  for  evil,  as  the  ease  may  be. 

The  United  States  have  fully  comprehended  the  masims,  that  "unedu- 
cated mind  is  educated  vice;"  and  that  "  education  is  the  cheap  defence  of 
nations."  Various  provisions  have,  as  a  sequence,  been  made  in  all  the 
states  for  the  literary  snd  scientific  education  of  their  citizens  ;  in  most  of 
them  common  and  primary  schools  are  widely  distributed,  and  high  schools 
and  colleges  are  numerous.  The  necessary  expense  is  provided  for  either 
by  means  of  "  school  funds,"  accumulated  fi'om  various  sources,  or  by  tax- 
ation ;  and  in  the  new  states  and  territories  a  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  public 
lands  is  reserved  for  the  purposes  of  education.  In  the  latter,  however,  no 
general  system  of  instruction  has  yet  been  introduced ;  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  Union,  there  is  neither  any  general  system,  nor  ia  education 
carried  to  that  extent  and  degree  of  efliciency  which  seems  necessary, 
under  the  forms  of  government  which  prevail,  to  render  the  people  capable 
of  beneficially  exercising  and  performing  their  important  political  duties 
and  privileges.  "  One  of  the  most  common  errors,  in  my  opinion,"  says 
Mr.  Combe,  "  committed  by  foreigners  who  write  about  America,  as  well 
as  by  the  Americans  themselves,  is  greatly  to  over-estimate  the  educational 
attainments  of  the  people.  The  provision  in  money  made  by  law  for  the 
education  of  all  classes  is  large,  compared  with  such  countries  as  Britain 
and  Austria ;  but,  contrasted  with  what  is  necessary  to  bestow  a  really 
good  education,  it  is  still  very  deficient."  And  owing  to  various  causes, 
which  he  specifies,  the  education  received  by  nine-tenths  of  the  children, 
in  the  agricultural  districts,  is  extremely  defective,  and  if  the  common 
education  of  America  generally  be  analyzed,  it  will  be  found  to  comprise 
little  beyond  the  mere  acquisition  of  reading,  writing  and  cyphering. 
From  the  best  and  fullest  data  we  can  obtain,  there  were,  in  1840,  in  the 
United  States,  3,546,643  white  children,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16,  fit 
subjects  for  the  school ;  and  of  these,  891,000  have  not,  or  do  not  use  the 
means  even  of  a  primary  or  common  sciiool  education  I     From  the  same 
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sources  we  also  learn,  that  there  are  549,693  white  adulta,  over  twenty  years 
of  age,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  The  chief  part  of  these,  however, 
are  said  to  he  foreigners,  especially  the  Irish  immigrants ;  if  this  be  so, 
the  number  at  the  presertt  date  must  be  much  larger,  in  consequence  of  the 
unparalleled  immigration  of  the  last  few  years,  in  the  higher  schools  and 
colleges,  however,  matters  are  essentially  different,  and  the  educations  there 
are  as  sound  and  extended,  as  in  the  former  cases  they  are  found  to  be  de- 
ficient and  superficial.  The  classics,  the  sciences  and  belles-lettres,  are  as 
well  taught  as  in  the  most  celebrated  European  universities  and  colleges  . 
from  these  sources  have  sprung  the  JeiTersons,  the  Adamses,  the  Hamiltona, 
the  Winthrops,  the  Wheatons,  and  other  great  scholars  of  America,  whose 
works  will  endure  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  they  are  written. 
Lecturing  to  the  people,  in  lyceums  and  society-haJls,  on  every  topic  that 
can  prove  instructive  or  entertaining,  has,  for  some  years,  been  extensively 
practiced ;  and,  as  a  mode  of  public  instruction,  is  well-calculated  to  ad- 
vance popular  intelligence,  if  properly  regulated ;  but  hitherto  this  method, 
in  consequence  of  deficiency  in  primary  education,  has  not  yielded  any 
great  advantage,  and  from  the  subjects  chosen  by  the  lecturers,  which  are 
commonly  of  an  exciting  character,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  or  not. 
they  have  been  of  any  benefit  whatever  to  the  morals  of  the  community. 

The  only  educational  institution,  solely  under  the  supervision  of  the  su- 
preme government,  is  the  "  Smithsonian  Institution,"  lately  founded  and 
not  yet  in  operation.  Being  localized  at  the  seat  of  government,  it  can 
have  no  genera!  effect  on  the  educational  progress  of  the  people.  The 
funds  for  its  support  were  bequeathed  by  the  late  Mr.  Smithson,  of  Eng- 
land, to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  "  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge among  mankind ;"  the  Congress  has  chc  en  to  confi  e  tliis  knowledge 
to  a  favored  section  of  the  country,  eviden  ly  n  co  rave  ion  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  donator. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  131  colleges  and  u  eriities ;  sixty-one 
principal  theological  seminaries;  eleven  taw  scl  ou!  and  forty-four  medi- 
cal schools.  These  will  be  fully  descrihed  nd  r  tl  e  several  states  in 
which  they  are  located.  The  number  of  students,  who  annually  receive 
their  education  at  these  establishments,  does  not  fail  much  short  of  40,000. 

Beside  the  above,  there  are  5,000  academies  and  high  schools,  distributed 
through  the  states,  at  which,  in  the  year  1850,  there  were  250,000  students 
The  ancient  and  modern  languages,  grammar,  history,  logic,  rhetoric, 
moral  and  natural  philosophy  and  the  sciences,  are  taught  in  these  institu- 
tions ;  they  are  generally  considered  as  "  select  schools"  for  the  more 
wealthy  classes. 

The  common  and  primary  schools,  in  1850,  numbered  70,000,  with  an 
aggregate  of  scholars  amounting  to  2,500,000.  Evening  schools  are  also 
established  in  some  of  the  large  cities,  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  occu- 
pations demand  their  attention  during  the  day, 

Ciosely  connected  with  the  religious  and  educational-  communities  of  the 
United  States,  are  the  great  social  instrumentalities,  comprehended,  under 
the  titles  of  benevolent  societies,  or  such  as  by  various  means  pertain  to 
the  progress  of  the  people,  in  their  religious,  literary,  and  other  duties  of 
life.  They  naturally  divide  themselves  into  three  distinct  denominations  : 
the  first  contains  the  Missionary,  Bible  and  Tract  societies;  the  second 
consists  of  the  learned  and  scientific  societies ;  and  the  third  comprehends 
those  societies  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  al!  having  a  philanthropic 
riaw  of  ininroTin,  the  aocial  condition  of  tl,.  inh.bilmt.. 
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Societies  of  these  descriptions  are  essentijiUy  of  British  origin,  and  are 
still  maintaitied  in  that  country,  on  a  scale  of  munificence  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  any  people.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  as  true  de- 
scendants of  the  English,  inherit  from  them,  as  well  as  many  other  pecu- 
liarities, the  virtues  which  inculcate  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  pro- 
viding means  for  the  support  of  institutions  of  this  description.  That  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  comprehended,  in  its  full  spirit,  their 
renovating  and  reforming  influences,  is  evidenced  in  the  multiplicity  and 
complete  organization,  on  a  sound  basis,  of  such  societies,  and  in  the  sup- 
port they  individually  and  collectively  receive  among  all  classes. 

The  "  American  Bible  Society,"  whose  hend-quarters  are  in  the  city  of 
New-York,  was  instituted  in  1816,  and  has  more  than  two  thousand  auxili- 
ary societies  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Since  that  period  to  tlie  present 
year,  1848,  it  has  issued  no  less  than  5,789,(195  copies  of  the  Bible,  or 
parts  of  the  Bible ;  of  which  655,066  copies  were  issued  during  the  year 
1847-43.  It  has  also  published  it  in  nearly  all  the  languages  of  the  world, 
among  which  are  enumerated  the  Dutch,  French,  Italiim,  Swedish,  Welsh, 
Portuguese,  Danish,  Irish,  German,  Spanish,  Ojibwa,  Hebrew,  Latin,  Polish, 
Gaelic,  Syriao,  Greek,  Arabic,  Mohawk,  Russian,  Indian,  Chinese,  Dela- 
ware, &.e.,  languages.  The  receipts  of  this  society,  for  the  year  ending 
30th  April,  1848,  amounted  to  $954,337  18,  being  the  largest  sum  ever  re- 
ceived in  any  single  year,  fully  showing  the  increased  spirit  of  the  people 
in  aid  of  the  institution.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the 
parent  of  al]  similar  consociations,  was  established  in  1804,  from  which 
time  it  has  issued  19,741,770  copies  of  the  Bible,  in  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  different  languages.  The  receipts  for  the  year  1846-7,  were 
^117,440  9s.  3d:,  or  a  sum  equ!d  to  $563,714 ;  and  the  total  expenditures 
.^128,535  5s.  3d.,  or  $616,921.  Since  the  organization  of  the  British 
society,  it  is  calculated  that  the  total  issues  of  all  societies  have  amounted 
to  30,000,000  Bibles  and  Testaments  !  I 

Missionary  societies  are  supported  by  the  members  of  the  several  reli- 
gious denominations,  on  separate  footings,  each  having  in  view  the  religious 
conversion  of  the  heathen,  and  the  supplying  of  distant  parts,  which  may 
be  away  from  the  influence  of  a  regular  ministry,  with  religious  instruction ; 
and  the  general  diiFusion  thronghout  the  world  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  doctrine.  The  present  missionary  societies,  other  than  those 
supported  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  are  numerous  and  efficient.  In  Asia, 
Africa,  Australia,  and,  indeed,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  the  great  work 
of  evangelization  is  going  on  apace.  The  Turk  is  throwing  aside  his 
deadly  hatred ;  the  inhabitants  of  China,  so  tenacious  of  forms  and  cere- 
monies, are  embracing  the  new  doctrines ;  the  wild  and  untamed  nations 
of  Tartary,  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  the  people  of  the  isles  of  the  Indian 
and  Pacific  Ocean,  are  ail  overshadowed  with  the  inSuence  of  Christianity, 
and  are  embracing,  through  the  perseverance  of  the  missionary,  the  forme 
and  spirit  of  civilized  societies.  It  would  be  impossible  to  indicate,  by 
statistical  detail,  the  amount  of  good  that  has  been  accomplished  through 
these  institutions;  those  interested  in  the  matter  will  find  all  that  is  re- 
quisite for  information,  in  the  numerous  publications  issued  by  the  several 
societies.  These  works  contain,  not  only  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the 
missionary  enterprises,  but  are  replete  with  the  most  useful  and  valuable 
accounts  of  the  nations  among  whom  the  missions  are  planted,  contributing 
much  to  our  general  knowledge  of  (he  world,  and  the  habits  and  customs 
of  its  various  people.     Domestic  missions,  and  many  other  societies  of  a 
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like  kind  might  here  be  noticed,  but  the  spuce  allotted  to  this  subject, 
which  is  a  theme  that  volumes  could  not  eshiiust,  must  here  be  closed. 
..Is  complete  a  list  of  the  Protestant  Missionary  Stations,  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  as  could  possibly  be  got  together,  will  be  found  near  the  conclu- 
Eii»ii  of  these  volumes. 

The  literary  and  scientiSc  aoc  eties  of  the  United  Stites  are  e^tnblished 
not  only  in  large  coram  unities,  but  <ire  ove'ilensive  w  th  the  limits  of  the 
uoantry.  In  the  most  remote  village  of  settlement  Ijceum?  lecture  rooms 
debating-societies,  &.C.,  are  as  common  tor  the  impiovement  of  the  grown 
as  elementary  schoola  are  for  children  Libranes  and  museums  of  natural 
liiatory,  medical,  legal  and  general  ac  entific  issociations  mechanics  msti 
tutes,  &c.,  are  universally  a  part  of  the  ang  mzation  of  \mencan  society 
and  their  effects  on  the  people  are  fully  exhibited  in  their  inventive  genius 
their  facility  of  appliance,  and  their  peculitr  aptness  m  accommodating 
themselves  to  circumstaaces ;  all  ibe  legit  mate  result  of  a  pre-etisting 
knoivledge,  acquired  at  these  institutions  and  without  which  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life,  m  many  of  its  phases  and  especially  in  the  newer 
regions,  would  bo  materially  cuitailed  and  perhapo  be  altogether  wanting 
Apart,  however,  from  the  immediate  aad  m  re  practical  benehts  derived 
from  these  societies,  who  can  compute  thcu  -imount  and  value  in  enlarging 
the  mind  and  elevating  the  character  of  a  people' 
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The  government  of  the  United  States  is  a  federal  democratic  republic. 
It  is  based  on  tlie  constitution  of  1787,  and  amendments  thereto. 

The  elevators  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  several  state  legislatures 
are  qualified  electors  in  the  states  respectively  for  all  elective  officers  of  the 
general  govemmeat. 

All  legislative  powers  are  vested  in  Congrats,  which  consists  of  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

The  "House  of  Representatives"  is  composed  of  members  chosen  every 
second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  states,  and  in  nuuiber  in  aecord- 
aace  with  the  population  of  each,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number  each 
state  is  eatitled  fw,  a  census  is  taken  every  ten  years,  excluding  from  the 
enumeration  for  this  object  two-thirds  of  the  slaves,  and  all  Indiana  not 
taxed.  Eadi  state  is  entitled  to  at  least  one  representative.  Vacancies  are 
fillect  by  intermediate  elections.  The  House  chooses  its  speaker  and  other 
officers.  No  person  under  tvrenty-five  years  of  age,  who  has  been  less  than 
seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  is  not  a  resident  of  the 
state  electing  him,  is  qualified  for  representative. 

The  constitution  provided  for  a  spedfic  number  of  representatives  from 
each  state  to  compose  the  House  until  the  ascei'tainmeot  of  the  population 
under  the  census  of  1790 ;  but  since  then  legislation  has  decennially  fixed 
the  number  to  be  elected.  Fi-om  the  3d  March,  1793,  the  apportionment 
was  one  representative  to  every  33,000  of  the  representative  population ; 
after  1803,  one  to  every  33,000  also ;  after  1813,  one  to  every  35,000 ;  after 
18S3,  one  to  every  40,000;  after  1633,  one  to  every  47,000;  ailer  1843, 
one  to  every  70,680;  and  after  3d  Mai-ch,  1853,  there  will  be  233  repre- 
sentatives to  be  divided  pro  rata  to  the  several  states.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  representatives  to  which  eaeh  state  has  been 
entitled  since  tiie  establishment  of  the  govemment ; 

STATES.  1787,  IJSa.         ifKo  isa^  inwt.  iflrci.         i(n:i         iBm. 
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New  Hnmpshire 8 '. 


Rhode  Island 
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In  addition  to  these  representatives  from  states,  the  House  admits  a  dele- 
gate from  each  oi^anized  territory,  who  has  the  right  to  debate  on  suhjects 
in  which  his  territory  is  interested,  hut  cannot  vote. 

The  "  Senate"  consist*  of  two  membere  ii'om  eadi  state,  elected  by  the 
Legblatures  thereof  respectively  for  six  years.  One-third  the  whole  body 
is  renewed  biennially,  and  if  vacancies  happen,  by  resignafiou  or  otherwise, 
during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  st-ate,  l5ie  executive  of  such  states 
Tiiakes  a  temporary  appointment  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature, 
which  fills  such  vacancy.  Senators  nmst  he  at  least  thirty  years  old,  must 
liave  been  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  nine  years,  and  be  residents  of 
the  stat«  by  which  chosen.  Each  senator  has  one  vote.  The  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  is  «e  officio  President  of  the  Senate,  but  a  President 
jiro  tempore  is  elected  by  and  from  among  the  Senator,  who  in  the  absence 
of  the  President,  acts  in  his  stead. 

The  constitutional  goveminent  went  into  operation  on  the  4th  March, 
1789,  but  a  quorum  of  the  first  Congress,  which  met  at  the  City  of  New 
York,  was  Eot  fonned  until  the  6th  April,  nor  was  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States  inaugurated  before  the  80th  Aprj!,     The  following  is  a  eom- 
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list  of  sessions  of  Congi-ess  held  i 

Seiei™.    Commenced. 

D 
Torminated,    B 

iBt 

.  6  April 

1789. 

20  Sep,,  1789.. 

2d. 

.  4  Jan., 

1790. 

12Aug.,1790.. 

sd. 

.  6  Dec, 

1700. 

8  Mar.,  1791. - 

1st 

.24  Oot., 

1791. 

S  May,  1762.. 

2d. 

.  6  Not,, 

1792- 

2Mar.,179B.. 

1st 

.  2  Dec.. 

1793- 

9  Jun8,1794.. 

2d, 

,  8  Nov. 

1794. 

8Mttr.,1796.. 

Ist 

.  7  Dec, 

1795. 

lJune,I796.. 

2i!. 

.  5    " 

1796. 

3  Mar,,  1797.  . 

IsE 

,16  May, 

1797. 

10  July,  1797- - 

2d. 

.18  Not. 

1797. 

16      "     1798- . 

sa. 

.  8  Dee., 

1798. 

8  Mar.,  1799.. 

1st 

.  2    " 

1799. 

14  May,  1800. 

21. 

.17  Nov., 

1800. 

3  Mar.,  1801. 

1st 

-  7  Dec, 

1801. 

3  May,  1802.. 

1802. 

8  Mar.,  1803.. 
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."l7  Oot., 

1803. 

27    "      1804.. 

2d. 

.  5  Nov. 

1804 

.  3    "      1805.. 
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,  2  Dec, 

1805 

.21April,1806.- 
8  Mir,,  1807.. 

2d. 

.  1    " 
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.26  Oot., 

1807- 

.25AnriU1808.. 
.  31&r,,1809-. 

-  7  Not. 

1808- 

M 

.22  May, 

1809. 

28  June,  1809.. 

.27  Not. 
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.  1  May,  1810.. 

ad! 

-  3  Dec, 

J810 

.  3Mar.,18U- 

■1st 

-  4  Nov, 

1811 

.  6  Ju1t,1812. 
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.  2    " 
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.  8  Mar.,  1818. 
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.24  May, 

1SI3. 

2Aiig..l818.. 

2d. 

.  6  Dec, 

1818. 

.18Aprii,1814.. 

Sd. 

.19S«p., 

18W. 

3  Mar,,  1815.. 

Ist 

.  4  Dec, 

1815 

.80ApriI,1816. 

.  2  " 

1816 

1st 

.  1    " 

1817 

.30April.l818. 

2d. 

.10  Nor. 

1818 

3Mar.,18I9. 

l«t 

.  6  Dec,, 

1819 

.15  May,  1820. 

2d. 

.13  Nov. 

1820 

.  aMar„1821. 

;iat 

.  3  Deo, 

1821 

.  8  May,  1822- 

■2d. 

1322 

.  8  Mar,,  1823. 

7 

\^  STiiBodore  Sodgewick,  J/qss, 
^88  \  Naflianicl  Maoon,  JV.  C.  ... 
l^l  do.  do.  do.  ... 
^^11  do,  do,  do.  ... 
^^  i  Josepli  B.  Varniim,  Mass.  . 

1-56  t         do,  do,        do.     . 

.  91) 

I^H^HenryCUy,  JEy 

,111     'i",     do,     do 

jgg  f  Largdon  Clievea,  S.  C  .... 

^^  I  Henry  Clay.  Jfy, 

108  i      ^°'      ''"'     "^ ■ 

,182  )     do,      dc    do 

■  lllj  John  W,  Taylor,  JV:  F.  .... 
■^g2  ^Philip  P.  Barbour,  Va 
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-.31  May,  I 
..  aMar.,1 


-.13  Sept.,  1 
..81  Aug.,  1 
..  SMoT.,! 


.  SMar., 


on.            Speokur  of  House- 
jHanrf  Clay,  Ky. 


5  John  W.  Taylor,  jr.  ¥... 
\  Andrew  Stevenson,  Fa... 


i  John  Bell,  Tenn 

f  Jamos  Knoi  Polk,  Tenn.  . 


iG3  fJohn  WHte,  ry. .......  . 

'g^l  JolinW,  Jonas,  Va 

1^  { John  W.  Dayis,  Ind. 

^  I  Robert  C.  Winthorii,  Mas, 

'^Ji  Howell  Cobb,  Go 

~  J  Linn  Boyd,  Ky, 


Besides  its  ordinary  legislative  capacity,  the  Senate  is  vested  with  certain 
iudiiaal  functions,  and  its  members  constitute  a  High  Court  of  Impeachment. 
No  person  can  be  convicted  by  this  court  unless  on  the  finding  of  a  majority 
of  Senators,  nor  does  judgment  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office 
and  diaqualification,     Eepresentatives  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

The  Eiceeiitive  Power  is  vested  in  a  President,  who  is  elected  hy  an  Elec- 
toral College,  chosen  by  popular  vote,  or  hy  the  legislature  of  the  state,  the 
number  of  electors  being  equal  to  the  number  of  Senators  and  Represent 
(nves  ft-om  the  states  to  Congi'ess.  His  term  of  office  is  four  years,  but  he 
is  eligible  ibr  re-election  indefinitely.  The  electors  forming  the  college,  are 
themselvM  chosen  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  several 
states.  A  majority  of  the  aggregate  number  of  votes  given  is  necessary  to 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President,  and  if  none  of  the  candidates 
has  such  a  majority,  then  the  election  of  President  is  determined  by  the 
House  of  Repi-esentatives,  and  that  of  the  Vice-President  by  the  Senate, 
from  among  the  three  candidates  having  the  highest  number  of  electoral 
votes,  and  in  doing  so,  the  vote  is  taken  by  states,  the  representatives  of 
eaoh  state  having  only  one  vote,  whiuh  must,  of  course,  be  determined  by  a 
majority  of  theiv  number.  No  person  can  be  President  or  Vice-President 
who  is  not  a  native  born  citizen,  of  the  age  of  thirty -five  years,  and  who  has 
been  a  resident  of  the  United  States  for  fourteen  yeare.  The  President  is 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  aad  of  the  militia  when  in  the 
service  of  the  Union.     With  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  he 
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has  the  power  to  make  treaties,  appoint  civil  and  military  officers,  levy  war, 
conclude  peace,  and  do  all  that  rightly  belongs  to  the  eseoutive  power.  He 
has  a  veto  on  ail  laws  passed  by  Congress,  but  so  qualified,  that  notwith- 
standing his  disapproval,  any  bUI  becomes  a  law  on  its  being  afterwards  ap- 
proved of  by  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  The  President  has  a 
salary  of  $25,000  per  annum,  and  "  the  white  house"  at  Washington,  for  a 
residence  duiing  his  official  tei-m.  The  Vice-Pi'esident  is  ex-^do  President 
of  the  Senate ;  and  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation  or  other  disability  of  the 
President,  the  powere  and  duties  of  that  office  devolve  upon  him  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  tei-m  for  which  the  President  had  been  elected.  This  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution,  for  the  first  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  gov- 
ernment, came  into  operation  in  1841,  on  the  demise  of  the  lat«  lamented 
General  Harrison,  who  died  4th  April,  just  one  month  after  his  inaagura- 
tioa,  when  John  Tyler,  the  Vice-President,  succeeded,  hi  case  of  the  disa- 
'  bility  of  the  Vice-President,  the  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore,  takes 
his  place.  The  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  have  been  occupied 
by  the  following  gentlemen  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution : 


Ji&£ 


18.5 

1829 

1829 

1833 

1833 

1837 

1837 

18« 

1841 

4th  Apr,,  1841 

ith  Apr  1841 

4th  Mar.,  1845 

4th  Mar.,  1815  ' 

1849 

1789,to  4th  Mar., 1793 
1713  to  4th  Mar,,  1797 
Thomna  Jefferson  1797  1801 

Aaron  Buir  1801  1805 

George  flmton  1105  1809 

Do         rto  (d  20  Ap    1812)  1809  1818 


13.      Do  do  Martin  Van  Buren 

13.  Martin  Van  Buren    BicbarlM  Johnson 

14.  Win  Hpurjr  Harrison  John  Tjler 
16.  John  Tykr  {on  the  death  of  Gen  Harnaon) 

16.  James  K  lolk  George  M  Dallas 

17.  Zaoharr  Taylor  Miilard  Fillmore  "        1849   "  9th  June,  1850 

18.  Millaid  Fillmore  (on  the  death  of  Gen  Tajloi )    9th  June,  1860 

The  administrative  business  of  the  nation  is  conducted  by  several  officers, 
wifhthe  title  of  Secretaries,  ete.,  and  who  form  what  is  termed  the  "Cabinet." 
Ttese  are  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Post  Master  General,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  aad  the  Attorney  General—the  last  being  the  official  law  au- 
thority for  advisement  in  administrative  affairs.  Eaeh  of  these  presides  over 
a  separate  Department. 

Ine  "  Department  of  State"  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  15th 
of  September,  1789 ;  by  a  previous  act  of  the  27th  July,  1789,  it  was  de- 
nominated the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  embraced,  until  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  1849,  what  in  some  other 
governments  are  styled  the  Departmeut  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Home  De- 
partment ;  but  the  duties  now  being  divided,  it  confines  its  operations  almost 
«iljrely  to  foreign  matters,  and  hence  its  original  title  might  with  propriety 
and  eonveaiienee  be  restored. 

The  Secretary  of  State  conducts  all  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  powers,  and  corresponds  officially  with  the  public  ministers  of  the 
government  at  foreign  courts,  and  with  ministers  of  foreign  powei-s,  ri  " 
in  the  United  States.     He  is  entrusted  with  the  pubHcation  o" 
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with  foreign  powers,  preserves  the  originals  of  all  treaties  and  of  the  pubHo' 
correspondence  growing  out  of  international  intercourse ;  grants  passports 
to  American  dtizens  visiting  foreign  states,  etc.  He  has  ohai^  of  the  Great 
Sea!  of  the  United  States,  hut  cannot  affix  it  to  any  commission  until  signed 
by  tlie  President,  nor  to  any  iiistrument  without  authority  of  the  President. 
Secretaries  of  State — Salary  $6,000  per  Anntim. 

Louis  MoLane,  i)e/. 7Mar.,  183S 

Jolm  Forsyth,  Qa 1834 

Daniel  ffebater,  3fo!S.s B  Mar.,  1841 


Hugh  8.  Legar6,  S.  C 0  May,   184* 

Abel  P .  UpahTir,  Va 24  June,  1848 

John  Nelson,  JHS 29  Feb.,  1844 

John  C.  Calhoun,  S.C.  ..-,  6  Mar.,  1844 

Jamea  Baohanan,  Pa 5     "      1845 

John  M.  Clayton,  i)e; 6     "      1849 

Daniel  Webster,  ^Hss.  .,..20  July,  1850 


Thomae _.  _  ,... 

Edmund  Randolph,  Fa 2  Jan.,  1794 

Tiraotliy  Piokeriug,  Pa 4  Feb.,  1795 

John  Maiah^ll,  Ka 13  May,  1800 

JamoB  MadJBon,  Va 6  Uht.,  1801 

Robert  Smith,  J«a 6    "      1809 

James  Monroe,  Va. 25  Nov.,  1811 

JokuQuincy  Adams,  JUiu^,-  6  Mar.,  1817 

HenrrClay,r« 8    "       1825 

Martin  Van  Buren,  .'V.  K  .   6    "      1829 
Ed.  P.  LiTingston,  Za 1831 

"niis  department  has  subject  to  it  the  Diplomatic  Bureau,  the  Consular 
Bureau  and  a  Home  Bureau,  The  United  States  are  represented  by  Minis- 
ters PI  eni-potentiary  at  tho  courts  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Spain,  Mexico,  Brazil  and  Chili ;  by  Commi^oners  at  the  court  of  Peldn, 
China,  and  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  ;  by  a  Minister  Resident  at  the  Sublime 
Porte,  and  at  other  courts  by  Chai^Sa  des  Affiiires ;  and  United  States'  Con- 
suls are  stationed  at  all  the  important  eommereial  ports  in  the  world.  For- 
eign  Ministers  accredited  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  are — Eq- 
voys  Extra-ordinary  and  Ministers  Pleni-jiotentiary  from  Great  Britain,  Rus- 
sia, the  Argentine  Republic,  France,  Spain,  ChOi,  New-Grenada,  Brazil, 
Mexico  and  Peru ;  Ministers  Resident  from  Portugal,  Prussia  and  Belgium ; 
ajid  Charges  des  Aflaires  from  Denmark,  Austria,  Holland,  Sweden,  Naples, 
Sardinia,  Venezuela  and  Nicaragua.  Foreign  Consuls  from  all  commercial 
nations  reside  in  the  several  Collection  Districts  of  the  Union. 

The  "  Department  of  the  Interior"  was  established  by  an  act  of  Congress 
of  the  30th  March,  1849.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  entrusted  with 
the  supervision  and  management  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  public  do- 
main, Indian  aifairs,  pensions,  patents,  public  buildings,  the  census,  the  pen- 
itentiary of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  expenditures  of  the  FederalJudi- 
eiary,  etc.  Each  of  these  interests  is  managed  in  a  separate  bureau  or  office, 
the  immediate  head  of  which  is  styled  Commissioner,  Superintendent,  or 
Warden,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Secretaries  of  titc  hUerior — Salary  $6,000  per  Annum. 

I.  T.  MeKennoQ  (deo,)  .  8  Aug. ,  1850 
"  T:.  Stnart,  Ka.  ...lOSep.,   1850 

The  "  Department  of  the  Ti-easury"  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  of 
the  2d  of  September,  1789.  The  Secretary  of  tite  IVeasary  superintends  all 
the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  government,  and  upon  his  own  responsibility  re- 
commends to  Congi'ess  measures  for  improvlag  the  condition  of  the  revenue. 
All  public  accounts  are  finaSly  settled  at  this  Department ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  divided  into  the  office  of  tiie  Secretary  who  has  the  general  supor- 
mtendence,  the  offices  of  the  two  Comptrollers,  the  offices  of  the  Six  Audi- 
tors, the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  the  Treasurer's  office,  the 
Register's  office,  the  Solicitor's  office,  and  tho  office  of  the  Coast  Survey, 
AssistMit  Tre^urevs'  offices  ai-e  also  established  at  Boston,  New- York,  PhiU 
adelphia,  Charleston,  New-Orleans  and  St.  Louis. 
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Secretaries  of  the  Treasury— Salary  $6,000  per  Annum. 


Ales.  HamiHHMi,  JV:  r,  ....12  Sep.,  1789 

0!iT8rWoleott,C( 4  Feb.,  1795 

Samuel  Dait«r,  JWass 31  Dec,  1800 

Albert  Gallotin,  Pa 26  Jan.,  1802 

Gaorga  W.  CampbeU,  Pi,...  9  Feb.,  18U 
Aleiianilei- J.  Daliaa,  Pa.  ,.  6  0et.,  1814 
William  H.  Crawford.  Go.  .  6  Mar,,  1817 

Ricliard  Rnali,  Pa 7      "     1825 

SwiuelD.  Ingham,  P(! 6      "     1839 

louja  MeLaoe,  Dei 1831 


William  J.  Duone.Po 1833 

Roger  B.  Tanay,  jWii 1833 

Levi  Woodbury,  .V  jy.....  7  Mar,,  1883 

Thomas  Bwiag,  OSttt 5    "       1841 

Walter  Forward,  Pa 18  Sep.,   1841 

John  C.  Spencer,  JK  F.  . ..  3  Mar.,  1843 

George  M,  Bibb,  Ky 16  June,  1844 

Robert  J.  Walker,.«(s»....  6  Mar,,  1846 
Wiliiam  M.  Meredith,  Pa.  -  6  "  1849 
Thomos  Cornin,  OAJo 30  July,  1860 


The  "  Department  of  War"  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  7th 
of  August,  178&,  and  at  first  embraced  not  only  military,  but  also  naval  af 
fiiirs.  The  Secretary  of  War  superintends  every  branch  of  military  afiairs, 
and  lias  under  his  immediate  direction  the  Adjutant  General's  office,  the 
Quartennaater  General's  Bureau,  the  Paymaster's  Bureau,  the  Subsistence 
Bureau,  the  Medical  Bm'eau,  the  Engineer  Bureau,  the  Topographical  Bu- 
i-eau,  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  etc. ;  and  die  department  has  the  superintendence 
of  the  erection  of  fortifiealions,  of  making  public  surveys,  and  other  impor- 
taat  services. 

Secretaries  of  War — Salary  $6,000  per  Annum. 

Peter  B.  Porter,  JV,  F,  ....  20  May ,  1828 

John  H.  Eaton,  Ttan 3  Mar.,  1829 

Lewie  Cass,  -Mick 

Joel  B,  Poinsett,  «.  O. 7    " 

JohaB^U,  Tenn 5    " 

John  McLean,  Ohio 13  Sep, 

John  C.  Spencer,  JV,  F.  ...12  Oct.. 

James  W.Porter,  Pa 8  Mar.,  1843 

William  Wilkins,  Pa 16  Fob, ,  1844 

William  L,  Marcj,  JV.  ¥...  6  Mbt.,  1845 
George  W.  Crawford,  Ga...  6  "  1849 
Bdmand  Bates  (deolined)  ..20  July,  1850 
Choi-lea  M.  Coni-ad,  ia 8Ai^.,1850 

The  "  Department  of  the  Navy"  waa  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  the 
30th  of  April,  1798.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy  issues  all  orders  to  the 
naval  forces  and  superintends  naval  aflmrs  generally.  Attached  to  the  De- 
partment  are — a  Bureau  of  Docks  and  Navy  Yards,  a  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
and  Hydrography,  a  Bureau  of  Construction,  Equipment  and  Eepairs,  a  Bu- 
reau of  Provisions  and  Clothing,  a  Bui-eau  of  Medical  and  Suigieal  Instru- 
ments, etc. ;  and  the  Nation^  Observatory  at  Washington  is  under  tlie  con- 
trol  of  the  Navy  Department  The  ministerial  duties  of  these  several  Bu- 
reaux were  formerly  eserdsed  by  a  Boai-d  of  Navy  Commissioners. 

-Salary  $fi,000  per  Anmim. 
Malilou  Dickerson,  JV.J....  1  «8* 

James  K.  Paulding,  JV.  F..80  Jane,  1888 
George  P.  Badger,  JV.  C.  ..  5  Mar.,  3841 

Abel  P.  Upahur,  ra 18  Sep.,  1841 

David  Henshaw,  jWom 24  July,  1843 

Thoniaa  W.  Gilmer,  Ta 16  Feb., 

JohnY.Masou,  Va 14  Mar 

George  Bancroft,  Mass.  ...10      " 

John  Y.  Maeon,  Va 

William  B.  Preaton,  Va....  6  Mar., 
WUUom  A,  Graham.  JV:  C.  .20  July, 


Henry  Knos,  Mass 

.12  Sep, 

1783 

Timothy  Pickering, Fa... 

1796 

Samoel  Dexter,  Mass 

.13  May 

1800 

Eogar  Qriswold,  Ci. 

.  8  Feb. 

1801 

Henry  Dearborn,  Mass.  . 

.  5  Mar. 

1801 

WimamEuati8,.Mas«.... 

.  7    " 

1809 

John  Armstrong,  JV.Y... 

.13  Jan, 

1813 

1814 

WilUam  H.  Crawford,  Ga. 

181  fi 

Isaac  Shelley,  ,Py 

.   6    " 

1817 

Jamea  Barboui,  Va 

.  7  Mar. 

Secretaries  cf  ike  Navy — . 

George  Cabot,  .Sfojs 3May, 

Benjamin  Stoddart,  Jlfd 21  " 

Robert  Srailh,  .flfd. 28  Jan,, 

J.  CrowningsMeld,  Mass. ..  2Mar.. 

Paul  Hamilton,  8.C. 7     " 

William  Jonea,  Pa 13Jan,, 

B,W:CroWmng8liield,JWa«*,19  Deo,, 
Smith  Thompson,  JV.  F.  ...80  Nov.. 
Samuel  L.  Southard,  JV^  J.  .  9  Dee,, 

JohnBranoh,  JV.  C 9  Mar. 

Leyi  Woodbury,  JV.S..... 


1844 
1844 
1845 
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The  "  Department  of  the  Post  Office"  was  established  under  the  authority 
of  the  Old  Congress.  The  Postmaster-  General  has  the  chief  direction  of 
aU  postal  ari'angeinents  with  foreign  states  as  well  as  within  the  federal  lim- 
its. The  geaeral  business  is  managed  by  three  Assistant  Postmasters  Gen- 
eral, who  preside  respectively  over  the  Contract  office,  the  Appointment 
office,  and  the  Inspection,  etc.,  office. 

Postmasters  General. — Salary  $6,000  per  Annum. 

Samuel  Osgood,  .Miws. 28Sep„    1789   Amoa  Kendall, & 1  May,  1835 

Timothy  Pickering,  Pa.  ...  T  Not.,  1791    Jolrn M.  Niles,  Ci. 25   "        1840 

JoBeph  Habersham,  Ga 2  Jan.,   17S5   Franeia  Qranger,  JV.  V.  ...  6  Mar.,  1841 

Gideon  Granger,  Ci 17Mar.,1802    Charles  A.  Wiekliffe,  ffy,  ..  13  Sep. ,   I84I 

Beuben  J.  Meigs,  Oftjo "        1S14   Cave  Johnson,  Tenn 5  Mar.,  1845 

John  McLean,  O/iio 9  Dec,   1823   Jacob  CoUamer,  r(. 0      "      1^9 

WilUam  J.  Barry,  ^y 9  Mar.,  1823  |  Nathan  K.  Hall,  JV.  r.....20  Jane,  1850 

The  "  Attoraies-GeneraJ,"  who  are  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  who  are  the  constitutional  advisers  and  defendants  of  the  gov- 
ernment, are  generally  men  of  the  greatest  acqiurements  in  their  profession. 
The  gentlemen  who  have  held  this  office,  are  enumerated  in  the  annexed 
list: 

Atlomies.General. — Salary  $4,000  per  Annum. 

Benj.F.  Butler.  JV.  r    ..2.5th  Deo.    18S5 

Felii  arundy,  rmji let  Sept.   1888 

Henry  D.  Gilpin,  Pa 11th  Jan.    1840 

JohnJ.  Crittendeo,   Ky..  6th  Mar.   1841 
HnghS.  Legare,  S.  0....18thSept.   1841 

John  Nelson,  JlfS 1  at  July    1843 

JohnY.  Maaon,  Va 6th  Mar.   1845 

Nathan  Clifford 1847 

Isaac Toncey,  Ct........  1848 

Reverdy  Jolinaon,  JtfJ 6th  Mar,   1849 

John  J.  Crittenden,  £"^..20111  July    1850 


Edmnnd  Randolpli,  ra.-.26tli  Sept. 

ffiUiamBcadford,Pa.... 27th  Jan.  1794 

Charles  Leo,  Va. 10th  Dee.  1795 

Levi  Lincoln,  JMoss 5th  Mar.  1801 

Sobert  Smith,  JWS 2d      "  1805 

John  Breckenridge,  Zy. . .  23rd  Deo.  180G 

Cfesac  A.-  Rodney,  Bel...  .2!at  Jan.  1307 

WilliamPinBkneyJWa.....llthDeo.  1811 

RiohardBush,Pa. .. 10  th  Feb.  1814 

WilUam  Wirt,  Md leth  Deo.  1817 

JohnMoPh.Berrien,  »5a..  9lhMar.  1829 

Roger  B.  Taney,  Jfd 1881 

The  Judicial  powers  of  the  United  States  ai-e  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court 
and  in  such  other  inferior  Courts  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  estab- 
lish. The  present  judicial  establishment  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  Cir- 
cuit Courts,  and  District  Courts. 

The  "  Supreme  Court,"  the  highest  Jtididal  tribunal  of  the  Union,  is  com- 
posed of  a  Chief  Justice  and  eight  Associate  Justices,  the  Attorney  General,  a 
Reporter  and  Clerk.  This  court  is  held  in  Washington,  and  has  one  session 
aanaally,  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  in  December. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  controversies  of  a  civil 
nature  where  a  state  is  a  party,  except  between  a  state  and  its  citizens,  and 
except  also  between  a  state  and  dtizens  of  other  states  or  alieus — in  which 
latter  case  it  has  original  but  not  exclusive  jurisdiction.  It  has  exclusively 
all  such  jmisdiction  of  suits  and  proceedings  against  ambassadors  or  other 
public  ministers,  or  their  domestics  or  domestic  servants,  as  a  court  of  law 
can  have  or  exercise  consistently  with  the  law  of  nations ;  and  original,  but 
not  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  suits  brought  by  ambassadors  or  other  pub- 
lic ministers,  in  which  a  consul  or  a  vice-consul  is  a  party. .  It  has  appellate 
jurisdictioa  from  final  decrees  and  judgments  of  the  circuit  courts  in  cases 
where  the  matter  in  dispute,  exclusive  of  costs,  exceeds  the  sum  or  value  of 
3,000  dollars,  and  from  final  decree  and  judgments  of  the  highest  couits  of 
the  several  states  in  certain  cases.     It  has  power  to  issue  writs  of  prohibi- 
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tion  to  the  Distiict  Courts,  when  proceeding  as  Courts  of  Admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction ;  and  writs  of  mandamus  in  cases  warranted  by  the 
principles  and  usages  of  law  to  any  courts  appointed  or  persons  holding  of- 
fice under  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  The  trial  of  issues  in  fact  in 
the  Supreme  Court  in  all  actions  at  law  against  citizens  of  the  United  States 
is  by  jury._ 

A  final  judgment  or  decree  in  any  suit,  in  the  highest  court  of  law  or 
equity  of  a  state  in  which  a,  decision  in  the  suit  could  be  had,  where  is  drawn 
in  question  the  validity  of  a  ti'eaty  or  statute  of,  or  an  authority  exercised 
under  the  United  States,  and  the  decision  is  against  their  validity ;  or  where 
is  drawn  in  question  the  validity  of  a  statute  of,  or  an  authority  exercised 
undw  any  state,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  repugnant  to  the  constitution, 
treaties,  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  me  decision  is  in  favor  of  their 
validity ;  or  where  is  drawn  in  question  the  construction  of  any  clause  of 
the  coustitutioa,  or  of  a  ti-eaty  or  statute  of,  or  commission  held  under  the 
United  States,  and  the  decision  is  i^ainst  fke  title,  right,  privilege,  or  ex- 
emption, specially  set  up  or  claimed  by  either  party,  under  such  clause  of 
the  constitution,  treaty,  statute,  or  commission ;  may  be  re-examined,  and 
reversed  or  affirmed,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  upon  a  writ 
of  error,  the  citation  being  signed  by  the  Chief  Justice,  or  Judge,  or  Chan- 
cellor of  tlie  court  rendering  or  passing  the  judgment  or  decree  complained 
of,  or  by  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  under  the  same  insulations,  and  the  wiit  has  the  same  eifect, 
as  if  the  judgrueut  or  decree  complained  of  had  been  rendered  or  passed  in 
a  Circuit  Coui't ;  and  the  proceeding  upon  the  reversal  is  also  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  Ihe  Supreme  Court,  iastead  of  remanding  the  cause  for  a  final  de- 
dsion,  may,  at  their  discretJon,  if  the  cause  shall  have  been  once  remanded 
before,  proceed  to  a  final  decision  of  the  same,  and  award  execution.  But 
no  other  error  can  be  assigned  or  regarded  as  a  ground  of  reversal  in  any 
such  case,  than  such  as  appears  on  the  feee  of  the  record,  and  immediateiy 
respect  the  before-mentioned  questions  of  validity  or  constraetion  of  the 
sMd  constitution,  treaties,  statutes,  commissions,  or  authorities,  in  dis- 
put«. 

CMef  Justices  of  ike  Supreme  Court. — Salary  |5,000  per  Annum. 

John  Jaj,  JV.  F. 26tli  Sept.   17S9  t  John  Jay,  .A^.  Y. 19t]i  Dec.    1800 

John  EntleflgB,  S.  C lat  July,  1795    John  MarshaU,  Va 27th  Jan.     J80J 

WilliaBiCusMng.JHiMS... 27th  Jan.  1790  Roger  B.  Taney,  ^li..-.. 28th  Dee.  1885 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  Conn,.,  4th  Mar.   17961 

The  "  Circuit  Courts"  are  held  by  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  assigned 
to  the  Cii-cuit  and  by  the  Judge  of  the  District  in  which  the  Court  sits  con- 
jointiy.  The  United  States  is  divided  into  nhie  judicial  Cirouits,  in  each  of 
which  a  Court  is  held  twice  a  year.     The  Circuits  are  as  foUows : 

I.  Maine,  Now-Hampahire,  Masaaohagetia,  and  Rhode  lalaml 

II.  Vermont,  Conneotiout,  and  New-York. 
IIL  New-Jeraey  nud  Pennsylvania. 
IV.  Delaware,  Marylaad,  aniVii^inia. 

y.  Alahiuna,  LoniBiaDO.,  and  Kentnoky. 

VI.  North-Carolina,  South-Caroliiia  M<i  Qeor^. 

VII.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Mioliignn. 
Vm.  Kentuolty,  Tenoesaee,  and  Miasonri. 

IX.  Misaiaaippi  and  Arkansas. 

The  states  of  i'brida,  Texas,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  California  have  not  yet 
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been  attached  to  any  circuit ;  but  the  District  Courts  have  the  powerof  Cir- 
cuit Courts,  There  is  a  local  Circuit  Court  held  ia  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  three  judges  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  ChiefJustice 
of  that  court  sits  also  as  District  Judge  of  that  District. 

The  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  have  original  cognizance,  coiicur- 
I'ent  with  the  courts  of  the  several  states,  of  all  suits  of  a  dvil  nature,  at 
eommon  law,  or  in  equity,  where  the  matter  in  dispute  osceeds,  exclusive 
of  costs,  the  sum  or  value  of  500  dollars,  and  the  United  States  are  plaintiffs 
or  petitioners,  or  an  alien  is  a  party,  or  the  suit  is  between  a  citizen  of  the 
state  where  the  suit  is  brought  and  a  citizeu  of  another  state.  They  have 
exclusive  cognisance  of  all  crimes  and  offences  cognizable  imder  the  authoi'. 
ity  of  the  United  States,  (except  where  the  laws  of  the  United  States  other- 
wise  direct,)  and  eoncuii'eat  jurisdiction  with  the  District , Courts  of  the 
crimes  and  offences  cognizable  thei'ein.  But  no  peraon  can  be  arrested  in 
one  district  for  trial  in  another,  in  any  civil  action,  before  a  CSrcuit  or  Dis- 
trict Court.  No  civil  suit  cat)  he  brotight,  before  either  of  smd  courts, 
against  an  inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  by  any  original  process,  in  any- 
other  district  tlian  that  whereof  he  is  an  inhabitant,  or  in  which  he  sliall  be 
found  at  the  time  of  serving  the  writ ;  and  no  Distriot  or  Circuit  Court  has 
liogiiizance  of  any  suit  to  recover  the  contents  of  any  promissory  note,  oi' 
other  chosi  in  action,  in  &vot  of  an  assignee,  unless  a  suit  might  have  been 
pfoseouted  in  such  court  to  recover  the  said  contents,  if  no  assignment  had 
been  made,  except  in  eases  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange. 

The  Circuit  Courts  have  appellate  jurisdiction  from  final  decrees  and  judg- 
ments of  the  District  Cotula,  in  all  cases  where  the  matter  in  dispute  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  or  value  of  fifty  dollars,  Hey  also  havejurisdiotion  of  cer- 
tain cases,  which  may  be  removed  into  them  before  trial  from  the  state 
courts.  But  no  District  Judge,  (sitting  in  the  CuBuit  Court,)  «ui  give  a 
vote  in  any  case  of  appeal,  or  error,  from  bis  own  dedsion  ;  but  may  assign 
the  reasons  of  such  his  dedsion.  The  trial  of  issues  in  feet  in  the  Circuit 
Courts,  in  all  suits,  except  those  of  equity  and  of  admu^lty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction,  is  by  jury 

TTie  "  District  Coiirts"  are  held  respectively  by  &  district  judge  alone. 
Each  state  is  one  distiict  foi  the  purposes  of  holding  District  or  Circuit 
Courts  therein,  with  the  excepboa  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Mjssiaiippi,  Louisiana,  Arltansas,  and  California,  eadi  of 
which  is  divided  into  two  distticts ;  and  of  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Iowa, 
each  of  which  are  divided  into  three  districts.  There  are  besides  these.  Ter- 
ritorial Courts,  which  are  temporary,  and  lose  that  chai'acter  whenever  a  ter- 
ritory becomes  a  st-ate. 

Each  court  has  a  olerlt,  a  public  attoniey  or  prosecutor,  and  a  mai-shal — 
ail  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
exception  of  the  clerks,  who  are  appointed  by  the  coui-ts  severally. 

Tlie  Distriot  Courts  of  the  United  States  have,  exclusively  of  the  courts 
of  the  several  states,  cognizance  of  all  crimes  and  offences  that  are  cogni- 
zable under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  committed  within  thdr  re- 
spective districts,  or  upon  the  high  seas,  where  no  other  pimishment  than 
whipping,  not  exceeding  thirty  stripes,  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars,  or  a  term  of  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  is  to  he  m- 
flicted,  and  also  have  exclusive  original  cognizance  of  alt  civil  causes  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  induding  all  sdzures  under  the  laws 
of  impost,  navigation,  or  trade,  of  the  United  States,  where  the  seizures  are 
inade  on  waters  which  are  navigabie  from  the  sea  by  vessels  of  ten  or  more 
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tons'  burthen,  withia  their  respective  districts,  as  well  as  upon  the  high.seas, 
saving  to  suitors,  in  all  cases,  the  right  of  a  common  law  remedy,  where  the 
common  law  is  competent  to  give  it ;  and  also  have  exclusive  original  cog. 
nizanee  of  all  seizui-es  on  Iwid,  or  other  waters  tliMi  as  aforesaid,  made,  and 
of  all  suits  for  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred,  under  the  laws  of  the 
Uaited  States.  And  they  also  have  a^izance,  concuiTent  with  the  couj'ts 
of  the  several  states,  or  their  drcuit  courts,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  all  causes 
where  an  alien  sues  for  a  tort  only  in  violation  of  tlie  law  of  nations,  or  a 
treaty  of  the  United  States.  They  also  have  cognizance,  concurrent  as  last 
mentioned,  of  all  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  United  States  sue,  and 
the  matter  in  dispute  amounts,  exclusive  of  costs,  to  the  sum  or  y^ne  of  one 
hundred  dollars.  They  also  have  jurisdietioa,.  exclusively  of  the  courts  of 
the  several  steles,  of  all  suits  against  consuls  or  vice-consuls,  except  for  of- 
fences above  the  description  aforesaid.  The  trial  of  issues  in  fact,  in  the 
District  Courts,  in  all  causes,  except  civil  causes  of  admir^ty  and  mai-itime 
jurisdiction,  is  by  jury. 

An  act  of  the  18th  of  December,  1813,  requo-ea  the  district  and  temto- 
rial  judges  of  the  United  States  to  reside  within  the  districts  and  territories, 
respectively,  for  which  they  are  appointed ;  and  makes  it  unlawiul  for  any 
jui^e,  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  to  exercise  the 
profession  or  employment  of  coiuisel  or  attorney,  or  to  be  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  the  law.  And  any  person  offending  against  the  injunction  or 
prohibition  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeauor. 

Appeals  are  allowed  from  the  District  to  the  Circuit  Courts  in  cases 
where  the  matter  in  dispute,  exclusive  of  costs,  exceeds  the  sum  in  value 
of  $50,  and  fi-om  the  Circuit  Courts  to  the  Supreme  Court  Jn  cas^  where 
the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds  the  sum,  or  value,  of  $2,000;  and  in  some 
cases  where  the  inconvenience  of  attending  a  court  by  a  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  very  great,  the  District  Courts  are  invested  with  Circuit 
Court  powers. 

The  appointment  of  all  judges  of  the  United  States  is  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  mad  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate;  and  the  judges  hold  their  sev- 
eral offices  during  good  behavior,  and  caa  be  removed  only  on  impeachment. 
Their  compensation  is  fixed  by  law,  and  cannot  be  diminished  during  their 
period  of  office. 

The  defensive  means  of  the  United  States,  though  scattered  over  a  vast 
extent  of  countiy,  and  though  sliil  in  their  infancy,  are  adequate  to  ail  its 
wants,  and  are  progressively  increased,  year  by  year.  The  chief  liai'bors 
are  strongly  seciu'ed  by  fortifications  suffident  to  repel  any  immediate  at^ 
tacit  from  without,  and  the  Indian  frontiers  and  Imes  of  commerce  in  the 
interior  are  protected  from  savage  incursions  by  stockade  and  other  de- 
tached forts. 

The  army  coiiMsts  of  two  distinct  classes,  viz. :  a  small  r^ilar  force,  and 
the  militia  or  national  guards.  The  first,  styled  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  comprises  the  engineers,  topogi'aphical  engineers,  and  the  ordnance, 
two  regiments  of  dragoons,  one  of  mounted  riflemen,  four  of  artillery,  and 
eight  of  infantry.  Several  additional  re^ments  were  organized  during  the 
Mexican  war,  but  on  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  were  again  disbanded, 
lie  effective  force  of  the  regular  army,  including  the  staff  offieere  is  10  817 
men.  The  volunteers  are  only  called  into  ser\]ce  during  a  state  of  ho^tih 
ties  or  insurreclaon,  and  are  merely  a  substitute  for  the  necesytj  of  en 
fordng  the  sei-vices  of  the  militia.  The  numerous  independent  companies 
now  o^anized  voluntarily  in  all  thickly-populated  cities,  may  be  oia^ed 
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under  tMs  head.  These  are  all  uniformed,  drilled,  and  kept  together  with- 
out any  aid  from  the  states,  and  can  only  be  called  out  on  an  emergency, 
trusting  to  their  patriotism  for  the  fulfilmeat  of  their  duties,  in  which,  how- 
ever, we  ought  to  state  they  have  never  as  yet  iUiled.  The  militia  is  prop- 
erly the  foree  of  the  state  iu  which  it  resides,  and  is  composed  of  all,  with 
some  legal  exceptions,  between  the  ages  of  18  tmd  45.  The  present  num- 
ber is  1,858,534,  of  which  747  are  general  officers,  2,374  genera!  staff-offi- 
cei's,  16,392  field-officers,  50,945  company-officers,  and  1,704,942  non-com- 
missioned officers,  musicians,  privates,  eta  The  pay  of  the  officers  is  much 
higher  than  the  same  classes  in  European  armies.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  tiie  effidency  of  the  United  States  military ;  the  successive  tiiumpha  of 
the  American  arms  on  the  fields  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  hard-fought  bat- 
tles of  the  last  war  with  Britain,  and  on  the  bloody  plains  and  ravines  of 
Mexico,  fully  attest  their  superiority  of  morale  and  organization,  and  the 
ac([uiremente  of  the  ofiicers.  It  would  be  hard  to  give  a  preference  to  one 
arm  of  the  ser-vioe  over  another — eadi  has  displayed  a  valor  and  discipline 
equal  to  any  emergency,  and  both  have  succeeded  iu  routing  the  enemy ; 
and  the  Mejfican  war,  conducted,  as  it  has  been,  by  the  union  of  regulars 
and  citizen-soldiers,  has  stam.pecl  with  lasting  fame  the  whole  physical  force 
of  the  Union. 

The  army  is  under  the  command  of  a  major-general,  who  is  styled  Gen- 
erai-in-ehief,  and  who  resides  at  Washington,  except  when  called  to  take  the 
field.  The  President  is,  e^o£kio,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States.  The  state*  are  divided  into  three  military  divisions,  under 
the  command  of  two  brigadiers-general,  who  are  commonly  majors-general 
by  brevet.  These  ai«  subdivided  into  eleven  departments,  viz. :  4  in  the 
eastei'n,  5  in  the  western,  and  3  in  the  Pacific  divisions. 

There  is  a  Militaiy  Academy  at  West  Point,  on  the  Hudson  Eiver,  for 
the  education  of  youth  intended  for  the  army.  The  branches  taught  are  engi- 
neering ,and  fortifications,  mathematics,  natural  and  experimental  philos- 
ophy, ethiea,  drawing,  sword  exercise,  and  all  the  sciences  which  contribute 
to  the  utility  of  a  gentleman  and  soldier.  The  cadets  are  appointed  by  the 
President,  on  presentation  by  the  Senators  of  the  several  states,  and  a  cer- 
tain number  is  only  allowed  to  eacdi  state.  They  are  engaged  to  remain  at 
the  Academy  for  five  years,  and  i-eceive,  during  their  educational  coui-se,  a 
pay  of  $16  per  month,  and  two  rations,  or  a  commutation  of  forty  oeats  per 
day.  When  any  cadet  has  received  a  r^uiar  degree  fl^am  the  academic 
staff,  after  going  through  all  the  classes,  he  is  considered  as  among  the  can- 
didates for  a  commission  in  any  corps,  according  to  the  duties  he  may  be 
judged  competent  to  pei-fonn ;  and,  if  there  is  not,  at  the  time,  a  vacancy  in 
such  corps,  he  may  be  attadiKl  to  it,  at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  by 
brevet  of  the  lowest  rank  until  a  vacancy  shall  happen.  From  this  school 
has  emanated  some  of  the  greatest  military  talent  of  the  country — men  now 
renowned  in  anns,  the  sciences,  and  the  fine  arts.  Many  of  the  elevfis  of 
this  institution,  though  yet  yoimg  men,  have,  from  their  recent  exploits  and 
scientific  aequiremaits,  exhibited  to  the  country  the  benefit  this  establish- 
ment is  likely  to  confer  on  the  nation. 

The  Navy  acquired  great  reputation  during  the  war  with  Britain,  and  aug- 
mented its  claim  to  honor  during  the  protracted  blockade  of  the  ports  of 
Mexico.  In  fordga  parts  it  has  .been  equally  successftil.  Altera  and  the 
Barbaiy  States,  generally,  can  attest  its  prowess,  and  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  confess  its  superiority  in  both  talent  and  force.  Unlike  the  forces 
of  tliose  countries,  the  seamen  of  the  United  States  fight  as  patriots,  and  not 
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as  prisoners,  and  feel  that  the  honor  of  their  country  requires  their  endeav- 
ors. The  Navy  coasists  of  11  ships  of  the  line,  13  first  class  frigates,  2  sec- 
ond dass  frigates,  22  sloops  of  war,  5  brigs,  8. schooners,  4  bomb  vessels,  1 
ordnance  transport,  13  steamers,  and  6  store-ships  and  brigs;  bat  of  these, 
five  of  the  ships  and  three  frigates  are  yet  on  the  stocks,  and  three  of  the 
ships  are  employed  as  receiving  ships,  at  New  York,  Boston,  and  Norfolk, 
The  navy,  however,  ia  rapidly  increasing,  and  sevei-al  large  mail  steamers 
are  capable  of  being  converted  into  war-ships,  and  liable  to  he  called  into 
service  whenever  required.  The  United  States,  indeed,  are  ia  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  be  able  to  raise  m  twelve  months,  a  larger  navy  from  her  com- 
mercial marine,  than  any  that  has  yet  swept  the  seas. 

The  marine  corps  is  oi'gauized  as  a  brigade,  and  numbers  at  the  present 
time  75  commissioned  officers  and  2,320  non-commissioned  officers,  musi- 
cians, and  privates :  in  all  2,395  men.  This  force  is  subject  to  the  laws  and 
r^Tilations  of  the  navy,  except  when  detached  for  service  with  the  military. 
The  marines  are  enlisted  for  five  years. 

The  Navy  is  divided  into  the  home  squadron,  the  Braail  squadron,  the 
Padiic,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Coast  of  Afi'ica  squadrons.  Theie  are  seven 
navy  yai-ds,  viz. :  Portsmouth,  Charleatown,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington, Norfolk,  and  Peneacola.  The  naval  asylum,  at  Philadelphia,  and 
the  naval  school,  at  Annapolis,  are  of  great  benefit  to  this  arm  of  the  service, 
■ITie  organization  of  the  naval  fbi-ce  exhibits  the  following  numbers :  68  cap- 
tains (the  highest  gi-ade),  97  commanders,  337  lieutenants,  69  surgeons,  W 
passed  assistant  sui^eons,  36  assistant  surgeons,  64  pursers,  33  chaplains, 
181  passed  midshipmen,  264  midshipmen,  38  masters,  22  professors  of 
mathematics,  3  naval  school  teachers,  31  boatswains,  42  gunners,  86  car- 
penters, and  34  sailmakers.  The  number  of  jnen  and  boys,  of  eom'se,  va- 
ries with  the  number  of  ships  in  commission ;  the  seamen  are  engaged  for 
three  years,  and  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  twelve  dollars  a  month,  out  of  which, 
however,  they  have  to  find  the  chief  portion  of  their  clothing. 

From  Ae  above,  it  ia  evident  that  the  defensive  means  of  tiie  United  States 
are  superior  to  those  of  any  country  of  the  world.  Every  ship  owned  could 
be  converted  into  a  ship  of  war ;  every  man,  except  foreigners,  is  liable  to 
do  military  duty,  and  with  patriotic  hearts  they  wottld  do  it  wilji  that  spirit 
and  energy  that  liberty  may  depend  on;  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  gov- 
ernment are  sufficient  for  all  purposes ;  and  should  an  enemy  be  rash  enough 
to  invade  our  shores,  there  is  no  doubt  hut  that  he  would  return  with  the 
same  conclusive  ideas  of  the  invincibility  of  the  Union  as  that  entertained  by 
thepeople  of  this  favoi'cd  country  themselves. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  has  hitherto  been  against  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  standing  array,  as  dangerous  to  the  public  weai.  That  such  is  a 
tenable  objection,  let  Mexico,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  and  even  the  people 
of  Great  Britam  attest.  Besides  the  expense  of  its  equipment  and  support, 
it  has  ever  tended  to  coerce  and  tyrmnize  over  the  people,  and  been  a  cause 
rather  than  a  preventive  of  war.  The  United  States,  howevei',  ia  able  to 
entinist  the  liberties  of  the  country  to  its  free  dtizeiis,  who  require  not  pay, 
hut  that  glory  and  fame  that  ever  attends  the  victory  of  liberty  over  dea- 

Jud^g  from  the  market  value  of  United  States  stocks,  it  is  evideot  that 
the  national  finances  ai'e  in  a  favorable  condition.  At  tlie  present  time, 
they  range  at  ftom  nine  to  eleven  per  cent,  premium ;  and  although  bur- 
dened with  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  a  long  and  costly  war  on  a  foreign 
republic,  the  resources  have  been  more  than  snffident  to  meet  all  engage- 
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menti  The  i-eveaues  of  the  country  are  drawn  from  customs,  sales  of  pub- 
lic lands,  and  some  miscellaneone  som-ees.  There  is  at  present  no  direct 
taxition  Bymeans  of  these,  the  old  debt  incurred  during  the  revolution- 
ai  y  war  and  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  were  totally  expunged  in  1837, 
and  aftei  resei-ving  a  lai^e  sum  for  contingencies,  a  surplus,  amounting  to 
$28,209,230,  has  been  deposited  with  the  several  states,  according  to  the 
ratio  of  their  electoral  votes,  with  the  proviso  that  it  be  liable  to  be  recalled 
whenever  necessity  should  demand.  This  necessity,  however,  has  not  yet 
occurred,  though  the  burden  of  the  Mexican  war  has  weighed  heavily  on  the 
resources  of  the  treasury,  and  it  is  even  probable  that  its  reimbursement 
may  never  be  required.  Since  the  extinction  of  the  debt,  commercial  emliar- 
rassments  have,  in  some  measui-e,  aifected  the  resources  of  the  countiy,  and 
many  causes  have  tended  to  render  the  creation  of  a  new  debt  indispensar- 
ble;  but  up  to  the  present  time  it  is  small,  and  as  stated  by  the  President, 
in  his  message  to  Congress,  in  1850,  amounts  only  to  $64,338,338— a  sum 
insignificant  when  compared, with  the  immense  income  of  the  government 
and  the  rapidly -increasing  tide  of  prosperity  which  is  flowing  over  our  glori- 
ous I'Cpublic.  The  annexed  tables  will  exhibit  the  aggregate  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  federal  government  for  the  years  ending  30th  June, 
1849  and  1850  comparatively  : 

I,    BEOEIPTS    INTO    THE    TEEASUaV. 

1849.  1650. 

From  CuatoxDs 828,846,788  82 $80,SS8,686  42 

;  "    Sales  of  PuHio  Lands 1,688,059  56 1,859,894  26 

"    MJsoellaneoua  sources 1,038,649  13 1,847,218  38 


Total  means  of  Treasury. #59,816,632  10 5549-606,713  18 

II.    BXPBNDITDRES,  BXCLUEIVE    OF    TRUST  FUNDS. 

For  TiTil  bst  «2  865  615  83  $3  042  7  0  07 

Foie  gn  iiiterooarse  972  832  01  4  838  594  78 

MiscellmeoTiB  terns  3  1  9 102  66  6  96'^  3tiO  24 

Dei  artment  of  Interior                                   3  400  524  87 

Wu  Depttitment  17  2S0  939  68  9  401 239  16 

Navy         lo  9  863  818  20  "  928  813  18 

On  ateouat  of  Public  Debt  16  458 ,272  39  i  437  866  41 


Total  eapend  t  les  ^57  681  6(7  82  $48  002  168  69 

Balance  i  1»4  964  28  6  604  S44  49 

Since  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  re-charter  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
no  baakiag  institutions  of  a  national  cliaracter  have  beai  estabHshed,  The 
hanks  of  the  Union  are  generally,  with  few  exceptions,  joint  stock  compa- 
nies, with  fixed  capitals,  incorporated  by  the  respective  states.  They  are 
all  banks  of  issue,  and  their  notes  form  the  principal  circulating  medium. 

Hie  condition  of  all  tlie  banks  making  returns,  according  to  the  official 
statements  made  on  or  near  the  1st  of  January,  of  each  year,  is  exhibited  in 
the  annexed  table : 
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LlabBities.  eS4  banks,  12S  br'D'eg.    SS5  banks,  13B  IVn'es. 

Capital i..  #207 ,309,861 ^17,317,211.. 

Circulation 114,743,415 131,ar 


Total $450,088,122.. 


...  20,606,759 22,459,421 

...  20,682,168 20,195,761 

Othot  InTestmenis 7,965,463 11,949,648 8,935,872 

Due  by  otiiev  banks 32,338,407 41,631,855 50,425,632 

Notes  of  other  banks 12,708,016 16,803,289 17,189,826 

Specie  Funds 8,080,483 11,603,245 16,276,377 

Specie 48,619,868 45,879,845 48,671,133 


Total $478,088,318 $632,2B 


The  specie  cun'eney  of  the  country  consista  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
ci>ins.  The  gold  is  in  pieces  of  the  denomiEation  of  double  eagles  ($20), 
eagles  ($10),  half-eagles,  quarter-eagles,  aiid  dollars.  The  silver  is  iii  dollars 
(100  cents),  Iialfdollars,  quarters,  climes  (10  cents),  half-dimes,  and  tlwee- 
cent  pieces.  Tlie  copper  coias  are  cents  and  half-cents.  Accounts  are  kept 
in  dollars  ($J,  cents  (c),  and  mills  (m.=l,000th  part  of  a  dollar).  The 
amount  of  this  specie  in  oireulatipn  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  Director 
of  the  Mint  furnishes  an  annual  statement  of  the  amounts  coined,  etc,,  from 
which  it  appears  that  in  1850  there  were  coined,  of  gold,  3,701,764  pieces, 
valued  at  $31,981,733 ;  of  silver,  7,419,800  pieces,  valued  at  $1,866,100 ;  and 
of  copper,  in  cents,  4,566,656,  valued  at  $44,467,  or  a  total  of  14,588,S20 
pieces,  and  $33,892,301.  A  little  more  iJisn  twenty-eight-thirtietJis  of  the 
gold  was  from  the  mines  of  the  United  States.  The  total  quantity  and  value 
of  the  coinage,  from  1793  to.the  end  of  1850,  is  stated  at  370,536,129  pieces,  ' 
and  $195,074,718;  of  this,  $117,330,935  was  gold,  $77,447,565  sUver,  and 
$1,296,211  copper. 

The  great  confederacy,  of  which  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  exhibit  a 
bird's-eye  view,  though  of  recent  date,  supplies  sufficient  material  for  the 
historian.  We  can  affoi-d,  however,  but  small  space  for  the  remarks  we 
intend  to  offer  on  its  career,  from  iniancy  to  oompai'ative  maturity — from 
the  period,  scarcely  twenty-five  decades  past,  when  it  was  first  trod  by  the 
white  mM,  to  the  pi-esent  time,  when  it  numbci-s  thirty-one  independent 
states,  Mid  seveml  territorial  appendages.  It  has  passed  through  all  its  trials 
— war,  pestilence,  and  famine — and  now,  unscathed  and  whole,  if  is  pi-esented 
to  the  world  as  the  abode  of  liberty  and  the  seat  of  a  mighty  empire  of 
freemen.  In  the  few  short  years  of  its  existence,  indeed,  it  has  accom- 
plished the  work  of  ages,  and  nof  only  surpassed  the  old  states  of  Europe 
in  civilization  and  wealth,  but  is  viewed  by  them  as  a  "bright  star,"  going 
before  them  through  the  -wilderness  of  anarchy  and  socaal  disorganization, 
leading  them  forth  to  the  accomplishing  of  their  high  destinies,  as  cosmo- 
politan heroes,  and  arbitrators  of  their  own  liberties  and  nationalities.  The 
nltiinate  supremacy  of  the  United  States,  in  all  that  tends  to  elevate  man, 
is  inevitable,  and,  come  weal  or  woe  to  other  nations,  (ins  country  will  ever 
be  a  reftige  and  home  to  the  wanderers  of  the  earth ;  and  seek  ils  reward 
alone  in  8ie  good  citizenship  of  those  who  find  repose  from  their  toils  and 
oppressions  within  ita  borders. 
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The  l/nited  States,  as  a  nation,  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  most  inte- 
resting and  important  of  al]  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  has  ftillj  established 
the  principle,  that  man  is  capable  of  political  self-goFernment,  and  proven 
by  an  adeijuate  test  that  the  Democratic  republican  Eystem  is  best  adapted 
to  the  happiness  of  a  people,  provided  that  its  beneficent  principles  be  exer- 
cised and  employed  by  intelligent  and  patriotic  minds.  Originally  subject 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  denied  representation,  goaded  by  onerous 
taxation,  the  people  of  the  colonies  unitedly  protested,  petitioned  and  en- 
treated for  redress,  but  in  vain ;  and  finaily,  after  having  exhausted  all  gentler 
means  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  fair  justice,  resisted  the  orders  of  the  govern- 
ment and  placed  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  royal  armies.  The  first 
battle  was  fought  at  Lexington,  19th  April,  1775,  in  which  the  American 
colonists  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  84  men,  and  the  British  245  men. 
Previous  to  this,  however,  a  congress  of  representatives  from  all  the  eolonies 
had  convened  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  pui-pose  of  protecting  their  collective 
interests,  and  on  the  5th  September,  1774,  elected  Peyton  Randolph,  their 
first  president.  On  the  17th  June,  in  the  year  1775,  the  contending  parties 
again  met  at  Bunker  Hill,  near  Boston,  at  which  encounter  the  Americans 
lost  453  and  the  British  1054  men.  At  this  battle,  the  Americans  were  led 
by  the  brave  General  Prescott,  and  the  British  by  Lord  Howe.  General 
Warren,  then  president  of  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  was 
killed  in  this  engagement,  which  he  had  entered  as  a  volunteer. 

On  the  4th  day  of  July,  1776,  the  congress  then  assembled  at  Phila- 
delphia, signed  and  promulgated  to  the  world,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  each  member  pledging  his  life,  his  fortune  and  his  sacred  honor 
on  the  issue;  but  it  was  not  until  after  a  long  and  bloody  struggle  that  this 
declaration  was  fully  established.  George  Washington  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  American  forces,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  to  his  virtues, 
more  than  any  other  cause,  that  the  United  States  are  indebted  for  their 
nationality.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  "  the  world  never  produced 
but  one  Washington,"  and  certainly  no  other  man  has  been  known  to  unite 
all  the  good  qualities  of  this  one.  Devoted,  soul  and  body,  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  he  refused  all  compensation  for  his  services ;  endured  toil,  privation, 
danger  and  evil  slander ;  restored  the  fallen  energies  of  his  barefooted  and 
often  discontented  troops ;  encouraged  the  desponding ;  won  the  disaffected, 
and  with  judgment  and  skill  seemingly  beyond  the  lot  of  man,  guided  hia 
little  army  of  ill-provided  and  undisciplined  men,  without  the  necessary 
means  of  war,  against  a  powerful  and  scientific  foe,  through  a  long  succes- 
sion of  victories,  until  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  and  the  suspension  of 
hostilities  which  then  ensued.  This  crowning  event  in  the  revolution  oc- 
curred on  the  19th  of  October,  1781,  on  which  occasion  7,073  British 
soldiers  laid  down  their  arms  and  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  British 
power  was  thus  finally  and  effectually  crushed. 

The  era  of  the  Revolution  is  replete  with  ideas  and  actions,  that  in  con- 
ception and  pursuit  will  ever  present  a  glowing  page  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  The  principles  contended  for,  the  indomitable  courage  and  per- 
severing endurance  which  signalized  the  progress  of  the  revolt,  the  success 
that  crowned  the  patriotic  endeavors  of  the  actors  in  the  glorious  strife, 
and  more  than  all,  the  vast  importance,  not  only  to  America,  but  to  all  the 
world,  of  the  result  of  these  transactions,  will  ever  be  looked  upon  as  the 
commencement  of  a  new  phase  in  national  policy,  and  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  sympathetically  lead  the  minds  of  men,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, to  those  inquiries  which  infallibly  tend  to  liberality  in  governments, 
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to  the  social  progress  of  the  people,  and  to  a  juat  perception  of  the  benefi- 
cent influences  of  democratic  principles,  and  actions  based  on  popular  as- 
sent. Awake  to  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  same  ideas  and  the  same 
principles  of  action  which  governed  our  revolutionary  fathers,  Europe  is 
now  endeavoring  to  disenthral  her  destinies,  and  CEiet  off  the  despotism  ana 
tyranny  which,  like  an  incubus,  has  long  disturbed  her  repose  and  disabled 
^1  her  energies  ;  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  may,  in  scanning  the 
mighty  upheavings  of  society  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  even  in  Eng* 
land  herself,  now  congratulate  themselves  that  their  institutions  are  under- 
stood and  appreciated,  and  accept  as  a  tribute  highly  complimentary  to 
their  principles,  tjiese  manifestations  of  popular  power  and  of  the  incipient 
sovereignty  of  the  people. 

The  principal  battles  fought  durinif  the  Revolution  with  the  result^  of 
each,  are  shown  in  the  an  exed  tabu  ar  s  a  enien 


Antiei.  Data.  Om 

Leiington IStfi  April,  1775  

BnnkerHill 17  th  June,  P    » 

Flatboflli. iathAug.1776  P  R 

White  Plaiiia.--.28tli  Oct.  Wfl  1 

Trenton : asth  Deo. 

Frinceton. .3d  Jan.       777 

BenndngtOQ J6thAug,  Sta  t 

Bcandywine lltt  Sept.  Wa  I 

Smatoga 17th  Oct.  C 

Monmonih aSth  June     7  8  W 

Bhode  laloud SSch  Ang.  SuUi 

Briar  Creek 30tli  March  1779  Ash 

Stoaey  Point 16th  July,  W   y 

Camdan 16th  Aug.  1780  Ga 

Cowpens 17th  Jan.       8  M 

Guildford IStiiMaro  C 

Butow  Springs Sth  Sept  D 

Yortlown 19th  Oct.  V 

Tills  ubls  i^  r>f  course,  moie 

'  5,758  priso  0T3  p    so 

A  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  gned  and  he  ndepen  e  of  he 
country  recognized  by  Eng  and  on  e  I3th  Sep  embe  1  83  p  o  onal 
articles  having  been  ag  eed  pon  and  s  gne !  30  !  No  e  nbe  1  ^  The 
British  eventually  evaci  da  he  on^,  h  ds  and  sa  el  flon  h  c  y 
of  New-York  25th  November,  1783,  leaving  the  whole  country,  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  south  of  Canada,  in  possession  of  their  republican  con- 
querors. 

Having  established  its  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  United 
States  experienced  great  difficulties  and  party  opposition  in  the  formation  of 
a  new  government.  Hitherto  it  had  been  ruled  by  the  continental  conffress 
at  Philadelphia,  but  the  new  position  of  the  country  claimed  for  its  defence 
a  more  intimate  union  and  a  more  balanced  understanding,  than  the  articles 
of  confederation,  which  yet  banded  the  several  states  togeUier,  could  pretend 
to  sustain.  It  was  found  necessary  to  draw  closer  the  i\ea  of  relationship, 
and  at  length,  on  the  second  Monday  in  May,  1787,  a  convention,  composed 
of  delegates  from  the  several  states,  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  for  the 
pupose  of  forming  a  constitution,  which  should  effectually  supply  the  wants 
of  the  nation.  Genera!  Washington  was  called  upon  to  preside  over  its  de- 
liberations, and  on  the  17th  September  a  constitution  was  adopted  and  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  states,  severally,  for  tl  e  r  de 

each,  but  not  without  a  warm  oppos  t  on 

prolonged  liie  issue  until  29th  of  May   1  90    a  d  w       tie  last  to  give  its 

consent     The  instrument,  howev       had  been  rat  fied  on  the  14th  July, 

il7SS,  and  became  the  fundamental  law  of  all  the  acceding  states. 

The  progressive  increase  of  the  dimensions  of  this  country  by  conquest 
and  cession,  has  been  r^id.  At  the  termination  of  the  revolution,  in  1783, 
it  was  confined  to  the  territories  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Ca- 
nadas.  In  1803,  it  was  augmented,  by  the  purchase  from  France,  of 
Louisiana,  a  country  now  occupied  by  the  thriving  States  of  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  several  territories,  extending  over  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  fairest  of  lands.  Florida  was 
purchased  of  Spain  in  1819,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Spanish  clum  to  the 
"  Oregon"  was  transferred  to  the  Republic.  In  1845,  Texas  voluntarily 
annexed  itself  to  the  Union;  and  by  the  treaty  of  9d  February,  lt*48,  on  the 
eouolusion  of  the  Mexican  war,  the  extensive  territories  of  New-Mexico  and 
Alta  California  were  ceded  by  our  southern  neighbors,  and  are  now  a  portion 
of  the  United  States. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Union  has  been  as  glorious  as  its  in- 
ception. In  war,  the  Americans  have  ever  been  victorious — in  agriculture, 
manufactures  and  commerce,  industrious  and  successful — in  the  arts  and 
learning,  pre-eminently  advanced — and  as  a  people,  they  have  sustained 
themselves  valiantly  against  the  arts  and  prejudices  of  the  old-school  poli- 
ticians, thereby  fiilly  proving  the  capacity  of  man  for  self-government  and 
the  f^sity  of  the  "  divine  right"  doctrines  of  monarchists  and  despots. 
Their  social  position  is  one  to  be  envied;  their  homes  are  replete  with  all 
necessaries  and  every  comfort,  and  the  utmost  freedom  of  speech  and  reli- 
gion is  enjoyed  hy  all.  From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  happi- 
ness and  content — peace  and  plenty — and  unbounded  liberty  are  depicted 
in  the  countenance  and  bearing  of  man  in  every  station  of  life.  The  mil- 
lionaire and  the  mechanic  have  an  equal  share  and  are  equally  potent  in 
framing  the  laws  which  assure  to  them  the  blessings  they  enjoy.  What  a 
contrast  to  the  pitiful  condition  of  the  people  of  down-trodden  Europe,  and 
the  despot-swayed  hordes  of  Astaand  Africa  I 

"  I  appeal  to  history,"  says  Philips ;  "  Tell  me,  thou  reverend  chronicler 
of  the  grave,  can  all  the  illusions  of  ambition  realized,  can  all  the  wealth  of 
a  universal  commerce,  can  all  the  achievements  of  successful  heroism,  or  all 
the  establishments  of  this  world's  wisdom,  secure  to  empire  the  permanency 
of  its  possessions?  Alas!  Troy  thought  so  once;  yet  the  land  of  Priam 
lives  only  in  song!  Thebes  thought  so  onee;  yet  her  hundred  gates  have 
crumbled,  and  her  very  tombs  are  but  as  the  dust  they  were  vainly  intended 
to  commemorate  I  So  thought  Palmyra — where  is  she^  So  thought  the 
countries  of  Demosthenes  and  the  Spartan ;  yet  Leonidas  is  trampled  by  the 
timid  dave,  and  Athens,  insulted  by  the  servile,  mindless  and  enervate  Ot^ 
toman  !  In  his  hurried  march,  time  has  but  looked  at  their  imagined  im- 
mortality;  and  all  its  vanities,  from  the  palace  to  the  tomb,  have,  with  their 
ruins,  erased  the  very  impression  of  his  footsteps  I  The  days  of  their  glory 
are  as  if  they  had  never  been;  and  the  island,  that  was  then  a  speck,  rude 
and  neglected  in  the  barren  ocean,  now  rivals  the  ubiquity  of  their  com- 
merce, the  glory  of  their  arms,  the  fame  of  their  philosophy,  the  eloquence 
of  their  senate  and  the  inspiration  of  their  bards !  Wlio  shall  say,  then, 
contemplating  the  past,  that  England,  proud  and  potent  as  she  appears,  may 
not,  one  day,  be  what  Athens  is,  and  the  young  America  soar  to  be  what 
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Athens  was  •  Who  shall  say,  that  when  the  European  co.Lunii  shall  have 
mouldered,  and  the  night  of  bai-bariimi  obscured  ite  veiy  ruins,  that  mighty 
continent  may  not  enaei^e  fl'om  the  horizon,  to  rule,  for  its  time,  sovei'eign 
of  tlie  ascendant !" 


THE  KORTH. EASTERN  STATES, 

(NEW-ENGLAND.) 

NF.w.EKOLAwn  is  that  portion  of  the  United  States  lying  east  of  the  Stste 
of  New- York,  antl  comprises  tlie  several  states  of  Maine,  Now-Hampshire, 
VeiTQont,  Massachusetts,  Ehodo  Island  and  Connecticut.  This  region  is  com- 
prised  between  the  latitudes  41"  and  47°  20'  noilh  and  the  longitudes  66" 
49"  and  73"  15'  west,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  British  Provincea, 
on  tho  east  by  New  Binmswick  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the  west  by  the  State  of 
New- York  and  Lake  Cham.plain,  Within  these  limits  the  supeificies  is 
about  66,000  square  Hulea. 

The  aui-faee  of  New-England  is  ijifinitely  varied.  Monntain  ranges,  bold 
spuvB  and  solitary  eminences,  rising  fmia  tie  moderate  elevation  of  the  New- 
Haven  bluffi  to  the  lofty  grandeur  of  Mt.  Washington  are  everywliore  dis- 
persed. Beautiful  swells  of  l^id  of  every  form  ave  innumerable.  No  val- 
leys of  gi'eat  extent  occur,  but  intervales  are  ever  recurring.  Eew  coun- 
tries are  better  watered ;  rivers,  brooks  and  mill-streams,  issuing  from  tho 
mountaLOS  and  hiil-aides  traverse  the  valleys,  or  dashmg  over  the  pi'edpice 
glide  swiftly  towards  fie  ocean,  and  many  of  the  streams  are  little  more  tiiani 
a  succession  of  cascades.  To  the  mill-power  afforded  by  these  New-Eng 
land  owes  much  of  its  gi'eatne^.  Numei-ons  lakes  too  are  found  in  the  Iwid- 
scape,  and  nothing  can  be  more  cheer&I  than  the  aspect  they  impart.  Such 
is  the  interior.  Its  coasts  are  bold  and  rocky,  but  everywhere  indented  with 
inlets  and  the  mouths  of  livers,  which  affoi^  alm<»!t  every  town,lying  near 
tlie  sea  the  conveniences  of  commerce.  Portsmouth,  Boston  and  Newport 
barbora  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  With  regard  to  climate  and  soil 
thereon  is  unblessed.  Extremes  pre83  upon  extremes,  winter  upon,  sum- 
mer, and  in  the  short  space  of  24  hours  the  colds  of  Lapland  and  the  beats 
of  the  tropics  may  be  experienced ;  and  with  little  exception  the  lands  are 
steiile  and  require  the  persistent  toil  of  man  to  make  them  yield  their  fruits. 
But  with  all  these  drawbacks  the  New-England  fermer  is  prosperous,  and  his 
lands  the  b^t  cultivated  of  any  in  the  United  States. 

New-England,  however,  is  more  manuiacturing  and  commerdal  in  its  io- 
diistry  than  it  is  agricidtural.  Hereis  the  great  workshop  of  tho  Union  and 
the  centre  of  a  vast  foreign  and  domestic  commeroo.  Its  internal  trade  and 
transportation  are  equally  magnificent.  Its  railroads  interlace  in  every  sec- 
tion and  extend  beyond  the  state  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Few  countries  of 
the  ^ame  extent,  indeed,  have  more  energetically  sought  pre-omincnoe  in 
useful  employments,  and  none  has  been  more  successful  in  realizing  the  aims 
of  its  amijif  ion. 

But  the  character  of  the  New-Eiiglander  is  solid,  and  his  endeavors 
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are  giiided  by  principle.  Religion  and  education  he  fosters  as  the  source 
of  all  his  welfiire  in  life,  and  armed  with  these  he  feare  not  whatever  iimy 
oppose.  As  a  young  giant  he  grapples  with  his  destiny,  and  in  the  midst  of 
his  toils  only  loolts  to  the  end.  It  is  men  with  such  chnractei-a  that  have 
i  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  subdued  the  sterile  soils  and 


a  momitains,  the  ri 
pose. 

The  population  of  New-E 
tributioii  to  its  several  constituent  stat 

WWta 

BTATES.  ■  Persons. 

Maine 531,7(13.. 

New-Hampaliire 317,389,. 

Veriaont 312,902.. 

Mnasnohusetts 985,704.. 

Rhode  Islam! 144,000.. 

Connecticut 363,305.. 


11  the  elements,  to  their  will  and  pur- 


s  amounts  to  2,727,597,  and  its  dis- 
3  is  in  the  following  proportions  : 


709 313.011 

8,795 994,499 

8,544 147,544 

7,486 370,791 


And! 
table: 

Date  or 

Totnl 

Maine. 
.   05,540.. 
.151,719. 
.228,705. 
.298,885. 
.899,456. 
.601,793. 
.588,088. 

2,705,U(i3 22,334-. 

from  1790  to  1850  has  been  as  i 

...141,800 85,416 378,717. 

...188,762 154,465 423,215. 

...214,300 217,713 472,040. 

...244,161 286,764 528,287. 

-..209,328 280,052 610,408. 

...284,574 291,848 737.699. 

...317,861 313,611 994,499. 

2,727,597 

tlicated  in  the 

Rhode 

'.*"  &i,m.'.'.'. 

annexed 

IBOO.... 

.251,002 

....  88,059.... 

THE   STATE    OF    MAINE. 

Maike,  the  north-easternmost  of  the  United  States,  lies  between  the  lati- 
tudes 43°  5'  and  47°  30'  north,  aiid  the  longitudes  66°  49'  and  71"  4'  west, 
and  is  bounded  oa  the  north-weat  and  north  by  Canada ;  east  by  New-Bruns- 
wiclt  and  the  Eiver  St.  Ci-oix;  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  west  by 
the  State  of  New-Hampshire.  The  boundary  on  the  aide  of  Canada  is  a  ■ 
conventional  line,  agreed  upon  between  the  British  and  United  States'  gOv- 
emmants  in  1842,  and  embodied  in  the  Ti-eaty  of  WashiogtoQ,  The  mean 
.  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  335  mOes,  and  the  breadth  from  ea.st  to  west, 
140  mUes.  The  area  is  variously  estimated,  at  fi^om  30  to  32,628  square 
miles,  or  20,881,920  acres. 

The  surface  of  Maine  is  diversified,  and  generally  uneven,  but  with  few 
exceptions,  cannot  be  said  to  be  mountainous.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
state  is  an  irregular  chain  of  hOls  spriwing  from  the  White  Mountains, 
which  passes  ooi-th  of  the  sources  of  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rivera,  and 
thence  running  eastward,  teiininates  in  a  single  peak  called  Mars  Hill, 
1,683  feet  high.  The  highest  point  of  land  in  the  state  is  Mount  Katahdin, 
which  rises  between  the  two  principal  branches  of  the  Penobscot,  and  has 
on  elevation  of  5,300  feet  above  tide-water.  From  the  chain  above  alluded 
to,  hills  covered  with  the  finest  of  pine  aad  other  timbera,  traverae  the  state 
ia  every  dii-ection.  The  intervening  valleys  have  an  excellent  soU,  and  afc 
ford  the  chief  arable  districts  of  the  country.     Within  a  distance  of  15  or 
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20  miles  from  the  coast  the  hills  subside,  and  the  quality  of  tl  1  h 

comes  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  moantain  valleys.     The  t      t  he 

margins  of  the  g-eat  rivers,  however,  are  equal  in  richness  and  f    til  ty  to 
any  in  the  New-England  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  one-tenth  of  this  state  is  covered  w  th  wat 
The  priuoipal  rivers  are  the  Penobscot  and  the  Kennebec,  b  th  f  wh  h 
are  upwards  of  250  miles  long,  but  navigable  for  no  great  distan  f  m  th 
ocean.  Nett  in  size  and  importance  to  these  is  the  Androa  ag  n  wh  1 
has  numerous  falls,  affording  favorable  sites  for  manufgotur  n^  po  po  s 
The  8aoo  and  Sbeepscot  are  also  considerable  streams.  The  largest  take  is 
the  Mo Dsehead,  which  is  50  miles  long,  and  10  to  13  broad.  TheUmbagog 
is  18  miles  long  and  10  broad.  There  are  numerous  smaller  lakes  in  other 
portions  of  the  state,  and  many  are  surrounded  with  beautiful  and  pictu- 
resque scenery.  The  sea-coast,  which  is  210  miles  in  extent,  has  several 
excellent  bays  and  harbors,  Penobscot  Bay  and  Casco  are  magnificent, 
and  of  great  dimensions,  and  may  be  reckoned  as  equal  to  any  in  the  Union. 
The  tides  rise  to  a  great  height  along  all  the  coast. 

The  climate  of  this  state  is  one  of  extremes.  The  average  range  of  the 
thermometer  during  the  year  is  about  125°  Fahr.,  the  heat  of  summer  often 
marking  96°  or  98°,  while  in  winter  the  temperature  sinks  to  25°  and  27° 
below  zero.  These  are  extremes,  and  are  never  of  long  continuance.  The 
season  of  vegetation  commences  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  ends  with 
September,  when  the  fall  sets  in  and  is  succeeded  fay  a  long  winter. 

Maine  is  divided  into  thirteen  counties,  and  contained,  in  1850,  a  popu- 
lation of  583,088,  or  ono  person  to  every  36  aores.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  settled  near  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  northern  portions  of  the  state 
being,  as  yet,  a  wUdemess,  and  scarcely  leas  so  than  when  first  trod  by  the 
white  man.  The  population  of  the  counties  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
table; 
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The  number  of  families  in  tlie  state,  in  I860,  was  103,787,  and  hence 
there  wore  5.G  persons  to  eacli  familj  j  and  at  the  eame  date  there  were 
95,797  dwelling-houses,  which  contained,  on  the  average,  6. 1  pei-aons  eaoli. 
These  prgportioos  are  nearly  uniform  throughout  the  counties.  The  hiortaiity 
in  the  year  1849-50  amounted  to  7,545  deaths,  or  one  death  to  every  77 
persons.  la  Aroostook  the  rate  of  mortality  was  only  one  death  in  each 
109  persona,. while  in  Cumberland  it  was  as  high  as  one  in  every  59  per- 
sons, being  there  at  its  maximum. 

Agriculture  and  commerce  are  the  prominent  branches  of  industry  in 
this  state.  About  three  fourtlis  of  the  whole  population  derive  their  sup- 
port from  the  former  pursuit.  Mining  and  mauufaetures  are  rathei-  inai- 
dentat  than  proper  occupations.  Considerable  numbers  are  engaged  in 
navigation  and  the  fisheries. 

Airioulture  is  here  pursued  with  much  care,  and  the  formers,  generally, 
are  thrifty,  and  in  some  eases  wealthy.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  now  raised  in 
large  numbers,  and  the  crops,  though  not  so  profuse  as  in  the-valley  of  the 
Ohio,  are  very  fair  and  of  excellent  quality.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
grain  suffers  from  the  shortness  of  the  season,  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  Indian  corn.  The  live  stock  consists  of  some  65,000  horses  and 
mules,  400,000  neat  cattle,  750,000  sheep,  and  200,000  swine,  with  an 
abundance  of  poulti'j.  Oata  and  Indian  corn  form  the  largest  crops,  and 
nest  in  amount  are  those  of  wheat,  barley,  and  rye.  The  wheat  crop  is 
aboiit  400,000  bushels  annually.  Potatoes  are  planted  widely,  but  the 
crop  is  not  so  large  as  formerly,  being  now  only  about  8,000,000  against 
10,000,000  bushels  in  1840,  Perhaps  800,000  tons  of  hay  are  cured  in 
the  season.  The  products  of  the  forest  are  large,  but  the  orchard  and 
garden  yield  comparatively  little  to  the  general  stock.  The  number  of 
farms,  in  1850,  was  46,760. 

Mining  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  production  of  building  materials, 
lime,  &c.    Mining  for  metals  is  soaroely  known,  and  employe  but  few  persons. 

The  whole  number  of  manufacturing  establishments,  in  1850,  was  3,682, 
besides  which  a  considerable  number  of  small  manu^tories,  not  enume- 
rated, existed,  and  household  industry  was  largely  productive  of  domestic 
fabrios,  &e.  Some  few  cotton  mills,  several  paper  mills,  numerous  tan- 
neries, brick  fields,  &o.,  with  fumaees,  rope-walks,  lime-kilns,  carriage  fac- 
tories, and  mills  of  various  descriptions,  give  employment  to  about  20,000 
persons.  Ship  building  is  also  carried  on  to  a  great  estent.,  and  in  this 
respect  Maine  is  the  first  state  of  the  Union.  The  capital  invested  in 
manufactures  may  be  estimated  at  twelve  millions  of  doUars. 

The  commerce  and  navigation  of  Maine  is  chiefiy  confined  to  coasting  and 
fishing,  and  a  trade  in  lumber,  lime,  and  a  few  other  staple  articles.  There 
is  little  or  no  interoourse  between  the  porta  of  this  state  and  the  countries 
of  Kurope.  The  value  of  commerce  with  foreign  states  for  the  year  ending 
30th  June,  1850,  amounted  to  82,413,323  ;  viz.,  value  of  exports,  ^1,556,912, 
and  of  imports,  8856,4 1 1.  The  tonnage  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  was 
as  follows : — 

iPoi-cign 89,BJ7 91,014 ISo'sul 

Total 148,1813 202,187 345,323 

The  total  amount  of  shipping  owned  within  the  state  was  510,421  tons, 
and  of  this  21 1,03T  t^ns  were  engaged  in  coasting.     The  mercantile  sf 


amounted  to  5,580  tons,     Tlie  quantity  of  shipping  employed  in  the 
37,347  tons,  and  in  the  mackerel  fisheries  12,249  tons, 
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During  the  year  ending  as  abovG,  326  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of 
91,212  tons,  were  built  in  the  state, 

Maine  has  little  transit  trade,  but  the  commerce  between  the  ports  and 
the  interior  is  considerable.  Transit  trade,  however,  will  enlarge  when  the 
system  of  railroads,  now  progressing,  is  completed.  The  Cumberland  and 
Oxford  Canal  is  the  only  work  of  the  kind  in  the  state,  and  is  of  purely 
local  advantage.  It  was  completed  in  1829,  and  "connects  Portland  with 
Sebago  Pond,  a  distance  of  20^  miles,  and  by  a  lock  in  Songo  river  the 
navigation  is  extended  to  Brandy  and  Long  Ponds,  31  miles  farther.  The 
canal  is  34  feet  wide  at  the  surfeoe,  and  18  feet  at  the  bottom;  with  26 
wooden  looks.  Its  construction  cost  about  $250,000,  The  railroads 
fimshed.  progressing,  and  proposed,  are  numerous,  and  open  up  a  large 
country.  When  completed  to  Montreal  and  HalifiiK,  as  designed,  they  will 
be  of  essential  value  to  the  interests  of  the  state.  Tlie  cost  to  complete 
the  whole  system  as  now  proposed,  is  estimated  at  from  $12,000,000  to 
¥15,000,000,  The  lines  completed  and  in  progress,  to  1850,  were,  the 
Portland,  8aco,  and  Portsmouth  Railroad,  51  miles  long;  the  Boston  and 
Msine  Railroad  (3  miles  only  in  this  state) ;  the  Atlantic  and  St,  Lawrence 
Railroad,  from  Portland  to  Montreal,  150  miles,  (about  70  miles  in  Maine) ; 
the  Androscoggin  and  Kennebec  Railroad,  65  miles ;  the  Kennebec  and 
Portland  Railroad,  68  miles ;  the  York  and  Cumberland  RaUroad,  from 
South  Berwick  to  Portland,  52  miJes;  the  Bangor  and  Oldtown  Railroad, 
!1  miles;  the  Androscoggin  Railroad,  from  Greene  to  Farmington,  37 
miles;  the  Buckfield  Branch  Railroad,  13  miles;  the  Calais  and  Baring 
Railroad,  6  miles;  the  Macliiaa  Port  B,ailroad,  8  miles;  the  Penobscot  and 
Kennebec,  54  miles,  &o.  The  following  are  the  lines  proposed,  and  which 
will  probably  be  completed  at  an  early  date : — the  Belfast  and  Waterville 
Railroad,  33  miles ;  the  Kennebec  and  Eranklin  Railroad,  37  miles  ;  the 
Somerset  and  Kennebec  Railroad,  40  miles ;  the  Penobscot,  Lincoln,  and 
Kennebec  Railroad  j  the  European  and  North  American,  from  Bangor  to 
Halifax  {90  miles  in  Maine),  &o. ;  and  besides  these  there  are  some  sliort 
and  local  roads,  both  completed,  progressing,  and  contemplated. 

At  the  commencement  of  1850  there  were  32  banks  in  this  state,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Bank  Commissioner's  Report,  made  in  May,  1850,  the  capital 
of  these  amounted  to  $3,586,100,  the  circulation  to  $2,994,905,  debts  to 
other  banks  to  $111,727,  the  deposits  to  $1,380,187,  and  profits  undivided 
to  ©169,390 — total  liabilities,  $8,251,260.  The  assets  consisted  of  specie 
$630,296,  real  estate  »I02,S70,  bank  notes  $254,701,  due  from  banks 
8813,232,  and  other  assets,  including  loans  and  discounts,  ®5,450,4S0,  The 
average  rate  of  dividends  was  about  8  per  centum. 

Education  in  this  state  is  respectably  provided  for,  Bowdoia  College, 
at  Brunswick,  is  the  oldest  literary  jnstitntion  of  the  state,  having  been 
founded  as  early  as  1794,  and  has  been  in  operation  since  1802,  Among 
its  alumni  are  many  names  that  have  obtained  distinction  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life.  It  has  8  professors,  997  alumni,  of  which  176  are  ministers, 
and  in  1850  it  had  104  students.  The  library  contiuns  25,590  volumes. 
Waterville  College,  at  Waterville,  under  the  direction  of  the  Baptists,  was 
founded  in  1820,  and  has  now  5  professors,  267  alumni,  of  which  82  are. 
ministers;  and  in  1850  it  had  76  students.  Its  library  numbers  8,100 
volumes.  The  total  expenses  incurred  by  students  during  their  studies 
amounts  to  about  $150  per  annum.  The  Maine  Medical  School  at  Bruns- 
wick was  founded  in  1820,  and  in  18-50  counted  596  graduates.  It  had  in 
that  year  5  professors,  and  74  students.  There  are  also  theological  semi- 
naries at  Bangor  and  Redfield.     The  seminary  at  Bangor  dates  from  1816, 
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and  is  under  the  charge  of  tlic  Oongi'cgationaliats.  In  1850  it  had  3  pro- 
fessors and  37  studeats,  and  the  number  to  whioli  it  liad  given  education 
amounted  to  202.  The  library  haa  7,000  volumes.  The  seminary  at  Red- 
field  is  uader  Wesleyan  authority;  it  was  founded  in  1822.  Academies 
and  grammar  schools  are  numerous,  and  common  schools  are  found  through- 
out the  state.  From  the  official  school  report,  made  up  to  the  1st  April 
1850,  it  appears  that  the  numher  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and  21 
years  in  the  districts  making  retnrcs,  (about  seven  eighths  of  the  whole)  waa 
194,095  ;  that  the  average  attendance  at  the  commoa  schools  was,  in  sum- 
mer, 110,609,  and  in  winter,  102,485.  The  number  of  school  districts  re- 
turned waa  3,350,  of  school  houses  3,063,  and  the  average  length  of  schools 
for  the  year  was  19.2  weeks.  These  schools  were  taught  by  5,989  persons, 
2,454  males,  and  3,535  females,  and  the  average  wages  for  teachers  were — 
for  males  $16,66,  and  for  females  $5.84,  per  month.  The  amount  raised 
by  taxes  for  the  support  of  common  schools  was  $291,923. 

There  is  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  at  Augusta,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
reputable  establishments  in  the  Union,  and  has  accommodations  for  about 
150  patients.  During  the  year  1849-50,  253  patients  were  under  treat- 
ment, 66  of  which  were  recovered,  and  22  improved ;  and  on  the  31st  March 
of  the  latter  year  136  remained  in  the  hospital.  The  ordinary  expense  to 
patients  is  about  $2.50  per  week,  and  for  this  they  have  hoard,  &c. 

At  Thomaaton  is  the  State  Prison,  During  the  year  ending  30th  April, 
1850,  31  convicts  were  sent  in.  Of  these  4  were  committed  for  arson, 
5  for  burglary,  2  for  forgery,  49  for  larceny,  5  for  murder,  and  1  for  passing 
spurious  coin.  These  statistics,  indicating  the  moral  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple, are  very  satisfactory,  and  exhibit  a  very  small  ratio  of  crime  in  relation 
to  the  population.  Since  the  2nd  July,  1824,  the  date  of  the  foundation  of 
the  establishment,  981  convicts  had  been  reoeived,  or  27  per  annum,  on  the 
average. 

The  Ccngregationalists,  Baptists,  and  Methodists,  are  the  numerically  pre- 
ponderating religious  denominations  in  this  state.  The  Universal  is  ts  are 
alao  numerous,  and  of  late  years  the  Catholics  have  greatly  increased  in 
numbers.  The  Protestant  Bpiseopalians,  in  point  of  numbers,  rank  low, 
as  do  also  the  Free-Wiil  Baptists,  Friends,  and  Unitarians. 

The  Constitution  of  Maine  was  adopted  by  a  Convention  held  at  Port- 
land, on  the  29th  of  October,  1819,  and  went  into  operation  in  1820.  The 
government  consists  of  a  governor,  senate,  and  house  of  representatives. 
The  governor  is  chosen  by  the  people  for  one  year.  Seven  councillors  are 
also  chosen  annually,  to  assist  and  advise  the  governor.  The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives cannot  have  less  than  100  nor  more  than  200  members,  and  the 
senate  is  limited  between  20  and  31  ;  both  houses  are  elected  annually. 
The  qualifications  for  the  above  offices  have  merely  reference  to  age  and  na- 
tivity. The  right  of  voting  is  conceded  to  every  male  citizen  of  2 1  years  of 
age,  who  is  not  a  pauper  or  criminal,  and  who  has  resided  in  the  state  three 
months  previous  to  the  election.     Elections  are  taken  by  written  ballot. 

The  judiciary  of  Maine  consists  of  a  Superior  Court,  three  District 
Courts,  and  fourteen  Courts  of  Probate,  one  for  each  county,  except  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  which  is  divided.  Portland,  Bath  and  Bangor,  have 
speoiftl  municipal  courts.  All  judicial  officers  are  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  and  hold  office  for  seven 
years  after  their  appointment. 

The  militia  of  the  state  amounts  to  44,665,  of  which  number  39,256  are 
infantry,  1,456  cavalry,  2,028  artillery,  and  1,925  riftemen.  Shakers, 
Quakers,  Judges  and  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  are  exempt  from  bearing  arms. 
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The  finances  of  the  state  are  in  a  very  flourishing  eonditjon.  The  receipts 
into  the  Treasury  for  the  year  ending  30th  April,  1850, 

Amounted  to .' j $'525,688 

To  trhicli  may  be  added  balance  in  TrEn,siiryBOtli  April,  1846 79,088 

fe04,726 
Eipenditarea  in  1840-50 478,802 

Balaaee  SOth  April,  1850 $126,924 

The  public  debt,  in  1846,  amounted  to  $1,274,285,  and  in  1850,  t« 
$854,750;  $419,535  having  heeii  paid  in  the  interval.  The  annual  interest 
on  this  sum  is  about  $55,000.  The  resources  of  the  state  are  set  down  it 
$860,781  11. 

The  prineipal  sources  of  income  are  direct  ta  h  h  849  5 

amounted  to  $190,996 — sale  of  public  lands,  sch        f    d 
etc.     The  principal  items  of  lexpenditure  are  the      d  d      te  et, 

of  the  public  debt,  salaries,  education,  charitable  i  I  d 

ties,  penaioBH,  and  premiums  to  agricultural  societ  ea 

Maine  was  visited  for  the  purposes  of  settlemeD  ny    f 

New-England  States,  but,  from  various  causes,  P    K  P 

ment  was  much  impeded.     The  French  attempted  n   h 

bee  as  early  as  1694.     In  1607,  Sir  John  Gilb  d 

Queen  Elizabeth,  brought  out  a  colony,  which,  h  w  d 

wintering  at  the  mouth  of  the  same  river.     They      p  ed 

as  a  cold,  barren,  mountainous  desert,  which  disco  E        h       m 

making  further  efforts  for  some  time.     Meanwhil  T  h  d 

themselves  on  the  St,  Croix,  and  the  Dutch  had  N       C 

which  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  Ne  h     Tnd       A 
tablishment  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  more  eif  ff        w  d 

by  the  English  to  colonize  this  portion  of  their       m  b  gh 

some  trading-houses  were  established  near  the  Pen  p 

tiement  was  made  previous  to  1635.     In  that  year         C'     P        8         ^ 
charter  to  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges  for  the  country  be  h    P  q        od 

the  Kennebec,  and  in  his  name  the  government  was  administered.  In  1652, 
the  province  was  made  a  county  of  Massachusetts,  and  called  Yorkshire; 
but  in  1665  it  again  feli  into  the  hands  of  the  heirs  of  Gorges,  of  whom  it 
was  ultimately  purchased  by  Massachusetts,  in  1677,  for  ^1,200.  At  this 
period  it  was  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  Gorges'  grant  was  one,  and 
the  country  lying  between  the  St.  Croix  and  the  Kennebec,  known  by  the 
ancient  French  name  of  Aeadie,  was  another.  The  wJioie  country,  bow- 
ever,  was  granted  to  Massachusetts  in  1691. 

From  its  first  settlement  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  the  inhabit 
ants  suffered  severely  from  the  Indians.  In  1675  almost  the  whole  settle- 
ments were  destroyed.  Prom  1692  to  1702,  the  province  presented  an 
uniform  scene  of  rapine  and  destruction.  In  1720,  the  conflict  was  re- 
newed, and  the  settlers  suffered  grievously  until  1726,  when  a  treaty  wiis 
concluded  witli  the  Indians,  which  was  observed  for  some  years.  Eventu- 
ally the  savages  became  reduced  in  number,  and  few  now  remain  in  the 
state. 

From  the  year  1791  until  1820,  the  history  of  Maine  is  merged  in  thai 
of  Massachusetts.  We  bear  little  of  it  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  or  sulj- 
sequenlly.     In  the  last  war,  Iiowever,  a  portion  of  the  state  was  obliged  to 
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submit  to  the  EDglish,  and  remained  und  B       h 

conclusion  of  peace.     The  separation  of  d  hu 

was  frequently  attempted.     In  Oct.,  1785  P  d 

consider  the  subject,  and  in  the  followin        ar  h     p  was    ub         d 

to  the  people  of  Maine  ■  but  it  appears  th  h  d 

agains     h  InltllOn  sp  ^P 

to  the !  g  1  Mi  c  P       d 

wishes         !      p    pi        A  1  ]      J  P^ 

convet      ntslldndl  htM  AC 

pdd         IdMhhD  M 

and      n  mb  h  d 

1  s  on  both  sides  of  the  Kennebec 
h  d  he  head  of  sloop  navigation  :  lati- 
1  d     &Q°  47'  west.     Population,  8,231. 

n  ed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge, 
d  h  many  elegant  dwellings.  It  contains 
I  Un  d  States  arsenal,  and  several  hospi- 
tals and  h  h  'iii  «t  i  a  situated  on  an  eminence,  a  little 
south  of  the  city,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Its  central  part  is  84  ieet 
long  and  56  feet  deep,  with  two  wings,  each  34  feet  long  by  54  deep.  It 
has  a  Doric  portico  of  eight  granite  columns,  one  stone  each,  21  feet  high, 
and  weighing  10  tons.  The  dome  and  cupola  are  handsome  structures. 
Before  it  is  a  spacious  park,  ornamented  with  walks  and  trees.  The  United 
States  Arsenal,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  is  a  large  and  elegant  stone 
edifice,  and  the  Lunatic  Asylum  is  a  fine  granite  building,  with  wings,  nnii 
is  surrounded  with  70  acres  of  ground.  It  is  also  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river.  The  High  School  is  a  brick  edifice,  65  by  50  feet,  two  stories  high. 
Half  a  mile  above  the  city  is  a  splendid  dam  across  the  river,  with  locks  t<i 
facilitate  navigation.  The  cost  of  this  great  work  was  between  SSaOO,000  and 
$400,000.  "There  were  in  Augusta, in  1850,  nineiy-four  stores;  four  grist- 
mills ;  four  saw-niil!s :  two  oil-mills ;  one  distillery ;  two  academies,  with 
150  students ;  and  thirty-six  schools,  with  2,120  scholars.  The  growth 
of  the  place  has  been  rapid  since  it  became  the  seat  of  the  government. 

Portland  City,  which  is  the  largest  and  most  important  town  of  the 
state,  is  finely  situated  on  an  elevated  peninsula,  projecting  into  Casco 
Bay.  It  is  well  laid  out,  and  neatly  built.  The  harbor  is  deep,  safe,  spa- 
cious, easily  accessible,  and  always  open.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the 
port  amounts  to  about  140,000  tons.     Population,  26,816. 

The  City  op  Bangor,  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Penobscot 
River,  69  miles  from  the  sea,  communicates  with  an  extensive  interior 
country  by  means  of  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  the  Penobscot,  and 
possesses  on  the  falls,  immediately  above  the  town,  every  facility  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  Population, 14, 441.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Theological 
Seminary,  and,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  situated  and  most  ele- 
gantly-built cities  in  the  Union.  Its  commerce  is  extensive,  and  its  coast- 
ing-trade superior  to  most  of  the  nortliern  ports. 
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THE    STATE    OF    NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

This  state  iies  immediately  west  of  Maine,  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Lower  Canada ;  south-east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  which  it  has  a  sea- 
coast  of  eighteen  miles;  south  by  Massachusetts,  and  west  by  Vermont, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Connecticut  River.  It  lies  between  the 
meridians  of  70^  40'  and  72°  38'  W.  long.,  and  42°  41'  and  45°  11'  N. 
lat,  and  is  168  miles  long,  and  from  19  to  90  miles  broad,  having  an  area 
of  9,411  square  miles,  or  6,023,040  acres,  of  which  110,000  acres  are 
estimated  to  be  covered  with  wafer. 

The  Atlantic  shores  of  New-Hampshire  are  in  most  places  but  a  sandy 
beacb,  and  bordering  upon  them  are  extensive  salt  marshes.  They  are 
penetrated  by  numerous  creeks  and  coves  which  accommodate  vessels  of 
small  size,  but  with  the  exception  of  Portsmouth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pisca- 
taqua,  there  is  no  harbor  sufficient  for  merchantmen.  For  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  from  the  coast  the  country  is  either  level  or  variegated  with  small  hills 
and  valiiea.  Beyond  this  the  hills  increase  in  size,  and  in  many  parts  of 
tlie  state  swell  into  lofty  mountains,  particularly  in  the  north  and  along  the 
height  of  land  between  the  Merrimack  and  the  Connecticut,  The  highest 
summits  between  these  rivers  are  Grand  Monadnoek,  near  the  soulh-west 
corner  of  the  state,  which  is  2,354  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Sunapee 
mountain,  near  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  Mooseheloc,  stiH  further 
north,  the  height  of  which  is  estimated  at  4,636  feet.  But  the  White  Moan- 
tains  are  more  celebrated  than  either  of  these.  They  lie  about  thirty  miles 
north  of  Lalce  Winnipisecgee,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, are  the  loftiest  in  the  United  States.  Mount  Washington,  the  high- 
est summit,  is  6,428  feet  high.  The  mountains,  lakes,  vallies,  and  cata- 
ract of  New-Hampshire  abound  wilh  sublime  and  beautiful  scenery,  and 
have  acquired  for  the  state  the  title  of  "the  Switzerland  of  America." 
The  White  Mountains,  though  not  an  uninterrupted  range,  are  sometimes 
regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  "  Notch"  in  these 
mountains  is  regarded  as  a  great  natural  curiosity,  being  in  some  places  not 
more  than  22  feet  wide,  with  lofty  precipices  on  both  sides,  and  affording 
some  of  the  wildest  and  grandest  scenery  in.  nature.  A  road  passes  through 
this  "  Notch,"  being  the  only  place  in  which  the  mountains  can  be  passed. 
By  this  road  the  products  of  northern  New-Hampshire  and  the  north-east 
part  of  Vermont  find  a  market  at  Portland,  in  the  State  of  Maine  ;  and  so 
important  is  this  communication  regarded  by  that  state,  that  its  Legisla- 
ture has  frequently  made  grants  for  i^  improvement.  The  other  more  ele- 
vated peaks  in  this  state  are  Mount  Adams,  5,960  feet  high ;  Mount  Jeffer- 
son, 5,860  ;  Mount  Madison,  5,6S0 ;  Mount  Monroe,  5,510  ;  Mount  Frank- 
lin, 5,050;  Mount  Pleasant,  4,920;  and  the  Kearsarge  Mountains,  2,460 
feet  above  the  level. 

The  soil  of  New-Hampshire  is  generally  fertile.  The  intervajes  on  the 
large  rivers  are  the  richest  and  best  fitted  for  tillage,  but  the  uplands  having 
a  warm,  moist  soil,  are  best  fitted  for  grazing  end  pasturage.  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  rye,  oats  and  flax  are  produced,  and  the  pork,  beef,  mutton,  cheesa 
and  butter  are  largely  exported.  The  natural  growths  are  the  oak,  eim, 
birch,  maple,  pine  and  hemlock.  Sugar  is  extensively  made  from  the  hard 
maple  trees  :  the  amount,  as  estimated  by  the  "  Commissioner  of  Patents" 
for  1847,  was  2,225,000  pounds. 

Nevv-Hainpshire  enjoys  a  very  healthy  climate,  and  the  weather  is  gen- 
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erally  serene.  In  summer  the  heat  is  great,  sometimes  rising  to  95*^,  and 
the  winters,  during  which  the  thermometer  sometimes  maris  15°  below 
zero,  are  often  very  severe.  These  extremes,  however,  seldom  occur,  and 
are  of  short  duration.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  White  Mountains,  the 
peaks  of  which  are  almost  always  covered  with  snow,  the  winters  are  exces- 
sively cold,  but  they  temper  the  air  and  render  summer  delightful  and  cool. 
Longevity  of  the  inhabitants  is  notorious  in  this  state,  and  it  is  not  unfre- 
quent  to  find  persons  enjoying  good  health  at  the  age  of  100  years  and  up- 
wards. The  cold  weather  sets  in  about  the  middle  of  September  and  con- 
tinues till  May;  the  severity  of  winter,  however,  does  not  set  in  before  No- 
vember, from  which  to  the  opening  of  spring  the  country  is  clothed  in  a 
thick  mantle  of  snow,  and  the  rivers  frozen  up  fi-om  their  sources. 

Among  the  beautiful  lakes  of  this  state  are  Lake  Umbagog,  on  the  east- 
ern state  line,  and  Winnipiseogee,  near  the  centre,  which  is  a  highly  pic- 
turesque body  of  water,  twenty-two  miles  long,  and  contains  a  number  of 
romantic  islets.  The  country  around  is  mountainous,  and  abounds  in  the 
most  exquisite  scenery.  Squam  Lake  lies  a  little  northward,  and  Lake 
Siuapee  to  the  south-west,  running  between  the  Merrimack  and  Connecti- 
cut. The  Androscoggin  River  rises  in  Lake  Umbagog,  and  after  a  north- 
erly course  of  twenty  miles,  turns  to  the  east  and  passes  into  Maine.  The 
Piscataqua  is  the  boundary  between  this  state  and  Maine  from  its  source  to 
its  mouth,  and  in  the  first  part  of  its  course  is  called  Salmon  Fall  River. 
The  Merrimack  rises  in  the  White  Mountains,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Saco,  and  running  south  through  the  centre  of  the  state,  passes  into  Massa- 
chusetts, where  it  turns  and  runs  in  a  north-easterly  direction  and  falls  into 
the  Atlantic.  The  Connecticut  rises  in  the  highlands  which  separate 
this  state  from  Canada,  and  passing  through  the  lake  of  the  same  nanie,  and 
running  south  between  Vermont  and  New-Hampshire,  passes  into  Massa- 
chusetts. The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Connecticut,  commencing  at  the 
south,  are  Ashuelot,  which  empties  itself  near  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
state  ;  Sugar  River,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  Sunapee  Lake  ;  lower  Am- 
monoosuck,  whicii  rises  in  the  White  Mountains,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Merrimack,  and  falls  into  the  river  near  Bath  and  upper  Ammonoosuck, 
which  empties  itself  at  Northumberland.  The  principal  tributaries  to  the 
Merrimack  from  the  west  are  the  Nashua,  which  comes  from  Massachusetts 
and  empties  itself  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state;  the  Cootoocook, 
which  empties  itself  at  Concord ;  and  Baker's  River,  which  rises  in  Moose- 
heloc  mountain,  and  empties  itself  at  Plymouth.  The  tributaries  from  the 
east  are  Winnipiseogee  River,  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  and  Squam  Rivet, 
which  is  the  outlet  of  Squam  Lake.  The  principal  branches  of  the  Piscata- 
qua are  the  Swamscot  or  Eseter  and  Cocheco  rivers,  both  of  which  join  it 
near  ite  mouth. 

The  Isle  of  Shoals,  eight  in  number,  lie  in  the  ocean  eleven  miles  south- 
east of  Portsmouth.  A  part  belong  to  Maine  and  a  part  to  New-Hamp- 
shire. They  consist  of  barren  rocks,  and  are  inhabited  by  a  few  fisher- 
men. 

The  State  of  New-Hampshire  possesses  many  remarkable  peculiarities 
which  are  considered  as  natural  curiositios.  The  "  Notch"  has  been  advert- 
ed to  before.  Bellows' Falls  ate  m  the  Connecticut  River  at  Walpole.  The 
whole  descent  of  the  river  in  the  space  of  a  hundred  yards,  is  forty-four 
feet.  There  are  several  pitches,  one  above  another,  at  the  highest  of  which 
a  large  rock  divides  the  stream  into  two  channels,  each  about  ninety  feet 
wide.     When  the  water  is  low,  the  eastern  channel  is  dry,  being  crossed  bv 
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a  bar  of  solid  rock,  aad  tlie  whole  stream  fells  into  the  western  channel, 
where  it  is  conti-aeted  to  the  breadth  of  sixteen  feet,  and  ilows  with  aston- 
ishing force  and  rapidity. 

The  White  Mountains  are  frequently  visited  by  travellers.  Mount 
WashingtoE  is  usually  ascended  from  tie  south-east.  After  climbing  the 
aides  of  the  mountain  for  some  distance,  the  forest  trees  begin  to  diminish 
in  height,  till  at  the  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet,  a  region  of  dwarfish  ever- 
greens surrounds  the  mountain  with  a  foi-midable  hedge  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  thickness.  After  this,  the  bald  part  of  the  mountain,  which  is  very  steep, 
and  consisto  of  naked  rocks,  presents  a  scene  of  desolation ;  but  the  labors 
of  the  aspirant  are  recompensed  for  his  toil,  if  the  sky  bo  serene,  by  a  most 
noble  and  extensive  prospect.  On  the  south-east  there  is  a  view  of  the  At- 
lantic, the  nearest  part  of  which  is  distant  sixty-five  miles  in  a  right  line  ; 
on  the  south,  Winnipiseogee  Lake  lies  in  full  view ;  on  the  south-east  the 
summit  of  Mooseheloc,  and  far  away  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon  is  Grand 
Monadnoek.  The  ban-en  roclcs  which  extend  a  great  distance  in  every  di- 
rection irom  the  summit,  add  a  melandioly  cast  to  the  grandeur  of  the  scene. 
The  recent  geolo^cal  survey  of  this  state  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Jackson,  has 
i  in  the  discovery  of  extensive  copper  and  iron  mines.  A  eopper- 
n  Coos  county,  yields  an  ore  of  33  per  cent,  of  pure  copper.  New- 
hire  also  abounds  in  granite  and  marble,  with  many  other  mmeral 
substances  of  equal  value. 

The  ^gregate  population  of  New  Hampshire  in  1850  was  317,864,  cl- 
one person  to  every  19  acres ;  and  its  distribution  into  the  ten  counties 
into  whith  the  state  ]S  divided,  was  as  follows  : 
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The  mdu'tiy  of  New  Hampshire  is  chiefly  agncultnral,  but  of  late  jeara 
minufictuie^  have  sprung  up  and  aie  now  making  oonsideiable  piogreas. 
CommeiLG  and  mternil  tra  le  have  hkeivise  leeeived  in  impetus  since  the 
introduction  of  railroads,  while  al!  minor  employments  aie  prosperuig. 
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Agriculture  employs  tiiree  fourths  of  the  whole  population.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  are  similar  in  every  respect  to  those  ordinarily  grown  in 
northern  latitudes.  In  this  state,  however,  the  ruggedness  of  the  eountry 
and  austerity  of  the  climate,  is  prejudidal  to  some  growths.  The  great 
crops  ai'O  IndijHi  ooi'a  and  oats,  about  1,500,000  bushels  of  each  being  the 
average  annual  product ;  wheat  is  next  in  extent,  yielding  about  200,000 
bushels ;  lye  about  two  thirds  that  amount,  and  then  buckwheat  and  barley, 
which  are  comparatively  small  crops.  The  potato  ci'op  yields  about 
5,000,000  bushels  annually,  and  about  half  a  miLlion  tons  of  hay  are  cured. 
Maple  sugar  is  produced  to  a  very  laige  amount.  The  live  stock  consists 
of  about  48,000  horses,  262,000  neat  cattle,  800,000  sheep,  and  140,000 
swme,  and  poultry  to  the  value  of  $120,000.  The  product  of  wool  is  at 
the  rate  of  1,300,000  pounds  per  annum.    Lumber  is  also  largely  pi-oduced. 

The  capital  invested  in  manufactures  is  about  116,000,000,  showing  an 
increase  of  75  per  cent,  since  1840.  The  chief  manufactures  are  cotton  and 
wooUai  goods,  in  the  production  of  which  three  fourths  the  factory  cap- 
ital of  iJie  state  is  employed.  The  minor  maau&ctures  are  paper,  hats 
and  caps,  glass  and  ci'Ockeiy,  Ifrioks  and  lime,  etc.  There  are  tdso  con- 
sidei-able  numbers  of  tiomeries  and  other  leaUier  mauufaotories,  carriage 
factories,  powder  mills,  and  mills  of  other  descriptions.  The  value  of 
home-made  goods  averages  anniiaDy  about  8l  per  head  of  the  population. 

Mining  and  tlie  fisheries  ai-e  comparatively  of  small  aecount.  On  the 
coast,  however,  a  number  of  fishing  stations  have  long  been  established, 
and  some  tonnage  is  employed  in  the  mackerel  and  cod  fisheries. 

New  Hampshire  has  but  one  port  on  the  Atlantic,  and  as  far  as  its  direct 
foreign  commerce  is  concerned  it  might  as  well  be  without  any.  In  1849- 
50  the  total  value  of  its  exports  to  foreign  countries  was  only  $8,937,  and 
for  the  same  year  its  imports  amounted  only  to  $49,079.  The  amount 
exported,  however,  does  not  indicate  that  it  has  no  exportable  produce,  but 
that  what  it  has  is  carried  to  ports  of  other  states.  The  sliipping  employed 
in  the  foreign  ti'ade  was  19,357  tons,  as  follows  : 

HatiDDalits.                               Enlerud.                    Clearer!.  Total. 

Foreign 7^472 7^31 icjoos 


Total. ...11,044 8,218 19,257 

The  shipping  owned  within  the  state  on  the  30th  June,  1850,  was  S3,093 
tons,  of  which  14,979  tons  were  registered,  and  the  i-emainder  licensed,  etc. 
The  proportion  of  the  latter  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  was  4,025  tons : 
in  the  cod-iisheries,  2,664  tons ;  and  in  the  mackerel-fisheries,  1,204  tons! 
The  number  of  ships  built  in  1849-50  was  10,  and  the  tonnage,  6,914  tons; 
but  the  greater  part  of  this  was  built  for  other  states.  In  1805  the  ex 
ports  of  New  Hampshire  were  valued  at  1608,408,  amd  in  1810  at  $234, 
650.  To  1825  they  averaged  $200,000,  but  since  that  period  have  rapidly 
declined.    The  coasting  trade,  however,  lias  greatly  increased. 

There  are  22  banks  in  the  state,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $9,375,900, 
the  capital  of  the  banks  varying  from  $50,000  to  $200,000.  The  oircula- 
fion  amounted  in  December,  1850,  to  $1,897,111,  and  the  deposits  to 
$566,634.  The  principal  assets  were  specie,  $129,399 ;  debts  due,  $4,338, 
120;  real  estate,  $43,670,  etc. 

The  means  of  internal  communication  are  being  rapidly  improved.  At 
the  dose  of  1850,  16  railroads  had  been  built,  wim  an  aggregate  length  of 
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513  miles.  The  principal  of  these  ai'e:  the  Eastern  Railroad,  16.8  miles; 
the  Nashua  and  Concord  Eailroad,  35  miles;  the  Nortiem  Eailroad,  81.7 
miles;  the Mimcheater and Lawfeace Railroad, 33.5 miles;  theSullivan Rail- 
road, 35.6  miles ;  the  Concord  and  Montre^  Railroad,  69  miles ;  the  Ports- 
mouth Slid  Concord  Eailroad,  40  mil^ ;  the  Concord  and  Qaremont,  50 
iiiiles ;  and  others,  aa  the  Aahuelot,  the  Contoocook  Valley,  Central,  Coehe- 
CO,  and  Great  Falls  and  Conway,  etc.  The  navigation  of  the  Mei-rimac  has 
been  improved  hy  dams,  locks,  and  short  canala  ;  theae  are  at  Bow  Falls, 
riookset  Falls,  Amoskeag  Falls,  Uaion  Falls,  and  Sewall'a  Falls.  Th(j 
Middleaex  Canal  affords  a  boatable  communication  between  Boston  and 
(>>ncord.  The  effect  these  lines  have  had  on  the  intei'este  of  tbe  state  ai'e 
apparrait  in  the  rapid  progveas  made  of  late  years  in  every  department  of 
industry.     With  one  exception  tlieir  seaward  terminua  is  at  Boston. 

Education  in  New  HampsMre  is  liberally  provided  for,  aad  its  Common 
Schools  have  long  been  fostered  by  the  state.  The  whole  number  of  school 
dLstriets,  in  1850,  was  3,167,  and  the  average  attendance  at  these  was,  in 
summer,  46.223,  and  in  winter,  60,271,  eadi  season  averaging  about  nine 
H-eeks,  The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  1,346  males,  and  961  fe^ 
males;  the  monthly  wages  of  the  first  was  $14  73;  and  of  the  latter,  $6  31, 
varying,  however,  in  the  several  distriots.  The  whole  amount  expended  in 
the  support  of  these  schools  was  $174,518,  of  which  sum  $145,892  were 
raised  by  tax,  and  the  remainder  eitiier  contributed  by  tte  state  or  received 
from  the  proceeds  of  local  funds.  The  teachers  have  an  Institute.  The 
subools  have  hitlierto  been  under  a  State  Superintendent,  but  in  1850  were 
placed  under  the  charge  of  County  Superintendents,  There  is  an  asylum 
tor  the  Insane  at  Concord,  but  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  are  provided  for  at  the 
Ameiican  Asylum  at  Hartford,  and.  the  Blind  at  the  Asyluin  at  Boston, 

The  only  collegiate  institution  is  Dartmouth  College,  at  Hsmover, 
founded  in  1769.  It  has  S  professors,  and  in  1850  had  221  students. 
Its  library  contains  16,500  volumes.  The  New  Hampshire  Medical  School, 
attached  to  this  institution,  was  founded  in  1797.  In  1850  it  had  7  pro- 
fessors and~62  students;  its  graduates  at  the  same  date  numhoring  758. 
This  school  has  a  good  apparatus  for  philosophical  and  chemical  purposes, 
juid  a  valuable  Matomical  museum.  There  are  three  theological  schools ; 
tlie  Methodist  Genera!  Biblical  Institute,  at  Concord,  founded  in  1847,  had 
ill  1850,  3  teadiera,  40  students,  and  a  libi-ary  of  S,000  volumes;  the  Gil- 
nianton  ITieological  Semiaary,  founded  in  1835,  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Congregationaliats,  and  in  1850  had  3  pi-ofessora,  and  23  students,  and 
its  library  contained  4,300  volumes ;  and  the  New  Hampton  Theological 
Seminary,  under  Baptist  direction,  was  founded  in  1825 ;  in  1850  it  had  two 
teachers,  and  36  students,  and  in  its  library,  3,000  volumeSi 

The  principal  religious  denominations  are  the  Baptists,  Congregationaiists, 
and  Methodists:  in  1850  the  Baptists  had  7  associations,  96  rfiurches,  73 
ordained  and  14  licensed  ministers,  and  8,526  church  members;  the  Con- 
gr^ationalists,  211  chnrdies,  192  ministers,  and  24,639  church  members; 
and  the  Methodists,  181  ministers,  and  9J23  ohui-eh  membera.  Of  the 
other  denominations,  the  Protestant  Episcopalians,  Universalists,  Unita- 
rians, etc.,  ai'e  the  most  prominent.  Roman  Catholics  are  few  in  number, 
and  are  excluded  by  the  Constitution  from  polilaeal  power.  New  Hampshire 
is  the  only  one  of  the  United  States  that  gives  to  one  religious  sect  a  pre- 
ference over  another. 

New  Hampshire  was  grimted  in  1632  to  John  Mason  and  F,  Goi^ea, 
and  the  first  settlements  wei'e  begun  in  1633,  at  Dover  and  Portsmouth.    In 
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1641  it  was  annexed  to  Massachusetts,  but  in  1679  it  again  liecame  a  sepa- 
fate  province.  New-Hampshire,  with  the  other  New-England  States, 
in  1686,  was  placed  under  the  government  of  Sir  Edmund  Andross  ;  the 
union  with  Massachusetts  was  revived  in  1689,  and  continued  until  1692. 
From  1699  to  1703  it  was  united  to  Massachusetts  and  New- York. 
In  the  latter  year  it  was  wholly  under  Massachusetts,  but  in  1741  a  final 
separation  took  place.  After  the  revolutionary  war,  to  which  it  raised  a 
subsidy  of  12,409  men,  it  formed  a  constitution,  and  has  since  been  an  in- 
dependent member  of  the  union.  The  English  authority  was  extinguished 
in  this  state  in  1775,  and  in  1776  a  temporary  government  was  established, 
which  continued  during  the  war,  a  president  being  annually  elected. 

CoNCOftD,  the  capital,  lie?  on  both  sides  of  the  Merrimack,  which  is  span- 
ned by  two  bridges.  Lat.  43^  13'  20"  N.,  and  long.  11°  29'  W.  The  city 
lies  chiefly  on  two  streets,  one  of  which  extends  nearly  two  miles.  The 
public  buildings  are  a  state-house,  a  court-house,  jail,  state  prison,  &c. ; 
there  are  also  numerous  churches  and  many  elegant  private  buildings;  The 
state-house  is  a  beautiful  structure  of  hewn  granite,  12iS  feet  long  and  49 
feet  wide,  with  a  projection  of  four  feet  on  each  front,  and  cost  over  |80,000. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  fine  cupola.  The  hall  of  the  representatives  and  sen 
ate  chamber  are  spacious  and  elegant  rooms.  The  city  contained  in  1850, 
fifty-six  stores;  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  amount  of  $40,810; 
it  had  one  fulling  mill ;  one  wool  factory ;  and  three  tanneries,  &c.  There 
were  published  at  that  date  six  weeltly  newspapers  amj  one  periodical.  The 
academy  contained  ISO  students,  and  thirty— six  common  and  primary 
schools  educated  2,180  scholars.  Population,  8,584.  By  locks  and  canals 
around  the  falls  of  the  Merrimack  and  the  Middlesex  Canal,  a  valu- 
able communication  exists  with  Boston  ;  there  is  also  a  communication  by 
railroad.  Turkey  Pond,  containing'  an  area  of  700  acres,  and  Long 
Pond,  500  acres,  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  on  the  west  side  of  the  city. 

Portsmouth,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua,  is  the  largest  and  most 
commercial  town  in  the  state.  Its  harbor  is  unsurpassed  in  the  world,  be- 
in^  s^e,  easily  defended,  and  having  forty  feet  of  water  at  the  lowest  tides. 
It  IS  completely  land  locked,  and  protected  by  several  large  islands  from  the 
winds.  The  town  is  iieatly  built,  and  has  a  population  of  9,739  inhabitants, 
who  carry  on  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries  with  some  activity,  and  prtse- 
cute  some  branches  of  manufactures.  The  navy  station  of  Kittery  is  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  river.  Lat.  43^  4'  35"N.,  and  long.  70°  45'  50" 
W.  Portsmouth  was  first  settled  in  16S3,  under  the  auspices  of  Mason  and 
Gorges.     It  has  several  times  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  other  principal  places  are  Dover,  Nashua,  Keene,  Exeter,  Manches- 
ter, Peterborough,  Walpole,  Claremont,  Gilmanton,  Meredith,  Hanover  and 
Haverhill. 


THE    STATE    OF    VERMONT. 

Vermont  is  the  north- westernmost  of  the  New-England  States,  and  lies 
between  the  parallels  of  43*^  58'  and  45°  north  latitude,  and  the  meridians 
of  71©  33'  and  7Z°  25'  west  longitude.  The  state  is  bounded  north  by 
Lower  Canada,  as  settled  by  the  treaty  of  18^  ;  east  by  the  western  bank 
of  the  Connecticut  River,  which  separates  it  from  New-Hampshire ;  south 
by  Massachusetts,  and  west  by  New-York,  from  which  it  is  separated 
chiefly  by  Lake  Champlain.     It  is  157^  miles  long,  from  north  to  south, 
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and  61  wide,  from  east  to  west,  and  contains  a  sapeitu  laj  aica  of  10,212 
square  miles,  or  6,535,68D  acres. 

The  surface  of  Vermont  is,  with  little  exception,  hilly  and  mountainous. 
The  Green  Mountains,  from  which  the  „tite  derives  its  name,  come  from 
Massachusetts,  and  run  through  its  <,entre  In  the  southern  part  of  Wash- 
ington county  they  divide  into  two  chams  the  western  and  prmcipal  ch^n 
continuing  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  terminating  near  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  state :  the  eastern,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
"  height  of  land,"  strikes  off  to  the  north-east,  dividing  the  w  aters  which 
fall  into  Lake  Memphremagog  and  Like  Champlain  The  western  range 
presents  the  highest  summits,  but  his  inequalities,  which  ifford  a  passage 
for  Onion  and  La  Moelle  rivers.  The  loftiest  culminations  m  the  Green 
Mountains,  are  Killiugton  Peak,  a  few  milej  east  of  Rutland  3,675  feet 
high ;  Camel's  Rump,  about  half-way  between  Butlington  and  Montpelier, 
4,190  feet ;  and  Mansfield  Mountain,  a  few  miles  farther  north,  4,280  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sei.  Asuutney  i=  a  ningle  mountdin,  five  miles 
Bouth-west  of  Windsor,  3,320  feet  in  height 

The  soil  of  Vermont  is  in  general  fertile,  being  Ijr  the  mo^t  part  deep 
and  of  a  dark  color,  moist,  loamy,  and  well-watered  The  mtervale  lands 
are  esteemed  best;  bordering  on  these  is  a  atiip,  one  or  two  miles  wide, 
which. is  comparatively  poor ;  but  beyond  this  the  land  possesses  a  fertility 
nearly  equal  to  that  on  the  rivers.  The  soil  is  peculiarly  well-adapted  for 
the  cereal  grains,  especially  on  the  margins  of  the  laJtea  and  rivers.  Gra- 
iiing  is  also  extensively  engaged  in  by  the  inhabitants,  and  even  on  the 
Green  Mountains  are  fine  grazing  farms.  The  natural  growths  east  of  the 
mountains  are  birch,  beach,  mtipie,  ash,  elm,  and  butternut,  and  on  the 
west  the  growth  of  the  hard  woods  is  intermixed  with  pine  and  other  ever- 
greens. 

The  climate  is  nearly  assimilated  to  that  of  New-Hampshire.  The  win- 
ter commences  in  November,  and  snow  lies  from  the  middle  of  December 
to  the  middle  of  March.  On  the  side  of  the  hills  it  is  of^en  from  four 
to  six  feet  deep  The  thermometer  ranges  from  Q4P  to  15°  or  20^^ 
below  zero ;  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  43i°  Fahr.  Trees  bud 
from  the  6th  to  the  2!Kh  April,  and  flowers  from  the  close  of  May.  Wheat 
and  oats  are  sown  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  ripen  about  the  middle 
of  August.  The  first  frost  appears  frora  the  middle  of  September  to  the 
commencement  of  October,  but  is  light  until  November. 

Lake  Champlain  lies  between  New- York  and  Vermont,  Its  length,  from 
Whitehall;  at  its  southern  extremity  to  its  termination,  24  miles  north  of 
the  Canada  line,  is  I2S  miles ;  its  breadth  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  sixteen 
miles,  and  its  surface  covers  about  600  square  miles.  There  are  several 
large  island.*!  in  the  northern  part  of  the  lake,  the  principal  of  which  are 
North  and  South  Hero  and  Isle  La  Motte.  The  outlet  of  the  lake  is  the 
River  Sorelle,  which  runs  north  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  Lake  Memphre- 
magog is  partly  in  this  state,  but  principally  in  Canada.  It  is  30  miles 
long,  and  discharges  its  waters  through  the  St.  Francis  River  into  the  St 
Lawrence.  Lake  Champlain  is  connected  with  the  Hudson  River  by  a 
canal  64  miles  long,  which  joins  the  river  a  little  north  of  Albany,  and 
also  forms  a  junction  with  the  Erie  Canal.  There  are  several  good  harbors 
in  Vermont  on  this  lake,  the  principal  of  which  are  Burlington,  St.  Albans, 
Vergennes,  &c.  &c. 

The  Connecticut  receives  several  streams,  flowing  from  the  eastern  de- 
clivity of  the  mountains,  the  principal  of  which,  commencing  at  the  south. 
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ate  the  West  River,  Queeohy,  White  River,  and  the  PassTimBic.  The  riv- 
ers which  fall  into  Lake  Champlain,  beginning  in  the  north,  are  Misais^ae, 
which  rises  south-west  of  Lake  Memphi'emagog,  and  ttischarges  itself  into 
Missisc[ue  Bay;  La  Moelle,  whioh  rises  south  of  the  same  lake,^  and  rnn- 
ning  west,  empties  itself  10  miles  north  of  Burlington  ;  Onion  River, 
which  rises  atilt  farther  south,  and  running  nearly  parallel  with  La  Moelie, 
passes  by  Montpelier,  and  joins  the  late  four  mUea  north-west  of  Burling- 
ton ;  Otter  Creek,  which  rises  in  the  soiith-western  part  of  the  state,  and, 
canning  west  of  north,  passes  by  Rutland,  Middlebury,  and  Vergennes, 
and  empties  itself  twenty  miles  south  of  Burlington.  None  of  the  rivers 
of  Vermont  are  navigable,  except  for  a  few  miles  from  their  mouths ;  but 
they  abound  with  valuable  mill-sites. 

The  popnlation  of  Vermont,  in  1850;  amounted  to  313,611,  or  in  the 
proportion  of  oae  person  to  every  21  acres;  and  was  thus  distributed 
among  the  14  counties  into  which  the  state  is  divided : 


Addison... 

Caledonia  . 
Ccitt«nden 

....26,441. 

18,512. 

....23,081, 
....28,927. 

.Tfi.. 

-  11.. 
..     6.. 
..109.. 
..     8.. 
..  86.. 
..      8.. 

.§6,549 
.18,589 
.28,086 
.29,086 
.  4,650 
.28,686 
.  4.145 
.10,872 

Orange 27,277 

Orleans ,....16,698 

Rutland 32,939 

Windliam 29,025 

Windsor 38,208 

Total....  312,903 

...  14.. 
...120.. 
...  14.. 
...  37.. 
...112.. 

..."709.. 

.^7,296 
.16,707 
.88,059 
.24,654 

Franklin  .. 
(Jcand  tsle 

....28,600. 
....  4,142. 
....10,869. 

ite  Persons . . 

orud     ;;        - 

Total 

WhiiB 
.   8M4i.... 
.168,908.... 
.216,963.... 

813,611 

..  lS%... ^-Hlf^R 

66 843 

..       700 

...159,730 168,871 

. .  31.^,611 

1790 

1800 

1810 

...256. 
...657. 
...750. 

17 85,416 

- 164,465 

- 217,713 

- 285,764 

— 280,652 

- 291,948 

— 318.611 

""pefioi. 

69,049.. 
68,248... 

...80.8 
...40.8 

.279,771.... 
.291,218,... 
.S12.90S.... 

...881. 
...780. 
...709. 

1850 

21.663.. 

....  7.4 

The  number  of  dwelling-houses  in  ehe  state,  on  the  1st  June,  18SG,  was 
56,548,  and  the  number  of  fiuuilies  59,665,  and  hence  the  ratio  of  famUies 
to  each  dwelling  is  1,06,  and  tlie  ratio  of  persons  5.5,  indioating  a  ratio  of 
about  five  persons  to  each  family.  The  deaths  occurring  in  1849-50 
amounted  to  3,130,  or  a  ratio  of  one  death  to  each  100  persona.  The  returns 
giving  this  result,  however,  are  probably  inoorreet. 

The  industry  of  this  state  is  essentially  agricultural,  no  less  than  three 
fourths  of  the  whole  population  being  engaged  in  farming  and  grazing. 
The  whole  number  of  farms  in  1850  was  29,809.  Tho  live  stock  is  esti- 
mated at  420,000  neat  cattle ;  67,000  horses  and  mules ;  200,000  sheep ; 
320,000  hogs;  and  poultry  to  the  value  of  about  ©180,000,  Oats  yield 
the  largest  cereal  crop,  the  production  being  upwards  of  4,000,000  bushels ; 
of  Indian  corn  about  1,600,000  bushels  are  produced;  of  wheat  500,000 
bushels ;  of  rye  and  buckwheat  about  450,000  bushels  each  ;  and  of  barley 
70,000  bushels.     The  potatoe  crop  varies  from  seven  to  eight  millions  of 
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bushels,  and  that  of  haj  is  about  800,000  tons.  Animal  products,  and  the 
products  of  the  dairy,  are  large  and  valuable ;  and  the  forest  yields  ex- 
portable  articles  in  the  shape  of  lumber,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  &c. 

Manufactures  in  this  state  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  production  of 
coarse  and  bulky  articles,  as  leather,  bricks  and  lime,  paper,  woollen 
goods,  &o.  The  woollen  trade  employs  fally  one  fourth  of  the  whole  man- 
ufaoturing  capital  of  the  state.  Domestic,  or  home-made  articles,  are  pro- 
duced largely,  and  perhaps  few  states,  in  this  respect,  exhibit  a  greater 
thrift  and  industry  than  Verinoat.  Mining,  except  in  a  very  few  localities, 
is  but  little  attended  to.  although  many  of  the  useful  metals,  and  much 
flue  building  material,  are  found  in  the  state. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Vermont  is  very  limited.  Its  only  direct  out- 
let is  Burlington,  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  hence  the  eastern  portions  of 
the  state  must  depend  on  other  states  for  a  market.  The  value  of  exports 
in  1849-50  was  @430,90S,  and  of  imports  ®463,092,  but  thia  year  was  one 
of  more  than  average  prosperity.  The  entrances  amounted  to  99,435  tons, 
and  the  clearances  to  82.856  tons.  The  shipping  owned  within  the  state 
on  the  30th  June,  1850,  was  4,530  tons,  3,096  tons  of  which  was  navigated 
by  steam. 

The  transit  and  internal  trade  of  Vermont  is  considerable,  and  is  con- 
stantly being  extended.  This  state  has  of  late  years  progressed  wonder- 
fully, and  has  now  several  long  lines  of  railroad,  extending  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Massachusetts  and  New-Hampshire  to  Burlington  and  Canada; 
and  lines  also  extend  south-west  from  Rutland  to  Whitehall  and  Troy,  in 
New-York.  More  than  300  miles  of  road  are  now  in  working  order  with- 
in the  state. 

Vermont  has  23  banks,  and  it  is  a  highly  creditable  fact  that  they  are 
all  solvent,  and  well  managed.  Their  condition  in  1850  was  as  follows : — 
Liabilities:  capital  stock  $1,829,395;  oiroulfttion $2,321,808  ;  other  liabil- 
ities $351,659— total  liabilities  $4,502,862,  Resources:  spedie  S!29,811 ; 
discounts  $3,541.081 ;  deposits  $905,320;  other  assets  $346,619 — total 
$4,623,731. 

The  means  of  education  in  this  state  are  ample,  bnt  nevertheless  the 
system  cannot  compete  with  that  pursued  in  Massachusetts  or  New-York. 
The  oldest  collegiate  institution  is  the  University  of  Vermont,  founded  in 
1791.  Its  library  contained  about  12,000  volumes.  Middlebury  College 
was  finished  in  1800  ;  it  has  sis  profeesore,  and  in  1860  had  63  students. 
Its  library  counts  7,054  volumes,  Norwioh  University,  founded  in  1834, 
has  Jilso  sis  professors,  and  in  1850 had  59  students.  There  are  two  medi- 
cal schools  in  the  state.  The  Castleton  Medical  College  was  founded  in 
1818,  and  has  seven  professors,  and  in  1850  had  104  students.  The  Ver- 
mont Medical  College,  at  Woodstock,  dates  from  1835,  and  in  1850  had 
90  students  atteuding  its  courses.  Theological  seminaries  are  numerous. 
Academies  and  grammar-schools  are  from  50  to  60  in  number,  and  in  these 
between  4,000  and  6,000  students  are  ooastantly  being  educated.  The 
common  sohools  of  the  state  are  under  the  chai-ge  of  a  state  superintendent. 
According  to  the  School  Report  of  1850  the  number  of  school  districts  was 
2.647.  and  the  number  of  scholars  95,616.  The  state  gave  for  the  support 
of  those  $74,180,  hut  the  whole  cost,  the  balance  of  which  is  raised  by  tax 
in  tieseveral  districts,  amounted  to  $204,695.  The  teachers'  wages  aver- 
aged, for  males,  $13,78  per  month,  and  for  females,  $.5.60  per  month.  The 
number  of  weeks  taught  bymales  was  13.125.  at  a  total  cost  of  $65,896, 
and  by  females  41.721,  at  a  cost  of  $58,475.  There  was  formerly  a  sepa- 
rate fund  for  the  support  of  schools,  but  this  was  abolished  in  1845,  and 
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appropriated  to  pay  off  the  state  debt.  Tbey  are  now  supported  by  an  an- 
nuai  appropriation  and  district  taxation.  Tbe  Vermont  Aajlum  for  the 
Insane,  at  Erattleboro',  is  an  iiistitutioB  of  great  value,  and  in  August 
1849  Lad  under  treatment  448  patients.  Up  to  that  date  1459  bad  been 
treated,  of  wbiob  656,  or  58.4  per  oent.,  were  recovered.  The  average  charge 
for  patients  is  $100  per  annum.  The  deaf  and  dumb  of  tbia  state  are  edu- 
cated at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  at  tbe  American  Asylum.  Tbe  State  Pri- 
son is  self-supporting,  and  during  tbe  year  ending  Sept.  1849  it  received  34 
convicts,  only  one  of  whom  was  a  female. 

Tbe  religious  denominations  having  tbe  largest  numbers,  are  tbe  Bap- 
tists, Oongregationalists,  and  Methodists.  Roman  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tant Bpiscopaliaus,  are  also  numerous,  and  there  are  several  churches  be- 
longing to  the  minor  sectaries,  as  Unitarians,  &o.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  statistics  of  tbe  condition  of  each  deuomiuation  in.  1S50. 

Baptists .™.?...n' m'.°! "ai..'. s.im 

CongregaMocttlistB...: 194 190 20,20y 

Methodiats — 184 7,849 

Protestant  EpiBcopalians  ...  19 28...., 1,000 

nnitariaijs 4 2 — 

Uiiiveiiialists 84 89 — 

Tbe  Boman  Catholics  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Bos- 
ton, and  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  under  tliat  of  tbe  Bishop  of  Ver- 
mont, whose  diooese  is  co-terminous  with  the  state. 

Tbe  State  of  Vermont  was  first  settled  at  Fort  Dumaier,  by  emigrants 
froui  Ma^aohusetts.  From  1741  to  1764,  New-Hampshire  claimed  the  ter- 
ritory of  Vermont,  and  made  several  grants  of  land  therein.  New- York 
also  claimed  the  territory,  and  obtained  a  grant  from  Parliament,  iu  tbe  year 
1764.  At  tbe  commencement  of  the  revolution,  Vermont  declared  itself 
independent,  yet,  on  account  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  New-York  and 
New- Hampshire,  tbe  Congress  feared  to  admit  it  into  the  Union  as  a  sepa- 
rate independency.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  tbe  Btitish  were  in  the  hopes  of 
detaching  Vermont  from  tbe  revolting  states,  but  she  was  true  to  herself 
through  all  her  difficulties:  "the  Green  Mountain  boys,"  as  they  were 
called,  were  found  among  the  foremost  in  repelling  the  common  enemy,  and 
ail  attempts,  either  to  persuade  or  ooeree  her  into  allegiance  to  the  orowu, 
proved  abortive.  In  1790,  a  treaty  was  made,  by  which  New- York  reliii- 
ciuished  hor  claim  to  the  territory,  receiving  a  consideration  of  SS30.000,  and 
iQ  the  following  year  Vermont  was  admitted  to  full  fellowship  as  an  inde- 
pendent member  of  the  United  States, 

The  present  constitution  was  framed  in  1793,  but  has  since  been  amended, 
Tbe  government  consists  of  a  governor,  executive  council,  senate  and  as- 
sembly, all  chosen  annually  by  the  people.  The  senate  consists  of  30  mem- 
bers, and  the  assembly  of  one  member  from  each  town.  Every  adult  male 
citizen,  of  quiet  and  peaceable  behavior,  may  vote.  The  executive  commit- 
tee, which  has  12  eounoillors,  are  elected  annually,  and  have  a  co-ordinate 
jurisdiction  with  tbe  governor,  who  cannot  act  without  their  consent.  The 
provisions  of  the  constitution,  in  regard  to  negroes  andaliens,  are  liberal  and 
just  Once  in  seven  years  a  "council  of  censors"  is  appointed,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  inc[uire  ■'  whether  the  constitution  has  been  preserved  inviolate,  and 
whether  tlje  executive  and  legislative  branches  have  performed  their  duties  as 
guardians  of  the  commonweal tb ;  whether  taxes  have  been  justly  laid  and  col- 
lected, the  public  moneys  properly  disposed  of,  and  the  laws  duly  executed.'' 

Tlie  judiciary  powers  are  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  c 
judges;  in  County  Courts  or  Courts  of  Common  Picas,  i 
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cuits,  each  County  Court  being  composed  of  one  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  who  is  ex  officio  chief  justice  of  the  County  Courts  of  his  circuit, 
and  two  assistant  judges  for  each  county,  and  in  Justices  of  the  Peace. 
All  the  judges  and  justices  are  chosen  annuaHy  by  the  legislature. 

The  finances  of  the  state  are  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  ;  the  receipts 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  1st,  1849,  were  $119,380,  and  the  expendi- 
tures, $111,053.  The  principal  income  is  from  tax^,  which  amounted,  in 
1849,  to.«87,135. 

MoNTPBLiEH,  the  state  capital,  is  situated  at  the  union  of  the  branches 
of  the  Onion  or  Winooski  River,  in  latitude  44°  16'  N.,  ajid  longitude 
710  32'  W,  Its  site  is  a  plain  of  moderate  extent,  surrounded  by  elevated 
hiHs.  The  great  road  from  Boston  to  Burlington  passes  through  the  town 
and  makes  it  a  great  thoroughfare.  It  contains  a  beautiful  state-house,  a 
court-house,  jail,  several  churches,  15  stores,  several  mills  and  manufactories, 
and  about  4,000  inhabitants.  The  state-house  is  built  of  granite,  72  feet  wide 
in  the  centre,  with  two  wings,  and  is  each  39  feet,  making  a  whoJe  length 
of  130  feet.  It  has  a  projecting  portico  in  the  centre  of  six  Doric  columns, 
6  feet  in  diameter  and  36  feet  high.  The  centre  building  is  100  feet  deep, 
and  the  wings  50  feet  deep.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  fine  dome,  100 
feet  high  from  the  ground  to  the  top.  In  the  interior  are  rooms  for  various 
offices,  and  elegant  halls  for  the  senate  and  representatives.  Its  architec- 
ture is  much  admired. 

Burlington,  on  Lake  Champlain,  is  the  largest  city  within  the  stale. 
Lat.  44°  37'  N.  and  long.  73°  10'  W.  It  is  built  on  a  fine  bay,  which  sets 
up  between  two  points  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  and  forms  a  regular 
curve.  Near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  public  square,  on  which  the 
court-house  is  built,  and  which  is  surrounded  by  brick  stores  and  the  prin- 
cipal hotels.  It  contains  many  neat  and  some  splendid  dwellings,  sur- 
rounded with  shrubbery,  and  generally  having  fine  gardens  in  the  rear. 
Some  of  the  public  buildings  are  spacious  and  elegant,  the  churches  espe- 
cially are  beautiful  specimens  of  architecture.  The  harbor  of  Burlington 
is  the  best  on  the  lake,  and  is  of  easy  access.  It  has  been  much  improved 
by  the  government,  which  has  erected  a  noble  breakwater  to  protect  it  from 
the  west  winds.  Steamboats  stop  here  daily  on  their  way  from  Whitehall 
to  St.  John's.  A  steam  ferry-boat  crosses  at  this  place  to  Fort  Kent,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  to  Plattshurg.  The  university  of  Vermont  is 
located  here.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  north-east  is  the  flourishing  manu- 
facturing village  of  Winooski,  on  Onion  River.  The  river  here  has  a  fall 
of  20  feet,  nearly  perpendicular,  which  afTorda  a  great  water-power,  easily 
avaiiable.  The  first  settlement  in  Burlington  was  made  after  the  peace  of 
1783,  and  it  was  first  organized  in  1787.     Population  5,311. 

The  other  principal  towns  are  St.  Alfaan's,  Swanton,  Vergennes,  in  the 
lake ;  Middiebuvy,  the  seat  of  a  college;  Pittsford,  Rutland,  Manchester, 
Bennington,  Newbury;  Bratlleboro'  which  contains  the  state  lunatic  asylum ; 
Rockingham,  Windsor,  Woodstock  ;  Norwich,  the  seat  of  a  university,  and 
Danville, 
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THE    STATE    OF    MASSACHUSETTS. 

MyvjisAcausETTS,  the  parent  state  of  Now-EngUiiii,  and  the  chief  manH-' 
facturing  district  of  the  United  States,  is  bounded  on  tJje  north  by  Vermont 
and  New-Hampshire ;  east  by  the  Atlantic ;  south  by  the  Atlantic,  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticnt ;  and  west  bj  the  State  of  New-York.  It  lies  be- 
tween 41°  33'  and  42°  52'  N.  latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  690  60'  and 
73°  30'  W.  longitude.  It  is  about  190  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  90  miles,  and  contains  about  7,500  square  miles,  or 
4,800,000  acres. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  diversified.  There  are  several  ranges  of 
mountains  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  continued  from  Vermont  ajid 
New-Hampshire,  and  running  across  the  state  into  Connecticut.  The  first 
is  the  Taghkanic  range,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  Green 
Mountains.  It  leaves  the  range  at  WilUamstown,  in  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  state,  and  traversing  the  county  of  Berkshire,  dividesthe  waters  of  the 
Hudson  from  those  of  the  Housatonic,  and  passes  into  Connecticut.  The 
second  is  the  Green  Mountain  range,  which  runs  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Housatonic,  and  pursues  a  course  east  of  south,  between  the  waters  of  the 
Housatonic  and  those  of  the  Connecticut.  The  third  is  the  Mount  Tom 
range,  which  commences  in  New-Hampshire,  and  running  south-west, 
crosses  Connecticut  River  at  Northampton,  and  then  proceeds  in  a  south- 
erly course  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The  Lyme  range  leaves  Mount 
Tom  range,  about  ten  miles  east  of  Northampton,  and  proceeds  in  a  south- 
erly course  on  the  east  side  of  Connecticut  River.  The  part  of  the  state 
east  of  these  mountains  is  hilly,  except  in  the  south-eastern  counties,  wheve 
it  is  level  and  sandy.  On  the  sea-coast  the  land  is  generally  poor,  particu- 
larly in  the  south-east.  The  rest  of  the  state  has  generally  a  strong  good 
soil,  well  adapted  to  grazing  and  grain.  The  valleys  of  the  Connecticut 
and  the  Housatonic,  especiaJiy,  have  a  fine  soil,  and  embrace  many  flourish- 
ing and  ple.^sant  towns.  The  improvements  in  agriculture  made  in  this 
state  are  highly  respectable  and  laudable.  The  farms  around  Boston  are 
literally  gardens,  from  which  the  capital  is  supplied  with  the  finest  fruit  and 
vegetables.  The  principal  agricultural  productions  are  grass,  Indian  corn, 
rye,  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Apples  are  abundant,  and  large  quantities 
of  cider  ate  made  annually.  Beef,  pork,  butter  and  cheese  are  also  abun- 
dant and  of  excellent  quality.  Among  the  mineral  products  are  iron  ore, 
which  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  Bristol  and  Plymouth ;  and  marble, 
quarries  of  which  have  been  opened  in  Stockbridge  and  other  towns  of 
Berkshire  county.  At  Chelmsford  and  duincy  great  quantities  of  beauti- 
ful granite  are  found,  which  is  much  used  for  building  in  Bcston  and  New- 
York. 

The  greatest  elevation  in  Massachusetts  is  Saddle  Mnunt*m,  on  the 
Titghkanic  range,  4,000  feet  high.  Mount  HoJyoke,  near  Northampton 
is  more  than  1,900  feet,  and  Wachussett  mountain,  in  Princeton,  is  an  iso- 
lated summit,  from  2  to  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sei 


The  county  of  Barnstable  is  a  peninsula,  commonly  called  the  peninsula 
of  Cape  Cod.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a  mail's  arm  bent  inwiids  both  at  the 
elbow  and  the  wrist.  A  great  part  of  this  peninsula  is  sandy  and  biiren, 
and  in  many  places  wholly  destitute  of  vegetation  ;  yet  it  is  populous.  The 
inhabitants  derive  their  support  almost  entirely  from  the  ocean  ;  the  men 
being  constantly  employed  at  sea,  and  the  boys  at  a  very  early  age  being 
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put  on  toard  the  fishing  boats.  In  consoquenco  of  the  violent  east  winds, 
it  ia  supposed  that  the  cape  is  gradually  wearing  away.  Nantucket  Island 
lies  south  of  Gape  Cod.  It  is  fifteen  miles  long,  and  contains  about  fifty 
square  miles.  The  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  but  in  some  parts  rich  and  pro- 
ductive, particularly  in  hay.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  of  the  denom- 
ination of  Friends.  The  men  are  generally  robust,  enterprising  seamen, 
extensively  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  are  as  skilful  and  adventurous 
ae  any  in  the  world.  To  the  south-east  of  this  island  are  the  Nantucket 
shoals,  where  many  vessels  have  been  shipwrecked.  They  extend  about 
fifty  miles  in  length  and  forty-five  in  breadth.  Martha's  Vineyard  lies  w^t 
of  Nantucket.  It  is  twenty  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  ten  broad.  There 
is  a  spacious  harbor  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  oalled  Holmes'  Hole. 
Vessels  bound  to  Boston  or  the  eastward  are  frequently  seen  here  in  great 
numbers,  waiting  for  a  wind  to  enable  them  to  double  Cape  Cod.  It  is 
calculated  that  more  than  1000  vessels  anchor  here  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
Elizabeth  Islands  are  small  islands,  extending  in  a  row  about  eighteen  miles 
in  length,  along  the  south-east  side  of  Buzzard's  Bay.  Plum  Island  extends 
along  the  coast  from  Newburyport,  south,  to  Ipswich,  It  is  nine  miles 
long  and  one  broad,  and  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow 
sound,  over  which  a  bridge  has  been  built.  In  the  season,  when  plums  are 
ripe,  this  island  is  the  resort  of  the  neighboring  inhabitants,  and  a  scene  of 
lively  amusement.  The  principal  capes  are  Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod,  on' 
each  side  of  Massachusetts  Bay  ;  Cape  Malabar,  at  the  south-east  eitremity 
of  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod ;  Sandy  Point,  on  the  north  side  of  Nantucket 
Island ;  and  G^  Head,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Martha's  Vineyard. 

Connecticut  Biver  crosses  the  western  part  of  the  state  from  north  to 
south,  intersecting  the  counties  of  Franklin,  Hampshire  and  Hampden, 
and  passes  into  Connecticut.  The  Merrimack  comes  from  New-Hamp- 
shire, and  running  north-east,  empties  at  Newburyport.  Ipswich  Biver  is 
a  small  stream  which  falls  into  Ipswich  harbor,  at  the  south  end  of  Plum 
Island.  Charles  River  falls  into  Boston  harbor,  between  Boston  and 
Charlestown.  Neponset  River  falls  into  Boston  harbor  on  the  south  aide 
of  the  town.  Taunton  River  rises  in  Plymouth  county,  and  i-uns  south- 
west into  Narragansett  Bay,  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  twenty  miles,  to 
Taunton,  The  principal  branches  of  the  Merrimack  are  the  Concord  and 
Nashua  Rivers,  The  principal  branches  of  the  Connecticut  are  MOler's 
Biver  and  the  Chicapee  from  the  east,  and  Deerfield  and  We3tfi.eld  from 
the  west.  The  Housatonic  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  Berkshire  county, 
and  flows  south  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Massachusetts  Bay,  that  gives  name  to  the  state,  which  is  often  oalled 
the  Bay  State,  extends  from  Cape  Ann  on  the  north,  40  miles,  to  Cape  Cod 
on  the  south,  and  includes  Boston  and  Cape  God  Bays,  Buzzard's  Bay,  on 
the  south  shore,  is  30  miles  in  length,  Boston  Harbor  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world :  capacious,  safe,  easy  of  entrance,  and  easily  defended,  but  in 
the  winter  season  is  often  ice-bound.  New-Bedford,  on  Buzzard's  Bay,  baa 
a  fine  harbor. 

The  climate  of  Massachusetts  differs  little  from  that  of  the  New-  Eng- 
land States  in  general.  On  the  coast,  and  within  the  range  of  sea-influ- 
ence, it-is  muoh  more  equable  and  mild  than  in  the  interior,  but  is  subject 
to  fogs.  The  severe  cold  of  winter  is  only  of  short  duration,  and  that  sea- 
son can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  set  in  before  December,  The  harbors,  how- 
ever, are  frequently  closed  by  ice  for  several  weeks  together,  ,  In  the  inte- 
rior the  rivers  are  i\8ually  frozen  over  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  the  roads 
aie  blocked  up  with  snow.     The  reign  of  winter  terminates  with  March, 
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although  sometimes  prolonged  fer  into  April.  It  is  succeeded  by  »  season 
of  rapid  Tegetation,  and  by  tlie  middle  of  June,  the  summer  season,  which 
is  as  hot  and  sultry  as  in  Florida,  has  fairly  comaienced.  The  heat  of  July 
and  August  is  often  escessive,  but  the  nights  are  cool,  and  for  a  great  part 
of  the  time  the  air  is  temperate,  cleai-,  and  elaatio.  The  sea  breezes  prevail 
in  thia  aeetion  in  ■winter,  bringing  cold,  sleety  weather,  but  in  summer  a 
moist  coolness  that  gratefliily  relieves  the  heats.  Rain  falls  on  the  average 
about  60  days  in  the  year,  and  in  amount  varies  from  46  to  53  inches. 
The  endemic  diseases  of  the  climate  are  affections  of  the  lungs;  but  con- 
sumption is  not  more  prevalent  thMi  in  other  parts. 

The  state  is  divided  into  14  counties,  and  in  1850  coEtained  a  popula- 
tion of  994,499  inhabitants.  The  distribution  of  these  into  the  several 
counties  was  in  the  following  proportions : 


.  35,153. 

..    128.. 

.  86,276 

MiddleBei. 

.160,694 

48,269. 

..1,333.. 

.  49,592 

Nantucket 

.    8,110. 

ErisWl.... 

74,746. 

..1,481.. 

.  76,577 

Norfolk... 

.  78,661 

l>ute*a 

.     4,487. 

-.    588.. 

.     4:B40 

Piymonth. 

.  65jjao 

Suffolk... 

Franklin.. 
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..      91.. 

.  80,870 

Woroester. 
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Hampden . . 
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..    603.. 
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373.254.. 
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032,889 
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..  48,796... 
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"X%. 

...^78,717... 

...423,245.-. 
....472,040... 
....528,287.., 
....610,408... 

'znbo. 

1800.... 
1810.... 
1820.... 
1830.... 

V."     1.'. 

..  11.9 
..    11.5 
..   10.8 
..  16.6 

1850 985,704 8,7S5 — 994.499 256,800 84  8 

ITie  total  number  of  dwellings  in  the  sUte,  in  1S50,  was  152,359,  and 
of  iamUieB  191,343,  or  in  tlie  ratio  of  6,5  persons  to  each  dwelling,  and 
5.3  pereons  to  each  family ;  and  the  relative  proportion  of  dwellings  and 
families  was  as  1  to  1.36.  The  deaths  amounted  to  19,485,  eshibiting  a 
ratio  of  niortahty  equal  to  1.96  per  cent.,  or  1  death  to  every  50.9  inhab- 
itants. The  density  of  the  population  in  Massachusetts  is  1  person  to 
every  4.9  acres. 

The  industrial  employments  of  Massachusetts  permeate  every  branch  of 
national  industry,  but  manufiictures,  agriculture,  and  commerce  give  sup- 
port to  a  great  majority  of  the  people.  Its  ever-inci'easing  ratio  of  popu- 
lation is  a  true  index  to  its  prosperity.  Agriculture  alone  employs  about 
two-fifths  of  the  whole  munber  of  inhabitants.  This  branch  is  pursued  with 
increasing  energy ;  Mid  the  aid  it  has  had  from  the  eatablishmait  of  agri- 
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cultural  societies,  and  the  fostering  care  of  the  govei'n.ment,  has  been  tlie 
means  of  establishing  the  ferming  interest  oa  a  sound  basia.  The  best 
breeds  of  cattle  have  also  been  introduced.  Massadmaetts,  indeed,  is  now 
the  b^t  cultivated  state  in  the  Union,  and  has,  pei'hapa,  the  most  improved 
live  stock.  The  crops  taken  from  the  land,  although  ialling  short  of  the 
demand,  are  unusually  lai'ge,  and  relatively  to  the  area  and  character  of  its 
soils,  surprisingly  large.  Indian  com  is  grown  to  the  amount  of  between 
3,000,000  and  2,500,000  buakels,  aad  oata  yield  about  3,000,000  bushels. 
Rye,  wheat,  baiiey,  and  buckwheat  are  oomparatiyely  small  crops,  that  of 
wheat  being  not  more  than  28,487  bushels,  against  101,178  in  1840.  Po- 
tato^ are  widely  planted,  and  the  crop  of  hay  reaches  at  least  600,000 
tons.  Hemp  and  flax  are  grown  to  some  small  amount,  and  hop  fields  are 
frequently  met  with  throughout  the  state.  The  products  of  the  forest  are 
necessarily  small,  but  orclwd  and  garden  pixiducts  are  valuable.  The  live 
stock  numbers  about  50  assea  and  mulea,  74,060  horses,  299,600  neat  cat- 
tle, 179,537  sheep,  and  120,000  swine,  ia  all  valued  at  $13,000,000. 
Poultiy  is  also  plentiful.  The  state,  with  this  vast  amount  of  stock  and 
produce,  is  yet  an  importing  state,  the  wants  of  the  population  iii  the  man- 
ufacturing towns  being  always  in  advance  of  production.  ,  There  are  33,&89 
farms  in  the  state,  or  1  to  every  39  persons ;  and  the  condition  of  the  land 
in  1850,  was  m  follows :  300,000  acres  tillage  land,  1,311,230  acres  pas- 
ture  land,  715,000  acres  unimproved  land,  257,000  aoi'es  unimprovable 
land,  98,539  acres  used  as  .roads,  and  169,117  acres  covered  with  water. 
The  number  of  baras  and  store-houses  was  74,765. 

Massachusetts  manuiactures  more  fibrous  material  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
Union  together.  It  is  one  great  industrial  province,  scarcely  a  square  mile 
of  which  is  destitute  of  its  workshop.  The  capital  invested  in  maQufao- 
tures  is  not  far  under  |100,000,000.  Tor  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods 
there  are  3,337  mills,  and  32,559  looms;  and  1,330,753  spindles  are 
employed.  ITie  annual  product  of  this  br^ich  is  about  200,000,000  yards 
of  cotton  doth.  Lowell  and  Lawrence  ai-e  the  great  centers  of  the  cotton 
enterprise ;  the  former  town  alone  has  a  manufeotuiing  capital  of  $13,260,- 
000.  ,  It  contained,  in  1850,  40  mills,  825,530  spindles,  and  9,906  looms ; 
and  gave  ■  employment  to  12,000  operatives,  the  products  of  whose  labor 
amounted  to  a  weeltly  average  of  2,135,500  yards  of  fabrics.  The  mann- 
ijicturing  interests  of  Lavfrenee  are  to  about  one  half  the  amount  of  those 
of  Lowell.  The  wooUeu  manufiicture  is  second  only  to  that  of  cotton. 
There  are  191  mills,  4,943  looms,  and  309,884  spindles  employed  in  tins 
branch.  The  consumption  of  wool  amounts  annually  to  about  18,000,000 
pounds,  and  the  capito!  invested  in  its  manufactm'e  is  $9,500,000.  The 
goods  turned  out  are  eassjmeres,  broad  cloths,  satinets,  Kentucky  jeans, 
flunnela,  blankets,  and  a  variety  of  other  pure  and  mixed  articles ;  and 
(ai'pets  ai-e  pi-oduced  to  an  immense  extent.  Worsted  goods,  hosiery, 
silks,  linens,  etc.,  ai'e  also  largely  mami&cturei 

Besides  the  above,  which  constitute  the  staple  manufactures,  large  es- 
tablishments are  engaged  in  the  various  mechanic  arts,  and  in  the  mannfiic- 
ture  of  domestie  ailicles.  The  machine  sho^  are  extensive,  as  also  the 
manufectories  of  iron,  steel,  brass,  and  other  metals.  Porges  aad  fiimaces 
are  numerous.  The  principal  metalie  staples  are  fiirming  implements, 
axes,  engines,  and  hoilei-s,  and  machinery  of  aD  kinds,  for  which  the  demand 
is  great.     Edged  tools  and  cutlery  general  are  made  to  a  large  amount. 

Another  of  the  great  manufectures  of  this  state  is  diat  of  leather. 
Whole  villages  are  frequently  devoted  to  this  branch,  and  it  is  estimated 
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that  $SJO,000,000  ia  uadei'  the  aimual  value  of  the  products  of  the  boot  and 
shoe  manuiiiotures  alone. 

The  minor  manKfacturea  embrace  every  descriptioii  of  goods,  from  the 
most  eubstaatiftl  to  the  most  worthless,  and  from  the  rude  tool  of  the  la- 
borer to  the  most  finished  mathematical  instrument.  Glass,  hats,  salt, 
and  paper  are  maniifeotured  extensively;  and  large  numbers  of  persons 
are  employed  in  the  refining  of  sugaiB,  in  powder  making,  and  in  the  manu- 
fecture  of  paints  and  colors.  The  aumber  of  distilleries  has  decreased  from 
78  in  1840,  to  43  in  1850  r  a  feot  attributable  to  the  progress  of  temper-, 
unce  prindples,  and  the  moral  resistance  of  the  people  to  the.  debasing  in- 
fluence of  the  ancient  rum-drinking  habits  of  our  pious  forefethers. 

In  1850  the  total  number  of  workshops  amounted  to  25,684 ;  and  thei-e 
were  besides  ,19  breweries,  S88  tanning  houses,  5,312  warehouses  and 
stores,  71  rope-walks,  718  grist  nulls,  330  carding  mills,-99  fiilling  mills, 
1,605  saw  mills,  16  small-ana  manufactories,  836  slitting  mills  and  nail 
shops,  13  printing  and  dying  establishments,  &  linen  iJujtories,  with  3,fl84 
looms,  etc.,  114  paper  mills,  433  other  mills,  204  iron  works  and  furnaces, 
68  oil  factories,  8  glass  factories,  47  card  factories,  23  bleacheries.  There 
iire  also  in  the  state,  salt  works  extending  over  a  superfice  of  6,858,587 
square  feet;  and  the  extent  of  wharf  accommodation  is  14,834,350  square 
feet. 

As  a  commercial  state  Massachusetts  holds  the  third  rank  in  the  Union, 
in  1849-50  the  value  of  its  exports  amounted  to  $10,681,763,  and  of  its 
imports  to  $30,374,684 ;  and  the  shipping  employed  in  the  canying  trade 
for  the  same  period,  was  as  in  the  annexed  table  of  tonnage  : 


.  1,158,401 

Of  this  aggregate,  Boston  entered  478,859  tons,  and  cleared  437,760 
tons,  lie  Slipping  owned  within  the  state,  in  1850,  amounted  to  685,442 
tons,  of  which  477,328  tons  were  in  ike  foreign  trade  and  whale  fisheries, 
and  the  remainder  in  tke  coast  trade  and  coast  fisheries,  Boston  owned 
320,687  teas,  and  New  Bedford  127,960  tons.  The  proporlaon  of  shipping 
employed  in  the  whale  fisheries  was  123,676  tons,  and  the  proportion  em- 
ployed in  the  coBating  trade  was  115,846  tons,  in  the  cod  fisheries  41,470 
tons,  and  in  the  mackerel  fisheries  42,895  tons.  Tlie  amount  of  shipping 
propelled  by  steam-power  was  7,903  tons.  During  1849-50,  121  vessels, 
of  an  aggregate  bm'den  of  35,836  tons  were  built  in  the  state.  The  capital 
invest^  in  the  whale  fisheries  is  about  $12,000,000,  and  fJiat  in  the  cod 
and  mackerel  fisheries  about  $2,000,000 ;  the  returns  of  the  whale  fisheries 
atone  is  estimated  at  about  $15,000,000  annually,  Massachusetts,  indeed, 
has  ever  been  the  foremost  state  of  the  Union  in  respect  of  the  foreign 
fisheries.  Her  vessels  penetrate  every  ocean  for  the  whale,  and  are  found 
from  Greenland  and  Behring's  Straits  to  the  confines  of  the  pole  south ;  nor 
is  it  less  noted  for  the  extent  of  its  coast  fisheries,  which  are  carried  on 
from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  capea  of  Vii^inia. 

Massachusetts  is  not  more  celebrated  for  her  manufiietures,  commerce, 
and  fisheries,  than  for  the  moral  qualities  of  the  people  engaged  in  tliese 
departments  of  industry.  The  inteHigenoe,  character,  and  happiness  of  the 
operatives  are  well  luiderstood,  aad  contrast  essentially  with  the  snpineness 
and  misery  of  the  same  class  in  foreign  countries.     The  young  women 
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who  are  employed  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  factories  are  noted  for  their 
mail)'  virtues,  and  industrious  and  economiea!  habits.  The  City  of  Loweli,, 
which  is  justly  entitled  to,  the  appellation  of  the  "  Manchester  of  America," 
employs  in  its  factories  10,000  females,  many  of  whom  devote  their  leisure 
hours  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and  publish  a  highly  creditable  monthly 
periodical,  entitled  the  "  Lowell  Offering,"  which  is  supplied  with  matter 
from  their  own  pens.  In  1820,  the  population  of  the  township  of  Lowell 
was  leas  than  200  ;  in  1850,  it  had  increased  to  33,620  !  The  city  is  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Merrimack,  below  Pawtucket  Falls,  and  tlie  mills 
are  supplied  with  water  from  that  river,  through  a  canal  1^  miles  long,  60 
feet  wide,  and  8  deep  ;  from  the  main  canal  the  Water  is  conveyed  through 
lateral  eanais  to  the  various  mills.  All  children,  under  15  years  of  age, 
engaged  in  these  factories,  are  required  by  law  to  have  three  months 
schooling  each  year.  A  rail-road  and  canal  connects  the  city  with  Boston, 
and  the  Merrimack  E,iver  with  Newburjport. 

Another  great  manufacturing  town  is  SpRiNBriELD.  At  this  place  is  loca- 
ted the  United  States'  Armory,  the  machinery  of  which  is  driven  by  water- 
power  :  18  water-wheels  keep  in  active  operation  11  trip-hammers  and  2S 
forges,  and  from  the  work-shops  are  produced  in  one  year,  in  the  article  of 
muskets  alone,  the  Talue  of  $154,000.  Besides  the  armory,  there  are  sev- 
eral extensive  cotton  and  other  factories,  employing  a  large  capital  and  a 
commensurate  number  of  hands.    Population  in  1850.  20,731. 

Other  manufacturing  places,  notable  for  a  variety  of  productions,  but 
chiefly  cotton  goods — are  Fall  River,  Taunton,  Worcester,  Northampton, 
Pittsfield,  Adams,  and  L.vwrbkce,  which  has  lately  been  incorporated  as  a 
city.  The  latter  place,  from  tiie  numerous  facilities,  artificial  and  natural, 
which  it  enjoys,  will  eventually  become  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mamt- 
facturing  places  in  the  state.    The  population  in    1850  was  8,341. 

Boston  is  the  principal  seaport  and  capita!  of  the  state.  It  is  celebra- 
ted in  history  as  being  the  scene  of  the  first  regular  battle  fought  during 
the  Ameiicaii  Revolution,  and  the  first  point  of  resistance  to  British  au- 
thority. Latitude  42°  21'  23"  north,  and  longitude  71^  4'  9"  west.  It  is 
beautifully  situated,  principally  on  a  peninsula  at  the  head  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and  had  in  1850  a  population  of  138,7BS.  The  city  consists  of  three 
parts,  namely.  Old  Boston,  on  the  peninsula ;  South  Boston,  which  was  for- 
merly a  part  of  Dorchester,  ^nd  East  Boston,  formerly  Noodles'  Island. 
The  isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  with  the  main  land  is  about  a 
mile  in  length,  and  was  originally  in  some  parts  very  narrow,  but  has  been 
much  improved,  and  forms  the  main  avenue  from  the  city  towards  the 
south,  leading  direct  to  Roxbury.  Various  bridges  now  Jead  to  the  beau- 
tiful towns  in  the  environs,  as  Charlestown,  Cambridge,  &c.,  and  a  solid 
causeway  of  earth  leads  to  Brookline  on  the  west. 

At  Charlestown,. on  the  summit  of  Bunker  Hill,  stands  a  monument  in 
commemoration  of  the  battle  fought  at  that  place.  The  structure  is  built 
entirely  of  granite,  in  a  most  substantial  manner,  to  a  height  of  230  feet 
from  its  base ;  it  is  a  plain  obelisk.  At  the  top,  under  the  apex,  is  a  room 
of  about  18  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  is  deposited  two  of  the  only  six  can- 
non owned  by  the  continental  congress  at  the  opening  of  the  revolutionary 
war.  They  are  of  the  calibre  of  three  pounders,  made  of  brass,  and  one  of 
them  has  been  burst  near  the  muzzle.  The  place  where  these  relics  are  de- 
posited is  attained  by  a  circular  stone  stair-case,  and  the  windows  at  that  ele- 
vation command  a  beautiful  panorama  of  the  country  for  many  miles  around. 

The  state-house,  which  is  the  principal  public  building,  is  located  on 
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Beacon  Hill,  the  highest  point  of  the  city,  and  fronts  on  the  "  Common,"  a 
public  park  covering  an  area  of  75  acres  of  beautiful  undulating  land,  and 
surrounded  with  an  iron  fence  about  a  mile  in  length.  The  state-house  is 
173  feet  long  and  61  feet  wide,  and  is  capttol  of  the  state.  The  most  im- 
posing building,  perhaps,  on  account  of  its  associations,  is  Faneuil  Hall, 
celebrated  in  history  as  the  spot  where  the  orators  of  the  revolution  stimu- 
lated the  people  to  a  resistance  of  British  oppression.  It  is  appropriately 
called  the  "  Cradle  of  Liberty,"  and  is  held  in  almost  sacred  veneration. 
The  building  is  100  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  high.  The 
great  hall  is  on  the  second  story  ;  it  has  a  spacious  gallery  on  three  sides, 
and  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  popular  demonstrations. 

The  city-hall  or  old  state-house  is  110  feet  long,  38  feet  wide,  and  three 
stories  high.  It  is  at  the  head  of  State-street,  and  contains  the  offices  of 
the  city  government.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  Merchants'  Exchange, 
the  Faneuil  Hall  market,  (585  feet  long,)  the  court-house,  custom-house, 
AtheuEBum,  hospital,  &iC.,  &c,  ;  all  buildings  which  would  do  honor  to  the 
most  magnificent  of  European  cities. 

Boston  has  contributed  much  toward  the  elevation  of  native  literature. 
It  has  a  large  number  of  literary  and  philosophical  institutions,  and  furnish- 
es some  of  the  best  periodicals  and  newspapers  in  the  country. 

As  a  commercial  town,  Boston  is  second  only  to  New-York.  The  ship- 
ping belonging  to  the  port  in  1850,  amounted  to  330  687  tons,  and  the  va- 
lue of  imports  from  foreign  countries  are  ibout  $26,000,000  annually,  and 
the  exports  about  $10,000,000.  The  amount  of  trade  coastwise  is  three 
or  four  times  as  great  as  that  to  foreign  ports. 

Boston  is  the  centre  of  the  railroad  system  of  New-England,  and  from  it 
the  iron  band  diverges  to  all  parts.  It  is  also  accommodated  with  canals 
and  roads,  and  every  facility  is  given  for  inter-communication.  The 
city  of  Boston,  indeed,  might  be  considered  as  a  little  world  within  itself, 
and  would  occupy  many  volumes  in  the  description  of  its  parts. 

Cambridge  is  the  seat  of  Harvard  University,  which  is  only  about  four 
miles  from  Boston  city,  and  has  a  permanent  fund  of  $60,000  in  property, 
and  a  yearly  income  of  about  $82,000,  besides  students'  fees.  About  a 
mile  further  is  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn,  in  a  lovely  and 
picturesque  situation,  and  in  whichrestmany  of  the  great  and  virtuous  sons 
of  New-England.     Population,  14,624. 

Salem,  15  miles  north-east  of  Boston,  is  a  considerable  town  of  21,220 
inhabitants,  who  have  always  been  distinguished  for  their  comme  rcial  en- 
terprise, frugality  and  industry,  Newbukyport,  a  prettily  situated  and 
neatly  built  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack,  canles  on  a  considerable 
trade,  especially  in  the  cod,  mackerel,  and  whale  fisheries.  Fall  River 
Village,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Taunton  River,  45  miles  south  of  Boston,  is 
largely  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufactures,  aad  further  up  the  river,  at  the 
head  of  sloop  navigation,  is  Taunton,  also  a  manufacturing  town.  Ply- 
mouth, on  the  coast,  36  miles  soulh-east  of  Boston,  is  memorable  as  the  spot 
where  the  exiled  Independents  of  Yorkshire,  usually  called  "  the  pilgi'im 
fathers,"  founded  the  first  settlement  in  New- En  gland,  33d  December,  1620. 
Worcester  is  a  rapidly  increasing  town  on  the  railroad,  45  miles  west  of 
Boston.  The  population  of  Nbwburyport,  in  1850,  was  9,974 ;  of  Fall 
BivBR,  11,805;  of  Plymouth,  7,088,  and  of  Worcester,  16,852. 

The  internal  improvemetits,  coiisisling  of  canals,  railroads,  &c.,  are  very 
extensive.  The  Quincy  Railroad,  which  was  finished  in  1827,  was  the  first 
built  in  fhe  United  Stales.    It  is  three  miles  long,  and  rims  from  the  granite 
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(luamea  to  Neponset  EiTer.  In,  1850  there  were  36  separate  railwaya 
traversing  ivitlim  the  state,  which,  with  thdr  branches,  had  a  total  length 
of  1,143  miles,  and  had  heen  built  at  a  gross  cost  of  $51,873,985,  or  at  the 
i-iite  of  $45,424  por  mile.     The  principal  lines  are,  the  Berkshire  RaUroad, 

21  miles  long ;  the  Boston  and  LoweO,  26  miles ;  the  Boston  and  Maine, 
74  miles ;  the  Boston  and  Providence,  41  miles ;  the  Boston  and  Worces- 
ter, 45  miles ;  the  Cape  Cod,  28  miles ;  the  Connecticut  River,  51  miles  ; 
the  Eastern,  38  miles;  the  Fall  Kiver,  4S  iniles;  the  Fitchhuig,  49  miles; 
the  Fitchburg  and  Worcester,  13  miles;  the  Lawrence,  13  miles;  the 
Nashua  and  Lowell,  9  miles ;  the  New  Bcdfoi'd  and  Taunton,  20  miles ; 
the  Newbuiyport,  16  miles ;  the  Norwich  and  Worcester,  66  miles;  the 
Old  Colony,  37  milMj  the  Plttsiield  aud  North  Adams,  1&  miles;  the 
Providence  aud  Worcester,  43  miles ;  tlie  Salem  and  Lowell,  16  miles ;  the 
Taunton,  12  miles;  the  Western,  113  mU^;  the  Worcester  and  Nashua, 
46  miles,  and  several  others.  The  railroads  of  Massachusetts  are  always 
well  built  and  auhstantial.  They  intersect  the  state  like  network,  and  bring 
together  every  principal  place,  and  extend  to  the  south  and  west,  and  to 
Canada.  The  chief  centers  are  Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Fitchhurg, 
Lowell,  etc.  The  aggregate  results  of  the  operations  of  these  roads  for 
1849  anl  1850  a     aimm  d    p  '    th    follow'n"  compaxati  e  statenent 

Numbe      f  R    Iw  y                                                   6  1  5  — 

Miles  oladdbanh                             114  100  72  — 

Gross  c    t                                           $51 873  985  $51 801 126  $72  859  — 

Averag           pe   nul                                   4f  4  4  47  888  —  $1  &M 

Oroas  r       pt     18jO                               6  466  87  b  102  014  864  STg  — 

Gross  e  1  oa                                          S 14   145  3 100  694  42      1  — 

Net  [no  m                                                    23  90"  3  061 820  62  S8  — 

Avemg  n           mp           t            t              6  41  6(18  038  — 

Gi'OKinmber   f  in  1      -o                      4278240  4X1     0  6  810  — 

Ayerng     eo   pt   pe   m  1   mn                     $151  ?1 41  $010  — 

Averag     spepem!un                      08  071  0  02  — 

Averag        tnnoom    p      mil      an                     0  78  00  008  — 

Kuinber  p         a  rs   ar   ed                    8  866  656  8   88,589  68  087  — 

Number  p         "a             ed  1  mil       147  888  327  144  305 '"^1    8,683  046  ~ 

Tods  of  m     1   nd                 1                 2  219  050  167  761  51  2^  — 

Tons  of         h    d        m     d  1  ml       72^7    280  70  846..^    1  7-^  0o6  ~ 
Tofa!  weight  of  puseenger  trnins,  in 

tons,  hauled  1  mile,  not  including 

ppiseengera 100,883,950.-114,962,015..  —      ,.14,578,605 

Total  weigbt  of  freight  trains,  in 

tone,  Kauled  1  mile,  not  including 

freigbt 180,571,531.-135,285,563.,  —      ..  4,714,082 

Total  number'  of  tons,  not  inolading 

passengers,  hauled  1  nule 303,528.761. .821.078,871..  —      -.17,550,110 

Massachusetts  haa  no  general  system  of  canals.  Those  which  have 
been  constmoted  are  chiefly  to  overcome  obstacles  in  river  routes.  The 
Middlesex  Canal,  connecting  the  Merriioack  River,  two  miles  above  Lowell, 
with  Boston  Hai-bor  at  Charlestown,  is  27  miles  long,  and  was  the  first  ca- 
nal of  any  length  completed  in  the  United  States,  Hampshire  and  Hamp- 
den Caaal  continues  the  Farmington  Canal  fi-om  the  north  line  of  Connecticut, 

22  miles,  to  Northampton,  making  the  whole  line  from  New  Haven,  Conn., 
76  miles.  This,  however,  is  now  in  disuse,  Blackstone  Canal,  45  miles 
long,  connects  Worcester  with  Providence,  E.  I.  The  Montague  Canal, 
round  Montague  Falls,  in  the  Connecticut  River,  is  three  miles  long,  and 
overcomes  by  eight  belts  a  fell  of  7B  feet.  South  Hadley  Canal,  along 
South  Hadley  Falls,  m  tie  same  river,  ia  two  miles  long,  and  has  five  locks. 
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Mid  the  PawtuciiDt  Canal,  a  mile  and  a  half,  connects  Lowell  and  Chelms- 
foi'd.  The  Buinher  of  iriilea  of  post-roads  in  Massachusetts  in  1850,  waa 
1,811,  they  are  all  of  the  finest  quality,  and  perhaps  better  constructed 
than  any  others  in  the  United  States. 

The  educational  conveniences  in  this  state  are  ample,  and  all  the  insti- 
tutions  are  flourishing,  and  in  great  repute  for  learning  and  seience.  Har- 
vard University,  at  Cambridge,  is  the  oldest  and  best  endowed  seminary  in 
the  eountry.  It  was  founded  in  1638,  a,boiit  18  years  after  the  first  landing 
of  the  PUgrimg.  It  has  lately  been  endowed  lai'gely  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  of 
Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  school  of  practical  science.  Wil- 
liams' College,  at  Williamstown,  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  state,  was 
founded  ia  1793,  wid  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Amherst  College  was 
founded  in  1831,  and  has  had  an  unexampled  growth,  and  now  ranks  witii 
the  first  collies  in  New  England.  The  Congregationalists  have  a  seminaiy 
at  Andover,  Sie  Baptists  at  Newton,  and  the  Catholics  at  Worcester.  The 
following  are  the  statistics  of  these  colleges  m  1850: 


Maryord  Uniyeraity 

WUliMis' College 

.  9..- 
.12.,.. 

.14.... 
,.  6-... 
.  2.... 

."  4.'.'.'. 

...1,213.... 
...    870.... 
...       9.... 
...1,006.... 
...    288.... 
...    201.... 

'.'.'.    575"'.'. 

'.".'.'  m'." 

....ISO.... 

...  9,643 

ttolyovoss      "      

Divioitv  8chooI(HarTariJ) 

Law  School  (Harvard) 

..--120.... 

...  4,220 

.".'.'  201"!: 

....  IS.... 
....  83.... 

...  3,000 
...  5.600 

Besides  these,  academic  and  grammar  schools  are  mimerous,  and  there 
are  some  other  establishments  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches.  Me- 
<^anics'  institutions,  and  scientific  and  literary  societies  also  exist  in  all  the 
large  towns,  and  are  well  attended. 

The  public  schools  are  free  to  all,  the  teachers,  etc,  being  supported  by 
a  tax  on  each  township.  About  1800,000  is  annually  raised  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  average  attendance  is  about  143,000,  but  in  the  winter  season 
about  30,000  more  attend  than  at  other  times.  The  male  teachers  have 
wi^es  averaging  tS3  per  month,  and  females,  $14  per  month. 

There  are  67  incoi;porated  academies  in  the  state,  with  about  3,800 
pupils,  and  1,096  unincorporated  academies  and  private  schools,  with  28,000 
sdiolars,  The  value  of  pennanent  property  belonging  to  the  schools  is — 
school  fund,  1850,000 ;  local  academy  lund,  $365,000 ;  value  of  libraries, 
$45,000 ;  value  of  apparatus,  $26,000 ;  value  of  school  houses,  $2,760,000. 
The  total  sums  expended  annually  for  education  in  this  state  cannot  be  less 
than  $3,500,000.  T^ere  ai-e  3  normal  schools  which  ai-e  supported  by  the 
state. 

ITie  great  mass  of  the  people  adhere  to  the  congregational  foi-m  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  there  are  numerous  other  denominations,  among  which  the 
Baptists  and  Methodists  are  numerically  preponderant.  The  UniversaJiste 
have  also  a  firm  footing  in  the  state ;  whUe  me  Episcopal  sections,  Eoman 
Catholic,  and  Protestant,  are  but  a  small  minority.  Besides  these  there  are 
fi^urdies  belonging  to  the  Unitarians,  Presbyterians,  Christians,  Sweden- 
boi'gians.  Shakers,  etc. 

From  an  abstract  of  the  returns  of  the  banks  published  in  the  "American 
Almanac  for  1851,"  it  appears  that  in  1849,  there  were  119  banks  in  the 
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state,  besides  43  Savings'  banks.  Tte  capital  in  tJie  banks  amounted  to 
i;34,680,000 ;  circulation,  $15,700,935 ;  and  a  total  debit  due  from  tbe 
banks  to  $68,685,490.  Tlie  specie  in  their  vaults,  was  13,749,917 ;  real 
estate,  $1,0&8,000,  eta  The  aggregate  average  dividends  of  all  the  banks, 
for  the  year,  was  a  fraction  over  $6.76  per  cent.  The  Savings'  banks  had 
71,629  depositors,  aaid  a  deposit  of  $12,111,554;  more  than  one-third  of 
which  was  deposited  in  the  two  banks  at  Boston.  Tlie  average  rate  of 
dividends  for  the  last  five  jeai's,  was  5i.  per  cent.  With  these  statistics  in 
view,  it  wiil  be  evident  that  pauperiain  is  on  a  limited  scale.  In  1849,  the 
whole  cumber  of  persons  relieved  was  only  34,892,  of  which  10,351  were 
foreigners;  and  of  these  9,138  wei-e  fromlreland!  The  expense  of  sup- 
porting this  class  was  $441,675. 

The  provisions  of  the  constitution  are  much  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  states,  but,  perhaps,  more  liberal  to  the  negro  people,  who  are  con- 
sidered as  qualified  voters.  The  governor  and  legislature  are  elected  an- 
nually. Tlie  judiciary  consists  of  a  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  with  a  chiei 
and  three  associate  judges  ;  of  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  with  a  chief  and 
five  associate  justices  ;  County  and  Probate  Courts,  and  Municipal  Courts 

The  finances  of  this  state,  Jan.  1st,  1847,  were  as  follows  : 

Total  Receipttm  1346,  ineluding  Money  BoiTowed 8563,372  88 

'■      Espcnsea 555,0B5  31 


Oasli  ou  hand  Jan.  Ist.,  1847 $8,C5G  57 

The  pubHc  debt  of  the  state,  at  the  same  period,  was  1999,654,  and  the 
credit  of  the  commonwealth  lent  to  rail-roads  $5,049,555,  making  a  totaS 
indebtedness  of  16,049,209.  As  security  for  the  redemption  of  the  scrip 
lent  to  rail-roads,  the  state  holds  a  mortgage  on  all  the  roads,  and  also 
3,000  shares  in  the  Eastern,  4,000  in  the  Norwich  and  Worcester,  and  1 ,000 
in  the  Andover  and  Haverhill.  Besides  these,  t!ie  commonwealth  owns 
various  stocks  and  funds  to  the  amount  of  $2,650, ISO. 

The  territory  of  Massachusetts  comprised,  for  many  years  after  its  settle- 
ment, two  separate  colonies,  styled  Plymouth  Colony  and  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  The  first  English  settlement  that  was  made  in'  New- 
England  was  forroed  by  one  hundred  and  one  persons,  "  the  pilgrim  fath- 
ers," who  fled  from  religious  persecution  in  England ;  landed  at  Plymouth 
on  the  22d  December,  1630,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  colony.  The 
settlement  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  commenced  at  Salem  in  1628.  Bos- 
ton was  settled  in  1630.  The  two  colonies  continued  separate,  and  elected 
their  own  governors  till  16S5-6,  when  they  were  deprived  of  their  charters, 
and  were  placed  under  the  government  of  Joseph  Dudley,  and  afterwarife 
of  Sir  Edmund  Andres.  In  1693,  they  were  united  into  one  colony,  under 
a  new  charter,  and  tlie  governors  were  afterwards  appointed  by  the  king 
In   1774  a  Provisional  Congress  assumed  the  government,   and   in  July, 

1775,  elected  councillors.     In  1780,  the  c        "■  " "^   '""' 

thoroughly  amended  in  1821. 
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THE    STATE    OF    RHODE    ISLAND. 

Rhode  Island  is  the  smallest  of  the  United  States,  and  is  sitaated  between 
41°  32'  and  12°  3'  N.  kt,  and  the  meridians  of  71°  6'  and  71°  3S'  West 
longitude.  It  is  about  49  miles  long  and  32  miles  broad,  containing  a  su- 
perficial area  of  1,340  square  miles.  Bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by 
Massachusetts,  west  by  Connecticut,  and  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  northern  part  of  this  state  is  hilly  and  broken ;  the  remainder  is  in 

feneral  level.  About  one-tenth  of  its  surface  is  covered  with  the  waters  of 
[arragaiisett  Bay,  The  soil  in  the  northern  section  is  thin  and  barren ; 
but  the  islands  and  the  country  bordering  on  the  bay  are  very  fertile,  and 
celebrated  for  their  fine  cattle,  their  numerous  flocks  of  aheep,  and  the 
abundance  and  excellence  of  their  butter  and  cheese.  The  aouthcrn  part 
of  the  state  is  an  exceiient  grazing  country. 

Pawtucket,  the  princip^  river,  rises  in  Massachusetts,  and  running 
soutli-enat  into  this  state,  falls  into  Providence  river,  one  mile  below  the 
city  of  Providence.  There  are  falls  of  about  fifty  feet  descent  four  miles 
from  its  mouth ;  below  the  falls  the  river  is  called  Seekonk.  Providence 
river  is  formed  by  the  Wauiu^quiatupcket  and  Moshasuok,  two  small  streams 
which  unite  just  above  Providence.  The  other  rivers  are  the  Pawtuxet — 
which  falls  into  Providence  River  from  the  west,  five  miles  below  Provi- 
dence ;  it  abounds  with  falls  which  furnish  fine  situations  for  mills  and 
manufacturing  establishments — and  the  Pawcatuck,  which  falls  into  Sto- 
nington  harbor.  In  the  latter  part  of  its  course  it  is  the  boundary  between 
this  state  and  Connecticnt. 

Narraganaett  Bay  is  a  fine  body  of  water  dividing  the  state  into  two  parts. 
It  communicates  with  the  ocean  between  Point  Judith  on  the  west  and  Point 
Seaconet  on  the  east  It  is  30  miles  long  and  1  broad,  and  embraces 
severil  beautiful  islan  Is  The  north-east  arm  of  the  bay  is  called  Mount 
H^pe  Bay  the  northwest  arm  Greenwich  Biy  and  the  Northern  arm 
Providence  Bay  The  principal  livers  which  fall  into  it  are  the  Providence 
and  Taunton  It  is  accessible  at  all  seasons  and  aifotds  a  splendid  and 
secure  harbor  for  vessels 

Rhode  Isltnd  from  which  the  state  takes  its  name  is  in  Narragansett 
Bay  It  IS  fiftpen  mdea  long  and  on  an  average  three-and-a-half  broad, 
containing  about  50  square  miles.  Its  climate  and  sod  are  delightful ;  the 
summers  remarkably  pleasant,  and  the  winters  milder  than  on  the  continent. 
It  is  well  adapted  for  invalids  from  southern  countries.  Travellers  call  it 
the  "  Eden  of  America."  Canonicut  is  a  beautiful  island  lying  west  of 
Rhode  Island.  It  ia  about  seven  miles  long  and  one  broad.  Providence 
Island  lies  on  the  north-east  of  Canonicut,  ;md  Block  Island  about  10  miles 
south-west  of  Point  Judith.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the 
fisheries. 

The  climate  is  much  similar  to  that  of  Massachusetts,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  proximity  of  Rhode  Island  to  the  sea,  is  milder  and  more  equable. 
The  spring  commences  with  March,  and  the  summer  reigns  through  June, 
July,  and  August.  The  autumn  weather  in  September  and  October  is 
delightful,  and  the  winters  are  pretty  regular  and  steady  from  November  to 
March,     The  air  is  pure  and  salubrious. 

The  state  is  divided  into  five  counties,  the  population  of  which  in  1860 
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was  147,654,  or  in  the  ratio  of  one  person  to  every  5,9  acres.     Tbe  distri- 
bution of  the  population  iuto  the  five  countieB  of  the  atatewas  as  eshibited 


Bristol  8,190....324....  8,614 

Kent 14,821 . . . .  Ii47  . .  ■  -  15,0ti8 

Newijort 19,841. ...eie.... 20,017 


..14i,000..  3,544... 147,544 
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The  number  of  dwdliiig^  in  18S0  was  22  379,  and  of  faiuihea  28,488  ; 
and  hence  the  numbei  of  peisoiis  to  ench  dweUing  ivaa  6  6,  and  to  eaon 
family  5ii ,  and  the  propoition  between  dwellmga  and  fdmihei  was  as  1  to 
1.2,  nearly.  The  deaths  m  1849-50  amounted  to  2,241,  or  in  the  ratio  of 
one  death  to  every  66  persona. 

As  an  industrial  state  Khode  Island  stands  pre-eminent.  Its  soils  are 
not  of  the  richest,  but  it  has  many  good  farms,  and  produces  all  the  sta- 
ples of  New  England.     Indian  corn  and  oats  form  the  largest  crops,  next 
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It  at  all  commensurate  with  its  population  and  in- 
dustry, but  this  is  owing  to  the  greater  eligibility  of  neighboring  porta,  from 
which  it  exports  and  imports  largely.  The  value  of  its  eorameroe  in  1 849-60 
was — exports  $216,265,  and  imports  $258,303.  The  shipping  employed 
'i  carrying  the  merchandize  repieaeuting  these  soma  was  as  follows ; 
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Divide  the  eommerco  of  the  state  into  seven  parts,  and  the  relative  iit' 
portanoe  of  Providence  will  be  4,  of  Bristol  2,  and  of  Newport  1.  The 
shipping  owned  in  the  state  amounted  in  1850  to  26,068  tone :  5,829  tons 
were  engaged  ia  the  whale  fisheries,  and  in  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  543 
tons.  The  coasting  trade  employed  13,177  tons,  and  the  shipping  naviga- 
ted by  steam  amounted  to  432  tons.  In  1806  the  direct  exports  from 
Rhode  Island  were  valued  at  $2,091,835. 

There  are  61  banis  in  Ehode  Island,  23  of  which  are  located  in  Provi- 
dence. Their  condition  in  April  1850  is  thus  stated  ;  capital  $11,297,552; 
circulation  82,525,549  ;  deposits  on  interest  $126,035  ;  deposits  not  on  in- 
terest $1,382,715:  due  banks  $588,295  ;  dividends  unpaid  §28,3%;  and 
net  profits  on  hand  $68'l,S66--total  liabilities  $16,533,108.  The  assets 
were— dads  from  directors  $729,251 ;  dues  from  other  stockholders  $538,- 
079;  other  dues  $13,555,170;  specie  $291,295;  real  estate  $236,610; 
and  stocks,  bills  of  and  deposits  m  other  banks,  &c.,  in  all  balancing  the 
liabilities.  The  number  of  Savings'  Institutions  in  June,  1850,  was  eight, 
the  whole  number  of  depositors  7,983,  and  the  deposits  and  profits  amount- 
ed to  $1,283,935. 

Brown  University,  at  Providence,  founded  in  1764,  is  the  only  collegiate 
institution  in  the  state :  it  has  eight  professors,  and  in  1850  had  125  atu- 
denta.  Its  library  numbers  12,000  volames.  The  library  of  the  Provi- 
dence Athenfeutn  contains  16,000  volumes.  Academies  are  numerons,and 
well  oouducted.  There  are  in  the  state  332  pubJie  school  districts,  and  the 
number  of  children  under  1 5  years  of  ^e  is  38,052.  The  average  attend- 
ance is  16,590,  and  the  cost  of  educating  them  was,  m  the  year  1849-50, 
$86,554,  of  which  sum  $25,330  was  granted  by  the  state,  and  $54,844  was 
raised  b^  town  taxation.  The  number  of  convicts  sent  to  the  State  Prison 
at  Providence,  1849-50,  was  16,  and  there  were  80  persons  imprisoned  in 
Providence  County  JaiJ.  In  the  former  the  prisoners  are  employed  at 
stave  making,  and  in  the  latter  at  cabinet  work. 

The  most  prominent  religious  denominations  are  the  Baptists,  C 
tionalists,  Episcopalians,  and  Methodists.  Besides  these  there  s 
Friends,  Unitarians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews. 

Providence  and  Newport  are  the  principal  seats  of  government,  but  the 
legislature  sometimes  meets  at  South  Kingston,  Bristol  and  East  Greenwich. 

PaoviDBBCE  ia  oneof  the  capitals,  and  had  a  population,  in  1850,  of  41,513. 
The  city  contains  an  area  of  about  nine  square  miles,  which  is  divided  by 
Providence  River ;  the  two  parts  being  connected  by  convenient  bridges. 
Among  the  principal  buildings  are  a  state  house,  city  hall,  court-house,  ous- 
tom-house.  Brown  University,  the  Athenasum,  six  public  schools,  a  hospital, 
and  a  number  of  churches.  The  Athen^um  is  a  beautiful  structure  of  the 
Grecian  Doric  order,  40  feet  front  by  78  feet  deep.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ing was  $20,000,  and  it  has  a  library  that  cost  about  the  same  sum.  Its 
harbor  is  at  the  head  of  Narragansett  Bay,  and  is  of  very  considerable  com- 
mercial importance.     Lafc.  41°  49'  22"  N.,  and  long,  71°  24'  48"  W. 

Newpoet,  the  nest  city  of  importance,  and  one  of  the  capitals,  had  a 
population  of  9,568,  in  1850.  Its  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  has  some,  but  no  considerable  foreign  commerce,  its  capital 
being  principally  invested  in  manufactures  and  the  whale  fisheries.     The 
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aite  of  the  town  is  beautiful — rising  gently  from  the  shore,  it  presents  from 
the  bay  a  most  pleasing  aspect.  The  stste-houae  is  located  in  Washington 
Square  ;  the  houses  of  the  town  are  neatly  and  reguiazly  built,  and  the  place 
has,  of  late  years,  become  a  fashionable  summer  resort.  The  Reds^ood 
Library,  which  was  founded  in  1747,  has  a  neat  building,  and  a  select  collec- 
tion of  about  4,000  volumes.  Tlie  principal  public  buildings  are  the  state- 
house  and  churches,  including  one  .Tews'  Synagogue,.  Lat,  41^  38'  SO"  N. 
and  long.  71°  21'  U"  W. 

Bristol,  on  Warren  River,  a  creek  of  Providence  Bay,  a  neat  and  busy 
commercial  town,  is  distinguished  for  the  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  the  coasting  trade,  and  the 
whale  and  seal  fisheries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. ,    Population  4,616. 

KiwesTOH,  East  Geeenwick,  both  towns  of  some  distinction,  and  several 
others  of  minor  note,  complete  the  catalogue  of  Rhode  Island  towns. 

Rhode  Island  was  first  settled  in  1636,  by  Roger  Williams,  who  located 
with  a  small  colony  at  Providence.  He  had  been  banished  from  Salem, 
Mass.,  for  his  religious  opinions.  In  1638,  lie  purchased  the  territory  from 
the  Narragansett  Indians,  and  in  the  same  year  was  joined  by  William  Cod- 
dington  and  17  others,  who  also  had  Bed  from  religious  persecution.  In 
1647,  a  code  of  laws  and  civil  government  was  established  by  permission 
from  England,  and  an  assembly  of  six  persons  as  representatives  from  each 
town,  was  created.  Some  difficulties  having  ai-isen  in  regard  to  the  grant  to 
Williams  and  Coddington,  upon  an  application  to  King  Chariea  II.,  a  charter 
was  granted,  incorporating  "Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations." 
It  was  provided  that  no  person  should  be  molested  or  called  in  question  for 
differences  in  matters  of  religion,  and,  the'  supreme  pov.'er  was  vested  in  a 
governor,  deputy-governor,  ten  assistants  and  representatives  of  the  several 
towns  chosen  by  the  freemen.  Until  the  year  1841,  this  charter  was  the 
only  constitution  of  the  state,  though  for  more  than  20  years  past  efforts  had 
been  made  to  form  a  constitution  under  the  sanction  of  the  general  assembly, 
but  without  effect.  In  the  spring  of  1840,  an  association  was  formed  with  a 
view  of  extending  the  right  of  suffirage  to  every  white  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States  residing  in  the  state,  and  in  the  spring  of  1841,  this  associa- 
tion took  the  responsibility  of  calling  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  constitution  according  to  their  peculiar  views.  Such  convention  was 
held,  and  such  constitution  formed  and  submitted  to  the  people  ;  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  informality  under  which  it  was  prepared,  only  a  portion  of  the 
people  recognized  or  voted  on  the  question.  ■"  Those  who  did  vote  being  in 
favor  of  the  constitution,  it  was  declared  to  be  adopted  as  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  The  government,  however,  refused  to  recognize  it,  and  in  the 
meantime,  had  taken  legal  measures  for  the  calling  of  a  convention  for  a 
similar  object.  Another  constitution  was  prepared  by  that  convention,  and 
submitted  to  the  people,  who  adopted  it,  with  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to 
one.  Two  separate  forms  of  governments  were  now  recognized  by  Iwo  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  people ;  the  "  suffi-age  party"  proceeded  to  elect  their 
governor  and  public  officers  under  their  constitution,  and  claiming  them  as 
Uie  legitimate  officers,  they  were  organised  at  Providence  under  the  protec- 
tion of  an  armed  force  on  the  3d  of  May,  1841.  Owing  to  the  public  excite- 
ment, the  government  under  the  legitimate  constitution,  had  not  been  able  to 
organize,  and  the  charter  government  organized  as  usual  at  Newport,  oa 
the  4th  May,  184S.  On  the  18th,  the  governor  elected  by  the  "  suffrage 
party"  attempted  to  capture  the  state  arsenal  at  Providence,  but  failed  in  the 
10 
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attempt.  Desirous  of  meeting  the  views  of  all  parties,  the  genera]  assembly 
provided  for  another  conveiitioii  to  foroi  another  constii  ution,  and  about  the 
same  time  anothef  attempt  was  made  to  overthrow,  by  force  of  arms,  the 
charter  government  of  the  state.  The  insurgents,  led  by  their  governor, 
took  up  a  position  at  Chepacliet,  from  which,  however,  they  were  easily 
driven  by  the  state  troops,  and  completely  dispersed.  The  convention  last 
provided  for  by  the  charter  government,  met  in  September  of  the  same  year, 
and  framed  another  constitution,  which,  on  being  sulimitted  to  the  people, 
was  adopted  almost  unanimously,  the  "  suffrage  partj""  protesting  against  it, 
yet  subsequently  voting  under  it. 

By  the  present  constitution  the  government  is  vested  in  a  governor,  senate, 
and  assembly,  elected  annually  by  the  people.  The  lieutenant-governor  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  the  governor  presides  over  that  body. 
The  senate  otherwise  consists  of  one  member  from  each  town  or  city.  The 
judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  and  such  other  courts  as  the 
general  assembly  may  ordain. 

Every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  21  years  of  age,  one  year  a  resident 
in  the  state,  and  six  months  in  the  town  or  city  where  he  otfers  his  vote, 
owning  real  estate  to  the  amount  of  $184,  or  renting  for  seven  dollars  above 
all  incumbrances,  is  entitled  to  the  rights  of  suffrage.  The  name  of  each 
voter  must  be  enrolled  one  year  previous  to  his  ability  to  vote,  and  he  must 
have  paid  a  tax  of  one  dollar,  and  performed  military  duty.  A  residence  at 
any  garrison  or  naval  station  is  not  considered  as  a  legal  residence. 

The  government  finances  are  in  a  very  good  condition.  When  the  state 
first  received  the  deposit  fund  or  surplus  revenue  from  the  United  States, 
they  invested  it  for  schools.  For  the  state  prison  and  the  "  Dorr  War,"  the 
state  has  since  used  ^152,919  of  it,  and  this  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a 
debt.  There  is  also  a  claim  of  about  $40,000  for  some  old  revolutionary 
certificates.  There  is  no  state  debt,  properly  speaking.  The  ordinary  an- 
nual expenditure,  exclusive  of  debts  and  schools,  is  about  $4S,000,  which  is 
raised  by  personal  taxes,  fines,  &,c. 

This  state  has  several  works  of  interna!  improvement,  important  not  only 
to  its  own  immediate  interest,  but  also  liigbly  advantageous  to  the  neigh- 
boring states.  The  Blackstone  Canal,  a  part  of  which  is  in  this  state, 
connects  Providence  and  Worcester.  The  same  is  true  as  regards  the 
Providence  and  Boston  Railroad.  With  the  latter  is  connected  a  daily  line 
of  steamboats,  which  ply  to  New- York  City.  The  Providence  and  Stoning- 
ton  Railroad  lies  principally  in  this  state,  and  is  also  connected  with  New- 
York  by  a  splendid  line  of  mail  steamboats.  Both  Stonington  and  Provi- 
dence comnmnicate  with  Green  Port,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  and  hence  with  New-York,  which  it  more  direct.  The 
passenger  and  traffic  business  on  all  these  lines,  each  being  a  central  link  in 
the  chain  uniting  the  north-east  with  the  south,  is  immense  ;  and  when  some 
lines  which  are  now  in  progress,  become  completeii,  there  will  be  no  more 
remunerative  highways  than  tliose  of  Rhode  Island.  The  length  of  post- 
roads  within  this  state  is  444  miles.  Magnetic  telegraphs  traverse  it  in 
every  direction. 
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THE    STATE    OP    CONNECTICUT. 

CoNNEUTiouT,  the  southernmost  of  the  New-England  States,  is  situated 
between  41°  and  43=>  3'  N.  lat.  and  Tl^  20'  and  73^  !5'  W.  long.  It  is 
bounded  north  by  Massachusetts ;  east  by  Rhode  Island ;  south  by  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  west  by  the  State  of  New-York.  It  is  about  96  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  78  from  north  to  south,  with  a  auperficial  area 
of  4,764  square  miles,  or  3,048,960  acres. 

The  surface  of  this  state,  though  not  mountainous,  is  traversed  with  several 
considerable  elevations.  In  passing  across  the  country,  from  east  to  west, 
hills  occur  very  frequently ;  but  much  less  so  in  passing  from  north  to  south. 
One  elevated  range  occurs  eight  or  ten  miies  east  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
which  it  crosses  at  Chatham  and  terminates  near  East  Haven.  Another 
higher  range  commences  at  a  bluff,  370  feet  high,  called  East  Rock,  a  lit- 
tle north-east  of  New-Haven,  and  proceeds  northwardly  through  the  state 
into  Massachusetts ;  on  the  west  of  Hartford  it  is  denominated  Talcott  Moun- 
tain, and  the  whole  Mount  Tom  Range,  The  Blue  Hills,  in  Southington, 
in  this  range,  have  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet,  and  are  said  to  be  the  highest 
land  in  the  state.  At  a  bluff,  400  feet  high,  called  West  Rock,  two  miles 
north-west  of  New-Haven,  a  considerable  range  takes  its  rise,  and  proceeds 
thence  into  Massachusetts  and  Vermont.  This  constitutes  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Green  Mountain  range ;  and  in  the  north  part  of  the  state  pro- 
duces a  very  broken  country.  The  Taghkanic  range  runs  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Housatonic  River,  and  terminates  at  Ridgefield. 

The  great  body  of  the  state  is  excellent  land,  fitted  for  all  the  purposes  of 
agriculture.  Much  of  it  has  been  under  actual  cultivation  for  upwards  of 
150  years,  and  still  retains  its  original  strength.  The  County  of  Fairfield 
and  the  intervale  lands  on  the  Connecticut  River,  are  the  best  in  the  state. 
The  country  along  the  tiuinebaug  is  also  very  fertile.  The  principal  pro- 
ductions are  Indian  corn  and  oats  ;  next  to  these  are  rye,  hay  and  potatoes. 
Flax  is  alsp  raised  extensively.  Almost  every  farm  has  one  or  moie  orchards, 
and  great  quantities  of  cider  are  annually  made.  The  crops  of  pumpkins, 
onions,  parsnips  and  beans,  are  also  of  great  consequence  to  the  Connecti- 
cut farmer.  In  some  parts  of  the  state,  the  soil  is  comparatively  thin  and 
barren. 

Though  subject  to  great  extremes  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
the  climate  is  generally  healthy.  ■  Near  the  coast,  the  weather  is  extremely 
variable,  changing  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  In  the  interior, 
it  is  more  steady,  and  the  influence  of  the  seasons  more  marked.  The  ther- 
mometer, in  summer,  sometimes  rises  to  &^^,  and  in  winter  falls  to  10°  or 
12°  below  zero,  and  except  on  the  sea-coast,  snow  lies  on  the  ground  three 
months.  The  spring  is  often  backward,  but  the  summer  and  autumn  are 
delightful. 

Numerous  bays  and  creeks,  affording  excellent  harbors,  penetrate  the 
southern  shore.  The  principal  seaports  are  New-London,  New-Haven, 
Stonington  and  Bridgeport  on  the  coast,  and  Middletown  in  the  interior. 
The  harbor  of  New-London  is  the  best  in  the  state  :  it  is  spacious,  safe  and 
deep,  and  not  liable  to  be  frozen  over  in  winter.  New-Haven  harbor  is  less 
deep,  and  seems  to  be  gradually  filling  up.  Stonington  has  a  good  harbor, 
protected  by  a  breakwater,  and  Bridgeport  also  may  boast  of  a  like  con- 
Connecticut  River  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  10  feet  of 
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water  to  Middletown.  Long  Island  Sound,  which  forms  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  state,  ia  afineliody  of  water,  140  miles  longfi-om  the  Hai-bor  of 
New  York  to  the  Atlantic  Ooean,  and  35.  miles  in  its  broadest  pai't.  Ithas 
til]  the  advantages  of  an  inland  eea  in  regard  to  a  protection  from  the  storms 
of  the  ocean,  aad  its  shores  present  a  delightful  scene. 

The  principal  i-iTer  ia  the  Conneotieut,  the  iinest  river  in  New  Englaud: 
its  whole  course  from  north  to  south,  is  410  miles,  70  of  which  are  in  this 
state.  It  is  navigable  for  ships  to  Middletown  and  Hartford,  and  for  20  ton 
boats  its  navigation  is  extended  by  means  of  «Bials  to  the  mouth  of  Wells 
Kiver,  Vermont,  300  miles  in  all.  The  Housatonie  is  150  miles  long,  and 
navigable  fop  sloops  to  Derby.  It  affords,  in  ita  course,  extensive  water- 
power,  and  between  Canaan  and  Salisbury,  it  has  a  fall  of  60  feet  perpendio- 
ulav.  The  Thames,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  Shetucket  and  Yantic  Rivers,  at  Norwich,  and  is  navigable  for  saitdl 
sea  vessels.  All  these  rivers  are  celebrated  for  their  shad-fisheries.  The 
state  is  abundantly  supplied  with  smaller  streams,  which  afford  extensive 
water-power,  and  is  everywhere  well  watei-ed  by  brooks  and  springs. 

Connecticut  produces  some  valuable  minerals.  Iron  ore  is  foundin  Salis- 
bury and  Kent,  and  bog  iron  ore,  excellent  for  castings,  at  Stafford.  "  Verde 
antique"  marble  is  found  at  Milford ;  freestone  is  also  found  in  abundance. 
A  copper-mine  exists, in  Simabury,  and  at  Stafford  and  Suffield  there  are 
several  mineral  springs,  which  are  frequented  by  invalids. 

Connecticut  contams  a  population  of  370,791  inhabitants,  or  one  person 
to  every  eight  acres ;  and  its  distribution  into  the  ei  ' 
1850,  in  the  proportions  as  follow  -. 


PflirflEid7.... 

...68.370..: 

..  1,405 

..  1^8 

Tolol.... 363,305.., 


Total 


..183,750 187,041.. 


..267,161 7,9*4.- 

.-289,608 8,047.. 

.301,857 8,104.. 


..11.040 4.4 

..18,160 5.0 

.-22,478 8.0 


370,701 60,813 19.2 

Connecticut,  in  reference  to  its  extent  and  population,  is  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  states  of  the  Union,  and  in  every  department  of  industry  has 
lately  developed  its  resources.     It  stands  pre-eminent  in  both  agriculture 
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and  manufacture,  and  as  a  commercial  state  occupies  the  third  position  in 
New  England.  The  great  agricultural  staples  are  Indian  corn,  oats,  aod 
rye;  and  the  small  crops  are  wheat,  buckwheat,  and  barley.  It  produces, 
also,  considerable  ci'Ops  of  tobacco  and  hemp.  The  live  stock  is  propor- 
tionably  larger  than  in  any  of  the  other  norm-eastern  states.  The  manu- 
faotures  embrace  almost  every  description  of  goods,  but  its  great  staples 
are  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  articles  from  leather.  Paper  is  also 
extensively  maniifect«red._  The  capital  employed  in  all  the  manufactures 
amounts  to  over  $18,000,000.  There  is  little  mining  cari'ied  on,  but  the 
fisheries  are  as  zealously  pursued  as  in  the  neighboring  states  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts. 

The  commerce  of  the  state  is  chiefly  with  the  West  Indies  and  the  states 
southward.  The  direct  foi-eign  exports  amounted  in  1849-50  to  $241,930, 
and  the  imports  to  $873,390,  tmd  employed  in  their  ti'ansportation  the  fol- 
lowing  amounts  of  shipping  ia  tons : 

NBlionality.  Entored.  Cleared.  To^bL 

American 22,510 17,515 40,095 

Foreign 11,672 0.803 21,874 

TotfJ,-..  84,152 27,317 61,469 

About  one  half  the  foreign  te-ade  centers  at  New  Haven,  and  one  fourth 
at  New  London.  The  other  ports  of  entry,  viz.,  ^'airfield;  Stonington,  and 
Middletown,  are  of  little  importance  as  relates  to  foreign  trade.  Ihe  ship- 
ping owned  within  the  state  on  the  80th  Jiuie,  1850,  was  113,086  tons,  of 
which  43,511  tons  wei-e  registered  shipping,  and  of  this  11,483  tons  were 
employed  in  the  whale-fisheries,  ehiefiy  from  Stonington  and  New  Loadon. 
The  em.ploymeats  of  the  euixdled  and  licensed  shipping  was  as  follows ;  in 
the  coasting  trade,  61,361  tons;  in  the  cod-fisheries,  4,249  tons;  and  in  the 
mackerel-fisheries,  1,577  tons.  The  steam  marine  amounted  to  8,355  tons. 
During  the  year  '47  vessels  were  built,  the  aggregate  burden  of  which  was 
4,819  tons.  The  direct  expoi-ts  from  this  state  have  gi'eatly  diminished : 
in  1796  they  were  valued  at  $1,463,793 ;  in  1806  at  $1,715,838 ;  in  1816 
at  $593,806;  in  1826  at  $708,893;  in  1836  at  $438,199;  and  in  1846  at 
$775,913.  The  returns  for  1849-50  exhibit  a  mndi  less  value  than  at 
any  former  period ;  a  feet,  probably,  accounted  for  by  the  completion  of 
the  railroads  to  New  York  and  Boston,  which  afford  such  easy  transport  /or 
merchandize  to  the  chief  commerdal  marts  of  the  Union,  where  it  finds  a 
greater  competition  and  cheapness  in  freights  than  at  its  own  ports. 

In  1850  there  were  41  banks  in  the  state,  which  were,  according  to  the 
'  commissioner's  report,  well  managed  and  in  a  sound  condition,  having  kept 
their  notes  at  pai'  at  the  Suffolk  Bank  of  Boston,  and  paid  average  divi- 
dends of  7^  per  cent,  the  past  year.  Their  principal  features  on  the  1st 
Apiilwere  as  follows:  capital,  $9,907,503;  circulation,  $5,353,884;  de- 
posits, $2,357,939  ;  and  other  liabilities,  $1,602,881— total  liabilities, 
$19,132,307;  and  their  resources  were— real  estate,  $389;983;  spet-ie, 
$640,623;  discounts,  $15,607,315,  and  other  items  to  a  balance. 

At  the  same  date  there  were  15  savings'  institutions,  in  which  33,966 
depositors  had  placed  $4,746,693,  of  which  $1,051,300  was  deposited  in 
1849-50 ;  and  the  amount  withdrawn  in  that  year  was  $719,898.  The  ex- 
penses  of  management  were  $10,837,  and  the  dividends  varied  fi'om  5  to 
7^  per  cent.  The  securities  are  loans  on  real  estate  and  personal  propeity, 
and  stocks  and  investments  in  banks,  stocks,  and  bonds. 

There  were  also  at  same  da.t6  8  General  Stock  Insurance  Companies,  with 
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na  aggregate  capital  of  $1,400,000 ;  11  Mutual  General,  with  a  capital  of 
|l,48T,0a5 ;  6  Life  Mutual,  with  a  capital  of  $1,400,000 ;  2  Health,  with  a 
capital  of  $303,175 ;  and  1  Life  and  Health,  with  a  capital  of  1100,000. 

Internal  improvement  has  gone  on  apace  in  this  state.  Its  railroads  ex- 
tend in  aU  directions,  and  in  1850  there  were  551  milea  completed,  and  65 
miles  in  progr^s.  The  ct«t  had  been  to  the  last  of  December,  $17,498,- 
599.  The  principal  of  these  are  tlie  Housatonic,  73  miles ;  the  Norwich 
and  Worcester,  58  miles ;  the  New  Haven  an^  Hartford,  S6  miles ;  the 
Hai-tford  and  Springfielil,  20  milea ;  the  New  York  and  New  Haven,  46 
miles ;  the  Hartford,  Providence,  and  Tishkill ;  the  Nangatuck ;  the  New 
London,  WiUimantic  and  Palmer,  etc.  There  ai'e  others  projected,  and 
which  will  Vie  finished  at  an  early  date.  The  canals  of  this. state  have  been 
principally  fiUed  in,  but  there  ai-e  several  short  cuts  on  the  Connecticut 
fiiver,  winch  have  been  built  to  improve  its  navigation.  The  turnpikes 
aiid  other  roads  are  generally  well  kept. 

Education  in  this  state  is  universal,  and  the  system  of  common  schools 
veiy  perfect.  Li  1850  thei-e  were  217  school  societies  and  1,649  school 
districts.  The  number  of  children  attending  them  was  93,055.  The 
teachers,  etc.,  are  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  school  fund,  which  now 
amgunia  to  $3,076,602,  and  yields  interest  to  tiie  amount  of  $137,449  axi- 
nualiy,  or  about  $1  50  to  each  child  educated.  A  Normal  School  has 
lately  been  founded  for  the  training  of  teachers,  the  attendance  on  which 
is  free  to  one  pupil  from  each  school  society.  Schools  or  conventions  for 
the  same  purpose  are  also  held  in  each  eoimty  araiualSy.  The  whole  system 
is  under  tie  direct  supervision  of  a  State  Superintendent. 

The  Amenean  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Retreat  for  the 
Insaiie,  both  at  Hartford,  are  supported  chiefiy  by  the  state.  In  May,  1850, 
the  tbrmer  had  210  inmates,  of  which  32  were  from  Maine,  23  from  New 
Hampshire,  19  from  Vermont,  75  from  Massachusetts,  7  from  Rhode 
Island,  8  from  South  Cai'olina,  and  36  belonged  to  this  state.  Each  of  the 
states  named  supports  its  own  afflicted.  The  Ketreat  for  the  Insane  is  also 
open  to  patients  from  other  states. 

Yale  Coil^e,  at  New  Haven,  is  one  of  the  oldest  literary  institutions  in 
the  United  Stat^,  and  numbera  among  its  alurmii  the  greatest  names  of 
American  history.  It  was  fowuded  in  1700,  and  derived  its  name  from  one 
of  its  earliest  patrons.  In  1850  it  had  23  pivafessors,  and  an  aggregate  of 
555  students,  viz.,  in  the  Academic  department,  482,  of  wJu3i  93  were 
seniors,  91  juniors,  133  sophomores,  and  126  freemen ;  in  the  Theological 
department  38 ;  in  the  Law  department  26 ;  in  the  Medical  depaitment  38 ; 
and  in  the  department  of  Philosophy  and  Arts  31.  From  its  foundation 
to  1850  it  had  graduated  5,932,  of  wliich  3,963  were  tlien  alive;  and  of 
the  total  graduates,  1,562  had  been  ministers,  and  of  these  724  were  still 
living.  Ti-inity  College,  at  Haxtford,  is  an  Episcopal  institution,  and  was 
founded  in  1824.  In  1850  it  had  9  professors  and  74  students.  Its 
libraiy  contained  9,000  volumes.  The  Wesleyan  University,  at  Mffildlc- 
town,  was  founded  in  1831,  and  had  in  1850,  8  profrasors  and  124  stu 
dents,  with  a  library  of  11,123  volumes.  The  Theological  Institution,  at 
East  Wrndsor,  ia  directed  by  the  Congregationalists,  and  represents  the  old 
school  elements  of  Connecticut  theology.  It  was  founded  in  1822,  and  had 
in  1850,  4  professors,  52  students,  and  to  that  period  had  educated  596 
persons.  A  professor  of  Ecoleaiastical  History  has  since  been  added.  There 
are,  besides  these  eollegea  and  schools,  a  large  number  of  acadamies,  sem- 
inaries, and  grammar  schools,  which  have  a  good  reputation,  and  attract  to 
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their  sphere  studeiits  from  the  adjoiniDg  states.  Some  of  these  are  en- 
dowed eetablishments. 

-  The  principal  religious  denominations  are  the  Congregational!  sts,  Bap- 
liste,  Methodists,  and  Episcopalian  a.  The  Congregatioaalists  have  306 
ministers,  267  churches,  and  35,158  communieanta ;  the  Baptists,  111 
churchy,  89  rainiatera,  and  16,230  commumcants ;  the  Episcopal  Methodists 
have  148  ministers,  and  about  22,000  church  members ;  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopalians  have  106  ministers,  and  9,360  communieanta.  The  denom- 
inations having  smaUer  numbers  are  the  Universalists,  14  ehui-ehes;  the 
Roman  Catholics,  9  churches ;  the  sects  of  Methodists  (otherwise  than  Epis- 
oopal),  in  all,  8  churches;  the  Second  Adveatists,  8  churches;  the  Christ- 
Jans.  (par  excellence),  5  churches ;  the  Freewill  Baptists,  1  church ;  the 
Presbyterians,  5  churches ;  and  the  Unitarians,  4  churches.  The  Jews  have 
two  synagogues. 

The  Constitution  of  Conneeticut,  framed  in  1818,  grante  to  every  white 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  21  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  six 
months  in  his  town,  and  who  is  seized  ot  a  freehold  of  the  annual  value  of 
$7,  the  right  of  voting,  and  every  voter  is  eligible  to  aiay  elective  offices  not 
expressly  excepted.  The  elections  take  place  on  the  first  Monday  in  April, 
annually. 

The  Legislature,  or  General  Assembly,  is  composed  of  a  Senate,  to  con- 
sist of  not  less  than  iS  nor  more  than  2S  membere,  chosen  by  districts, 
and  a  House  of  Representatives,  the  meiabers  of  which  are  chosen  by 
towns.  No  spedal  qualification  is  needed  for  membership,  only  that  those 
chosen  must  have  also  the  right  to  vote.  Senators  and  Representatives 
are  elected  by  a  majority  of  votes.  The  Legislature  meets  alternately  at 
New  Haveo  and  Hartford,  annually,  on  the  first  Monday  in  May, 

The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  must  be  a  voter, 
and  30  years  of  age  or  upv^ard.  He  ia  chosen  annually  by  a  majority  of 
votes.  A  lieutenant  governor  is  also  chosea  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
way ;  as  also  a  secretary,  treasurer,  and  comptroller.  The  powers  of  the 
governor  extend  only  to  granting  reprieves,  and  he  may  veto  a  bill  of  the 
L^islature,  but  a  majority  of  both  houses  may  pass  it  subsequently  and 
make  it  law. 

The  Militia  of  the  state  numbers  57,719  rank  and  file,  of  which  53,340 
are  infantry,  693  cavalry,  2,083  artillery,  and  1,704  riflemen.  It  fonns 
one  division,  two  brigades,  and  eight  regiments ;  one  regiment  being  ap- 
portioned to  each  county. 

The  total  reaoui-ces  of  the  Treasury  in  1849-50  amounted  to  j^l22,346, 
of  which  sum  |73,557  was  raised  by  tax,  and  $37,053  fl-om  bank  dividends. 
The  expenditures  amounted  to  $118,392,  viz..  General  Assembly,  $35,986 ; 
executive  salaries,  $14,150 ;  contingent  expenses  of  executive,  $15,399 ; 
judidary,  $49,002;  and  other  salaries  stud  contingencies,  $13,831.  Con- 
necticut has  no  public  debt,  except  one  to  the  school  fund  amounting  to 
$58,212,  against  which  the  state  holds  productive  hank  stock  to  the  amount 
of  $406,000.     The  counties  and  towns  assess  their  own  taxes. 

'ihe  eight  oounriea  of  Connecticut  ai'e  subdivided  into  147  townships, 
and  contain  six  cities,  viz.,  Bridgeport,  Hartford,  Middletown,  New  Haven, 
New  London,  and  Norwich;  and  also  13  boroughs,  viz,,  Danbuiy,  Essex, 
Guildford,  Litchfield,.  New  Britdn,  Newtown,  Norwallc,  Southport,  Stam- 
ford, Stonington,  Waterbury,  and  Williraantic  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
are  alternate  capitals  of  the  state. 

New  Haven  hea  on  the  sea  coast,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  corn- 
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mercia]  and  manufacturing  iraportance,  and  one  of  the  most  lieautUul 
cities  of  the  Union.  It  is  laid  out  in  two  parta :  the  old  towa  and  new 
township.  Tlie  streets  are  so  arranged  as  to  foi-m  regular  squares,  aud  in 
those  parts  appropriated  exclusively  to  residences,  almost  every  house  has 
a  garden  in  front,  with  flowers,  vines,  and  overhanging  trees.  The  State 
House  and  Yale  Cellege  are  the  most  eonspiouoiis  of  the  public  biiUdinga ; 
but  New  Haven  is  no  leas  renowned  for  the  number  than  for  the  taste  and 
el^ance  displayed  in  its  church  buildings.     Population,  22,5S9. 

Hartkobd  is  situated  on  the  Connecticut  Eiver,  50  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  city  is  beautiiuny  located,  but  not  vei-y  regular  in  its  street  lines.  It 
is  a  pliice  of  considerable  trade,  aad  on  the  lines  of  several  I'Mlroads.  The 
State  House  and  City  Hall  sa-e  the  prominent  buildings ;  but  Washington 
College,  the  American  AsyJum,  the  Eetreat  for  the  Insane,  the  Athenteum, 
etc,  daim  alike  the  attention  of  the  traveler.  The  American  Asylum  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
StatM.  Besides  these,  the  dty  cootaias  a  large  number  of  church  buildings, 
much  admired  for  their,  architectural  ehasteness.  The  old  Charter  Oak  is 
still  standing  here,  a  historic  relio  of  much  interest  to  the  sons  of  New  Eng- 
land, The  trunk  of  this  venerable  tree,  which  sheltered  the  colony  from 
the  tyranny  of  AEdros,  now  measures  21  feet  in  giith.  Population  in 
1850,  17,966. 

MiDra.KTowij,  14  miles  south  of  Hartford,  is  a  port  of  entry,  at  the  head 
ot''  ship  navigation  on  the  Connecticut.  It  is  a  beautiful  city,  and  contains, 
liesides  the  Court  House,  and  a  nuroher  of  handsome  church  edifices,  the 
Wesleyan  University,  which  occupies  a  commanding  site  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  dty.  The  place  was  first  settled  in  1651,  and  was  incorporated  in 
1784.     In  1850  it  contained  9,211  inhabitants. 

Bridgeport,  situated  on  the  Sound,  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
Housatonic  EaUroad,  and  has  hitherto  been  the  starting  point  of  winter 
travel  to  Albany  and  the  north  fi-om  New  York  City,     population,  7,558. 

N«w  LoKHOH  and  Norwich,  botli  on  the  Thames,  are  also  important 
places,  and  hare  considerable  commerce.  New  London  is  one  of  the  prin- 
dpal  whalo-fisheiy  stations  in  New  England,  and  in  1850  had  9,006  inhab- 
itants. Stobibg-ton,  fiirther  east,  lies  on  the  Sound,  and  ia  also  a  great 
ijshing  station.  Regular  commimleation  by  steanaboat  is  kept  up  with 
New  York  from  all  the  cities  above-mentioned,  and  w  tl  the  nte  o  ,  and 
New  York  and  Boston  by  Railroads.  ITie  principal  towns  m  the  mterior 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufectures,  and  all  ai-e  d  strogu  shed  fo  their 
neatness,  deanliness,  and  that  dvio  order  which  has  e  e  ir  a  ked  the  condi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants. 

The  territory  of  Connecticut  origmally  comprised  two  colon  es  ti  it  of 
"Comieotieut  and  that  of  New  Haven."  The  Connecticut  u)lony  wae  firat 
settled  at  Hartfoixi,  by  emigrants  fi'om  Massachusetts,  in  17S5,  and  the 
colony  of  New  Haven,  in  1638,  by  emigrant  fi'om  England.  In  1662,  a 
'chaxtei'  was  granted  by  Charles  II.,  with  ample  privileges,  uniting  the  two 
colonies  under  one  government;  but  the  colony  of  New  Haven  refused,  for 
some  time,  to  accept  the  charter,  and  the  union  did  not  take  place  until 
1(165.  The  charter  was  suspended  in  1687  hy  Sir  Edmund  Andros;  but 
was  again  restored  after  the  Revolution  of  16fi8,  and  formed  the  basis  of 
the  government  until  1818,  when  the  present  rAnstitution  wjf  framed. 
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The  geographical  position  of  the  states  comprised  in  this  section  of  the 
Union,  has  determined  its  nomenclature.  With  some  exception,  this  terri- 
tory was  formerly  known  as  the  New-Netherlands,  and  was  first  planted  by 
the  Dutch.  On  one  side  were  the  colonies  of  New-England,  and  on  the 
other  those  of  Virginia,  a  country  originally  co-extensive  with  what  are 
now  termed  the  Southern  States.  Thus  centrally  dividing  the  two  great 
English  settlements,  and  occupied  by  a  nation  not  always  at  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  the  interests  of  the  English  settlers  became  identified  with 
the  occupation  by  them  of  the  whole,  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  British  government  determined  upon  taking  possession  of 
the  country,  and  destroying  a  competitor  and  an  enemy  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Tills  act  was  consummated  in  1664 ;  after  which  period  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  of  1783,  the  whole  Atlantic  region  remained,  with 
little  exception,  in  the  undisputed  occupation  of  the  '"  mother  of  nations." 

This  section  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  great  lakes,  the  St.  Law 
rence  River  and  the  provinces  of  Canada ;  south  by  "  Mason  &  Dixon's 
Line,"  which  divides  it  from  Virginia ;  east  by  the  states  of  New-England 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  west  by  portions  of  Virginia  and  Ohio.  It 
lies  between  the  latitudes  of  38="  and  45°  north,  and  the  longitudes  of  72=' 
and  81°  west,  and  comprises  the  states  of  New- York,  New-Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware  and  Maryland,  Its  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  460 
miles,  and  its  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  370  miles ;  the  area  is  about 
114,434  square  miles,  or  73,269,760  acres. 

The  advantageous  situation  of  the  section — the  beautiful  diversity  of  fea^ 
tares  which  distinguishes  it — the  natural  facilities  for  intercommunication 
which  it  enjoys,  and  the  energy  which  has  ever  prompted  the  inhabitants  in 
their  several  callings,  have  unitedly  elevated  the  states  comprised  within  its 
borders  to  a  proud  pre-eminence  in  al!  that  conduces  to  wealth  and  national 
grandeur.  Without  derogating  the  substantial  interests  of  the  surrounding 
states,  those  of  the  middle  section  may  claim  the  combination  of  all  that  is 
useful  and  artistic,  which  cannot  but  influence  their  social  and  industrial 
positicin.  While  the  states  to  the  north  and  east  are  confined  to  the  produc- 
tion of  one  description  of  staples,  and  those  of  the  south  and  west  to  others, 
the  middle  states,  enjoying  a  climate  intermediate,  and  other  sectional  ad- 
vantages, produces  alike  those  of  each,  and  with  these  and  the  uninterrupted 
facilities  they  enjoy  in  their  relation  with  all  the  states  and  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, their  continued  and  ever  increasing  prosperity  has  been  assured. 

Mountains,  vallies  and  plains, — lakes,  rivers  and  capacious  bays,  diversify 
the  topography  of  this  section,  and  combine  in  grandeur  and  magnificence 
to  promote  the  great  interests  of  the  inhabitants.  Running  from  the  north- 
east to  the  south-west  are  the  Aileghanies, — a  mine  of  inexhaustible  wealth, 
producing  coal,  iron  and  other  useful  minerals.  On  the  north  and  west 
the  great  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  form  an  outlet  for  commerce  ;  and 
the  rivers  flowing  in  a  southern  direction  to  the  Atlantic,  convey  to  the 
coast  the  productions  of  the  interior,  which  are  received  by  the  merchants 
of  the  large  Atlantic  cities,  and  transported  hence  from  the  magnificent  har- 
bors, which  indent  the  shores,  to  supply  the  commerce  of  the  world  with  the 
varied  wealth  of  this  bountiful  region. 
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The. Middle  States,  though  originally  peopled  by  the  Dutch,  whose  de- 
scendants stiil  form  a  lajge  moiety  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  older  settled 
piwts,  have  a  most  heterogeneous  populatioa.  Every  nation  of  the  world  has 
contributed  its  quota,  but  the  chief  portion  of  the  aggregate  of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  of  British  origin,  aad  the  institutions  of  the  country  are  essentially  a 
counterpart  of  the  institutions  of  that  enlightened  nation.  Society,  how- 
ever, in  these  states  cannot  be  said,  except  generally,  to  possess  any  distinc- 
tive aspect,  and  not  unfrequently  whole  localities  may  be  found  in  which  the 
immigrant  inhabitants  stiil  retain  all  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  na- 
tion from  which  they  sprung:  thus,  in  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania  the  people 
are  decidedly  Dutch,  using  their  primitive  language,  and  tenaciously  adher- 
ing to  the  hibits  and  feelings  of  "  fadedand," — while  in  other  sections  the 
descendants  of  other  nations  still  retain  their  several  and  ancient  customs. 
This  state  of  society,  however,  though  it  has  some  inconveniences,  is  not 
irreconcilable  with  harmony,  and  the  utmost  friendship  exists  among  this 
Farieiy  of  nationalities ;  and  that  fraternization,  which  liberty  and  a  commu- 
nity of  righte  engenders,  tends  to  cement  a  compact  of  peace  and  congenial 
intercourse  which,  in  other  countries,  is  frustrated  by  the  devices  of  despotism 
and  conSicting  interests.  These  elementary  contributions  of  the  people  of 
all  nations  must  eventually  coalesce  and  form  a  body,  compact  and  whole, 
and  a  new  nationality  possessing  in  combination  the  knowledge,  the  genius, 
and  the  talents,  in  learning  and  the  arts,  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  and 
that  commixture  of  physical  essences  which  are  believed  to  improve  the  race 
in  which  the  combination  is  effected  :  the  steady  industry  of  the  German 
family,  the  quick  perception  and  martial  energy  of  the  Celt,  the  commercial 
spirit  and  tlie  prudence  of  the  English,  and  the  patriotism  of  the  whole,  will 
be  combined  in  the  future  races  who  will  inhabit  these  states,  and  be  pro- 
ductive of  a  unify  that  will  eclipse  in  physical  and  moral  power  the  unmix- 
ed nations  of  the  world,  and  assume  a  destiny  grand  and  imposing,  and  to 
which  no  equal  shall  elsewhere  be  known.  The  advantages  of  this  com- 
mixture of  nationalities  will  be  felt  throughout  the  whole  confederacy  ;  and 
while  we  see  the  countries  further  south,  from  which  hitherto  the  civilizing 
influence  of  foreign  immigration  has  been  excluded  by  the  policy  of  selfish 
rulers,  subject  to  all  the  horrors  of  national  incapacity,  and  liable  to  ever- 
recurring  internal  hostilities,  we  shall  behold  in  these  states  that  power  and 
harmony  which  are  the  inheritance  of  a  physical  and  moral  completeness, 
and  the  birthright  of  freemen. 

The  progress  which  the  people  have  already  made  in  every  department  of 
life,  and  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  has  been  rapid  and  astonishing. 
The  few  who  first  settled  at  New-Amsterdam,  now  New- York,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  17th  century,  and  at  Philadelphia  and  other  places,  at  a 
later  period,  have  extended  their  limits  to  their  present  dimensions, 
and  increased  to  a  population  of  6,500,000  souls.  They  have  ra- 
pidly passed  from  the  hardships  of  settlement  and  colonial  servitude,  and 
now  enjoy  all  the  facilities  and  conveniences  of  older  nations,  and  have  in 
prospect  all  the  glories  which  are  sure  to  attend  the  progress  of  a  people  who 
are  devoted  to  liberty,  and  a  reciprocal  communion  with  the  world  at  large. 

The  several  states  forming  this  section  will  be  considered  separately. 
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THE    STATE    OF    NEW-YOR.K. 

New- York,  the  most  populous  as  wel3  as  the  most  important  and  influen- 
tial of  the  United  States,  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  Middle  Division,  and 
lies  between  40°  30'  and  45°  north  latitude,  and  71<=  56'  and  79='  56'  west 
longitude.  It  ia  bounded  north  by  Lake  Ontario,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
Lower  Canada;  east  by  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut;  south 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  New-Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  north-west  by 
Pennsylvania  and  Lake  Erie.  Exclusive  of  Long  Island,  it  is  ^0  miles 
long  and  312"  broad,  and  contains,  in  the  whole,  46,085  square  miles,  or 
29,494,400  acres,  of  which  11,755,276  are  devoted  to  cereal  agriculture. 

In  a  country  lite  this,  with  an  area  almost  equal  to  that  of  al!  England  and 
Wales,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  great  diversity  of  surface,  climate  and 
productions.  The  south-eastern  angle  of  the  state  is  mountainous,  being 
traversed  by  several  ridges  proceeding  from  the  State  of  New-Jersey,  one 
of  which  crosses  the  Hudson  River  at  the  Highlands,  presenting  a  bold  and 
lofty  face  along  both  margins  of  the  river,  and  abounding  in  the  most  magni- 
ficent scenery.  The  Catskili  Mountains,  as  a  range,  are  the  most  eleva- 
ted, and  have  several  culminations,  as  Round  Top,  (3,084  feel  high,)  of 
considerable  size ;  but  the  greatest  elevation  in  the  state  is  Mount  Marcy, 
in  the  Adirondack  group,  which  rises  5,467  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
The  counti'y  of  Lake  Champlain  is  hilly,  and  becomes  mountainous  on  ap- 
proaching the  highlands  which  divide  the  waters  of  the  lake  from  those  which 
(low  into  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario.  The  western  part  of  the  state 
lying  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Pennsylvania  is  principally  level,  except 
near  tlie  state  line,  where  it  becomes  more  broken  and  abrupt.  From  Gen- 
essee  river,  near  its  mouth,  to  Jamestown,  on  the  Niagara,  there  is  a  re- 
markable ridge,  running  almost  the  whole  distance,  which  is  78  miles  long, 
and  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west.  Its  general  altitude  above  the  neigh 
boring  land,  is  39  feet,  and  its  width  in  some  places  is  not  more  than  120 
feet.  The  elevation  of  this  ridge  is  169  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario, 
to  which  it  descends  by  a  gradual  slope,  and  its  distance  from  that  water  is 
from  six  to  ten  miles.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  ridge  was 
once  the  margin  of  the  lake.  About  30  miles  south  and  parallel  to  the 
above,  there  is  another  ridge,  which  runs  from  Genessee  River  to  Black 
Rock, — the  country  between  btma  called  the  Tonawanda  valley,  and  there 
is  the  same  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  formerly  the  bed  of  the  waters  of 
Lake  Erie. 

The  great  northern  lakes,  viz. :  Ontario,  Erie  and  Champlain,  are  partly 
in  this  state.  Lake  George,  south  of  Lake  Champlain,  communicates  with 
it  by  a  short  outlet.  It  is  37  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  seven  broad,  and 
embosoms  more  than  200  beautiful  islets.  Its  waters  are  so  clear  and 
transparent,  that  the  bottom  is  visible  at  almost  any  depth;  and  on  each  side 
it  is  skirted  with  mountains,  abonnding  in  the  most  romantic  scenery. 
There  are  numerous  small  lakes  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  which  dis- 
charge their  waters  into  Lake  Ontario,  either  directly  or  indirectly  through 
the  Seneca  and  Oswego  Rivers,  and  being  connected  by  canals  and  rail- 
roads, afford  peculiar  facilities  to  transportation  and  travel.  These,  with 
their  extent,  &c,,  are  as  follow  : 
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Oteego  9  It 

Otaaco  .> 

Skaneateles.  15  j  ti 

"     OwdKOO  1" 

Cayuga  43                                               1^  i 

Seneca  10                                               ''    b. 

0  rooked  *> 

Oanandaifia  14                                                IK 

Hemlock  6 

Conesna  ■} 

Be'iide  the  above  numerous  «mdl]er  lakes  are  distributed  cier  the  western 
portion  of  the  state  and  m  the  north  lie  (he  Fult  n  cha  n  ot  laJtes,  and 
others  which  forn  the  wirces  of  the  tributaries  rf  the  fliohawk  and  the 
Hudson  ruers 

The  rivers  of  New- York  have  contributed  much  to  its  present  importance 
and  wealth.  The  Delaware  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  this  state 
and  Pennsylvania ;  and  the  Niagara  River  connects  Lake  Erie  with  Ontario, 
forming  part  of  the  western  boundary.  The  St.  Lawrence  separates  New- 
York  from  the  Canadas.  The  Hudson  rises  in  the  mountainous  regions  in 
the  west  of  Lake  Chaiaplain,  and  pursuing  a  southerly  course  of  more  than 
300  miles,  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  below  the  city  of  New-York.  It 
is  navigable  for  ships  to  Hudson,  for  large  sloops  to  Albany,  and  for  small 
slocks  to  Troy,  the  head  of  tide-water.  The  state  dam,  a  little  north  of  the 
last  city,  secures  a  further  navigation  of  some  miles.  The  whole  is  naviga- 
ted by  numerous  steamboats,  the  magnificence  of  which  is  unparalleled,  and 
the  commerce  of  the  Hudson  is  immense,  it  being  the  outlet  of  the  canal 
and  railroad  traffic  from  the  west  and  that  of  both  sides  of  the  river.  The 
Mohawk  is  the  principal  branch  of  the  Hudson  :  it  rises  20  miles  north  of 
Rome,  and  running  south  of  east,  passes  Rome,  Utica  ajid  Schenectady ; 
and  after  a  course  of  about  135  miles,  falls  into  the  Hudson  by  several 
mouths  between  Troy  and  Waterford.  The  navigation  of  this  river  is  in- 
terrupted by  numerous  falls  and  rapids,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are 
at  Cohoes,  v;bece  the  water  fails  over  a  perpendicular  rock,  and  are  little 
inferior  to  these  of  Niagara.  The  scenery  is  bold,  and  when  the  waters  are 
high,  presents  a  sublimity  and  magnificence  seldom  witnessed.  The  rivers 
running  into  Lake  Ontario  are  the  Geuessee,  Oswego  and  Black.  The 
Cfenessee  rises  in  Pennsylvania  and  pursues  a  northerly  course :  there  are 
four  great  falls  in  this  river — two  within  five  or  six  miles  from  its  mouth  and 
the  others  about  70  miles  further  up.  The  Oswego  is  the  outlet  of  Oneida 
Lake,  and  falls  into  Ontario,  at  Oswego.  The  Seneca  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Canandaigna,  Seneca,  Cayuga,  and  several  other  lakes,  and 
runs  into  Oswego  River,  at  Three  River  Point.  Black  River  rises  south- 
east of  Rome,  and  after  a  northerly  course  of  120  miles,  runs  into  Lake 
Ontario,  near  Sackett's  Harbor.  The  rivers  which  empty  into  the  St 
Lawrence,  are  the  Oswegatchie,  Grass,  Backet  and  St.  Regis.  The  Big 
Chazy,  Saranac  and  Sable,  fall  into  Lake  Champlain.  The  Susquehannah 
and  Alleghany  Rivers  rise  in  this  state  and  run  into  Pennsylvania.  The 
Tioga  and  Chenango  are  branches  of  the  Susquehannah. 
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The  bays  and  harbors  of  Hew-York  are  magnificent  sheets  of  water. 
The  Bay  of  New-York  ia  nine  miles  long  and  four  broad,  having  three  fine 
islands  in  its  centre.  It  spreads  before  the  city,  on  the  south  side,  having 
Long  Island  on  the  east  and  Staten  Island  and  New-Jersey  on  the  west.  On 
tlie  north  it  receives  the  Hudson,  and  on  the  east  it  communicates  with 
Long  Islajid  Sound,  through  the  East  River ;  on  the  west  with  Newark 
Bay,  through  the  Kills,  and  on  the  south  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  through 
the  Narrows  and  the  Lower  Bay.  It  is  deep  enough  for  the  largest  vessels, 
well  secured  from  winds  and  storms,  sufficiently  spacious  for  the  most  nu- 
merous fleets,  and  the  currents  are  so  rapid  that  it  is  seldom  obstructed  by 

In  physical  enormities  New- York  is  pre-eminently  favored.  The  falls  of 
Niagara  are,  perhaps,  the  greatest  wonders  of  the  world.  They  are  in  the  Nia- 
gara River,  about  half  way  between  Lakes  Erie  andOntaiio.  This  immense 
river  here  rushes  over  a  precipice,  and  falls  perpendicularly  to  the  depth  of 
176  feet.  The  tiemendous  roar  of  the  waters  can  sometimes  be  heard  at  a 
distance  of  40  miles;  and  the  vapor,  which  continually  rises  in  clouds  from 
below,  and  which  in  the  sun  presents  all  the  colors  of  the  most  beautiful 
rainbow,  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  seventy  miles.  In  the  Mohawk  River, 
about  two  miles  from  its  mouth,  are  the  Falls  of  Cohoes,  which  are  second 
only  to  those  of  Niagara,  and  have  been  much  admired  for  their  beauty  and 
sublimity.  The  scenery  around  is  enchanting.  The  river,  which  is  here 
between  300  and  400  yards  wide,  descends,  at  high  water,  in  one  sheet,  to 
the  depth  of  70  feet.  About  three-fourths  of  a  mile  below,  a  bridge  has  been 
thrown  across  the  river,  from  which  a  view  of  the  falls  is  inexpressibly  grand. 

The  Saratoga  and  Ballston  Springs  are  the  most  celebrated  in  America. 
Saratoga  is  about  30  miles  north  of  Albany,  with  which  it  communicates  by 
railroad,  and  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Hudson.  Ballston  is  12  miles 
south-east  of  Saratoga.  These  springe,  during  the  summer  months,  are  the 
resort  of  the  gay  and  fashionable  as  well  as  of  invalids  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  The  waters,  which  contain  considerable  quantities  nf  iodine,  afford 
relief  in  many  obstinate  diseases.  The  warm  springs  of  New-Lebanon, 
south-east  of  Albany,  are  visited  for  medicinal  bathing.  At  Sal  in  a  are  the 
celebrated  salt-springs,  owned  by  the  state,  where  sufficient  fine  salt  is  ma- 
nufactured to  supply  all  Western  New-York  and  Canada.  The.falls  at  Trenton 
and  those  of  Genessee  are  also  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  much  admired 
for  their  picturesque  and  beautiful  scenery. 

The  climate  of  the  state  is  much  modified  by  local  circumstances.  In 
the  southern  section,  the  influence  of  the  ocean  is  very  perceptible,  and  the 
climate  is  changeable,  but  the  annual  range  of  the  thermometer  is  not  so 
great  as  in  the  north  and  north-east,  nor  are  either  heat  or  cold  so, intense. 
The  counties  bordering  on  the  eastern  states,  partake  of  their  characteris- 
tics. In  the  west  again,  the  climate  is  moderated  by  the  proximity  of  the 
great  lakes,  which,  in  some  degree,  assimilate  it  to  that  of  tlie  Atlantic 
section.  The  following  table  will  illustrate  tlie  thermometric  differences  of 
the  three  sections ; 

Mai.  JttV™.  Rnage.  Itleaju 

New.YorkCity +  94" -I-  6° 88° 50"  31 

Albany -j-lOl" —17° 118" it>°  00 

Rochester. -j-  96" -|-  1° 95° 4B'' 33 

As  a  general  thing,  however,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  climate  is  ex- 
ceedingly healthy,  and  with  few  local  exceptions,  altogether  exempt  from 
endemic  diseases. 
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Tke  59  counties  into  which  the  state  is  partitioned  oontained,  in  1850,  a 
population  of  3,097,095,  ot  one  person  to  every  9.5  acres,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  tlie  inhabitant))  was  as  follows : 


Albany 92,H0.. 

Alleghany 87,688.. 

Broome 80,241 .  ■ 

Cattaraugas  . . .  33,843 . . 

Cajuga 64,924.. 

OltantaTique  ..60,358.. 

Chemnng 28,537.. 

Chenango 40,051.. 

OJinton 89,9S5 . . 

Columbia 41,770.. 

Cortland 26,108.. 

Delaware 39,S28.. 

Duchess 57,032., 

Erie 100,214.. 

Essex 31,093.. 

Franklin.,., ..26,048... 

Pulton 20,079.. 

Geneissee 28,416.. 

Gi-eene.. 32,232.. 

Hamilton 2,186.. 

Herkimer 88,063.. 

Jeffbrson 67,071.. 

King's 134,897-.. 

Lewis 24,424.. 

liiTingstoQ  ....  40,690 . . . 

Madison 42,783.. 

Monroe   86,978... 

Montgomery  ..31,579.. 
Mew- York....  602,027... 
aiagara. 41,959... 


125....  37,808 


...40,811 
...40,047 
,..43,078 


..81,148 
..25,102 
-.20,171 


..34,464 
..40.876 
,.48072 
..87;e50 
..31,992 
.516,547 
..43,260 


OneMa 98,913. 

Onondaga 85,265 . 

Ontario 43,418. 

Omnge 64,733. 

Orleaos 28,399. 

Oswego 61,080. 

Oisego 48,481. 

Putnam 11,008. 

Rensellaer  ....72!337. 
Itiohmond  ....14.'807.. 

Socklnnd 16,368.. 

St.  Lawrence  . .  68,681 . . 

Saratoga 45,066.. 

Schenectady  ..19,667.. 

Schotarie 88,092.. 

Seneca 25,2B1.. 

Steuben 63,409.. 

Suffolk 34,809.. 

Sullivan 24,966.. 

Tioga 24,683.. 

Tompkins 38,448.. 

Ulster 57,804.. 

Wavren 17,152.. 

Washington  ...44,402., 

Wayne 44.701.. 

TYestchestev.  ..66,216.. 

■Wyoming 81,986.. 

Yates   20.143.. 


694.. ..16,962 

36....  08,617 

.    680....46,646 


,.2,113....  36,922 
..  92. ...26,088 
..    197-. ..24.880 


.  348. ...44,750 
.  253.. ..44,958 
.2,045.. ..63,261 
,     46. ...41,981 


Total . ... 3,049  457  . .  .47,93?  ..3,097,394 
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i7yo... 

..    314,142... 

..  4,654... 

..2im 

..    566,039... 

..10,374... 

..20.343 

...25,888.. 

..16,017 

...81,980.. 

1880... 

..1,868,061.. 

...44,870.. 

75 

1840... 

..2,878,890.. 

...60,027.. 

4 

..8,049,4.17.. 

...47,937.. 

246,636 72,5 

.    969,049 872,298 .63.4 

1,872812 413.763 48.1 

1,913.006 540,194 82.0 

3,428,921 515,915 26.9 

3,097,3a  1 668,473 37.6 

The  total  population  of  the  state  on  the  1st  Jnue,  1850,  wita  conipriBed 
in  566,959  families,  and  hence  the  average  size  of  each  family  was  about  5^ 
perBODB.  The  number  of  dwelling-houses  was  472,151,  and  heuoe,  on  the 
average,  each  dwelling  oovered  GJ  persons.  The  housing  of  families,  how- 
ever, varies  considerably  in  the  seyeral  counties — in  New-Yorlt  there  are 
13  6  persons  to  eaoii  house,  while  in  most  other  counties  5  and  6  appears  to 
be  the  general  average ;  hut  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  New- York  the 
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dweUings  are  larger  than  in  the  agi'ieuUural  towns.  The  average  mortality 
in  all  the  state,  for  the  year  1849-50,  was  in  the  ratio  of  one  in  every  66 
persons.  In  New- York  the  mortality  was  one  in  every  44,  and  in  some  of 
the  counties  aa  low  as  one  in  75,  100.  11/i,  and  even  122.  A  large  portion 
of  the  mortality  attributed  to  New-York  and  vicinity,  and  also  to  the  towuB 
on  the  main  lines  of  travel,  must,  however,  have  reaulted  from  deaths  of 
emigrants  on  their  way  to  the  states  to  the  westward,  thousands  of  whom 
are  annually  destroyed  from  the  combined  effects  of  disease,  want,  and  the 
abuses  which  beset  their  journeyings. 

Industrial  pursuits  are  nowhere  more  various  or  goaerally  extensive  than 
in  New- York,  and  in  many  of  the  branches  the  people  of  this  state  are,  per- 
haps, more  advanced  and  perfected  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  Union. 
Agriculture  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  and  has,  of  late  years,  been 
beneficially  influenced  by  the  establishment  of  promotive  associations.  Num- 
bers of  the  more  wealthy  farmers  are  pursuing  their  ocoupationa  under  a 
skillful  and  scientific  management ;  and  to  improve  their  stock  the  best 
breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  &e.,  have  been  imported.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
total  popujatioji  are  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry.  The  stock  exist- 
ing in  the  state  may  be  set  down  at  540,000  horses,  2.350,000  neat  cattle- 
one  half  milkers,  producing  annually  from  80  to  85  million  pounds  of  but- 
ter, and  from  48  to  62  million  pounds  of  cheese — 7.500,000  sheep,  produ- 
cing from  4^  to  5  million  fleeces — and  nearly  2,000,000  hogs.  Poultry  is 
very  plentifd.  The  annual  production  of  the  cereals  is  not  very  large  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  land  covered,  but  the  grain,  especially  the  wheat, 
of  New- York,  is  notably  fine.  Oats  form  the  largest  etop,  averaging  30 
million  bushels  ;  nest  Indian  corn,  16  to  18  millions  ;  wheat  14  millions ; 
and  from  three  to  four  million  bushels  each  of  barley,  buckwheat,  and  rye. 
Potatoes  and  flax  are  grown  to  some  extent,  and  minor  crops  in  various 
quantities.  The  forest,  orchard,  and  garden,  afford  adeijuate  returns  to  ta- 
bor, and  the  market  for  the  prodncts  of  the  two  latter  is  near,  and  always 
ready.  The  average  yield  of  the  several  staples  of  agriculture  is  approxi- 
mately as  follows:  barley  16  bushels,  wheat  14,  peas  15,  beans  10,  buck- 
wheat 14  to  15,  turnips  88,  potatoes  93,  Indian  corn,  55,  rye  10,  and  oats 
27  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mining  oooi\pies,  in  New-Tork,  but  a  secondary  position,  and  although 
37  of  the  counties  have  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  other  minerals,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  but  a  small  prospect  of  any  estended  operations  being  under- 
taken. Iron  is  the  most  widely  diffused,  and  occurs  in  every  known  form 
and  combination.  The  principal  lead  mines  are  those  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
Sullivan  counties.  Copper  and  zinc  are  also  mined.  Marble,  granite,  sand- 
stone, freestone,  gypsum,  ocjires,  &a,  are  abundant,  and  are  mined  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture  and  architecture.  The  average  value  of  all  mining 
operations  may  be  estimated  at  16  million  dollars!  The  salt  works  of 
Onondaga  are  very  valuable,  and  afford  a  revenue  to  the  state. 

In  the  manufacture  of  fibrous  fubrics  Massachusetts  and  Khode  Island 
esoel  New- York,  and  Pennsylvania  excels  it  in  the  manufactures  of  iron  ; 
but  in  most  other  branches  of  mauufaeturing  industry,  this  state  is  pre-em- 
inent. .  Flour,  leather,  spirits,  agricultural  implements,  and  a  thousand 
other  articles  of  domestic  utility,  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities. 
.Engines  and  machines  are  chiefly  made  in  the  large  cities,  in  which  also 
may  be  found  persons  pursuing  every  grade  and  kind  of  manufactures 
known  to  civilization.  About  200,000  persons  are  occupied  in  these  pur- 
suits, and  the  capital  invested  for  manutaoturing  pui-poses  amounts  to  near- 
ly 880,000  000.     The  number  of  establishments  in  whioh  the  value  of  goods 
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annually  turned  out  exceeds  ©SCO,  according  to  tlio  census  of  1850,  was 
33,985,  of  which  about  100  were  cotton  mills,  260  woollen  faotories,  and  85 
silk  faotoriea ;  2,000  grist  mills,  7,800  saw  mills,  and  a  large  number  of  oil, 
Sailing,  and  carding  mills. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  New- York  is  equal  to  a  full  third  of  the  whole 
commerce  of  the  Union,  and  as  a  port  New- York  city  occupies  a  proud 
position  among  the  great  commercial  marts  of  the  world,  being  second  only 
to  Lbudon.  Her  lake  and  interior  commerce  is  equally  immense,  and  in 
all  the  kindred  departments  of  industry  a  steady  increase  has  been  going 
on  for  many  years.  In  1849-50  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  amount- 
ed in  value  to  $111, 123,524,  and  tho  exports  to  ^52,712,789.  The  ship- 
ping employed  in  carrying  this  mighty  bulk  of  merohandize  amounted  to 
4,426,8 16  tons,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  aggregates  : 


Ameiican 

Foreign 

..1,602,290.... 
..    775,480.... 

....1,411157... 
...    787,639.... 

....2,918,847 
....1,512,969 

Total..... 
Atlantic  Potto, 
LakePottiS  ... 

..2,277,720.... 
..1,145,836.... 
. .1,131 ,885.... 

....2,149,090... 
....    9^,289... 
....1,165,807... 

....4,426,816 
....3,129,124 
....3,297,692 

In  1840-41  the  exports  amounted  to  $33,139,833,  and  the  imports  to 
«75,7I3,126.  The  shipping  now  owned  within  the  state  is  944,349  tons, 
and  of  this  485,109  tons  were  engaged  in  coasting.  The  mercantile  steam  ma- 
rine amounted  to  130,957  tons,  of  which  94,809  tons  were  coasting  and  river 
vessels.  Tho  whale  fisheries  employed  6,029  tons,  and  the  cod  fisheries 
337  tons.     About  one-fourth  the  coasting  tonnage  is  employed  on  the  lakes. 

The  internal  commerce  of  the  state,  carried  on  chiefly  by  means  of  rail- 
roads and  canals,  in  conjunction  with  the  Hudson  Biver,  is  as  extensive  as 
that  of  the  whole  Mississippi  valley.  The  external  points  from  which  it  di- 
verges are  New- York  on  the  Atlantic,  Dunkirk  and  Buffalo  on  Lake  Erie, 
Sackett's  Harbor,  Oswego,  &c.,  on  Late  Ontario,  and  Whitehall  on  Lake 
Champlain.  The  greater  portion  of  the  merchandize  carried  over  the  sev- 
eral lines  is  merely  in  transit  from  tidewater  on  the  Hudson  to  the  States 
north  and  west  of  New-York,  or  vice  versa.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  this,  or  to  distinguish  the  transit  from  the  domestic 
movement.  The  average  commerce  of  the  canals  is  about  ©120,000,000 
per  annum,  and  perhaps,  since  the  completion  of  the  New- York  and  Erie 
Railroad,  that  of  the  railroads  may  be  to  the  same  amount.  Beside  the 
merchandize  transported  over  the  various  lines  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
business  done  in  transmitting  the  western  immigration  landing  at  New- 
York  cit^  to  its  destination,  and  in  accommodating  ordinary  travel.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  annually  tate  advantage  of  these  means  of  transport, 
and  the  number  of  travellers  is  eonstantiy  on  the  increase. 

The  canals,  railroads,  plank  roads,  and  turnpikes  of  the  state  exhibit  no 
less  the  foresight  than  the  energy  of  the  people.  The  canals  are,  with  one 
exception,  the  property  of  the  state.  These  have  been  chiefly  buill  with 
the  view  of  uniting,  by  a  water  eommunication,  the  navioation  of  the  lakes 
with  the  Hudson  River,  and  thus  opening  up  the  States  Tieyond  New- York 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  In  this  they  have  been  eminently  success- 
ful. The  railroads  have  a  like  purpose  in  view.  But  besides  tnis,  these 
works  have  been  eminently  beneficial  to  the  state  itself,  and  have  done  more 
than  all  else  in  fostering  its  material  development,  and  increasing  its  popu- 

The  main  canal  of  the  state  is  the  Erie  Canal,  stretching  from  Albany 
to  Buffalo.     Lateral  canals,  some  of  great  length,  diverge  north  and  south, 
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thus  conneoting  large  sectionfl  <ii  country,  sud  concentrating  to  genera!  de- 
pots a  vast  commerce.  The  whole  leogth  of  canal  in  the  state,  including 
the  magnificent  work  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  is  not 
far  short  of  1,000  miles.  Of  the  railroads  the  principal  are  the  Hudson 
Kiver  Railroad,  and  the  New-York,  Hai-la«m,  and  Albany  Railroad,  both 
connecting  the  Atlantic  with  Albany.  From  Albany  railroads  extend  north- 
ward and  eastward,  into  Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  to  Canada ;  and  west- 
ward from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  with  many  branches  extending  northward  to 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Lake  Ontario ;  southward  to  the  New- York  and  Erie 
Railroad,  which  latter  is  also  one  of  the  great  continuous  roads,  built  to 
accommodate  traTcl  from  the  Hudson,  at  Piermont,  to  Dunkirk  on  Lake 
Erie.  The  Long  Island  Railroad  and  the  New-York  and  New-Haveu 
Railroad  accommodate  communication  eastward.  There  are  numerous 
other  completed  railroads,  not  here  mentioned,  and  many  other  roads  are 
in  progress,  or  have  been  definitely  proposed.  The  plank  road  system  is  ac- 
commodating localities  in  many  directions,  and  has  been  very  successfully 
eommeneed.  Its  advantages  are  numerous,  and  in  a  few  years  benoe  it« 
application  must  become  very  general.  In  relation  to  turnpikes  no  state  is 
better  supplied,  and  indeed  roads  of  every  description  are  generally  well 
kept,  and  snitable  for  the  most  extensive  travel.  Internal  eommunicatiori 
by  natural  waters,  except  so  far  as  I'Cgards  Long  Island  Sound,  the  Hudson 
River,  and  the  Lakes,  is  of  no  great  extent.  On  these,  however,  a  large 
trade  is  carried,  and  as  a  whole  the  aoeommodation  in  the  numerous  steam- 
boats and  other  craft,  is  efficient  and  even  magnificent. 

According  to  the  State  Comptroller's  Report  in  June,  1850,  there  were 
in  the  state  191  banks,  and  one  branch.  The  leading  features  of  the  con- 
dition of  these  institutions  in  the  aggregate,  at  that  date,  are  exhibited  in 
the  following  abstract ; 

LiabUUieA. 
Capital  stock  . . . $Zj',m'moT. iw'^^Sffj 


Profits  4,302,460.. .,3,810,614 

Circulation S,209,88r. .  -18.104,954 

Dne  State  Treas. .'....  12,475 ....  1,461,427 

Deposits 36,955,649. ..10,785,416 

DaeBuntB 17,402,877. ...5,559,412 

Other  liabilities  ..  ..610.846,...  1,663,629 


Loans  &  DiseoiintaJ52 ,933 ,659 .  ft'36,209,888 
Loans,  &c  to  Direc- 

■    tors 3,921,512. ..1,887,712 

Loans  to  BrolierB..  .2,172,985. , .    314,925 

Real  Estate 1,948,166. ..1,401,868 

Bonds  and  Morteages.328,527... 2,845,741 

Stocks 2,149,029. ..9,478,465 

Specie,... 10,739,957...    913.382 

Caali  items 8,336,149...    845,832 

Other  reaonrees  ....  9,723,443 . . .  9,415,038 


Total 691,793,447.  »61,3( 


Total Jt91,793,447 . .  S6I,3C 

namely — 

Incorporated  Batiks $69,552,219. ffi32,;62,910 

Associated  Banlta 82,241,228,. 21,846,210 

Individual  Backs —       7,192,720 

The  Schools  of  New- York  are  essentially  a  feature  in  its  social  condi- 
tion, and  whether  wc  consider  the  subject  in  relation  to  the  sums  expended 
to  tbeir  support,  or  to  the  system  of  instruction  afforded,  tliia  state  is  equal- 
ly pre-eminent  In  January,  I860,  it  contained  11,397  organized  pnblio 
school  districts,  and  reports  had  been  received  from  11,173.  The  whole 
number  of  children  in  the  state,  at  that  time,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
16  years,  was  735,188,  and  of  this  number  9,079  had  been  under  instruction 
for  the  entire  year,  18,455  for  10  months,  59,315  for  8  months,  106,100  for 
6  months,  167,732  for  4  months,  and  the  rest  for  periods  of  shorter  dura- 
tion. The  total  expenses  of  supporting  these  schools  amounted  to  $1,766,668, 
11 
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of  which  ^859,845  was  produced  from  the  school  fund.  In  many  of  the 
largo  cities  the  schools  are  free  to  nil,  and  of  late  years  CTening-scliools  for 
apprentices  have  been  supported. 

The  number  of  private  schools  was  1,697,  and  the  number  attending  such 
schools  was  70,606. 

,  Couneoted  with  the  common  schools  there  are  two  Normal  schoola,  for 
the  education  of  teachers,  and,  of  late,  Teachers'  Institutes  have  been  es- 
tablished iaeaoh  county.  The  teachers  also  hold  a  convention  annually  for 
the  purpose  of  consultatioa  and  exchange  of  ideas  respeoting  education. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  the  School  System  is  wie  Free  Academy  in. 
New- York  City,  This  is  open  to  pupils  from  the  common  schoola,  who,  on 
examination,  are  found  to  possess  superior  abilities.  They  receive,  free  of  all 
ftspease,  a  full  course  of  collegiate  instruction,  and  on  leaving  the  institu- 
tion are  well  fitted  to  undertake  the  highest  ofices,  aad  tlius  the  avenue  to 
distinction  is  open  to  all  who  merit  it. 

Besides  these  institutions  there  are  numerous  incorporated  academies, 
eeniioaries,  and  schools  of  a  high  order,  and  the  state  makes  efficient  provi- 
sion for  the  support  ami  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind  and  the 
insane.  The  establishments  for  these  purposes  are  truly  magnificent,  and 
an  honor  to  the  state  and  humanity.  The  academies  are  under  the  charge 
of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  and  the  common  schools  of  county  supei'- 
iutendents,  and  a  general  state  superintendent. 

There  are  also  several  Universities  and  Colleges  in  the  state,  which  have 
generally  a  high  celebrity  for  efficiency.     The  following  are  the  principal. 


Columbia  (Joliege  .     .     .     N.  York  City 

1754 

^■^8 

130- 

17,000 

Union  College  ....     Schenectady 

179S 

12 

230 

15,000 

Hamilton  College      .     .     Clinton 

1812 

10 

149 

10,000 

Madison  University    .     .     Hamilton 

1819 

9 

127 

7,000 

Geneva  College     .     .     .     Oeneva 

1823 

5 

42 

5,000 

New-York,  University  of    New-York  City 

1831 

U 

151 

4,000 

St,  John's  College      .     .     Fordham 

1841 

16 

no 

12  000 

St.  Paul's  College      .     .     College  Point 

1837 

It 

29 

2,000 

The  Public  Libraries,  especially  those  in 

New- York  City 

are  on 

a  large 

scale,  and  of  great  advantage  to  those  whose  researches  require  much  refcr- 

ence.  But  as  yet  there  are  no  Ubraries  .to  compare  with  even  the  small 
ones  of  Europe,  and  in  many  departments  of  literature  they  are  estremely 
deficient,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  prosecute  par- 
ticular studies  even  within  the  limits  of  the  Union. 

The  several  religious  denominations  of  this  state  are  generally  well  pro- 
vided with  church  room,  and  the  means  of  educating  their  clergy.  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  which  previous  to  the  revolution  was  the 
church  established  by  law,  is  still  the  most  influential  and  wealthy.  It  has 
two  bishoprics  within  the  state,  namely,  that  of  New- York,  and  that  of 
Western  New-York.  The  first  contains  299  churches  and  264  clergymen, 
and  the  latter  1 35  churches  and  1 1 8  clergymen.  The  Roman  Catholics  have 
three  dioceses,  namely  those  of  New-York,  Albany,  and  Buffalo.  The  first  is 
an  archbishopric,  the  territory  of  which  includes  the  two  lasf^  as  also  the  di- 
oceses of  Hartford  and  Boston.  Within  the  diocese  of  New- York  they  have 
70  churches  and  60  other  stations,  with  109  clergy,  and  202,000  people; 
within  that  of  Albany  there  are  70  churches  and  40  other  stations,  with  6! 
clergy,  and  80,000  people,  and  within  that  of  Buffalo  58  churches,  and  53 
clergy,  with  70,000  people.  The  Catholics  count  every  member  of  their 
churches  in  these  figures,  and  not  as  other  eect^,  their  commonicaiits  only. 
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Of  the  evangelical  ohiirohes  the  Episcopal  Methodists  are  ?erj'  numerous, 
and  have  seven  conferences.  The  Baptists  have  41  associations,  794 
churches,  705  ordained  and  132  licensed  ministers,  and  85,000  memhers. 
The  Anti-Mission  Baptists  have  two  associations  and  1,200  members.  The 
Presbyterians  (0.  8.)  have  !87  churches  and  25,000  members.  The  Pres- 
byterians (N.  S.)  have  about  the  same  numerioal  strength ;  and  the  Congre- 
gationalista  number  about  12,000.  The  Univeraaliata,  Unitarians,  Dutch 
and  German  Cimrches,  and  the  Quakers,  are  less  numerous  than  the  above, 
but  ai-e,  nevertheless,  influential  bodies  severally;  and  besides  these  there 
are  other  sects,  as  Lutherans,  Moravians,  Christians,  &c.,  which,  if  not  nu- 
merically strong,  esereise  an  influence  Jn  their  proper  spheres.  The  Jews 
have  about  20  synagogues,  and  in  all  the  large  trading  cities  are  found  in 
crowds.  New  York  City,  however,  is  the  Jews'  paradise,  and  Chatham 
street  their  Holy  of  Holies.  Sabbath  schools  are  attached  to  most  of  the 
churches. 

Almost  every  religious  body  has  its  own  theological  schools.  The  Epis- 
copalians have  the  Theological  Institution  of  the  City  of  New- York;  the 
Presbyterians  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  at  New- York,  and  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Auburn ;  the  Baptists  have  the  Literary  and  Tiieologi- 
cat  Institute  at  Hamilton ;  the  Lutherans  have  a  seminary  at  Hartwiek ; 
the- Associated  Reformed  Church  has  a  seminary  at  Newburg,  and  there 
are  others. 

Law  schools  are  attached  to  Columbia  College,  and  the  University  at 
New- York,  and  there  is  also  a  school  of  this  description  at  Ballston 

Medical  schools  are  established  at  several  points.  The  most  noted  are 
the  Medical  School  of  the  University,  and  the  College  of  Physiwins  and 
Surgeons  at  New- York ;  the  Medical  Institute  of  Geneva  College,  and  the 
Medical  School  at  Albany.  The  esprit  de  corps  of  the  profession  is  kept 
alive  by  medical  societies  in  the  counties,  cities,  &c.  In  some  instances 
the  currioulum  of  studies  is  as  abstruse  as  at  London  and  Pans,  and  the 
couditions  of  admission  to  practise  equally  stringent.  The  law,  however, 
leaves  the  doors  of  the  profession  open  to  all,  and  in  this  does  infinite  ia- 
justice  to  the  regular  practitioner,  and  an  inseparable  injury  to  the  public. 
Quackery  is  thus  on  a  par  with  science,  and  safe  from  legal  censure  as 
long  as  it  forbears  from  absolute  murder.  The  democratic  idea  is  here  too 
closely  followed,  and  the  "  abstract  liberty"  of  the  French  put  in  practice. 

The  right  to  vote  is  conceded  to  every  white  male  citizen  21  years  of  age 
and  upwards,  but  he  must  have  been  such  for  ten  days  at  least,  and  have 
been  a  resident  of  the  state  for  one  year.  Colored  citizens  to  be  eligible  to 
vote  must  possess  a  freehold  of  $250  value,  and  have  been  residents  three 
years.  Convicts,  and  persons  betting  on  the  result  of  an  election,  are  by 
law  deprived  of  the  suffrage.  The  general  election  is  held  on  the  Tuesday 
succeeding  the  first  Monday  of  November,  annually. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  Assembly,  The  Senatoi-s,  32  in 
number,  are  elected  from  districts  of  equal  population,  for  two  years,  and 
Assemblymen,  128  in  number,  ai-e  elected  annually  from  like  districts,  but 
each  county,  except  that  of  Hamilton,  ia  entitled  to  one  member.  The  le- 
gislature aBsemblea  annually  at  Albany  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Janiiai'y. 

The  Governor  is  elected  for  two  years,  and  must  be  at  least  30  years  old 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  for  five  years 
The  Lieutenant  Governor,  with  the  same  qualifioations,  is  elected  for  the 
same  term,  and  is,  ex  officio,  President  of  the  Senate.  A  subsequent  two- 
thirds  vote  in  fevor  of  any  legislative  act,  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  becomes 
law.     The  chief  executive  officers  are  also  elected  by  the  people. 
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The  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments,  consists  of  the  Senate  satL 
,1  usticea  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  Court  of  Appeals  ooasists  of  eight 
judges,  who  ai'e  elected  for  eight  years,  and  so  classified  that  two  are  elected 
e\eXY  second  year.  The  stiite  is  divided  into  eight  judicial  dietrieta,  of 
whiM  the  city  of  New- York  is  one,  and  in  this  city  the  number  of  justices 
is  fixed  by  a  special  Jaw.  In  each  of  the  other  districts,  font  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  are  elected  to  serve  eight  years.  The  justices  have 
general  jurisdiction  in  law  and  ec[uity.  Each  county,  except  New-York, 
elects  one  county  judge  for  four  years,  whp  also  acts  as  surrc^ate ;  but 
counties  having  more  than  40,000  inhabitants,  may  elect  a  separate  suito- 
gate.  Towns  elect  justices  of  the  peace  to  serve  four  years.  Cities  may 
have  inferior  local  courts,  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  Tribunals  of 
wnciliation  may  be  established,  whose  decisions  shall  be  binding  only  upon 
parties  who  voluntarily  submit  their  disputes  and  agi-ee  to  abide  the  result. 

The  constitution  is  very  concise  on  the  financial  movements  of  the  state. 
It  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  by  a  sinking  fund,  etc. ; 
forbids  the  state  to  give  its  credit  to  any  individual  or  corporation,  and  de- 
liios  the  fiiilher  accumulation  of  indebtedness,  except  for  casual  deficits,  or 
in  case  of  insurrectioQ  or  invasion,  until  the  preseiit  debt  is  extinguished. 

The  general  fund  and  railroad  debt  of  the  state  at  the  close, of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  30th  September,  1849,  was  $6,389,693,  and  the  canal  debt  at 
the  same  pei'iod  was  116,414,524— total  $S3,804,217,  on  whidt  accrues 
annually  Sll,259,036  intei-est.  Here  was  also  a  contingent  debt,  consisting 
of  state  stock  and  Coimotroller's  bonds  of  $1,233,905,  upon  which  the  state 
did  not  pay  interest.     The  aggregate  debt  amounted  to  124,038,132. 

The  property  of  the  state  consisted  at  the  above  date  of  its  public  works, 
on  the  construction  of  which  $33,214,158  had  been  expended;  but  the  nett 
amount  of  tolls  during  the  year  had  been  $2,757,103,  which  is  six  per  cent, 
interest  on  $45,951,712,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  actual  value  of  the 
works.  The  taxable  property  in  the  state  was  assessed  at  $666,089,526, 
and  the  state  taxes  were  $278,843  ;  the  county  taxes,  $3,895,434  i  and  the 
town  taxes,  $1,374,703— total  $5,548,981,  or  83  mills  on  the  dollar. 

The  general  fund  revenue  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1849, 
amonuted  to  $902,688,  and  tlie  expeaditures  for  die  same  period  to 
$842,316,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $150,371.  This  espenditm'e  does  not  in- 
oludo  the  payments  on  account  of  the  public  debt,  but  only  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  e.tpenses  of  the  government.  The  debt  is  fully  provided 
for  by  the  canal,  etc.,  receipts,  and  fi-om  the  same  soui-cea  $300,000  are 
annually  available  to  the  general  fund. 

The  state  holds  other  funds  than  the  above;  tlie  school  fund,  wWch 
amounted  in  1849  to  $5,018,563,  and  produced  $301,114  annual  interest ; 
the  United  States  deposit  fund,  all  of  which  is  devoted  to  educational 
purposes;  and  the  bank  fund,  which  has  been  established  for  the  security 
of  the  baidr  circulation  in  the  state. 

ITie  cities  of  the  stat-e  are  New-York,  Brooklyn,  Albany,  Hudson, 
Troy,  Bufialo,  Rochester,  Utica,  Schenectady,  Syracuse,  and  Oswego. 
ITiere  are  also  167  incorporated  villages,  and  between  700  and  800  other 


Nkw-Yoek,  the  Empire  City,  and  commercial  capital  of  the  Union,  is  lo- 
cated in  the  southern  part  of  the  st-ate,  on  Manhattan  Island,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Hudson  and  East  Rivers.  The  East  River  and  a  small  strait 
called  the  Harlem  River,  divides  the  island  fi-om  the  main  land.  The  city, 
which  is  co-extensive  with  the  county,  occupies  the  whole  island,  and  is  13 
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miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  one  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Its 
greatest  breadth  is  2J  miles,  aud  contains  an  area  of  14,200  square  acres. 
The  surface  is  very  irregular,  and  consists  chiefly  of  sand,  in  which  are  im- 
Ijiidded  rocks  of  various  species. 

The  population,  in  1850,  was  515,547,  of  which  254,106  were  males, 
and  261,441  females. 

There  are  several  smaller  islands  belonging  to  the  city,  which  are  located 
in  the  Bay  and  East  Hiver,  fronting  its  eastern  and  southern  portions,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Governor's  Island,  Bedlow's,  Btackweli's,  Randal's, 
&c. ;  the  two  first  of  which  are  used  by  the  United  States  as  strongholds, 
and  the  others  by  the  city  authorities  for  Almshouse  and  Hospital  pur- 
poses. 

The  Bay  and  Harbor  of  New-York  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  safest 
in  the  world,  and  gives  free  ingress  and  egress  to  vessels  of  the  largest 
class  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  On  the  Long  Island  side,  east,  lies  the  city 
of  Brooklyn ;  at  a  distance  of  8  miles  from  the  Battery,  south,  is  Staten  Is- 
land, with  its  highlands  and  neat  villages,  and  on  the  west  the  Jersey  shore, 
with  Jersey  City,  Hoboken  and  Weehawken  in  sight,  presenting  a  view  of 
unsarpassed  beauty  and  magnificence.  The  Battery  is  a  public  promenade, 
embowered  in  trees,  and  laid  out  in  grass  with  gravel  walks.  It  is  st  the 
extreme  southern  point  of  the  city,  and  overlooks  the  bay,  the  Hudson  and 
East  River.  CastJe  Garden  is  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  and  is 
connected  with  the  western  point  of  the  battery  by  a  bridge  of  about  100 
yards  long.  For  several  years  past  it  has  been  used  as  a  place  of  public 
resort.  At  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  are  the  narrows  formed  by  the  ap- 
proximation of  Staten  and  Long  Islands.  This  pass  is  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  wide,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  Fort  Diamond  is  built  on  a  reef, 
200  yards  from  the  eastern  shore,  and  is  covered  by  Fort  Hamilton,  which 
stands  on  an  elevated  site  directly  in  its  rear.  Fort  Tompkins  and  Rich- 
mond, both  strong  works,  defend  the  pass  on  the  western  side.  In  the  bay 
are  three  Islands,  Governor's,  Bedlow's,  and  Ellis's,  all  of  which  are  well 
fortified,  and  together  afford  a  safe .  protection  from  their  respective 
directions ;  while  at  Throg's  Neck,  about  14  miles  east,  the  eastern  passage 
is  protected  by  fortifications,  upon  the  very  guns  of  which  the  vessels  of  an 
enemy  must  pass  before  entering  the  harbor.  Shipping  from  every  mari- 
time nation,  and  merchantmen  of  every  size,  line  the  wharves  of  the  city  on 
both  sides,  for  the  distance  of  three  miles,  presenting  a  continuous  forest  of 
spars  and  cordage,  mingled  with  the  chimneys  of  numerous  steamboat. 
Upwards  of  1000  sail  vessels,  80  steamboats  and  steamships,  70  or  80  tow- 
boats,  and  300  canal  boats,  may  usually  be  found  in  the  harbor  of  New-York 
during  the  business  season.  In  the  coldest  winter  this  harbor  is  never 
obstructed  by  ice,  so  that  vessels  bound  out  or  in  are  never  delayed  on  that 
account. 

The  dense  and  populous  part  of  the  city  has  a  circumference  of  about 
nine  or  ten  miles.  The  lower  part,  or  that  originally  built,  is  irregularly 
laid  out,  but  the  upper  portion  has  been  laid  out  in  a  rectangular 
form.  The  public  buildings,  which  are  generally  of  a  costly  nature,  are 
numerous,  including  many  magnificent  churches  and  places  of  popular 
amusement. 

The  "  City  Hal!"  stands  in  the  Park,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
Battery.  It  is  built  on  three  sides,  of  white  marble,  and  in  the  rear  of  red 
free  stone     The  building  is  entered  from  the  front  by  twelve  marble  steps. 
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A  double  circular  sfiir-caie  also  of  marble,  leads  to  the  second  story, 
through  the  centie  of  the  building;  at  the  top  of  the  stairway  is  a  circular 
gallery,  with  mirble  floor,  from  which  rise  10  marble  columns  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  supporting  a  splendid  dome  and  slty-light.  On  this  floor  are  the 
chambers  of  the  two  board':  ot  the  Common  Council ;  the  governor's  room, 
huug  with  national  portraits  ;  and  the  chambers  occupied  by  the  city  courts. 
The  rooms  on  the  first  floor  are  occupied  by  the  Mayor  and  other  officera 
of  the  corporation,  and  the  basement  is  appropriated  as  a  Mechanic's  Insti- 
tution, the  grand  jury  rooms,  and  other  public  offices.  The  building  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola,  in  which  is  placed  a  clock  ;  there  is  also  a  room,  con- 
stantly occupied,  night  and  day,  by  a  watchman,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  a 
constant  look-out  for  fires,  and  give  notice  of  their  occurrence  and  location  by 
a  given  number  of  strokes  on  an  immense  bell  which  hangs  in  a  belfry  in  the 
rear  of  the  cupola,  and  which  is  used  for  no  other  purpose.  Its  sound  may 
be  heard  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other,  and  is  immediately  responded 
to  by  a  hundred  others  in  every  direction. 

This  building  was  commenced  in  1803,  and  completed  in  1813,  at  a  cost 
of  $583,734. 

The  "  Merchanfe'  Exchange"  is  located  in  Wall-street,  extending 
through  to  Exchange-street,  and  from  William  to  Hanover  streets.  It  is 
built  of  Ctuincy  granite,  and  ia  200  feet  long  by  171  to  144  wide,  77  feet 
high  to  the  top  of  the  cornice,  and  124  feet  to  the  top  of  the  dome.  The 
front  has  a  recessed  portico  with  IS  Grecian  Ionic  columns,  38  feet  high, 
and  four  feet  four  inches  thick,  each  one  solid  block  of  stone  weighing  43 
tons.  The  building  occupies  the  site  of  the  exchange  destroyed  in  the 
great  fire  of  1835.  It  is  entirely  fire-proof,  having  no  wood-work  in  its 
construction,  except  the  doors  and  window  frames.  The  cost  of  the  present 
building  was  $1,800,000. 

The  "  Custom  House"  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Nassau  and  Wall 
streets,  and  extends  through  to  Pine-street.  It  is  200  feet  long  and  90  feet 
wide,  and  80  feet  high,  and  is  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  of  white 
marble.  The  entrance  to  the  portico,  on  Wall-street,  is  reached  by  18 
marble  steps,  and  the  portico  is  embellished  with  eight  Grecian  Doric  co- 
lumns, of  the  same  material,  32  feet  high,  and  5  feet  8  inches  thick.  The 
rear  portico,  on  Pine-sjreet,  is  similarly  ornamented,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  rise  of  land  from  Wall  to  Pine-street,  the  ascent  is  only  by  three  steps. 
The  great  business  hall  is  a  rotunda,  60  feet  in  diameter,  with  recesses  and 
galleries ;  it  is  surmounted  by  an  elaborate  stuccoed  dome,  supported  by 
16  elegant  Corinthian  columns,  30  feethigh.  The  cost  of  the  building  and 
ground  was  $1,175,000  ;  of  the  building  alone,  $950,000.  This  building 
is  also  perfectly  fire-proof,  and  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  city  hall,  on 
the  steps  of  which  General  Washington  was  inaugurnited  first  president  of 
the  United  States. 

The  "  Hails  of  Justice"  occupy  the  square  bounded  by  Centre,  Franklin, 
Elm,  and  Leonai'd  streets.  It  is  253  feet  long,  by  200  wide,  and  is  built  in 
the  massive  and  purely  Egyptian  style  of  architecture,  from  granite  quarried 
at  Hallowell,  in  Msdne.  The  heavy  style  of  architecture,  coupled  with  the 
sombre  color  of  the  stone,  gives  the  building  a  gloomy  aspect  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  its  purpose  as  a  prison,  and  which  has  obtained  for  it  the  name  of 
the  "  Tombs."  In  this  building  is  held  the  Court  of  Sessions,  and  the  prin- 
cipal police  court ;  it  contMns  also  the  city  prison  or  house  of  detention, 
with  148  cells  for  different  classes  of  prisoners.  The  front  of  the  building 
on  Centre-street  is  entered  by  eight  steps,  leading  to  a  portico  with  four  im- 
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mense  Egyptian  columns  ;  from  this  there  is  another  ascent  by  12  steps,  be- 
tween massive  columns,  to  an  area  of  50  feet  square,  the  ceiling  of  which 
is  supported  by  eight  large  columns. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  principal  buildings  appropriated  to  pub- 
lic business.  There  are  numerous  others,  as  the  University,  the  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History,  Columbia  College,  the  City  Hospital,  several  Asylums, 
the  Astor  House,  and  other  hotels,  the  new  Post-office,  the  Revenue  office, 
and  a  great  number  of  splendid  private  mansions. 

Of  the  churches,  many  of  which  are  superb  specimens  of  architectural 
taste,  the  "  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity"  is  the  most  magnificent.  It  stands 
on  Broadway,  opposite  the  head  of  Wall-street,  and  having  a  large  open 
space  about  it,  presents  its  symmetrical  and  elaborate  structure  to  advantage 
on  every  side.  It  is  built  of  brown  free  stone  to  the  very  pinnacles  of  the 
spire,  which  ia  surmounted  by  a  gilded  cross,  at  the  height  of  264  feet. 
The  building  is  of  Gothic  structure,  ornamented  with  elaborate  and  costly 
sculpture.  The  effect  of  the  interior  is  grand  and  imposing,  the  windows 
being  of  stained  glass,  admitting  only  a  subdued  light;  bat  the  convenience 
of  the  worshippers  has  in  some  degree  been  sacrificed  to  the  symmetry  of 
the  building,  the  location  of  the  pulpit  and  the  massive  pillars  which  extend 
to  the  fretted  roof,  shutting  the  speaker  from  the  view  of  great  numbers  of 
the  congregation.  The  new  "  Grace  Church"  is  the  nest  in  point  of  mag- 
nificence. It  is  built  of  white  marble,  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  while  the 
exterior  will  not  compete  with  that  of  Trinity  in  costliness  or  beauty,  the 
interior  is  arranged  with  more  elegance  and  taste.  It  ia  located  on  the  east 
side  of  Broadway,  nearly  three  miles  from  the  Battery.  "  SC.  Thomas"  is 
a  beautiful  structure  of  rough  stone.  The  Heformed  Dutch  Church  on 
Washington  Square,  is  a  beautiful  building  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  new 
Unitarian  Church  on  Broadway,  near  Prince-street,  is  also  a  fine  specimen 
of  taste;  as  also  many  others  of  the  various  denominations.  The  whole 
number  of  churches  is  173,  of  which  33  are  Baptist,  33  Protestant  Episcopal, 
30  Presbyterian,  6  Congregational,  31)  Methodist,  13  Roman  Catholic,  93 
Reformed  Dutch,  3  Universal ist,  1  Unitarian,  6  Jewish,  and  4  Quaker. 

New-York  has  few  public  grounds,  biit  those  are  beautiful  and  well  ap- 
preciated by  the  public.  They  are  the  Battery,  Bowling  Green,  the  Park,  St. 
John's  Park,  Washington  Square,  Tompkins'  Square,  Gramercy  Park,  and 
Union  Place;  all  these  are  beautified  with  ornamental  trees,  and  some  with 
splendid  fountains.  These  are  the  principal  resort  of  the  citizens  during 
the  cool  evenings  and  mornings  of  the  summer  months,  and  are  truly  the 
lungs  of  the  city. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  pure  and  wholesome  water 
through  an  aqueduct  of  stone  masonry,  laid  in  hydraulic  cement,  under 
ground,  from  Croton  River,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  to  the  receiving  reservoir, 
(which  is  five  miles  north  of  the  City  Hall,)  from  which  the  water  is  con- 
veyed through  two  lines  of  iron  pipes  to  the  distributing  reservoir,  3  miles 
from  the  City  Hall,  and  thence  through  iron  pipes  throughout  the  city. 
These  pipes  extend  in  all  directions,  a  distance  of  1 83  miles.  The  cost  of 
this  work  has  been  a  little  less  than  $16,000,000.  The  receiving  reservoir 
covers  an  area  of  35  acres,  and  will  contain  water  sufficient  to  supply  the 
present  wants  of  the  city,  without  waste,  for  a  period  of  five  or  six  weeks. 
The  water  is  almost  perfectly  pure,  and  notwithstanding  the  immense  cost 
of  obtaining  it,  the  convenience,  health,  and  safety  from  fire,  of  the  citizens, 
are  so  far  enhanced  by  its  use,  that  none  hesitate  to  contribute  their  pro- 
portion to  the  espense. 
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New-York  has  numerous  literary,  scientific  and  benevolent  institutions, 
each  of  which  is  of  great  utility  in  its  peculiar  modes  of  doing  good.  It 
has  also  several  well  regulated  theatres  and  operas,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Park,  BoWery,  Broadway,  Astot,  Chatham,  with  the  Castle  Garden, 
and  some  others  of  minor  importance, 

New-York,  in  short,  may  be  considered  as  a  world  within  itself  People 
of  every  nation,  kindred  and  tongue,  and  exercising  every  art  and  profession 
known  to  man,  are  its  inhabitants.  Churches  of  every  persuasion — people 
of  ali  creeds — institutions  of  every  imaginary  shade,  and  man  in  all  his 
, phases,  and  in  every  condition,  are  all  agglomerated  within  the  circuit  of 
this,  the  Empire  City  of  the  western  world,  and  form  a  most  heterogeneous 
compound  of  ali  that  is  extreme.  New-York  has  suffered  much  from  lire. 
The  great  fires  of  1835  and  IS45  are  matters  of  history. 

Brooklyn  is  the  next  city  In  point  of  population,  and  may  he  considered 
as  a  suburb  of  New-York.  The  population,  in  1850,  was  96,853,  being  an 
increase  of  60,619,  from  1840,  This  city  is  situated  on  Long  Island,  oppo- 
site the  city  of  New-York,  with  which  it  has  constant  and  rapid  communica- 
tion, by  means  of  5  ferries.  The  East  River,  between  the  two  cities,  is  only 
about  dwee-quarters  of  a  miie  wide,  and,  as  a  consequence,  their  business  is 
much  blended.  Brooklyn,  however,  has  considerable  commerce  of  its  own, 
and  good  wharfage  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class.  The  Atlantic  Dock  in 
South  Brookjyn,  is  a  work  of  some  magnitude,  and  will  eventually  become 
of  great  advantage  to  the  commerce  of  the  place.  At  the  upper  or  northern 
part  of  the  cjty  is  the  Wallabout,  at  which  the  British  prison  ships  were 
moored  during  the  revolution,  and  where  eleven  thousamd  five  hun- 
dred American  prisoners  died  from  starvation,  confinement,  and  other 
inhnman  cruelties  practised  upon  them  by  their  captors.  At  that  place  is 
one  of  the  United  States'  Navy  Yards,  from  which  some  of  the  largest  ships 
in  the  service  have  been  launched.  Greenwood  Cemetery,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  burying  places  in  the  country,  is  situated  in  the  south  section  of, 
the  city,  a  short  distance  from  the  bay,  and  contains  200  acres,  diversified 
with  hill  and  dale,  wood,  plain  and  lake.  Brooklyn  has  42  churches,  but 
although  the  city  is  beautifully  situated  and  exceedingly  well  built,  there 
are  no  public  buildings  except  the  new  City  Hall  (now  being  erected)  to 
vary  the  monotony  of  its  long  lines  of  private  mansions.  Some  of  the 
churches  are  handsome  structures,  and  unique  in  external  appearance,  and 
the  Brooklyn  Female  Academy  and  the  Savings'  Bank  are  also  neat  buildings, 
but  they  have  nothing  to  distinguish  them  particularly  from  ordinary  struc- 
tures built  for  the  same  purposes.  There  are,  however,  in  Brooklyn,  some 
of  the  most  magnificent  and  costly  private  mansions,  the  residences  chiefly 
of  the  merchant  princes  of  the  commercial  emporium. 

Albanv  is  the  capital  of  the  state.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Hudson,  145  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  population,  in  1850,  was 
60,771,  being  an  increase  in  ten  years,  of  17,050.  It  Is  handsomely 
located  upon  a  gentle  rise  of  land,  and  with  its  gilded  domes,  presents  an 
imposing  appearance  from  the  river.  The  capitol  is  the  principal  public 
edifice  ;  it  is  built  of  stone,  in  a  square  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  and 
occupies  a  commanding  and  elevated  position  at  the  head  of  State-street. 
The  building  is  115  feet  long  by  90  feet  in  width,  and  contains  elegant 
and  richly  furnished  apartments  for  the  Senate  and  Assembly  and  other 
state  officers.  The  City  Ha]l  is  a  superb  building  of  white  marble,'  and  is 
surmounted  with  a  large  gilded  dome.  Besides  these  are  the  Exchange, 
the  Albany  Academy,  the  Female  Academy,  Medical  College,  and  a  num 
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ber  of  churches  of  beautiful  construction.  Albany  enjoys  a  large  commerce, 
being  the  entrepot  between  the  north-west  and  New-York  city,  and  its 
manufactures  are  considerable,  amounting  to  upwards  of  $2,000,000  per 
annum.  Tsvo  ferries  cross  the  river  to  Greenbush,  and  numerous  steam- 
boats, some  of  the  most  splendid  and  largest  in  the  world,  with  an  endless 
number  of  towboats,  ply  between  this  city,  New-York,  and  the  intermediate 
places.  The  Erie  Canal  and  the  Champlain  branch  terminate  at  Albany, 
producing  a  Jarge  forwarding  commission  business.  Railroads  also  con- 
nect it  with  Boston  and  Buffalo ;  and  a  similar  connection  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted to  New-York  by  means  of  the  Hudson  Hiver  and  the  Harlaem 
roads.  A  tremendous  fire,  which  consumed  one-eighth  patt  of  the  city, 
broke  out  on  the  17th  August,  1848.  The  property  burnt  covered  900 
acres,  and  is  variously  estimated  at  the  value  of  from  S3, 000,000  to  $5,000,000. 
Many  vessels  and  boats,  and  large  quantities  of  merchandize,  were  also 
destroyed  by  the  devouring  element.  This  catastrophe  has  done  more  dam- 
age than  the  great  fire  of  1S45,  in  New- York. 

Troy  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  10  miles  above  Albany.  It  is  a 
thriving  city,  and  even  now  a  rival  to  Albany  in  business  and  enterprise. 
Iflanufactures  of  various  descriptions  occupy  one-third  of  the  people.  The 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1850,  was  28,785,  and  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 

RocHESTEK,  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  Canal,  had  a  population  of  36,561, 
in  1850.  It  is  connected  with  the  cities  in  every  direction,  by  means  of 
railroads  or  canals,  and  with  the  lakes  through  Genessee  River,  on  which 
it  is  built. 

Buffalo,  on  Lake  Erie,  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Erie  Canal  and 
the  great  chain  of  railroads  which  connect  with  Albany.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  activity  and  considerable  commercial  importance.  Buffalo  is  destined 
to  be  one  of  our  most  flourishing  cities.  The  population,  in  1840,  was 
18,213,  and  in  1850,  40,266,  being  an  increase  in  ten  years,  of  32,053,  or 
more  tlian  120  percent. 

Among  the  larger  villages  may  be  mentioned  Williamsburg,  adjoining 
Brooklyn  on  the  East ;  Jamaica,  Sag  Harbor,  Sing-Sing,  Newburg,  Pough- 
keepsie,  Waterford,  Herkimer,  Lyons,  Palmyra,  Batavia,  Lockport,  &c., 
&c. ;  all  flourishing  places. 

It  is  said  that  New-York  was  flrst  discovered  by  Verazzano,  an  Italian, 
but  history  generally  attributes  that  honor  to  Hendrick  Hudson,  an  English- 
navigator,  then  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  West  Indian  Company.  He 
sailed  up  the  Hudson  river,  which  still  bears  his  name,  in  1609,  and  subse- 
quently sold  his  claim  to  the  Dutch  Government.  A  colony  of  that  nation 
settled  at  Fort  Orange,  in  1613,  and  in  the  following  year  built  some  fortifi- 
cations on  the  south  point  of  Manhattan,  now  New-York  Island,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  New-Amsterdam.  The  territory  claimed  by  the 
Dutch  extended  from  Fort  Good-Hope,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  to  Fort 
Nassau  on  the  Delaware,  and  undefinedly  northward.  To  this  they  gave  the 
name  of  New-Netherlands.  The  English  laid  claim  also  to  these  lands, 
and  in  1664,  Charles  II,  granted  the  whole  country  to  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  York  and  Albany,  and  sent  an  army  under  Col.  Nicholls  to  enforce  a 
surrender  and  expel  the  Dutch.  The  name  of  Fort  Orange  was  now 
changed  to  Albany,  and  New-Amsterdam  to  New- York,  the  whole  territory 
also  taking  the  latter  name  in  honor  of  the  patentee.  The  colony  was  re- 
captured in  1(>73,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  until  the  ensuing 
year,  when  it  was  restored  to  the  EugUsIi.     During  the  seven  years'  war 
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with  the  French,  New-Yovk  suffered  much  from  their  incursions,  accompa- 
nied with  the  Indian  savages,  and  the  country  was  almost  desolate,  when  the 
peace  of  Paris  restored  tranquillity,  and  gave  Canada  to  the  British.  Du- 
ring the  revolution  which  soon  followed,  it  was  the  scene  of  warlike  com- 
motion, and  some  of  the  most  glorious  victories  the  American  arms 
ivrested  from  the  foe.  It  was  one  of  the  original  thirteen,  and  during  that 
momentous  period,  sent  17,781  soldiers  into  the  field.  New-York  city 
was  held  by  the  British  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island  until  the  final  evac- 
uation on  the  25th  November,  1783,  a  day  which  relieved  the  citizens  from 
their  old  task-masters,  and  which  has  ever  since  been  celebrated  as  a  na- 
tional anniversary  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  Union. 


THE    STATE   OF   NEW-JERSEY. 

New-Jersey,  one  of  the  oldest  states  of  the  Union,  and  now  one  of  the 
most  prosperous,  enjoys  peculiar  advantages  from  its  geographical  po- 
sition, and  the  necessity  of  extending  all  the  great  lines  of  commu- 
nication from  north  to  south  through  its  territory.  Topographically, 
it  has  little  to  boast  of;  its  soil  is  of  but  middling  fertility,  and  a  large  extent 
of  its  surface  is  covered  with  salt  marshes  or  sandy  plains,  but  little  suited 
for  estensive  agricultural  c^erations.  Nor  is  it  capable  of  fostering  com- 
merce, although  the  ocean  washes  its  entire  eastern  and  southern  shores ; 
and  except  one  or  two  ports,  which,  however,  are  hut  little  frequented, 
there  are  altogether  wanting  those  deep,  capacious  harbors  which  hare  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  prosperity  of  its  neighbors.  New-Jersey  lies  be- 
tween 38°  57'  and  41^  22°  N.  lat.  and  between  73°  58'  amd  75^  29'  W. 
long.  It  is  bounded  north  by  the  State  of  New-York  ;  East  by  the  Hudson 
River  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  South  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  West  by 
Delaware  Bay  and  River,  which  separates  jt  from  the  States  of  Delaware 
and  Pennsylvania.  In  length  it  is  183  miles,  and  in  breadth  from  40  to  72 
miles :  the  area  being  8,320  square  miles,  or  5,324,800  acres. 

The  northern  section  of  this  state  is  traversed  by  some  elevations,  and 
may  be  termed  mountainous,  being  crossed  by  the  Blue  Ridge  and  other 
rugged  heights.  Fropting  on  the  Hudson,  the  "  Palisades"  present  a  per- 
pendicular wall,  in  some  places  rising  to  the  height  of  200  feet,  and  extend- 
ing 20  miles  along  the  shores.  From  these  precipitous  cliffs  the  view  of 
New-York,  its  magnificent  harbor  and  the  whole  country  around,  is  truly 
grand,  and  full  of  the  most  picturesque  and  varied  scenery.  The  intervales 
and  slopes  are  well  adapted  to  grazing,  and  the  soil  is  more  fertile  than  in 
the  more  southern  parts.  The  hills  are  highly  metaliferous,  and  mining 
operations  are  extensively  carried  on  in  several  parts  of  the  district.  The 
centra!  section  has  an  undulating,  and  in  some  localities  a  plane  surface, 
and  is  agreeably  diversified.  The  soils  are  good,  and  celebrated  as  wheat 
lands.  The  farmers  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  which  are  disposed  of  in  the  markets  of  New-York  and  Phi- 
ladelphia, The  apples  are  especially  fine,  and  are  much  inquired  after  for 
exportation  to  Europe,  where,  under  the  name  of  "  Newtown  Pippins," 
they  enjoy  great  celebrity  and  bring  a  high  price.  The  southern  counties, 
including  all  the  coast  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Cape  May,  are  level,  and  prin- 
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cipally,  as  before  observed,  ban-en,  producing  little  but  scrub  paks  and  yel- 
low pines.  Of  late  years,  however,  these,  formerly  considei-ed  as  almost 
worthless,  have  come  into  use  for  steamboats  and  the  supply  of  gla^  houses, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  value  of  the  country  where  they  abound  has  been 
much  increased.  The  highlands  of  Navesink,  near  Sandy  Hook,  are  the 
only  elevations  of  note  in  this  section,  and  are  the  fii'st  land  seen  by  seamen 
approaching  the  coast.  In  this  vicinity  there  ai-e  several  beautiftiUy  located 
watering  places,  which  attract  to  the  shores  during  the  hot  months  of  sum- 
mer, large  Qumbers  of  visitors  and  invalids. 

Excepting  the  Hudson  and  Delaware,  which  enclose  the  state  east  and 
west,  m}  rivera  of  much  importance  traverse  the  country.  The  Raritan, 
which  empties  into  the  Bay  of  the  same  name,  and  the  Passaic,  which  falls 
into  Newark  Bay,  and  some  few  othei-s,  as  the  Hacltensack  Mid  Great  Egg 
Harbor  Eiver,  are  the  principal,  and  are  all  navigable  for  a  few  miles  froni 
their  mouths.  The  Passaic  and  Hackensack  supply  immense  water  power, 
having  several  fiills  and  rapids,  and  their  margins  are  now  covered  with  a 
succession  of  lactories  and  mills  of  various  descriptions.  The  Great  Falls 
above  Patersoo,  on  the  Pa^aio,  have  a  perpendicular  descent  of  70  feet, 
and  in  seasons  of  Sood,  pi-esent  a  most  magnificent  and  singularly  thrilling 
scene.  Newark  Bay,  which  connects  with  the  Bay  of  New- York  tSu-ough 
a  nan-ow  strait  or  "  Kill,"  and  Earitan  Bay,  further  south,  are  the  only  in- 
dentations of  any  extent  along  the  eastern  shore :  the  whole  coast  from 
Sandy  Hook,  southward,  being  a  dangei-ous  sand  beach,  on  which  the  surf 
beats  violently,  and  which  has  long  been  notorious  to,  as  it  haa  been  dread- 
ed by,  navigators  approaching  New-York  from  the  ocean. 

The  climate  of  New-Jei-sey  is  similar  principally  to  that  of  southern 
New- York,  but  varies  somewhat  in  different  places,  being  influenced  by  lo- 
cal causes.  Cape  May  is  a  place  of  much  resort  during  summer,  and  is  es- 
teemed one  of  Uie  hesJthiest  bathing  stations  in  the  Union.  In  those  parts, 
under  the  influence  of  the  mephitic  vapors  of  the  swamps,  agues  and  fevers 
of  great  malignancy  pi-evail,  but  generally  tl  e  state  es^  e  ially  in  the  higher 
portions,  is  very  healthy. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  New  Jersey  m  1 S50  w  is  489  555  o  o  le 
person  to  eveiy  1 1  acres ;  and  their  dist  ibi  tion  to  the  severil  counties  in 
the  proportions  as  follows  : — 
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The  number  of  dwelling  houaes  in  the  state  in  1850  amounted  to  81,064, 
or  one  to  every  six  persons,  and  the  numlDer  of  iamilies  amounted  to  89,080, 
or  each  family  to  an  average  of  5.5  persons.  The  deaths  during  1849-50 
mimbered  6,467,  or  one  death  to  eveiy  75  of  the  population,  being  about 
1.33  per  centum. 

The  industry  of  New  Jersey  is  devoted  alike  to  mining,  agneulture  and 
manufactures.  Mining  is  at  present  canied  on  with  enei^y  and  auecess 
both  by  companies  and  individuals.  The  whole  series  of  hills  in  the  north- 
ern half  of  the  state  are  fiiD  of  metallic  ores,  which  from  their  proximity  to 
the  great  naait  of  commerce,  New- York  City,  are  incalculably  valuable. 
Iron  is  mined  extensively,  also  anc,  copper  and  other  minerals.  The 
IFranklinite,  an  ore  of  iron,  much  superior  as  a  basis  for  paints  to  the  oxides 
of  lead,  is  very  abimdant,  and  is  nianufiictured  by  the  New-Jersey  Mining 
Company  for  that  pui-pose.  Building  material  of  the  best  descriptions  also 
abounds,  and  a  number  of  other  materiala  usefiil  in  the  arts.  In  agricul- 
ture New  Jersey  has  long  enjoyed  a  prominent  position,  and  the  great  body 
of  the  people  are  engaged  in  one  or  other  of  its  various  departments,  In- 
dian com,  oats,  rye  and  wheat  form  the  great  cereal  crops.  The  Indian 
com  crop  averages  eight  million  bushels,  and  that  of  wheat  about  two  mil- 
lion busjiels.  Buckwheat  is  also  extensively  grown.  On  the  1st  June, 
1850,  there  were  28,905  ferma  in  cultivation,  and  hence  the  average  size  of 
a  form  is  about  220  acres.  The  market  gardens  and  orchards  of  New-Jer- 
sey supply  the  markets  of  New- York  and  Philadelpbia  with  an  abundance 
of  the  finest  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  The  peaches  of  this  state  have 
a  world-wide  celebrity.  Tile  manufiictures  of  New-Jersey  are  extensive,  and 
embrace  almost  every  description  of  goods :  machinery,  hardware,  fire-arms, 
jewelry,  etc.,  are  made  chi^y  at  Newark;  and  Paterson  is  celebrated  for 
its  cottons,  and  other  fabrics.  Here  also  are  the  works  at  which  Colt's  re- 
volvers are  manuiactured.  Silk,  flax,  woollen  and  mixed  goods  are  also 
produced  to  a  considerable  amount,  ITie  best  saddlery  in  the  world  is 
made  at  Newark,  and  in  almost  every  part  of  the  state  there  are  extensive 
tanneries  and  other  manufacturies  of  leather.  Whole  villages  are  employed 
in  boot  and  shoe  making.  Li  the  southern  parts  of  the  state  the  manulao- 
ture  of  glass,  earthenware,  fire-brick,  etc,  ai-e  the  great  manufactured  staples. 
Paper  is  also  extensively  produced,  mid  there  are  also  several  lai^e  iactoriea 
at  which  carriages  and  locomotives  are  built.  The  whole  number  of  n^inu- 
fecturing  establishments  within  the  state  on  the  1st  June,  1850,  amounted 
to  4,374,  but  in  this  number  only  those  producing  to  the  value  of  $500  and 
upwards  annually  are  included. 

The  direct  foreign  commerce  of  New  Jersey  is  very  small,  on  account  of 
its  proximity  to  me  port  of  New-York,  from  which  the  gi-eat  bulk  of  its 
products  is  exported.  In  1849-50  its  exports  amounted  to  but  Jl,655  and 
Its  imports  to  $1,494.  The  coasting  trade  however  is  extensive.  The  reg- 
Sstered  tonnage  owned  within  the  state  is  SOI  tons,  and  the  enrolled  and  li- 
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"iensed  77,725  tons,  of  which  latter  5,489  tons  are  navigated  by  steam.  In 
r^jarij  to  shipbuilding  the  state  occupies  the  seventh  place.  In  1849-50 
tbere  were  built  57  vessels  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  6,201  tons.  This 
l>r3nch  is  ebiefly  earned  on  at  Pei-tli  Amboy  and  Great  Egg  Harbor,  The 
coast  fisheries  are  extensive,  and  are  eanied  on  chiefly  to  supply  the  neigh- 
boring markets, 

The  internal  trade  Mid  ti-anspoi-taiion  of  New-Jersey  are  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  with  regatd  to  internal  improvements  few  states  occupy  a  higher 
position.  The  geografhical  situation  of  the  st-ate  has  favored  this  develop- 
ment. The  great  lines  of  railroad  between  New-York  and  Pernisylvania, 
which  form  the  connedjng  link  between  the  north-east  and  the  south  and 
west,  of  necessity  pass  through  it.  Branch  roads  have  also  been  construct- 
ed from  all  the  central  roads  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  manu&cturing 
towns.  Few  states  indeed  have  gtijatar  feoilities  for  travel  or  traffic  The 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  and  the  Morris  Canal  are  also  important  chan- 
nels of  transport,  aad  are  mainly  usefiii  for  ooal  transportation.  The  com- 
mon roads  throughout  the  state  are  generally  well  kept. 

According  to  the  offidal  returns,  January,  1850,  there  were  in  New-Jer- 
sey  twenty-fom-  banking  institutions,  and  theif  condition  at  that  data  was 
as  follows  :— Capital  $3,596,720,  circulation  $2,548,352,  deposits  $1,886,- 
595,  surplus  1543,776,  bills  receivable  1^6,192,575,  due  from  other  banks 
11,452,057,  spede  1630,734,  real  estate  $300,037,  'bonds  and  mortgage, 
etc.,  $257,568.     Suspense  account  121,889. 

Education  is  well  provided  for  in  this  state.  It  has  fliree  collegiate  insti- 
tutions, two  theological  seminaries,  and  due  law  school.  The  College  of 
New  Jersey,  which  was  founded  1738,  is  located  at  Princeton,  and  in  1850 
had  15  professors  and  243  students.  Its  library  contains  16,000  volumes. 
Eutgers  College  at  New  Brunswick  was  founded  in  1770,  and  has  now  & 
professors  and  76  students  ;  and  Burlington  College,  founded  1846,  has  S 
professors'  and  42  students,  .  The  libraries  of  the  two  latter  do  not  exceed 
1,500  volumes  each.  The  Seminary  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  New 
Biunswick  dates  from  1784,  and  in  1850  it  had  three  teachers  and  36  stu- 
dente.  The  Presbyterian  Seminary  at  Princeton,  founded  1812,  has  5  teach- 
ers and  153  students ;  and  its  library  contmns  12,000  volumes.  The  Law 
School  at  Princeton  forms  a  department  of  the  College,  and  had  in  1850 
tliree  professors  and  eight  students.     For  medical  education  the  state  de- 

Cds  on  the  schools  of  New-York  and  Philadelphia.  There  are  in  the  state, 
ides  the  above,  a  considerable  number  of  academies  and  grammar  schools, 
at  which  many  of  the  higher  branches  of  learning  are  taught.  The  common 
scdtools  of  the  state  are  distributed  into  1,561  districts.  The  returns  for 
1860,  however,  only  report  irom  1,465  districts.  These  contained  at  that  pe- 
riod 118,993  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16  years  ;  and  the  number 
attending  school  was  70,053,  of  which  7,525  attended  for  a  less  time  than 
four  months,  8,319  for  less  than  eight  months,  and  8,107  for  less  than  twelve 
months.  The  average  duration  of  schools  was  nine  months.  The  average 
price  of  tuition  per  quarter  to  each  pupil  was  $2  06.  The  total  amount  ap- 
propriated or  receivwi  for  school  purposes  was  $119,351.  The  state  owns 
a  sMiool  fund  whidi  in  1850  amounted  to  $388,582. 

The  state  supports  in  part  its  infirm.  The  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Trenton, 
built  by  the  government,  was  opened  for  the  admission  of  patients  in  May, 
1848.  On  the  1st  January,  1849,  there  were  in  the  mstitution  83  patients — 
46  males  and  37  females ;  and  during  the  year  ensuing  96  others— 55  males 
and  41  female,  were  received  and  69  were  discharged,  leaving,  1st  January, 
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1850, 110 — 62  males  aad  48  females,  under  treatment.  The  charge  for  pa- 
tieats  supported  by  the  public  is  363  per  week.  For  the  deaf  mutes  and  tho 
blind  there  is  no  separate  establishment,  but  the  state  makes  an  annual  grant 
for  the  suppoi-t  of  those  who  may  be  indigent,  or  such  as  may  be  placed  for 
education  in  the  institutions  of  other  states. 

The  State  Prison  is  located  at  Trenton.  The  statistics  of  this'  institution 
up  to  1st  January,  1850,  exhibited  the  following  details.  On  the  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1848,  it  contained  176  prisoners,  and  during  the  year  ensuing  received 
108,  making  a  total  of  248 ;  and  the  number'  discharged  was,  by  eitpii'ation 
of  sentence  79,  by  pai-don  17,  by  death  3,  (one  killea  and  one  suicide) — in 
all  99,  which  left  in  prison  on  Ist  January,  1850, — white  males  135,  and 
white  females  9  ;  colored  males  51,  or  a  total  o£  185.  Of  these,  4  were  for 
manslaughter,  6  for  murder  in  2d  d^ree,  4  lor  rape,  4  for  forgery,  32  for 
burgiaty,  34  for  larceny,  38  for  violent  assaults,  tmd  4  for  arson ;  and  90 
were  natives  of  New-Jei-sey,  37  of  Ne^f-York,  19  of  Pennsylvania,  and  39 
were  foreigners.  The  longest  sentence  is  for  20  years,  and  two  are  under 
that  sentence.  These  statistios  would  indicate  a  ratio  of  higher  gi'ades  of 
crime  very  favorable  to  the  molality  of  the  people. 

Among  the  rel^ous  denominations  the  Methodists  are  the  strongest  nu- 
merically. The  Presbyterians,  boti  of  the  old  and  new  schools,  however, 
are  also  iaiKe  and  respectable  bodies,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  have 
many  ohurMea.  There  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
(^peeially  in  the  manufacturing  towns).  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Dutch 
Reformed  and  othor  Churches  ;  and  in  sohae  districts  the  Quakers  have  con- 
gregations.     The  following  ai'e   some  of  the  principal  statistics  of  the 


s; 


Prol«stant  EpisoopftliMM 47 59 3,05i 

Ronum  Catholics 28 27 20,000 

Episcopal  Methodists — 361 33,812 

Baptists 89. 102 12,121 

Baptists— Anti-Misaion 8 7 300 

Presbyterians  {0.  S.) 142 167' 19,827 

"           (N.  S.) (Aboat  as  numerotts  as  0.  S.) 

UniTetsalista 8 8 100 

The  constitution  under  which  this  state  is  now  organized,  went  into  opera- 
tion on  the  2d  day  of  September,  1844.  The  Governor  is  elected  by  the 
leople  for  three  years,  but  is  ineligible  for  re-election  for  the  ensuing  term, 
■le  must  be  thirty  years  of  ^e,  and  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  for  twenty  years,  and  a  resident  for  seven  years  previous  to  his  eleci 
tion.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  Gfeneral  Assembly. 
The  Senate  is  composed  of  nineteen  members,  or  one  irom  each  county, 
elected  for  three  years,  one-third  of  theii'  numbers  being  elected  annually, 
Senatore  must  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  have  been  citizens 
of  the  state  four  years,  and  inhabitants  of  the  county  for  one  year  next  pre- 
ceding  election.  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  fifty-eight  members, 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  counties,  according  to  their  ratio  of  population. 
Members  must  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  must  have 
been  citizens  of  the  state  four  years  and  residents  one  year,  and  must  also 
be  entitled  to  the  rights  of  suffiage.  The  powers  and  privileges  of  the  leg- 
islative body  ai-e  similar  in  every  shape  to  those  of  any  other  state. 

Tte  judicial  power  belongs  to  a  Court  of  Appeals,  a  Court  of  Chancery,  a 
Supreme  Coart,  Circuit  Courts,  and  other  inferior  courts,    .The  Judges  of 
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the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  are  appointed  by  the  Giovemor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  hold  their  offices  for  six  years  ;  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Chancellor  are  appointed  for  seven 
yeai-9,  and  the  Judges  of  the  Cotiris  of  Common  Pleas  ai'e  appointed  hy  Hm 
Senate  and  General  Assembly,  unitedly,  and  hold  tlieir  offices  for  five  years. 
The  Secretai'y  and  the  Attomey-Gteneral  are  appointed  by  the  Gtovemor, 
with  consent,  ibr  five  years,  but  the  State  Treasurer  ia  appointed  annuaDy  by 
the  Senate  and  General  Assembly  in  joint  meeting. 

The  right  of  suffi-age  is  enjoyed  by  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  age  of  twenty -one  years,  who  has  resided  hi  the  state  one  year, 
and  in  the  county  in  which  he  votes  five  months  next  preceding  the  election. 
Paupers,  idiots,  insane  persons,  and  pei'sons  convicted  of  crinaes  which  pre- 
clude them  fi-om  giving  evidence  in  judicial  proceedings,  are  not  permitted 
to  vota  Coloi-ed  persons  are  also  incapable.  The  elections  take  place  an- 
nudly,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  November,  and  the  legislature  meets  at 
Trenton  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  January. 

The  militia  of  the  state  numbera  39,171  men  of  all  arms,  and  the  Govern- 
or ia  ex-qfficio  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the  state. 

The  public  burdens  of  this  state  are  very  light,  and  its  income  is  derived 
from  sources  which  accident  has  placed  in  the  way  of  the  government,  and 
without  resorting  to  taxation.  The  chief  sources  of  income  are  trairait  duties 
on  i-aih-oads  and  canals,  dividends  on  stock,  taxes  on  railroad  stock,  intei-est 
oa  bonds  of  Camden  and  Araboy  railroad,  special  loans,  proceeds  of  labor 
of  state  prisoners,  etc,,  and  the  principal  expenses  ai'e  for  the  support  of  lu- 
natics, deaf  mutes  and  tbe  blind,  salaries  of  executive,  legislative  and  judi- 
cial officere,  support  of  state  prison,  pensions,  etc  Tbe  receipts  for  the  year 
ending  Ist-January,  1850,  including  abalance  from  former  years  of  $10,823, 
amounted  to  #136,514,  and  the  whole  amount  expended  was  $126,553, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $9,961  to  the  credit  of  1851.  About  one-third  of  the 
expenditures  wei-e  exti-aordinaiy,  and  hence  the  ordmaiy  expense  may  be 
estimated  at  less  than  #100,000  per  annum. 

The  pnblio  debt  owing  by  this  state  areiounts  to  167,595,  and  the  annual 
interest  on  this  is  $4,075,  or  less  than  6  per  cent.  Against  this  debt  the 
state  owns  pix>duc1ive  property  to  the  value  of  $263,396,  and  property  not 
now  productive,  consisting  of  U.  S.  surplus  revenue  which  has  been  lent  to 
the  counties  wiliiout  interest  to  the  value  of  $764,670,  iieing  a  total  of  pro- 
ductive and  non-productive  property  amountingto  $1,026,066.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  School  Fund  owned  by  the  state  in  1850  was  $388,583,  of 
which  there  is  unavailable  the  sum  $11,169  and  available  $377,414,  From 
these  figures  it  is  shown  that  the  finandal  condition  of  the  state  is  good,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  owned  that  many  items  of  its  income  are  de- 
rived feam  objectionable  sources,  one  of  the  most  impolitic  of  which  is  the 
tax  on  transit  through  its  territory. 

Tbehtoh,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  situated  on  the  east  shore  of  the 
Delaware,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation.  Lat.  74'='  89'  N.  and  long. 
4°  58  36"  W,  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  has  many  fine  stores 
and  private  dwellings.  The  state-house  is  a  handsome  stone  building,  100 
feet  long  and  60  feet  broad ;  it  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Delaware,  and 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  river  scenery.  The  Delaware  is 
crossed  by  mi  elegant  covered  bridge,  1,100  feet  long  and  36  feet  wide,  be- 
ing supported  by  five  arches  resting  on  stone  piei-s.  Tliis  is  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  bridge  architecture  in  the  United  States,  and  is  much  ad- 
mured  by  men  of  science  as  a  work  of  consummate  skill.    lie  rmlroad  paas^ 
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over  it.  The  Delaware  and  Karitan  Cana]  passes  through  Trenton  to  the 
river  at  Boirdentowa.  The  trains  for  Philadelphia  and  New-Yorlt  pass 
through  the  city  twice  a  day.  The  population,  in  1840,  was  4,035, 
and  is  now  estimated  at  7,000,  having  increased  rapidly  in  consequence  of 
its  position  as  an  entrep6t.  Trenton  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  site  of 
a  battle  between  the  British  allies  and  the  Americans,  December  25,  1776, 
in  which  the  former  were  almost  entirely  captured. 

Newark,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Passaic,  is  the  most  populous  city  of  the 
state,  and  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  leather  and  some  other  articles. 
Its  population  is  about  38,885.  The  city,  which  is  elevated  30  oi  40  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  is  regulaily  laid  out  and  well  built.  There  are 
numerous  public  buildings  and  churches,  which  render  its  appearance  lively, 
and  at  a  distance,  somewhat  imposing.  The  court-house  is  a  handsome  stone 
building  in  the  Egyptian  style,  and  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  city, 
Newark  is  well  supplied  with  pure  water  from  a  never  failing  spring  about  a 
mile  distant.  Several  literary  institutions  supply  the  people  with  books,  and 
are  a  resort  to  which  they  adjourn  after  tJie  arduous  toils  of  the  day. 
Steamboats  ply  daily  between  this  city  and  New-York,  and  it  is  also  con- 
nected with  that  city  and  Philadelphia  by  a  fine  line  of  railroad.  The  com- 
merce of  Newark  is  considerable,  and  a  number  of  small  craft  is  owned  by 
its  inhabitants. 

Elizabeth! OWN,  five  miles  south  of  Newark,  ia  an  ancient  borough,  and 
a  railroad  centre  of  some  consideration,  being  on  the  intersection  of  the 
New-Jersey  and  the  Elizabethport  and  Somerville  railroads.  Population, 
3,600.  Rahway  is  a  manufacturing  village  on  the  river  of  the  same  name. 
Population,  3,000.  jBRSBrCiTY,  nine  miles  east  of  Newark,  on  the  Hud- 
son River,  opposite  New-York,  is  the  commencing  point  of  Southern  travel 
from  that  city,  and  is  connected  therewith  by  two  ferries.  It  has  consider- 
able trade  and  manufactures.  The  New-Jersey  R,  R.  and  Morris  Canal, 
and  also  the  Paterson  R,  R.  terminate  here;  and  it  has  lately  become  the 
dock  station  of  the  Cunard  line  of  steam-ships.  Population,  6,8S6,  Ho- 
HOKEN,  a  pleasant  village  three  miles  north,  also  on  the  Hudson,  is  a  favor- 
ite summer  resort  of  the  citizens  of  New- York.  New-Brunswick,  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Karitan,  is  the  seat  of  Rutger's  College,  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  institutions  in  the  United  States.  It  is  an  old  town 
and  badly  laid  out ;  but  in  the  newer  portions  the  buildings  are  neat  and 
elegant,  being  surrounded  with  beautiful  gardens.  The  prospect  from  the 
college  is  extensive,  and  the  scenery,  comprising  a  view  of  the  mountains 
in  the  north,  and  Raritan  Bay,  is  very  impressive.  It  is  connected  with  the 
Delaware  River  by  a  canal  to  Bordentown,  forty-two  miles  long. 

Princeton  is  the  seat  of  the  College  of  New-Jersey  and  a  Theological 
Seminary  belonging  to  the  Presbyterians.  Both  institutions  are  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  It  has  a  population  of  about  1 ,600  inhabitants.  A  battle  in 
which  the  Americans  were  victorious,  was  fought  here,  January  3,  1777, 

Paterson,  at  the  falls  of  the  Passaic,  is  a  flourishing  city,  and  is  chiefly 
engaged  in  manufactures,  being  highly  favored  with  water-power  and  other 
advantages  in  location.  The  Morns  Canal  paa-es  soufh  of  the  city,  and 
railroads  communicate  with  New-York,  and  also  connect  northward  with 
the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad.  The  latter  work  is  not  yet  finished,  but 
when  completed  will  form  a  new,  convenient  and  direct  route  through  Jer- 
sey City  to  New- York,  and  divert  much  of  the  business  which  is  now  in- 
convenienced by  a  transhipment  at  Piermont,  the  terminus  of  the  New- York 
and  Erie  Railroad  on  the  Hudson.  Paterion  contains  a  number  of  beauti- 
ful churches,  and  in  the  suburbs  are  many  ele^rant  and  «ell  located  private 
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residences  surraunded  by  gardens  and  shrubberies.  The  principal  manu- 
factures are  cotton  goods,  macliinery,  carriages,  and  fire-afma.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city  in  1850  was  21,341.  There  ai-e  a  number  of  manufactur- 
ing villages  in  the  neighborhood,  as  New-Manchester,  etc.  The  Passaic 
Falls  ai-o  a  great  resort  for  the  New-Yoi-lcers  in  summer  and  are  certainly 
worthy  a  visit. 

The  territory  comprised  within  this  stale  was  originally  a  portion  of  the 
New-Netherlands,  and  was  under  the  Dutch  Governors  until  the  capture  of 
New- York  by  the  British,  in  1664.  It  was  afterwards  included  in  the  ex- 
tensive grants  to  the  Duke  of  York  by  Charles  II.,  and  was  conveyed  by 
liim  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  In  1665,  Philip  Carteret 
was  appointed  first  governor.  In  1676,  New-Jersey  was  divided  into  two 
provinces,  respectively  styled  East  Jersey  and  West  Jersey ;  the  former 
constituting  the  government  of  Carteret,  and  the  latter  being  held  for  a 
time,  as  a  dependency  of  New-York.  In  1683,  East  Jersey  was  transferred 
to  William  Pcnn  and  eleven  associates,  and  Robert  Barclay,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  "  Apology  for  the  principles  of  the  Quakers,"  was  appointed 
Governor. 

The  reunion  of  the  two  provinces  was  effected  in  1703,  and  the  country 
now  styled  as  New-Jersey,  was  placed  under  Lord  Cornbury,  the  then  Gov- 
ernor of  New- York.  In  1738,  this  connection  was  dissolved  and  a  separate 
government  instituted,  which  lasted  until  the  waroftherevolution.  New- 
Jersey  furnished  subsidies  to  the  number  of  18,736  during  that  eventful 
struggle,  and  her  sons  were  always  found  foremost  in  defence  of  the  liber- 
ties of  their  native  soil.  William  Temple  Franklin,  a  son  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  the  last  royal  governor  of  the  province. 


THE    STATE    OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pknnsylvanea,  a  part  of  that  extensive  country  which  was  granted  to  the 
celebrated  William  Penn,  and  from  whom  it  derives  its  name,  is  situated 
between  39°  43'  and  49o  17'  N.  latitude,  and  between  74°  44'  and  80°  34' 
W.  longitude;  being  bounded  north  by  the  State  of  New- York  and  Lake 
Erie  ;  east  by  New-York  and  New-Jersey,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Delaware  River  ;  south  by  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  west  by 
Virginia  and  Ohio.  It  is  310  miles  in  extreme  length,  and  162  miles  in 
breadth— having  a  superficial  area  of  44,000  square  miles,  or  38,160,000 

The  surface  of  Pennsylvania  is  essentially  mountainous,  few  level  tracts 
of  any  extent  being  met  with  in  any  portion  of  the  state.  In  the  south- 
eastern section,  however,  the  mountains  subside,  and  the  lands  are  more 
undulating  than  hilly.  The  Alleghany  Mountains  run  across  the  state 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  there  are  many  smaller  ranges  on  each 
aide  of  the  principal  ridge,  and  generally  parallel  with  it.  These  have  local 
names,  and  are  known  as  the  Blue  Mountains,  Sideling  Hill,  Laurel  Hill, 
&LC.  The  eastern  ascent  of  the  AUeghanies  is  rugged  and  steep,  but  on  the 
north  and  west  these  elevations  gradually  sink  and  form  an  extensive  table 
land. 
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The  soil  of  this  state  is  well  adapted  for  agticultural  operations.  The 
richest  tract  is  on  the  south-east  of  the  mountains,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Susquehannah,  extending  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Delaware.     Tliia 

Eu't  has  long  been  settled  and  is   highly  cultivated.     The  tract  between 
ake  Erie  and  the  Alleghany  River  has  also  a  very  superior  soil,  but  being 
as  yet  sparsely  settled,  its  progress  in  improvement  is  more  backward. 

Themmerals  nhich  abound  in  the  mountain  regions  have  been  a  source 
of  unprecedented  wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  Cob!,  iron  and  salt  are  in  in- 
exhaustible profusion  West  of  the  mountains  are  vast  fields  of  bituminous 
coal,  which  is  uied  at  Pittsburg  and  other  places  for  manufacturing  pur- 
pose- In  this  region  salt  springs  occur,  which  yield  a  strong  brine.  The 
anthracite  coal  region  extends  from  the  Susquehannah,  and  occupies  the 
whole  mountain  districts  to  the  south  and  east.  The  quality  of  the  mineral 
varies  much,  and  each  district  produces  specific  kindSj  which,  howevei, 
are  respectively  preferred  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  severally  ap- 
plicable. It  has  been  calculated  that  the  anthracite  beds  in  Pennsylvania 
cover  an  area  of  975  square  miles,  or  624,000  acres,  and  in  some  places 
have  a  depth  of  sisty  or  seventy  feet ;  and  as  each  cubic  yard  is  estimated  to 
contain  about  one  ton  of  the  coal,  the  quantity  must  be  sufficiently  large  to 
supply  the  country  for  ages  to  come.  The  bituminous  coal  region,  or 
that  over  which  the  veins  are  scattered,  occupies  an  area  of  about  21,000 
square  miles.  The  coal  from  this  region  constitutes  the  great  resource  of 
the  steamboats  on  our  western  rivers,  and  has,  more  than  any  other  agent, 
tended  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  the  fertile  lauds,  and  the  development 
of  the  commercial  prosperity,  of  the  great  west. 

The  Delaware  River  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state  and  is  deep 
enough  for  ship-navigation  to  Philadelphia.  The  Leh  gh  fall  to  1  e 
Delaware,  at  Easton,  after  a  course  of  seventy-fi  m  le  Th  S  huylk  II 
rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  after  a  south-east      u  f  1  0  m  I       al 

joins  the  Delaware,  opposite  Mud  Island,  six  or  ml      1  I  w  PI  1 

deiphia.     Falls  and  rapids  interrupt  navigation  n  I  pi  b  t  h 

been  overcome  by  numerous  improvements,  wl     h      nd       t  bl 

nearly  to  its  source. 

The  Susquehannah  river  is  formed  by  the  union  of  its  two  principal 
branches,  viz  ;  the  eastern  and  western ;  the  eastern  branch  rises  in  Otsego 
Lake,  in  the  State  of  New-York,  and  running  south-west,  receives  tSe 
Tioga,  near  the  boundary  line.  It  then  flows  first  south-east  and  then 
south-west,  until  it  receives  the  western  branch  at  Northumberland,  after 
which  the  course  of  the  river  ii  first  south  and  then  south-east  until  it  falls 
into  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  near  the  north-east  comer  of  Maryland. 
The  navigation  of  the  last  fifty  miles  is  interrupted  by  an  almost  contin- 
uous series  of  rapids,  but  further  up,  to  the  union  of  its  two  branches,  no 
obstruction,  which  cannot  be  surmounted,  occurs.  The  tide  water  can^, 
however,  supplies  all  the  demands  of  commercial  interests,  and  overcomes 
all  the  natural  disabilities  of  the  river. 

The  Alleghany  River  rises  in  this  state,  and  runs  first  north-west  into 
New-York,  and  thence,  by  a  bend  to  the  south-west,  again  enters  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  at  Pittsburg,  uniting  with  the  Monongahela,  forms  the  Ohio.  It 
is  a  steady  stream,  and  navigable  for  keel  boats  of  ten  tons,  to  Hamilton, 
260  miles  frorn  its  mouth.  In  its  course  it  receives  several  fine  streams, 
chiefly  flowing  from  the  eastern  highlands.  The  Monongahela  rises  at  the 
foot  of  the  Laurel  Hills,  in  Virginia,  and  joins  the  Alleghany,  after  a  north- 
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erly  coarse  of  300  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  large  Ijoate  and  steamers  to 
Brownsville,  sixty  miles,  and  for  smalt  boats  to  Tygart's  Valley,  200  miles 
from,  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers. 

Pennsylvania  has  a  climate  intermediate  between  the  extremes  of  the 
northern  a»d  southern  sections  of  the  country.  The  south-eastern  part,  in 
which  Philadelphia  is  situated,  has  a  changeable  climate,  and  the  annual 
extremes  of  temperature  are  great.  Among  the  mountains  smd  in  the  norlJi- 
em  comities  the  climate  is  more  settled,  but  much  colder,  particularly  in 
tiie  winter  season.  To  the  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  the  weather 
is  genei-ally  milder  than  to  the  eastward,  owing  prindpaJIy  to  the  prevalence 
of  south-east  winds ;  and  the  annual  mean  tempei'atmie  of  Philadelphia  Mid 
Pittsburg  are  almost  similar,  though  somewhat  varied  in  disti-ibution  through- 
out the  year  fi'om  local  causes.  The  temperature  of  PhOadelphia  during 
the  year  varies  from  about  98"  to  6°  Pahr.,  and  at  Pittsburg  the  extremes 
are  about  94°  and  10°.  The  winters  and  summers  are  deddedly  marked, 
but  the  spring  is  short,  variable,  and  uncertain.  The  fall,  however,  is  the 
pleasaiitest  part  of  the  year,  and  the  weather  in  that  season,  though  some- 
times  inteii-upted  by  excessive  heat,  is  serene  and  delightfiil.  The  state  is 
considered  one  of  wie  healthiest  of  the  continent,  and  on  the  whole  the 
djmate  is  favorable  for  agriculture  and  the  collection  of  produce. 

In  1850  Pennsylvania  contained  3,311,786  inhabitaits,  or  one  to  every 
13i  acres ;  and  the  proportional  population  of  the  counties  was  as  follows : 

EASTERN   DISTBICT. 


Wbite         Colored         Total 
COUSTTES.         Permnt.      Petsona.       Popule. 

AtbiHS 26,436-..    555. ...25,981 

Berks 76^76....    653....77,129 

Baeka 64,866....  1,725.. -66,091 

Ofu-bou 15,666...-      30... .16,686 

Chester 61,209... .6,229,.. .66,438 

Cnmberljmd.. .83,370—.    957....34,337 

Oaaphin 33,491--. -1.263. ...36,764 

Delaware 2S,120-..-l,669..-.24,67S 

Fronblin 37 ,958. -..1,948..,.  89,904 

Lancaster 96,318. ...8,626. ,..98,644 

Lebanon.. .-.26,085....      86.. ..26,071 

Lehiffh 32,431....      48. -.82,479 

Monroe 18,170...,    100..;  18,270 

Moutgomery  ..57,442...,    849-. ..58,291 
Horthaoipton. .40,099....    136.. ..40,235 

Perry 19,968....    185 ....  20,088 

PhiladelpMft  .889,224. . .19,488. . .408,782 

Pike 6,092,...    189....  5,881 

SebnylkiU-... 60,307....    406., ..60,713 

Wayne 21,841...-      49-. ..21,890 

York 56,324. ...1,126.. ..57,460 

Total... .1,180,056.. .40.007. 1,220,068 


23  0j2 
21777 
42  831 


Alleghanr 

134827 

22  0S7 

Blair 

42  684 

Butler 

C&mbna 

17  646 

Centre 

COUKTIES. 

Clarion 

Clearfield . . 

Clinton 

ColnmMa  .. 
Crawford  .. 
Elk 


..n,3OT.. 

.37,750.. 
..  3.629.. 


117... .23,666 
104.... 12,686 
152.... 11,207 
103,..,  17 ,710 


Payette 87,448..,. 

Fulton 7,474.,.. 

Greene 21,660.... 

Huntingdon. ..24,461 

Indiana 26.916 

Jefferson 13.421.... 

Jnniftta 12.904.... 

Lawrenoe 20,947 

Luaome 55,699 

Lycoming 25,890 

Mercer 82,881.... 

Mifflin 14,570..,. 

Mont<mr 13.156 

MeKean 5,218.,., 

Northumberl'd.  23,180. . . . 

Potter 6,042...- 

Somerset 2,817..- 

Sullivon 8,688 


825.... 24.786 
264....  27 ,170 
97-. .18,618 
125....  18,029 
132... .21,070 
878....  66,072 
887...,  26,257 
291....  33,172 
410.... 14,980 


Tioga. 

Union 26,982.. 

Vonango 18,270.. 


Total 1,078,407.. 

Grand  TT..2,-358,463.. 


B.  1,091,728 
i.  2,811,786 
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CLABSBB  AND  8BXKS  OF  'POPULATION. 
Claaaea.  Moles.  Fomaloa.  Total 

White  Peraona 1,142,868 1,115,900 2,258,468 

Colored      "      —free 25,057 28,266 53,323 


1790 424,099 6,837 3,737 &4,878 —     — 

1800 586,098 14.561 1,706 602,365 167,992 88.7 

1810 786.804 22.492 7S5 810,091 207,728 S4.4 

1820 1,010,045 80,202 211 1,049,458 239,367 29.5 

1830 1,809,900 37 ,930 408 1,848,288 298,775 28.4 

1840 1,679,115 47,854 64.. 1,724,038 375,800 27.S 

1850 2,258,468 63,828 —  2,311,786 587,763 841 

The  toUl  number  of  dwellinga  in  the  state,  in  1850,  was  386,316,  or 
one  to  every  5.9  persons,  and  the  mimber  of  femOies,  408,497,  or  one  to 
every  5.6  persons.  The  deatha  la  1849-50  amounted  to  28,318,  or  one  in 
every  83  pei'sona,  bebg  a  ratio  of  1.19  per  cent,  on  the  whole  population. 

Mining  is  hy  far' the  most  impoi-fant  interest  in  Pennsylvania,  and  nest 
to  Englaad,  tins  state  produces  more  iron  and  coal  than  any  other  country. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  countiea,  45  actually  contain  iron  works,  and  of 
the  remaining  number  nine  abound  in  iron  and  coal,  and  only  eight  can 
be  r^arded  as  not  suited  to  the  manufecture  of  iron.  The  number  of 
works  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  is  364,  and  in  Western  Pennsylvania  140. 


The  amazing  dilference  between  the  capacity  of  the  works  imd  the 
amounts  produced,  is  the  result  of  foreign  competition — all  the  markets 
accessible  from  the  sea  or  the  lakes,  being  supplied  with  English  iron,  at  a 
much  clieaper  rate,  than  the  same  qualities  can  be  manufectured  at  in  this 
country.  The  rolling  mills,  which  formerly  manufactured  considerable 
quantities  of  railroad  iron,  ai-e  now  almost  entirely  employed  in  making 
boiler  plates  and  cut  nails,  with  which  the  English  can  compete  neither  in 
quality  or  price.  All  this  has  resulted  from  the  free-trade  tariff  of  1846, 
at  which  time  the  iron  works  of  the  state  were  enjoying  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity,  and  in  1847,  tlie  aggregate  production  of  furnaces  was  358,500 
tons,  and  of  forges  and  rolling  mills  203,700  tons.  Since  this  period  the 
production  has  rapidly  declined. 
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There  are  604  nail  machines  in  the  state,  each  averaging  annually  1,000 
kegs  of  100  pounds  each,  or  a  total  of  30,300  tons.  Of  the  product  of 
the  forges,  two-thirds  is  sold  in  the  form  of  blooms  to  the  rolling  mills,  and 
mtuiufaetured  into  plates,  rods,  and  bai's,  and  the  remaining  one-third  is 
sold  in  the  form  of  hammered  bar  iron.  Of  works  engaged  in  the  mami- 
fecture  of  steel  there  are  7  in  Eastern,  and  6  in  Western  Pennsylvania — 
producing  together  6,078  tons;  in  the  eastern  district  3,278  tons,  and  in 
the  western  district  2,800  tons.  The  total  number  of  iron  works  of  all 
kinds  is  504,  the  capital  invested  $20,501,200,  and  men  employed  30,103. 
Probably  15,000  persons  are  otherwise  incidentally  employed,  which  will 
make  the  total  number  about  45,000;  and  thus,  aDowing  to  each  laborer 
"five  in  family,"  we  have  a  population  of  225,000,  or  about  one-teath  the 
inhabitants  of  the  state,  dependent  on  the  manufaeture  of  iron  for  a  living. 

The  production  of  anthracite  coal  has  almost  quadrepled  in  the  past  ten 
years— in  1840  the  product  was  867,045  tons,  and  in  1850,  3,245,641,  viz. : 


And  a  like  increase  is  observable  in  the  production  of  bituminous  coal. 

The  agricultural  position  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  high  one,  and  the  state  en- 
joys in  its  soil  and  climate  every  advantage.  It  is  noted  for  its  wheat,  oats, 
and  rye.  The  crops  of  grain  in,  millions  of  bushels  average — wheat,  16 ; 
oats,  21 ;  rye,  13 ;  buckwheat,  4 ;  and  Indian  com  23.  Barley  is  a  very 
small  crop.  The  various  crops  are,  potatatoes,  about  10,000,000  bushels; 
hay,  1,800,000  tons  ;  toba«30,  900,000  pounds;  and  maple  sugar,  2,000,000 
pounds.  Live  stock  is  abundant,  and  considerable  amounts  of  cheese,  but- 
ter, wool,  and  the  produete  of  the  hog  are  exported.  The  cheese  and  butter 
of  Pennsylvania  are  highly  prized.  Flax  is  grown  to  some  extent.  In 
1850  tliere  were  in  the  state  127,577  farms  under  cultivation. 

The  manufactures  of  Pennsylvania,  otherwise  than  those  of  iron,  are 
very  various  and  extensiva  The  two  most  impoitant  are  those  of  woollen 
and  cotton  goods ;  the  woollen  mtaiuiactures,  in  1850,  employed  a  capital  of 
$3,005,064,  and  the  raw  material— wool,  7,560,379  pounds,  and  coal,  10,777 
tons,  was  valued  at  $3,282,718.  The  number  of  hands  employed  was 
5,726  ;  10,095,234  yards  of  cloth  were  made,  and  tlie  value  of  tlie  whole 
product  was  15,321,866.  The  capital  inveated  in  cotton  manufiwtures  was 
^4,528,925  ;  the  cotton  used  annually,  44,162  bales,  valued  at  $3,152,580 ; 
hands  employed,  7,649,  and  the  products,  45,746,790  yards,  valued  at 
$5,322,269.  In  these  two  branches,  only  three  other  states  of  the  Union 
manufacture  to  a  greater  extent  than  Pennsylvania.  In  comparison  with 
the  statistics  of  1840  no  material  alteration  has  taken  place  in  cotton  manu- 
factures, but  in  those  of  wool  the  capital  invested  and  the  pi-oduct  have 
more  than  doubled.  The  whole  number  of  productive  establishments  in 
1850  amounted  to  '22,036,  but  in  this  number  none  pi-oducing  less  than 
1500  annually  are  included. 

The  completion  of  many  of  the  moat  important  works  of  .cernai  im- 
pi'ovement  in  this  state  have  given  to  internal  trade  wi  unwonted  vigor. 
Commencing  at  Philadelphia,  the  lines  have  a  genei-al  direction  westward, 
and  at  Pittsbui^  they  communicate  with  those  of  Ohio  and  the  country  aa 
fer  west  as  the  Mississippi,  and  north  to  the  Gi-eat  Lakes.  These  works 
consist  of  an  immense  length  of  canal  and  of  railroads,  which  when 
completed  will  form  aa  judidous  a  system  of  improvements  as  could  pos- 
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sibly  be  devised.  The  gi'eat  central  line  of  communication  ct-uuuc.ut^D  au 
Philadelphia,  whence  the  Columbia  Railroad,  82  miles  long,  cai-ries  it  to  the 
Susquehanna,  thence  the  eastern  and  Juniata  sections  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  in  all  172  miles  long,  caiTies  it  to  HolJidaysburg ;  thence  by  the  Al- 
l^hany  Portage  Kaibxiad,  36  miles  long,  it  reaohes  Johnstown,  and  thence 
Pittabutg  is  reached  by  the  western  division  of  the  canal,  104  miles — a 
total  distance  from  Philadelphia  of  394  miles ;  and  from  Pittsburg  the 
Beaver  Canal  runs  into  Ohio  31  miles,  and  the  Erie  Extension  Canal  will 
continue  the  line  to  Erie  on  the  lake,  105  miles.  The  French  Creek 
Feeder,  37  miles  long,  and  Franklin  line,  23  miles,  the  latter  joinmg  the 
Feeder  seven  miles  below  Meadville,  unite  with  the  Erie  Extension  Canal  at 
Conneaut  Lake.  The  other  principal  canais  are — (1)  the  Delaware  Division, 
from  Bristol  on  the  Delaware,  60  miles,  to  Easton,  the  western  terminus  of 
the  Morris  Canal  of  New-Jersey,  where  it  joins  the  Lehigh  Navigation,  464 
miles  long,  to  Mauoh  Chunk,  and  to  the  falls  at  Stoddartsville,  41i  mUes 
further ;  (3)  the  Lackawaxen  Canal,  an  extension  of  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Canal  into  Pennsylvania,  to  Honesdale,  35  miles  long ;  (3)  the  Schuyl- 
kill Navigation,  from  Philadelphia  via  Reading  to  Port  Carbon,  108  miles; 
f4J  the  Union  Canal,  from  Reading  westwai'd  to  the  Susquehanna,  82  miles  ; 
(5)  the  Susquehanna  or  Tidewater  Canal,  from  WrightaviDe,  oppfraite  Co- 
lumbia, 45  miles,  to  Havre  de  Grace  on  Chesapeake  Bay  ;  (6)  the  Susque- 
hanna section,  which  diverges  from  the  Cenfjal  Canal  at  Duncan's  Island, 
39  miles,  to  Northumberiand — with  its  north  branch,  73  miles,  and  exten- 
sion, 90  miles,  which  will  terminate  at  the  New-York  State  line,  and  its 
western  branch,  to  FarrandsviUe,  75  miles ;  (7)  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  from  Pitteburg  to  the  Atlantic  coas^  and  a  number  of  lateral  and 
local  canals,  finished  and  unfinished.  The  whole  length  of  canal  in  the 
state  is  1,380  miles — 848  miles  of  which  are  owned  by  the  state  and  432 
by  companies.  The  principal  railroads  are — the  Columbia  and  the  Alle- 
ghany Portage  Railroads,  before  mentioned,  both  state  works  ;  the  Beading 
Railroad,  92  mDes  long;  the  Pennsylvama  Railroad,  135  miles  long;  the 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  98  miles  long ;  the  Cumberiand  Val- 
ley  Railroad,  77  miles  long,  eto.  hi  all  there  are  from  45  to  50  railroads 
in  the  state,  with  an  ^gregate  length  of  1,625  miles,  of  which  1,087  ai-e  in 
operation,  and  538  in  course  of  consti-uction.  The  raOroads  and  canals  of 
Pennsylvania  have  been  built  at  a  cost  of  little  less  than  J80,000,000, 
of  which  the  cost  of  railroads  was  about  $45,000,000. 

In  November,  1850,  there  were  in  Pennsylvania  46  banks  and  5  branch 
banlcs;  the  aggregate  liabilities  of  these  at  that  period  wei-e — capital, 
$17,701,206;  circulation,  811,798,906;  deposits,  $17,689,213 ;  due  other 
banks,  $5,811,157;  and  sundries,  $93,015;  and  the  assets  consisted  of 
specie,  14,337,394;  specie  fiinds,  $2,787,565;  loans  and  discounts,  $38,- 
423,374;  stocks,  $1,417,078;  real  estate,  $1,114,738;  other  investments, 
$1,330,064 ;  due  from  other  banks,  $4,344,194 ;  and  notes  of  other  banks, 
$2,570,139. 

For  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1850,  Pennsylvania  exported  to  foreign 
countries  merchandize  to  the  value  of  $4,501,606,  of  which  $4,049,464  was 
the  value  of  domestic  products.  The  direct  impoi-ts  for  the  same  year 
■were  valued  at  .$12,066,154.  The  shipping  inward  amounted  to  539  ves- 
sels Mid  132,370  tons,  of  which  353  vessels  and  100,009  tons  were  Amer- 
ican, and  that  outward  to  479  vessels  and  111,618  tons,  of  which  were  Amer- 
lean  309  vessels  and  81,376  tons.  All  this  commerce  belonged  to  the 
collection  district  of  Philadelphia.     The  total  shipping  of  the  state  amounts 
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to  258,939  tons,  of  which  64,205  tons  is  registered  for  foreign  trade.     The 
steam  shipping  amounts  to  50,809  tons. 

The  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  state,  1849-50,  was  185,  with  an  ag- 
gregate bui-den  of  21,409  tons— 166  and  18,150  in  the  district  of  Phila- 
delphia,  1  and  21  in  that  of  Presque  IsJe,  and  18  and  3^238  in  that  of  Pitts- 

The  Common  Sdioofs  of  Pennsylvania,  exclusive  of  those  of  Philadelphia, 
numbered  in  the  year  1849,  to  8,278,  to  which  were  attached  10,050  teach- 
ers, and  the  average  number  of  scholars  was  43  in  each  school.  The  ag- 
gregate cost  of  instmction,  etc,  was  Sl502,930,  and  there  was  paid  for 
school  houses,  repaii-s,  eta,  $146,144,  of  which  sum  the  state  appropriation 
amounted  to  $156,487 — the  residue  being  raised  by  tax  from  460,782  per- 
sons liable.  The  jiublic  schools  of  Philadelphia  form  a  separate  system, 
and  are  supported  by  the  city.  The  principal  collegiate  institutions  in- the 
state  are,  the  University  at  Philadelphia,  founded  1755,  which  has  a  medicd 
department;  Dickinson  ColWe  at  Carlisle,  founded  1783,  to  which  is  at- 
tadied  a  Jaw  department;  Jefferson  College  at  Canonsbui^, -founded  1802; 
Washington  College,  founded  1806;  Alleghany  College  at  Meadvilie; 
Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettysburg ;  Lafayette  College  at  Easton  ;  Mar- 
shall College  at  Mereersburg ;  and  the  Western  University  at  Pittabui^, 
Jefferson  Medical  College  and  Philadelphia  Medical  College  are  both  located 
at  Philadelphia.  There  are  also  Theological  Schools  situated  at  Gettysburg, 
Mercersbui^,  Alleghany,  Canonsburg,  Pittsburg,  Meadvilie,  and  Phila- 
delphia, 

The  Methodist  form  the  most  numerous  of  Christian  denominations,  next 
the  Presbyterians  and  Baptists,  and  in  order  of  precedence,  the  Episcopalians, 
the  lioman  Catholics,  and  Congregational ists.  The  Society  of  Friends,  by 
which  the  state  was  founded,  is  yet  very  numerous  in  Pennsylvania ;  and 
the  UniveiBalists  and  Jews  have  several  churches. 

The  constitution  allows  the  right  of  suffrage  to  evei-y  adult  white  free- 
man who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  one  year,  and  in  his  district  ten  days 
before  an  election ;  but  voters  must  have  paid  a  state  or  county  tax.  Elec- 
tions are  held  on  tie  second  Tuesday  in  October. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  33  members,  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  of  100  membere.  Senators  are  chosen  for  three  years, 
one-thii-d  being  renewed  annually,  and  Kepresentativ^  for  one  year.  There 
are  the  usual  qualifications  as  to  f^e,  citizenship,  and  residence. 

The  Governor  is  elected  by  the  people,  and  may  hold  office  six  out  of 
nine  years.  He  must  be  a  citizen,  at  least  35  years  of  age,  and  have  re- 
sided in  the  state  seven  years. 

The  Judiciary  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  with  four  judges,  who  hold 
courts  m  banco,  once  a  year,  in  four  several  districts — for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict at  PhiladelpHa,  for  the  middle  at  Harrisburg,  for  the  northern  at  Sun- 
bury,  and  for  the  western  at  Pittsburg — the  judges  are  elected  by_  the  peo- 
ple of  the  distiicts  severally ;  District  Courts  ui  the  four  districts ;  and 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  which  are  held  in  24  districts,  each  comprising 
one  or  more  counties. 

The  public  debt  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  31st  December,  1849,  amount- 
ed to  $40,511,173  92,  viz; 

Six  per  cent,  stookffl SS,M1,022  51 

Fire     "  "       8T ,836,716  90 

Pour  and  a  half  per  oent.  stooks 200,000  00 

Total  funded  debt $39,677,789  41 
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Relief  notoB  in  cireulation 353,164  00 

Interest  Gertifica1«a  uutattuiding 179,422  91 

unolaimed 4,448  38 

lotereet  on  outstanding  and  unclsimed  cerljficites  ■  11,294  34 

DoffleBtic  creiJitora ■ 85,104  88 

Total  untunded  debt $933,434  61 

Total  ftukded  and  unfunded  debt ..#40,611,173  92 

And  the  regular  interest  on  this  is  $1,988,616.  During  the  year  past 
$521,465  86  -was  also  paid  in  reduction  of  tlie  principal  debt,  and  151,500 
arrears  of  interest,  etc.  These  sums  together  make  an  aggregate  of 
$2,040,116  99  paid  on  account  of  the  public  deht.  The  value  of  productive 
property  held  by  the  state  at  this  time  amounted  to  131,153,754,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  state  canals,  railroads,  and  turnpikes. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  two  years  ending  30th  November, 
1849  and  1850,  compare  as  follows  : 

YfflirB,   SttlsTaK.  Con.  &RIt- Tolls.       a'otal.  YenrB.  State  Works.  Debt.       '         Tolal. 

1849,#1,298,921.. §1,628,860. .95,010,978  1849,  #951 , 249.. §2, 040, 117.. $4 ,084,772 
1360,    1,817,822..   1,718,848..  6,644,888  !  1850,    1,488,799..   2,004,714..  ,4,569,054 

The  principal  cities  and  towns  in  the  state  are— 

Habrisbubci,  the  capital,  situated  in  Dauphin  county,  on  the  Susquehan 
na,  and  near  the  junction  of  Union  Canal  wiUi  the  Tidewater  Canal,  latitude 
40°  2'  86"  north,  and  longitude  76°  30"  3S"  west.  The  State  House  is  a 
handsome  building,  and  from  its  location  on  an  elevation  feeing  the  river, 
commaads  a  fine  view.  The  County  Court  House,  Jail,  and  Masonic  Hall 
are  also  substantial  buildings,  and  with  the  churdies,  16  or  17  in  number, 
constitute  the  prindpal  buildings.  Population  1840,  5,980,  and  in  1850, 
8,163. 

PeiLADKwHiA,  the  commercial  emporium,  situated  chiefly  between  the 
Schuylkill  and  Delaware,  and  extending  fi'om  river  to  river.  It  consists  of 
one  dty,  seven  incorporated  districts,  seven  boroughs,  aud  ten  townships, 
and  covers  an  area  of  76,800  acres.  The  a^regate  population  in  1850, 
was  409,045.  In  1800  it  was  81,005 ;  in  1810,  111,310;  in  1830, 137,097; 
in  1830,  188,961,  and  in  1840,  358,037— increase  from  1840  to  1850, 
151,008,  or  58.5  per  centum.  Philadelphia  is  a  most  regularly  planned  city, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  the  best  built  and  most  cleanly  place  in  the  United 
Staffs.  Its  fine  squares  and  streets  being  mostly  lined  with  shade  trees  and 
shrubbery,  the  city  has  a  rural  aspect  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  many  of 
the  main  streets  are  named  from  the  indigenous  sylva  of  the  state.  The 
public  buildings  of  Philadelphia  are  more  than  ordinarily  costly  and  grand, 
and  many  of  them  are  intimately  connected  with  the  history  and  traditions 
of  the  Union,  The  most  celebrated  sti-uoture  is  the  old  State  House,  held 
in  veneration  as  the  witne^  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. It  is  situate  on  the  north  side  of  Independence  Square,  and  fixints  on 
Chestnut  Street.  The  old  U.  S.  Esuik,  the  Exchange,  the  Bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  U.  9.  Mint,  etc.,  are  other  pi-omiuent  buildings ;  and  Girard  Col- 
lege, for  the  aeeulaj-  education  of  orphans,  stands  as  a  lasting  monument  to 
the  philanthropy  of  Stephen  Girai-d,  its  illustrious  founder.  The  churches 
of  Uie  city  are  also  very  fine,  and  exhibit  varied  and  beautiful  designs, 
highly  creditable  to  the  architectural  genius  of  the  inhabitants.  The  city  is 
supplied  with  water  by  the  Fairmount  Watei-works ;  and  the  city  proper 
and  many  of  the  outlying  districts  are  lighted  with  gas. 

The  railroads  centering  in  PhOadelnhia  earrv  to  and  from  its  market  an 
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i  amount  of  merchandize,  and  the  coastwiae  commerce  employs 
about  15,000  vessels,  of  all  sizes,  amiually.  The  coaJ  trade  Is  also  princi- 
pally carried  oa  at  this  place. 

PiTTSBURo,  situate  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alle- 
ghany and  Monongahela  KiTera,  It  is  the  seat  of  extensive  manfactures,  and 
has  with  propriety  been  termed  the  "  Birmingham  of  America.".  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  several  popidows  viUages,  as  Alleghany,  Manchester,  Birming. 
ham,  Lawrenceville,  and  other  suburbs.  The  city  has  been  lighted  with  gas 
since  1836,  and  it  is  supplied  with  water,  raised  by  steam-power,  fi-om  tbe 
Alleghany,  and  disti-ibuted  through  iron  pipes.  In  1845  the  city  suffered 
severely  from  fire. 

Other  prindpal  places  aj'e  Easton,  Beading,  Lancaster,  Yoik,  Carlisle, 
Hollidaysburg,  Beaver,  Erie,  Washington,  Chambersbui-g,  etc  In  the  an- 
thi'adte  region,  Pottsnlle,  Maueh  Chunk,  and  Honesdale,  aj'e  the  most 
noted  places. 

In  1638,  a  company  of  Swedes  purchased  a  tract  of  land  from  the  Indiana 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware  River,  and  there  made  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  state.  The  Dutdi  subsequently  possessed  the  territory,  but  in 
1664,  when  the  English  captured  New-Netherlands,  this  colony  also  fell  into 
their  hands,  and  for  sevei'al  years  it  was  held  subject  to  the  Governors  of 
New-York.  In  1681,  WiUiam  Penn,  the  celebrated  Quaker,  obtained  tJie 
grant  of  a  charter  for  the  territory  from  Charles  II.,  and  proceeded  to  settle 
the  country.  In  1768,  the  houadary  known  as  Mason  and  Dison's  line  was 
run  between  Pemisylvania  and  Virginia.  "William  Pena  died  in  ITIS,  and 
his  heirs  continued  to  hold  his  interests  until  the  revolutionary  war,  when 
they  sold  their  claims  to  the  commonwealth  for  the  sum  of  $580,000.  In 
1775,  an  addition,  by  purchase  of  the  Indians,  was  made  in  the  north-west. 
The  first  constitution  of  the  state  was  adopted  in  1676,  the  second  in  1790, 
and  the  present  in  1838,  and  the  last  has  been  amended. 

Delaware  was  originally  a  part  of  Penn's  patent,  and  for  a  long  period 
formed  a  component  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  seven  years'  war  with  France  and  the  revolutionary  war,  this 
state  took  an  active  position,  and  to  the  latter  supplied  a  subsidy  of  25,678 
men.  It  was  several  times  occupied  hy  the  royal  foi'ces,  and  for  some 
months  Philadelphia  was  made  their  head-quarters.  Though  actually  set- 
tled by  Quakers,  an  anti-war  sect,  Pennsylvania  has  ever  been  the  first  to 
assei't  the  militaiy  glory  of  the  Union,  and  has  heen  honored  with  many 
scenes  which  have  since  been  exhibited  on  the  page  of  history  as  the  most 
brilliant  of  our  national  exploits. 


THE   STATE    OF    DELAWARE 

Delaware,  next  to  Rhode  Island,  is  the  smallest  state  in  the  Union.  It 
is  situated  between  38°  37'  and  39°  50'  north  latitude,  and  between  74°  50- 
and  75°  40'  west  longitude ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  PennsylvMiia  j 
on  the  east  by  Delaware  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  on  the  south- 
west by  Maryland.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  98  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  33  miles;  ai-ea  2,120  square  miles,  or  1,356,800  acres. 
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In  the  north  tMs  state  ia  somewhat  hilly,  but  otherwise  level  and  low. 
Lai^e  tracts  are  sometimes  immersed  under  water,  which  renders  them 
swampy  and  unfit  for  agriculture.  Some  fine  grazing  fiirms  are  found  in 
Sussex  county,  and  wheat  yields  a  comparatively  lai^e  crop. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Brandywine  and  Christiana,  small  streams 
indeed,  hut  well  rememhered  in  history.  These  unite  below  Wilmington, 
and  fell  into  the  Delaware.  They  afford  many  valuable  mill  sites.  The 
Appoquinimink,  Duck  Creek,  Jones'  Kiver,  Mispillion,  Broadkill,  and  Indian 
Eiver  fell  into  Delaware  Bay  and  the  ocean.  The  Nanticoke  Elver  rises 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  tlie  state  and  flows  into  Maryland. 

The  climate  is  assimilated  to  that  of  southern  Jersey,  but  the  proximity 
to  the  ocean  renders  the  winters  mild  and  moist.  The  state  is  not  very 
healthy,  espe<aaUy  in  the  low  lands,  which  emit  a  miasm  from  the  stagnant 
pools,  and  create  fevers  mid  fluxes  which  prove  very  fatal. 

Delaware,  in  1850,  had  91,528  inhabitants,  or  one  person  to  every  14^ 
acres ;  and  the  distribution  of  the  population  into  the  three  counties  into 
which  the  state  is  divided  was  as  follows ; 
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....12,958. 
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....16,919. 
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....2,605.- 

.-.76,748... 
...78,086... 
...91,535... 

..  3,999 

--  1,837 

.-13,450 
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71,289. 

The  industry  of  this  state  is  devoted  chiefly  to  agriculture,  but  in  the 
northern  section  a  considerable  amount  of  manufacturing  is  canied  on. 
The  agricultural  staples  are  Ini^an  corn,  oats,  and  wheat.  Of  the  other 
crops  but  little  ia  raised.  The  live  stock  amounts  to  about  16,000  horses 
and  mules,  57,000  neat  cattle,  43,000  sheep,  and  84,000  swine.  The  manu- 
fiiotures  employ  a  capital  of  about  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  and 
consist  of  woollens,  cotton  goods,  paper,  leather,  and  some  few  other  ar- 
ticles. Iron  is  manufactured  to  some  extent,  but  the  state  is  more  noted 
for  its  gunpowder  Mid  wheaten  flour  than  taiy  other  staple.  The  flouring 
mills  on  the  Brandywine  are  numerous  and  extensive,  aad  their  brand  is 
fiivorably  known  in  the  market.  There  are  between  30  and  40  mills  in 
operation, 

Delaware  can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  any  direct  foreign  commerce. 
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Not  a  single  arrival  or  departure  is  chronicled  for  the  year  1849-50.  In 
fonner  years,  however,  it  appears  to  have  had  some  small  share,  as  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  (1801),  it  exported  merchandise  to 
the  value  of  $662,042,  and  in  1806,  to  the  value  of  1500,106.  In  1846 
the  e!n)orts  amounted  to  $146,323,  audits  imports  to  $11,215;  but  in  that 
year  the  exports  more  than  doubled  the  average  annual  value  for  the  past 
40  years. 

The  tonnage  owned  in  the  state  was,  in  1850,  16,719  tons,  of  which 
15,067  tons  were  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  proportion  Eavigated 
by  steam-power  was  2,774  tons.  In  1849-50  there  were  built  16  vessels 
of  an  aggregate  burden  of  1,848  tons — 12  schooners,  3  sloops,  and  1  steamer. 
The  chief  commercial  port  is  Wilmington. 

There  are  nine  banks  in  the  state,  with  a  total  capital  of  $1,391,100. 
The  amount  in  drculataon  was  in  1850,  1651,121 ;  deposits,  $390,586, 
and  dues  to  other  banks,  $410,535.  The  assets  were  loans  and  discounts, 
$1,653,595;  stoclts,  $1,928;  real  estate,  $86,024 ;  dues  from  other  banks, 
$318,341;  notes  of  other  banks,  173,993;  specie  funds,  $17,727;  and 
specie,  $147,512. 

The  northern  part  of  Delaware  lies  on  the  great  line  of  travel  from  the 
northern  to  the  southern  Atlantic  states ;  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
miles  of  raiboad  and  canal  is  alm.ost  destitute  of  internal  improvement. 
The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  is,  however,  an  important  work,  unit- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  two  great  bays  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  14 
miles  long,  and  extends  from  Delaware  Gty  to  Back  Creek.  The  New 
C^tle  and  Frenchtown  Railroad  connects  the  steam  navigation  of  the  Del- 
aware and  Chesapeake ;  and  the  Philadelphia  and  B^timore  Baiiroad, 
which  passes  northward  of  this  thi-ough  the  state,  forms  a  link  in  the  great 
southern  line. 

Education  is  miserably  conducted,  and,  as  a  consequence,  there  were  in 
1850  no  less  than  19,523  persons  of  the  age  of  -20  years  and  upward  who 
were  unable  to  i-ead  and  write — nearly  one  fourth  of  the  whole  population ! 
The  number  of  Common  Schools  at  iJiat  date  was  209,  and  the  number  of 
children  attending  them,  13,288.  This  is  a  cheering  fact,  and  indicates  that 
the  next  generation  will  be  better  educated  than  the  present.  In  1840  there 
were  only  6,924  scholars  attending  152  schools.  The  cost  of  tuition  in 
1850  was  138,462,  and  the  total  cost,  including  contingencies,  $44,209,  of 
which  sum,  $27,508  was  received  from  the  school  fimd,  and  the  remainder 
raised  by  contributions  and  tax.  There  is  a  college  at  Newark,  and  about 
30  academies  in  the  state. 

The  gi-eat  bulk  of  the  people  are  Presbyterians  and  Methodists.  The 
Episcopalians  are  also  numerous.  Baptists  and  Roman  Catholics  have  a 
few  churches.     The  Quakers  form  a  sn^  but  respectable  body  of  people. 

In  religious  affairs,  however,  the  statistics  of  Delaware  are  usually  in- 
cluded in  those  of  the  neighboring  districts,  and  hence  they  cannot  be  de- 
temiined  with  exactness  h-om  the  synodal  reports.  The  Protestant  Epis- 
copalians and  Baptists  are  the  only  denominations  that  give  their  statistics 
■  '      "    scare  as  follows: 


Protestant  Episoopal . . 


Delaware  has  no  public  debt,  but  possesses  funds,  exclusive  of  the 
school  funds,  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  finances  of  the  government 
for  the  year  1847  exhibit  the  following  figures; 
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£20,964  76 

The  Governor  is  elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  is 
ineligible  for  re-election.  He  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  30 
years  of  age,  and  have  resided  in  the  United  States  twelve,  and  in  the  state 
six  years  previous  to  his  election.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
general  assembly,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  Hocse  op  Representatives. 
The  Senate  is  composed  of  nine  members,  tliree  from  each  county,  who  are 
elected  by  the  people  for  four  yeai's.  A  Senator  must  have  attained  the 
age  of  37  years — must  have  an  estate  in  the  county  for  which  he  is  elected, 
of  the  value  of  $1,000 — ^must  have  resided  in  the  county  one  year  and  in 
the  state  three  years  next  preceding.  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
twenty-one  members,  seven  from  each  county,  elected  annually.  Members 
must  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  and  have  resided  in  the 
state  three,  and  in  the  county  one  year  preceding  their  election. 

The  judiciary  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  a  Court  of  Chancery  and 
Orphans'  Court,  &c.  All  judges  arc  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behavior. 

Every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  and  upwards, 
having  resided  in  the  state  one  year  and  in  the  county  one  month  next  pre- 
vious to  the  election,  and  having  paid  a  poll  tax  wiUiin  two  years,  enjoys 
the  right  of  suffrage.  No  person  in  the  military,  naval  or  marine  service 
of  the  United  States  can  obtain  the  right  hy  being  quartered  within  the 
state,  and  no  idiot,  insane  person,  pauper  or  convicted  felon  can  vote.  The 
legislature  has  a  right  to  impose  disfranchisement  as  a  punishment  for  crime. 
The  elections  are  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  November,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  meets  at  Dover  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January,  biennally. 

Dover,  the  capital  of  the  state  and  seat  of  government,  is  situated  on 
Jones'  Creek,  about  five  miles  from  its  mouth.  Lat.  39<^  10'  N.,  and 
Jong.  75°  30'  W.  It  is  a  well  laid  out  town,  and  has  a  vicinity  highly  pic- 
turesque. The  State-house  is  a  fine  building,  situated  on  a  large  public 
square  in  the  centre  of  the  place.     There  are  also  three  churches. 

WiLMiNWTON  is  the  principal  seaport,  and  the  largest  city  in  the  state. 
The  population,  in  1850,  was  13,931.  It  is  situated  between  the  Brandy- 
wine  and  Christiana  Creeks,  about  one  mile  from  their  confluence.  The 
principal  part  of  the  town  is  laid  out  in  a  rectangular  plan,  and  on  the 
south-west  side  of  a  hill  which  rises  109  feet  above  the  tide.  On  the  north- 
east side  of  the  hill,  at  a  village  on  the  Brandywine,  which  forms  a  beauti- 
ful appendage  to  the  town,  is  the  finest  collection  of  flouring  mills  in  the 
Union.  The  principal  buildings  of  Wilmington  are  the  city-hall  and  some 
few  others.  It  contains  also  16  churches  of  various  denominations.  The 
Christiana  admits  vessels  drawing  14  feet  of  water  to  the  town,  and  those 
drawing  only  eight  feet  can  ascend  several  miles  further  up.  The  Brandy- 
wine  has  seven  feet  of  water  to  the  mills.  The  shipping  belonging  to  Wil- 
mington is  between  7,000  and  8,000  tons.  A  fair  amount  of  commerce  is 
attracted  to  this  port,  but  the  main  business  depends  on  the  coastwise  trade, 
The  fisheries  are  in  some  degree  attended  to. 

Newcastle,  on  the  Delaware,  a  few  miles  south  of  Wilmington,  carries 
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This  state  was  originally  settled  in  1627,  by  a  party  of  Swedes  and  Finns, 
and  was  called  New  Swedeland.  They  built  forts  at  Wilmington  and  Lew- 
laton.  In  1655,  the  colony  was  captured  by  the  Dutch  from  New- York, 
under  old  Governor  Stuyvesant,  and  after  the  subjugation  of  New-Nether- 
lands by  the  British,  the  Dutch,  in  their  turn,  were  expelled  from  Delaware, 
and  that  country  was  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor  of  New- 
York,  In  imi,  the  Duke  of  York  relinquislied  bis  claim  to  William 
Penn,  who  consolidated  it  with  his  colony  at  Philadelphia.  Then,  as  now, 
it  was  divided  into  three  counties,  which  were  styled  the  "  three  lower 
counties  on  the  Delaware."  In  1701,  the  representatives  from  Delaware 
withdrew  from  those  of  Pennsylvania,  and  convened  in  assembly  at  New- 
castle, in  1704,  After  this  period  it  remained  separate  from  Pennsylvania, 
though  the  same  Governor  presided  over  both  colonies  until  the  4th  of  July, 
1776. 

This  state  took  an  active  and  honorable  part  in  the  revolution,  by  which 
it  suffered  severely.  It  subsidized  2,386  men  for  the  revolutionary  army, 
and  also  advanced  large  sums  of  money  during  that  eventful  struggle. 

The  first  constitution  was  framed  in  1776,  the  second  in  1793,  and  the 
present  amended  constitution,  in  18-t8, 
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Maryiand  is  situated  between  3S°  and  39^  43'  N,  lat.,  and  75^  10'  and 
79^  20'  W.  long. ;  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pennsylvania  ;  east  by 
Delaware  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  south  and  west  by  Virginia.  It  is 
110  miles  long  and  106  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  1^,959  square  miles,  or 
8,933,760  acres. 

The  country  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay  is  low  and  level, 
partakingof  all  the  characteristics  of  Delaware.  On  the  western  shore,  be- 
low the  falls  of  the  rivers,  it  is  principally  level,  but  above  the  country  gra- 
dually becomes  uneven  and  hilly,  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  is 
mountainous,  being  intersected  by  several  ridges  of  the  Alieghanies. 

The  soil  of  Maryland  ia  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and 
wheat,  which  are  the  staple  productions  of  the  state.  Some  cotton,  of  an 
inferior  quality,  is  raised,  and  in  the  western  counties  considerable  fiax  and 
hemp.  The  forests  abound  with  various  kinds  of  nuts,  used  for  fattening 
hogs,  which  run  wild,  and  are  killed  in  considerable  quantities  for  packing. 
Iron  ore  abounds  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  and  coal  is  found  in  inex- 
haustible quantities  and  of  a  superior  quality,  on  the  Potomac,  iu  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cumberland. 

The  Potomac,  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Maryland,  is  the 
largest  river  in  the  state.  It  rises  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  falls 
into  Chesapeake  Bay,  between  Point  Lookout  and  Smith's  Point.  This 
river  is  seven  and  a  half  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  for  ships  of 
the  greatest  burden  300  miles,  three  miles  below  the  head  of  tide-water. 
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Above  this  point  the  navigation  ia  obstructed  by  a  sucoesaion  of  falls,  aroimd 
which,  however,  canals  have  been  dug,  and  the  navigation  improved  so  far 
as  to  render  the  river  passable  for  boats,  to  Cumberland,  191  miles  above 
Washington.  The  whole  descent  of  the  Potomac,  from  the  mouth  of  Savage 
River  to  Cumberland,  a  d'stance  of  31  miles,  is  44.'i  feet ;  from  Cumber- 
land to  the  Shenandoah  Falls,  130  miles,  it  490  ft  h  nee  to  Great 
Falls,  39  feet  in  40  milee ;  and  between  these  and  t  de  wate  12  miles,  143 
feet— making  the  whole  descent  from  tho  m  th  f  th  S  ge  River  to 
tide  water,  219  miles,  1,160  feet. 

The  Eli,  Chester,  Choptank,  Nantieoko  W  m  nd  Pokomoke  all 
rise  in  Delaware,  aad  flowing  south-west  th  h  M  yl  nd  empty  from 
the  eastern  shore  into  Chesapeake  Bay.     The  a  fl  w  n    f  om  the  west 

are  the  Pawtusent,  a  navigable  stream ;  the  Severn,  on  which  Annapolis 
stands,  and  the  Patapsco,  on  which  the  city  of  Baltimore  is  situated. 

Chesapeake  Bay  divides  this  state  into  two  unequal  portions,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  bodies  of  water  in  the  world,  affording  good  anchorage  and  free 
admission  to  its  ports  of  the  largest  class  of  vessels. 

The  climate  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  state  ia  much  similar  to  that  of 
southern  PenusylvaQia,  South  of  Baltimore  there  is  a  considerable  change, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  more  moist  and  warmer.     The  annual  average  t«m- 

Serature  is  about  58°,  with  a  range  of  about  80°.  The  thermometer  eel- 
om  falls  below  14°  or  rises  higher  than  98°.  Some  parts  of  the  state,  be- 
ing swampy  and  low,  are  subject  to  intermittents  and  bilious  afEections,  but 
in  the  north  and  more  elevated  districts  it  is  generally  healthy. 

The  State  of  Maryland  contained,  in  1850,  a  population  of  583,035,  or 
one  person  to  every  15.3  acres ;  and  the  distribution  of  the  inhabitants  in- 
to the  several  oonnties  was  in  the  following  proportions : 


PEOGEESSIVE 


..208,649 8,043 108036 319728 —    „ 

..216,828 10.587 105,686 841,548 21,820.. 

..235,117 83,S27 111.502 380646 88.998.. 

..200,222 39.730 107,898 407.350 26.804.. 

..299,020 45,026 102,994 447,040 89  690., 

..318,204 62.078 89,737 470,019 23  979.. 

..418,590 74,077......  90,368 533,035 113,016.. 
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The  whole  number  of  dwellings  in  tlie  state,  in  1850,  amounted  to  81,703, 
and  of  families  to  87,384,  and  hence  the  number  of  persons  to  each  dwel- 
ling was  7. 1,  and  to  each  family  6.6.  The  proportion  between  dwellings 
and  families  was  as  one  to  1.06.  The  total  number  of  deaths  in  1849-50 
was  9,594,  or  in  the  ratio  of  one  death  to  every  60,7  persons,  the  rate  of 
mortalitj  rarjing  from  one  in  49.6,  in  Baltimore  county,  to  one  in  106  in 
Caroline  county. 

Agriculture  and  mining,  with  some  manufactures,  and  a  good  share  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Union,  employ  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
mineral  productions  of  Maryland  consist  chiefly  of  iron  and  coal.  The 
coal  fields  which  lie  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  are  large  and  valuable,  and 
since  the  completion  of  the  great  internal  improvements  to  their  locality, 
have  become  scenes  of  busy  industry.  Iron  abounds  in  every  section,  and 
sulphuret  of  copper,  ochres,  chromes,  &c..  have  been  discovered.  Porcelain 
earth  and  coarser  clays  occur  abundantly  in  the  north-east,  and  building 
material  is  found  everywhere.  The  forests  yield  timber  and  wild  fruits,  the 
latter  of  which  afford  the  hogs  a  plentiful  and  fattening  suteistence.  Agri- 
culture flourishes  in  all  sections — tobacco  and  wheat  forming  the  great  sta- 
Jles.  As  a  tobacco  growing  state  Maryland  is  the  fourth  in  importance. 
a  1850  there  mere  21,860  farms  and  plantations  in  the  state.  Manufeo- 
tnres  employ  a  capital  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dollars ;  those  of  cotton 
and  wool  have  of  late  years  become  very  extensive,  and  in  the  cotton  mann- 
fecture  this  state  has  progressed  wonderfully.  Silk,  flax,  and  mised  goods, 
are  also  made  to  some  estent.  The  flouring  mills,  however,  are  perhiips  the 
cynosure  of  Maryland,  and  certainly  no  other  State  of  the  Union  has  be- 
come so  celebrated  for  its  brands,  which  are  appreciated  in  every  market. 
Tanning  and  leather  factories  are  numerous,  and  sugar  refining  is  exten- 
sively engaged  in.  Ship-building  is  also  a  considerable  branch  of  industry. 
In  regard  to  commerce  Maryland  enjoys  the  fifth  or  sixth  position.  The 
exports  in  1849-50  amounted  in  value  to  $6,967,353,  and  the  imports  to 
$6,124,301,  while  the  shipping  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  for  the  same 
period  was  as  fallows : 


TolftI 128,819 99,588... 226,407 

which  was  navigated  by  9,386  men  and  boys.  The  shipping  owned  within  the 
state  in  1850amounted  to  193,087  tons,  of  which  100,513  tons  (13,451  tons 
navigated  by  steam  power)  were  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  ports 
are  Baltimore,  Vienna,  Oxford,  Snow  Hill,  Annapolis,  Town  Creek,  and  St. 
Mary's — their  priority  in  the  list  determining  their  relative  importance. 
The  number  of  vessels  built  in  1849-50  was  150,  and  their  tonnage  15,964 
tons.  In  1306  the  exports  from  Maryland  were  valued  at  $14,580,905,  but 
in  1821  they  had  decreased  to  less  than  ©4,000,000 ;  since  that  period  they 
have  rapidly  increased. 

The  internal  trade  is  considerable;  its  course  being  from  Baltimore  to- 
wards the  mining  regions,  and  as  soon  as  the  I'ailroad  to  Wheeling  is  com- 
pleted, this  wiU  be  one  of  the  great  transit  states  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Ohio.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  are  two  of  the  most  magnificent  works  ever  un- 
dertaken. The  canal  extends  from  Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  Pittsburg,  342  miles,  and  the  railroad  from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling. 
These  works  are  incorporated  by  the  states,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Peun- 
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Bjlvatiia.  When  completed,  they  wilt  open  a  vast  outlet  for  tho  prodaots 
of  the  country  througt  wliicli  they  pass,  and  be  especially  useful  to  the 
ooal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  northern  counties  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  The  great  chain  of  southern  railroads  traverses  this  state  in  a 
south-westerly  direotion,  passing  through  Blkton,  Baltimore,  Bladensburg,  to 
Washington,  &o.  Other  lines,  huilt  and  being  built,  intersect  the  state  in 
other  directions. 

Maryland  has  Si  banks  ;  12  in  Baltimore,  and  12  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  condition  of  those  of  Baltimore  in  January,  1850,  was  as  follows  :— 
capital  $7,101,056;  circulation  «2,073,5r8;  deposits  *3,648,819j  specie 
$2,113,758;  and  discounts  $10,935,106.  The  returns  of  January,  1851, 
show  an  increase  in  the  circulation  of  $208,340,  in  the  deposits  of  $880,147, 
in  the  discounts  of  $858,680,  and  in  the  specie  of  $196,416,  which  amounts, 
added  to  those  of  1850,  exhibit  the  standing  of  the  banks  In  1851.  The 
twelve  country  banks  have  an  aggregate  capital  of  about  $1,500,000. 

The  higher  classes  of  schools  are  numerous  in  this  state,  and  in  regard  to 
subjects  taught  their  standing  is  superior,  in  many  respects,  to  other  south- 
ern schools.  The  oldest  institution  is  Washington  CoUege,  at  Chestertown, 
founded  in  1783,  whioh  in  1850  had  70  students,  and  five  professors.  St. 
John's  College,  at  Annapolis,  which  dates  from  1784,  in  1850  had  30  stu- 
dents, and  sis  professors,  St.  Mary's,  at  Baltimore,  was  founded  in  1799, 
and  in  1850  had  132  students,  and  20  professors.  At  Emmetsburg  ia 
Mount  St,  Mary's  College,  founded  in  1830.  It  had,  in  1850,  126  stu- 
dents, and  24  professors.  The  two  last  are  Roman  Catholic  Institutions. 
St.  James'  Collega,  near  Hagerstown,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  Institution, 
founded  1844,  had,  in  1850,  10  professors,  and  32  students.  The  library  of 
Mount  St.  Mary's  contains  upwards  of  20,000  volumes,  but  none  of  the 
other  College  libraries  number  more  than  5,000  volumes.  The  Medioal 
Schools  are — that  attached  to  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  Washington 
Medical  College,  both  at  Baltimore.  In  1850  the  former  had  about  100 
students,  and  the  latter  26  :  at  eafih  there  are  six  professors.  There  are  in 
the  state  about  300  academies  and  grammar  schools,  and  about  700  common 
and  primary  schools,  at  which  poor  children  are  educated  without  espenae. 
The  amount  of  public  funds  distributed  to  the  colleges,  academies,  and 
schools  in  18S0  was  $20,099,  besides  which  $1,906  was  granted  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  Roman  Catholics  form  a  large  majority  of  the  people.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore  is  the  oldest  metropolitan  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  70  churches,  and  10  other  stations.  The  Episcopalians  are  also  very 
namerous,  and  have  123  ministers,  and  88  churches,  wnich,  however,  are  not 
so  numerously  attended  as  those  of  the  Catholics.  The  Baptists  have  22 
churches,  20  preachers,  and  about  2,000  communicants,  and  the  Anti-Mis- 
sion Baptists  have  24  churches  and  17  preachers.  The  Presbjjteriana  have 
several  churches,  and  there  are  some  few  Methodists,  Unitarians,  Univer- 
aalists,  and  other  denominations. 

Baltimoke  is  the  largest  city  of  the  state,  and  the  third  in  point  of  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States,  It  is  situated  on  a  bay  that  sets  up  from  the  Pa- 
tapaco  River,  14  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  This  is  the 
city  of  monuments.  The  "  Washington  Monument,"  which  stands  on  an 
elevation  of  150  feet,  is  a  most  imposing  structure.  It  is  a  column,  200  feet 
high,  including  the  base,  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  Washington, 
13  feet  high.  The  monument  ia  built  of  white  marble ;  the  base  is  50  feet 
Bijuare,  and  the  column  30  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  spiral  staircase  in  its  in- 
terior.    The  "  Battle  Monument"  is  also  constructed  of  white  marble,  with 
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a  base  of  Egyptian  arohiteeture.  The  column  is  in  tlie  form  of  a  Roman 
fascia,  on  the  bands  of  which  are  encircled  the  names  of  those  who  fell  in 
defending  the  city  when  attacked  by  the  British,  in  18!4.  Tho  entire 
height  of  the  monnment  ie  fifty  feet.  Baltiraoro  has  several  publie  build- 
ings and  churches  of  much  beauty,  among  which  are  the  City  Hall,  Oourt- 
Houae,  and  the  Penitentiary.  The  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  and  the 
Unitarian  Church,  corner  of  Charles  and  Franklin  streets,  are  both  elegant 
specimens  of  architecture. 

The  commerce  of  Baltimore  is  extensive,  embracing,  as  it  does,  besides  that 
of  Maryland,  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  of  north-western  Pennsylvania  and 
other  interior  states.  In  1850,  its  tonnage  was  86,033,  It  is  the  greatest 
flour  market  in  the  Union,  and  has  a  large  export  trade  iu  tobacco.  Its 
manufactures  have,  however,  become  as  important  as  its  commerce.  The 
amount  of  oapital  employed  in  thta  branch  of  industry,  is  upwards  of 
$4,000,000.  The  produote  are  chiefly  flour,  tobaooo,  cigars,  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  powder,  paper,  iron  and  copper  ware,  glass,  machinery,  &e. 

The  city  was  chiefly  laid  out  in  1729,  and  as  it  was  settled  prineipaUy 
by  Catholics,  that  denomination  is  stili  the  most  numerous.  The  popula- 
tion in  1840,  was  134,379,  and  in  1850,  169,054. 

Annapolis,  a  small  city  on  the  Severn  River,  two  miles  from  its  en- 
trance into  Chesapeake  Bay,  is  the  capital  of  the  state.  Lat,  38°  58'  35"  N., 
and  long,  76°  33'  W.  This  city  derives  all  its  claim  to  notice  from  the  fact 
that  it  contains  the  state  buOdings ;  otherwise  it  would  be  hidden  among 
the  obscure  villages  of  the  country.  Population,  in  1850,  4,198.  There 
are  some  interesting  scenes  connected  with  Annapolis,  however,  and  it  waa 
several  times  occupied  by  the  old  Congress  during  the  revolution.  Here 
Washington  resigned  his  commission  to  that  augusit  body. 

Frederick  is  a  city  of  some  importance,  and  ranks  &s  second  in  the  stato. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  passes  through  it.     Population,  6,037, 

Hagorstown,  Williamsport,  Biadensburg,  Westminster,  Cumberland,  &o., 
are  all  places  of  some  consideration,  and  important  as  entrepots  of  commerce. 

The  ports  of  delivery,  besides  Baltimore  and  Annapolis,  are  St.  Mary's,  on 
the  Potomac ;  Nottingham,  on  the  Pawtusent ;  Havre  do  Grace,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Susquebannah ;  Chestertown,  on  the  Chester  River ;  Oxford, 
on  Treadhaven  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  Ohoptank,  near  its  mouth  ;  Vi- 
enna, on  the  Nanticoke ;  and  SnowhiU,  on  the  Pocomoke.  Considerable 
shipping  is  owned  at  all  these  places. 

In  Maryland  the  Governor  is  elected  by  the  people  triennially.  Tho 
state  ia  divided  into  three  districts — the  Eastern,  Southern,  and  North- 
weatern.  The  Governor  is  elected  from  the  districts  alternately.  lie  must 
be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  and  must  have  resided  in  his  own  diatrict 
three  years  next  preceding  his  election. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  HorsE  op  Represent ativbs. 
The  Senate  is  composed  of  twenty-o»e  members,  elected  by  the  people  for 
sis  years,  oae-third  being  renewed  every  two  years,  Members  must  have 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-fivo  years,  and  have  resided  in  the  city  or  county 
for  which  they  are  ohoaen,  three  years  next  preceding  their  election.  The 
House  of  Delegates  consists  of  seventy-eight  members,  elected  annually. 
Delegates  must  be  at,  least  tweaty-one  years  of  age,  and  have  resided  in 
their  own  county  one  year  previous  to  election. 

The  judiciary  power  is  vested  in  a  Court  of  Appeals,  a  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  sevei'al  inferior  courts.  All  judges  have  thoir  appointment  from 
the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senato,  and  hold  their  oflices  during 
good  behavior, 
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Tbe  right  of  suffrage  belongs  to  every  white  male  citizen  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  one  year,  and  in  the 
county  where  he  votes,  six  montha  nest  preceding  the  election.  The  eleo- 
tions  take  place  annually,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Ootober,  and  the  legis- 
lature meets  at  Annapolis  on  the  last  Monday  of  December. 

The  resources  of  the  state  treasury  for  the  year  ending  1st  December, 
1849,  amounted  to  $1,631,385,  of  which  $315,949  was  a  balance  from  last 
financial  year,  and  the  expenditures  amounted  to  $1,146,492,  leaving  in  the 
treasury  $484,893.  The  chief  sources  of  income  were  from  direct  taxes 
$531,598,  licenses  $135,834,  railroads  S127,019,  and  in  leaser  sums— auc- 
tion duties,  bank  dividends,  fines,  stamps,  canal  revenues,  tobacco  inspec- 
tion and  taxes  on  stocks,  inheritances,  commissions,  insutanoes,  protests 
oommiasions,  &c,,  and  tax  for  colonization  of  colored  persona.  The  espen- 
dituves  were — for  the  support  of  the  executive,  legislature  and  judiciary, 
state  colonization  society  ($10,000),  interest  on  public  debt  ($715,556), 
funded  arrears  of  interest  ($260,308),  colleges,  &e.,  and  several  contingent 
and  miscellaneoua  expenses. 

The  nominal  amount  of  State  Debt,  Dec.  1,  1849,  was  $15,909,981 

From  which  deduct  Bait.  &  Ohio  E,  E.  Loan  $4,197,000 
"  "      Tobacco  Loan,     .     .     .  163,689 

"  "      Susqiiehannah  and  Tide  Wa- 

ter Canal  Loan      .     ,         1,000,000 

5,360,689 


And  an  actual  debt  remains  of $IO,i)49,292 

which  includes  S6i8,619  funded  arrears  of  mtereat.  The  sinkiog  fund  at 
this  period  amounted  to  $1,892,837,  which,  deducted  from  the  above  debt, 
will  exhibit  the  actual  liabilities  of  the  state.  To  meet  these  liabilities,  in 
addition  to  the  proceeds  of  an  annua]  tax,  the  state  holds  $5,292,225  of 
productive  property,  consisting  of  stocks,  bonds,  &o.;  and  $15,495,452  of 
unproductive  property.  Since  1846,  Maryland,  which  had  suspended  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  her  public  liabilities,  has  resumed,  and,  besides  payiog 
up  accruing  interest,  will,  early  in  1854,  by  means  of  the  sinking  fund, 
have  paid  off  all  arrears.  Much  of  the  debt  cannot  be  redeemed  for  20  or 
40  years,  on  account  of  the  terms  of  the  loans,  but  will  be  purchased  in  the 
market  by  the  state  long  before  maturity.  The  action  of  this  state  in  ref- 
erence to  its  liabilities  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  portions  of  the  Union. 

The  militia  of  tbe  state  consists  of  five  divisions,  and  the  whole  number 
of  men  enrolled  is  46,864,  of  which  number  the  infantry  comprises  41,952 
men,  the  cavalry  2,594,  the  artillery  1,640,  and  the  riflemen  678.  The 
governor  is  ex  offido  Commander-in-chief 

Maryland  was  the  third  English  colony  planted  in  America.  In  1632, 
this  territory  was  granted  by  Chaides  I.  to  Sir  George  Calvert,  Lord  Balti- 
more, a  Roman  Catholic  and  an  eminent  statesman,  who  had  been  secreta- 
ry to  James  L  ;  but  before  the  patent  was  completed.  Lord  Baltimore  died, 
and  the  instrument,  dated  20th  June,  1632,  was  given  to  his  eldest  son 
Cecil,  who  succeeded  to  his  titles,  and  who,  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  di- 
rected, as  proprietor,  the  affairs  of  the  colony, 

Leonard  Calvert,  brother  of  Cecil,  Lord  Baltimore,  was  appointed  first 
Governor ;  and  he,  together  with  about  200  persons,  Eo»an  Catholics,  com- 
menced the  settlement  of  St.  Mary's,  in  1534.  A  free  toleration  of  religion 
was  established,  and  a  system  of  equity  aad  humanity  was  praoiised  with 
regard  to  the  Indian  tribes. 

Maryland  was  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  revolutionary  states,  and  supplied 
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to  the  army  during  that  eveutfiil  struggle,  13,912  men.  la  the  last  war 
with  England  this  state  suffered  severely,  and  was  devastated  by  fire  and 
the  sword.  Baltimore  commemorates  the  patriotism  of  her  biave  citizens 
who  fell  defending  the  liberties  of  their  country,  hy  a  splendid,  monument. 


THE    DISTRICT    OE    COLUMBIA. 

Or,  I^DBBAL  District  oe  the  United  States,  as  originally  laid  out, 
and  as  it  remained  until  1846,  occupied  an  area  often  miles  square  on  both 
sides  of  the  Potomac,  about  120  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  was  ceded  t«  the 
United  States  by  Viiginia  and  Maryland,  in  1789,  of  which  states  respect- 
ively it  had  hitherto  formed  paits.  It  was  thus  granted  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  therein  a  Federal  Capital  and  a  seat  for  the  General  Govern- 
ment. In  1846,  the  portion  on  the  Virginia  shore  of  the  river  was  retro- 
eeded  to  that  state,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  district  comprehends 
only  one  county,  that  of  Washington,  in  which  are  situated  the  cities  of 
Washington  and  Georgetown. 

The  population  of  the  district  in  1850  was  57,687,  or  820  persons  to 
each  square  mile ;  and  its  general  statistics  were  as  follows : 

Dwell-  White  Colored  Peraons.  ToW         Fatms  Produc. 


Washington.. .6,346....6,679... .29 .815..-.8,078.. 
GaorgeWwn.. .1,174.... 1,215....  6,081... .1,569.. 
Coantry parts.    898.-..    898....  2,131...,    840.. 

ToUl 7^. ...8,292.... 88,027. ...0^.. 

.2.113... 
.    736... 
.    849... 

.sm... 

40,001.. 
8,866.. 
8,830.. 

51,687.. 

CLASSES    AND 

.  4,210 

.  1,422 

.24,180 

'.'.  2,26S' 
-.27,507. 

1800 10,060 783 

1810 16,070 2.849 

3  244 
6  3% 
6  077 
6119 

4  694 
8  687 

iTo&r 

24  rs 

88  089 

89  884 
43  712 
61687 

Dec 
99 

1840 30,657 8,861 

1850* 38,027 8,973 

3B 

975 


18  2 


The  government  of  the  district  !«  vest*. I  entirelj  in  Congiess  bit  the 
laws  of  the  state  from  which  it  was  taken  with  few  exoeptioni  aie  contin 
ued  in  force,  as  they  existed  at  the  period  of  the  cession  A  Circuit 
Court,  consisting  of  a  Qiief  Justice  and  two  assou  ite  Judges  is  Mtahlished 
which  sits  at  Washington.  Appeals  aiid  wiits  of  error  go  from  this  court 
directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  An  orphan  s  court  is 
also  instituted.     The  county  has  justices  ot  the  peace  and  theie  is  a  mar 


*  Tho  CQUmy  of  AlEKandrio,  whicli  was  e  BonoKod  lo  V  rpalu  in  IMS  a 
the  iDcreaee  IS,M,  or  11.3  per  ceutuoi.''  The  population  orAlcituidriil 
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'shal  and  attorney  for  the  district.     The  Supreme  Court  sits  at  Washington 
on  the  first  Mondiiy  in  December,  annually. 

The  CITY  OE'  WASHISiaTOW,  the  Fedeta!  Capita!  and  seat  of  the 
supreme  government,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Potomac.  Lat. 
38°  52'  43"  N.,  and  long.  76°  55'  30"  W.  Population,  in  1840,  23,3C4  ; 
and  in  1850  40,001. 

The  situation  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  in  the  Union. 
The  city  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  Potomac  and  Anacosta,  and  is  en- 
compassed by  forest  clad  hills,  from  which  the  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  and  the  silvery  wanderings  of  the  rivers,  interspersed  with  numer- 
ous villas  and  shady  retreats,  is  truly  enchanting,  and  in  every  way  worthy 
to  be  the  metropolitan  district  of  a  nation  of  freemen. 

The  city  itself  is  planned  out  on  a  most  magnificeat  scale,  and  if  ever 
completed  as  designed,  it  must  eventually  become  one  of  the  finest  cities  of 
the  world.  The  ground  on  which  it  is  built  is  elevated  about  40  feet  above 
the  river,  from  which  it  has  a  gradual  ascent.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  in 
streets  running  due  north  and  south,  intersected  by  others  at  right  angles. 
Besides  these  streets,  which  are  from  SO  to  110  feet  wide,  there  are  ave- 
nues fi'om  130  to  160  feet  wide,  which  diverge  from  centres  in  various  parts 
of  the  city,  crossing  the  other  streets  transversely.  The  avenues  are  named 
after  the  several  states  of  the  Union  ;  the  streets  which  run  east  and  west 
after  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  A  street  east,  and  B  street  west,  &c., 
and  those  which  run  north  and  south  are  numbered  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  as  First 
Street  north,  and  Second  street  south,  &c.  At  the  points  from  which  the 
avenues  diverge,  are  spacious  squares.  The  ground  embraced  in  the  plan 
of  the  city  is  very  extensive,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  it  is  yet  occupied 
by  buildings.  Five  of  the  avenues  radiate  from  the  president's  house,  and 
five  from  the  capitol,  which  afford  ready  communication  from  all  parts  to 
these  central  and  important  points.  Pennsylvania  avenue,  extending  be- 
tween these  edifices,  is  the  most  compactly  built  and  the  handsomest  tho- 
roughfare of  the  city. 

The  "  Capitol,"  which  is  finely  situated  on  an  eminence,  commands  a 
view  of  every  part  of  the  city  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  adjacent 
country.  This  is  a  grand  and  imposing  structure,  and  a  fitting  place  for  the 
meeting  of  the  nation's  representatives.  It  stands  on  an  elevation  72  feet 
above  tide  water,  and  is  the  first  object  that  attracts  the  eye  on  approaching 
the  city,  The  building  is  of  white  free-stone,  and  occupies  an  area  of  one  and 
a  half  acres.  Including  the  wings,  which  are  each  100  feet  front,  it  ja  362  feet 
long,  and  f21  feet  in  depth.  The  projection  on  the  east  or  main  front,  in- 
clusive of  the  steps,  is  65  feet,  and  on  the  west,  83  feet.  The  first  is  orna- 
mented with  a  splendid  portico  of  22  lofty  Corinthian  columns,  and  the  lat- 
ter with  a  like  portico,  supported  by  ten  columns.  The  building  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  splendid  dome,  120  feet  high,  under  which,  in  the  middle  of 
the  building,  is  the  rotunda,  95  feet  in  diameter  and  95  feet  in  height, 
and  on  the  walls  the  magnificent  national  paintings  of  Trumbull  are 
hung.  The  room  is  also  adorned  with  various  alto-relieto  groups,  each  re- 
presenting some  great  national  event.  The  colossal  statue  of  Washington, 
by  Greenough,  is  now  placed  in  the  rotunda.  The  congressional  library- 
room,  on  the  west  of  the  rotunda,  is  92  feet  long,  34  feet  broad,  and  36  feet 
high,  and  contsnns  from  30,000  to  40,000  volumes,  and  a  large  collection 
of  medals,  paintings,  statuary,  &c.  The  Senate  chamber,  in  the  north 
wing  of  the  building,  is  7S  feet  long  and  of  a  semi-circular  form.     Under 
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this  is  the  room  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  sits.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  in  the  opposite  wing,  and  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  Senate 
chamber,  and  semi-circular.  These  several  apartments  are  gorgeously 
furnished  and  ornamented  with  statuary  and  paintings,  presenting  to  the  eye 
a  splendid  realization  of  national  extravagance. 

The  "  White  House,"  the  residence  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  Pennsylvania,  New- York,  Connecticut 
and  Vermont  avenues,  and  is  a  splendid  free-stone  built  edifice.  The  build- 
ing is  170  feet  long  and  85  feet  deep,  and  two  stories  high.  It  is  orna- 
mented on  the  front,  facing  on  La  Fayette  Square,  with  a  beautiful  Ionic 
portico,  and  the  garden  front  is  embellished  by  a  circular  colonnade  of  six 
Ionic  columns.  The  interior  is  splendidly  arranged,  and  furnished  in  a  style 
becoming  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  nation. 

Adjoining  the  president's  mansion  are  the  extensive  buildings  appropria- 
ted by  the  department  of  war,  navy,  state  and  treasury.  The  new  treasury 
building  is  300  feet  long,  and  in  the  rear  is  a  wing  100  feet  long.  Along 
the  front  is  a  splendid  colonnade  supported  by  thirty-two  columns  of 
massive  dimensions.  The  "General  Post-Office  is  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful marble  building,  with  two  wings,  and  is  highly  adorned  by  large 
fluted  columns  of  marble.  It  is  situated  corner  of  North  and  Seventh 
streets.  The  Patent-Office  is  also  a  large  and  splendid  building,  and 
exhibits  great  architectural  skill.  The  upper  part  is  at  present  appro- 
priated as  a  depository  of  the  National  Institution.  The  Smithsonian 
Institute,  when  completed,  will  be  a  splendid  edifice,  and  add  greatly 
to  the  importance  of  Washington,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  the  munificence  of  the  man,  whose  treasure  was  bequeathed  for  its 
foundation  and  endowment. 

The  navy-yard,  about  three-quarter  f  a  ml  f  the  capitol,  has  an 
area  of  27  acres,  andisenclosed  by  a  ub  an  lb  k  wall.  Within  this 
enclosure  are  the  otficers'  quarters,  shi  p  1  wo  large  ship  houses, 

and  an  armory.     These  are  all  fine  e     bl   h  f  their  kind,  and  are 

kept  in  the  best  of  order.     The  navy  m  g  n    xtensive  building  of 

brick,  in  which  are  employed  a  large  i  un  b       f  ns  for  the  manufacture 

of  combustibles  for  warlike  purposes. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  city  there  are  27  churches,  belonging  to  the  dif- 
ferent denominations.  The  variety,  skill  and  taste  in  their  architectural 
designs  are  highly  creditable,  and  conduce  much  to  the  general  symmetry 
of  the  city,  and  its  appearance  from  a  distance. 

Numerous  institutions  of  a  benevolent,  religious,  educational  and  philan- 
thropic character  dignify  the  moral  aspect  of  the  capital.  There  are  two 
orphan  asylums,  the  Washington  and  St.  Vincent's,  which  are  supported, 
one  by  the  ladies  of  the  city  and  the  other  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The 
Howard  Society  is  an  establishment  for  supplying  poor  females  with  work 
at  equitable  prices. 

Among  the  public  buildings  of  Washington  the  theatres  and  places  of 
amusement  are  not  the  least  important.  The  Washington  Theatre,  the 
National  Theatre,  the  Assembly  Rooms,  King's  Picture  Gallery,  &c.,  are 
the  most  conspicuous  of  this  class, 

Columbia  College  is  an  excellent  institution,  and  the  building  is 
an  ornament  to  the  city.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevation,  command- 
ing a  splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  Theological 
Seminary,  the  Columbian  Institute,  the  American  Historical  Society,  the 
Columbian  Horticultural  Society,  the  City  Library,  the  AtheniEum,  the  Na- 
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tional  Institution  for  the  promotion  of  science,  and  some  others,  afford  to 
Jie  citizens  every  advantage  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the  edifices 
are  highly  ornamented  and  rich  in  taste  and  design. 

The  "City-Hall,"  intended  for  the  use  of  the  corporate  authorities  of  Wash- 
ington, is  yet  in  an  unfinished  state,  but  when  completed,  wiU  furnish  ano- 
ther magaificent  structure  in  addition  to  the  many  which  now  adorn  the 
metropolis.     The  penitentiary  and  city  jail  are  large  buildings. 

The  "  Congressional  Cemetery"  is  worthy  of  note.  This  last  resting  place 
of  the  "  Worthies  of  America,"  occupiesanareaof  ten  acres,  near  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Potomac,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  capitol.  The 
grounds  are  surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall,  and  have  a  considerable  ele- 
vation above  the  river,  commanding  an  extensire  prospect  of  the  beautiful 
scenery  which  surrounds  the  city.  They  are  tastefully  laid  out  with  orna- 
mental trees  and  shubbery,  and  many  of  the  tombs,  enclosing  the  ashes  of 
the  elociuent  dead,  are  remarkable  for  taste  and  appropriateness.  Here 
rest  some  of  the  noblest  and  bravest  of  patriots  and  statesmen,  whose  voices 
have  re-echoed  through  the  land  the  watchword  of  freedom,  and  whose  his- 
tory is  blended  with  the  fairest  page  of  their  country's  annals. 

Washington  is  connected  with  the  north  and  south  by  railway,  and  is  ac- 
cessible from  the  Atlantic  for  ships  of  the  largest  class. 

During  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain  this  city  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  many  of  the  public  records  and  works  of  art  either  consumed  or  carried 
off  by  the  soldiers.  This  wanton  act,  perpetrated  by  Gen.  Ross,  who  soon 
after  met  a  retributive  death  at  Baltimore,  will  ever  remain  a  record  of  dis- 
grace and  infamy  against  a  nation  boasting  of  the  highest  civilization  and 
humanity.  No  sophistry  can  palliate — no  necessity  could  justify  so  foul  a 
deed.  Washington,  however,  soon  recovered  from  the  disaster,  and  is  now 
advancing  with  rapid  strides,  and  its  population  is  increasing  in  a  steady 


Georgetown  is  divided  from  Washington  by  Rock  Creek,  and  is  distant 
from  thexapitol  three  miles.  It  is  beautifully  located,  and  from  its  eleva- 
ted position  commands  a  view  of  the  splendid  panorama  of  the  Potomac  and 
the  surrounding  country.  It  is  a  place  of  some  consideration,  enjoying  a 
fair  share  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  The  public  buildings  consist 
chiefly  of  some  educational  establishments,  churches  and  public  offices ; 
the  private  residences  are  generally  well  built,  and  have  a  new  and  clean 
appearance.  The  Roman  Catholic  College  is  the  most  extensive  building, 
and  holds  a  high  station  for  efficiency.  The  city  is  laid  out  regularly, 
Georgetown  may  be  considered  as  a  suburb  of  Washington.  The  Chesa 
peake  and  Ohio  Cana!  commences  at  this  place.  The  population  has  been 
almost  stationary  for  twenty  years,  during  which  it  has  varied  only  from 
I  1830,  to  7,312,  in  1840,  being  a  diminution  of  48.     In  1850  it 
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Under  this  head  are  included  the  States  of  Virguiia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolhia,  Georgia,  and  the  new  state  of  Florida,  Tliese  occupy  a 
territory  of  998  milea  iij.  length,  frem  the  line  of  Mason  and  Dixon  to  the 
southern  point  of  Florida,  and  lie  between  the  latitudes  of  40°  and  25"  30' 
N.,  and  the  meridians  of  74°  acd  89°  W.  longitude.  They  are  bounded 
north  by  Pennsylvania;  north-east  and  east  by  Maryland  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  west  by  the  Gulf  and  the  States 
of  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  The  area  of  the  whole  is 
251,786  squai-e  miles,  or  161,143,055  acres. 

"The  coasts  of  tiis  region  fi-om  the  Potomafl  oa  the  AUaniic,  round  the 
peninsula  of  Florida,  to  the  Peavl  Eiver,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  about 
1,150  miles  in  length,  and  are  indented  with  numei'ous  inlets  and  bays,  and 
lined  with  a  large  number  of  islands  and  reefe,  which  render  navigation  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous.  No  rivers  of  much  commercial  impoi'tance  are  found 
south  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  few  that  furnish  channels  sufficiently  capacious 
and  deep  for  large  shipping,  and,  as  a  consequence,  little  foreign  commerce 
belongs  directly  to  this  section.  The  coasting  trade,  however,  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  somewhat  compensates  for  these  deprivations. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  SoutheiTi  States  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  devoted 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  Some  maaufectures,  however,  exist,  and  manu- 
facturing industry  is  steadily  progressing,  espedally  in  die  more  northerly 
of  these  states.  The  great  staples  are  cotton,  rice  and  tobacco.  Some  wheat 
and  com,  perhaps  sufficient  for  home  consumption,  are  raised.  Tlie  whole 
region  being  extensively  covered  with  pine,  is  rich  in  pitch,  tar  and  turpen- 
tine, which  are  sent  northward  in  large  quantities,  and  lumber  is  aa  article 
of  export.  In  several  of  the  states  gold  has  been  discovei-ed,  of  which  no 
inconsiderable  amount  is  annually  sent  to  the  mint  for  coin^e ;  and  in  Vir- 
ginia, coal  iields  of  a  vast  area  exist,  and  in  many  parts  this  combustible  is 
used  as  a  common  fuel,  and  for  manufactmlng  purposes. 

The  Southei'n  States  were  settled  somewhat  earlier  than  the  northern  and 
middle  districts,  and  in  the  main  by  persons  from  the  same  countries.  The 
increase  of  population,  however,  has  not  been  so  rapid  as  in  either.  The 
annexed  table,  the  result  of  decennial  cenuses,  will  exhibit  with  precision 
the  amount  of  populatioii  at  each  period : 

Vlrolnia.  H.CscolinB.       S.CarolJna.         Geonria,  Florida.  Totsl. 

7i8,808 898,751 240,078 82^^ —     1,478,680 

880,200 478,108 845,591 162,101 —     1,865,095 

___ 974,622 556,500 415,115 252,433 —     2,197,070 

820 1,095^79 638.829 602,741 340,987 —    a,547,87« 

—    1JJ11,405 737,987 581,185 510,823 34,780 3.082,130 

1,239,707 768,419 694,398 091,892 64,477 3,388,483 

.850 1,421,661 868,072 668,507 905,999 87,401 3,961,640 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  cities  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  there  ai-e  in  tliese  states  no  collections  of  people  into  villages 
(exceeding  in  number  5,000,  They  are  scattered  over  the  country,  or  aggre- 
gated in  small  masses  on  plantations.  This  dbposition  of  the  populationhas 
a  decided  efieot  on  their  character,  and  tends  to  that  personal  independence 
we  observe  in  all  their  actions.     Without  systematic  oi^anization,  each  in- 
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habitant  is  free  to  act  for   himself,   and,  untrammelled  by  the  usages  of 
aociety,  enjoys  almost  a  primitive  state  of  existence. 

Some  few  Indiana  still  remain  in  these  states,  but  the  bulk  of  the  tribes 
have  been  transported  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi. 


THE    STATE   OP   VIRGINIA. 

ViitoiNiA,  or  the  "  Old  Dominion,"  as  it  is  popularly  tenaei!,  is  the  largest 
of  the  Atlantic  states,  and  has  been  the  longest  time  settled  by  Europeans 
of  any  portion  of  the  present  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  those 
parts  settled  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  situated  between  36°  3'i'  and  40°  43' 
N.  lat.,  and  between  75°  25'  and  83°  40'  "W.  long.,  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland;  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  south  by 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  west  by  Kentncky  and  Ohio,  the  three 
last  of  which  formerly  constituted  portions  of  its  territory.  It  is  408  miles 
long  and  212  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  64,000  squaie  miles,  or  40,960,000 


e  may  be  divided  into  four  parts,  essentially  differing 
ftom  each  other.  The  first,  extending  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  termina- 
tion of  tide-water,  at  Fredericksburg,  Rictinond,  &c.,  is  low  and  flat — in 
some  places  fenny,  and  others  sandy ;  and  on  the  margins  of  the  rivers 
composed  of  a  rich  loam,  covered  with  a  luxuriant,  and  even  rank,  vegetation. 
This  division  has  been  formed  by  a  comparatively  recent  alluvion;  marine 
shells  and  bones  are  everywhere  found  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
next  division  extends  from  the  head  of  tide-water  to  the  Blue  Ridge.  The 
surface,  near  tide-water,  is  level ;  higher  up  the  rivers,  it  becomes  swelling, 
and,  near  the  mountsuns,  often  abrupt  and  broken  :  the  soil  is  divided  into 
sections  of  very  unequal  quality,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  extending  across 
the  state.  The  par al! el  of  Chesterfield,  Henrico,  Hanover,  &c.,  is  a  thin, 
sandy,  and,  except  on  the  rivers,  an  unproductive  soil.  That  of  Goochland, 
Cumberland,  Prince  Edward,  HaJifas,  &.C.,  is  generally  fertile  :  Fluvanna, 
Buckingham,  Campbell,  and  Pittsylvania,  are  but  poor  ;  and  Culpepper, 
Orange,  Albemarle,  Bedford,  &c.,  have  a  rich,  though  frequently  a  stony 
and  broken  soil,  on  a  substratum  of  tenacious,  red-colored  clay.  The 
scenery  of  tlie  upper  part  of  this  section  is  highly  picturesque  and  romantic. 
The  third  division  is  the  valley  between  the  Blue  Itidge  aad  North  and  Al- 
leghany Mountains,  and  extends,  with  little  interruption,  from  the  Poto- 
mac to  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  It  is  narrower,  but  of  greater 
length  than  either  of  the  preceding  sub-divisions  ;  the  soil  is  a  mould  formed 
on  a  bed  of  limestone,  which  often  appears  above  the  surface,  in  veins  pa- 
rallel to  the  mountains,  and  making  every  possible  angle  with  the  horizon. 
The  surface  of  this  valley  is  sometimes  brolcen  by  sharp  and  solitary  moun- 
tains, detached  from  the  general  chain,  the  sides  of  which,  nearly  bare,  or 
but  thinly  covered  with  blasted  pines,  form  disagreeable  objects  in  the  land- 
scape. The  bed  of  the  valley  is  fertile,  producing  good  crops  of  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  hemp,  flax,  &.C.  The  fourth  and  last 
division  extends  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  is 
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wild  and  broken,  being  in  some  places  fertile,  but  generally  barren.  Here 
are  mines  of  lead,  iron,  coal,  and  salt. 

The  forest,  near  the  sea,  is  composed  of  pine,  oak,  cypress,  cedar,  juni- 
per, holly,  &.C. ;  above  tide-water,  of  pine,  oak,  poplai',  hickory,  locust, 
chesnut,  gum,  ash,  sycamore,  elm,  &o. ;  in  the  valley,  of  neai'ly  the  same. 
with  maple,  scaly-bark  hickory,  fir,  arbor  vitse,  fcc.  In  the  more  western 
parts  of  the  state,  buck-eye,  sugar  maple,  and  some  other  trees  become 
common  ;  but  the  body  of  the  forest  is  the  same  as  between  the  mountains 
and  tide  water ;  except,  indeed,  that  the  western  forests  are  far  moie  heavy, 
more  lofty,  and  less  intermixed  with  copse.  In  respect  to  mineral  produc- 
tions, few  are  found  in  the  first  zone,  the  soil  being  alluvial ;  the  second 
section  contains  pit-coal  of  a  good  quality,  within  30  miles  of  Richmond, 
on  James  River ;  the  third  region  has  many  inexhaustible  mines  of  iron 
ore,  of  a  fine  quality ;  and  the  fourth  is  distinguished  for  its  various  mineral 
treasures. 

The  Alleghany  Mountains  pass  through  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
from  south-west  to  north-east ;  the  Blue  Ridge  is  east  of  the  Alleghany 
range,  and  runs  parallel  with  it,  dividing  the  state  into  two  parts,  nearly 
equal.  The  peaks  of  Otter,  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  are  4,260  feet  high,  and  are 
the  highest  land  in  the  state. 

The  principal  rivers  are  Potomac,  Rappahannock,  York,  and  James, 
which  rise  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  flow  into  Chesapeake  Bay; 
and  the  Big  Sandy,  the  Great  Kanawha,  and  the  Little  Kanawha,  which 
rise  west  of  the  mountains,  and  flow  into  the  Ohio ;  the  Shenandoah  runs 
between  the  mountains,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Potomac. 

The  natural  bridge  over  Cedar  Creek,  in  Rockbridge  county,  is  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  curiosities  in  the  world.  It  is  a  huge  rock,  in  the 
form  of  an  arch,  90  feet  long,  60  wide,  and  from  40  to  70  feet  deep,  thrown 
over  the  river  more  than  200  feet  above  its  surface,  and  supported  by  abut- 
ments so  gracefully  curved,  so  long  and  light,  and  springing,  as  to  appear 
scarcely  more  heavy  than  the  capital  of  a  Corinthian  pillar.  There  is  ano- 
ther natural  bridge  in  Scott  county,  of  nearly  the  same  height,  but  less 
beautiful.  The  falling  spring,  in  Bath  county,  forms  a  beautiful  cascade, 
streaming  from  a  perpendicular  precipice  200  feet  high.  The  passage  of 
the  Potomac  through  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Haiper's  Perry,  is  celebrated  for  its 
grandeur  and  magnificence.  There  are  many  mineral  springs  in  Virginia. 
The  hot  and  warm  springs  of  Bath  county,  the  sweet  springs  of  Monroe,  the 
sulphur  springs  of  Greenbriar,  those  of  Montgomery,  and  the  baths  of 
Berkeiy  county,  are  much  frequented. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  extent  and  varied  surface  ofVirginia,  the  cli- 
mate is  very  different  in  different  situations.  In  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  below  the  head  of  tide-water,  the  summers  are  hot  and  sultry,  and 
the  winters  are  mild,  though  the  cold  is  sometimes  severe.  From  the  head 
oftide-water  to  the  mountains,  the  air  is  more  elastic  and  pure,  and  both 
summers  and  winters  are  several  degrees  of  temperature  below  that  of  the 
low  country.  Among  the  mountains,  the  summer  weather  is  generally  fine, 
though  the  heat  is  sometimes  very  oppressive  ;  to  the  westward  the  climate 
is  more  mild  than  to  the  eastward.  Except  in  the  neighborhood  of  stag- 
nant waters  in  the  low  country,  Virginia  has,  upon  the  whole,  a  salubrious 
climate  ;  thegreateat  heat  at  Monticello,  near  Uie  middle  of  the  state,  has 
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..892 
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BHT  OF  POPDLATI 
0.             Population. 

°I4fibi) 

1800... 
1810... 

796 880,200.. 

j18 974,622.. 

...181,892... 
...  94,422... 

...  17.8 
...10.7 

....694,300 47,348. 

....740,968 49,852. 

895,804 53.820- 

1840  — 
1850  ... 

...448,087 1,289,797.. 

...472.528 1,421.661.. 

....  28.802.. 
....181.864.- 

...    2.8 
...  14.6 

The  number  of  dwellings  in  the  state  in  1 850  was  1 65,81 5,  and  of  femiliea 
167,630,  being  a  proportion  of  ahout  8.8  persons  to  each  dwelling  and  fern- 
ily,  _  The  deaths  in  1849-50  averaged  one  in  every  73  persons.  The  rela- 
tive" social  and  industrial  statistics  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  state  ai'e  exhib- 
ited in  the  annexed  table : 


53,729.. 


18^9-50. 
-.13,465 


-.185,815.... 167 ,680....1,421 ,661.. ..77 ,018.... 4.488.. 


If  the  population  of  Virginia  be  divided  into  100  parts,  it  will  be  found 
that  about  76  parts  obtain  their  subsistence  tfora  agrieulture,  12  from  man- 
ufiujtures  and  trades,  2  from  mining,  4  from  commerce,  and  the  residue  &om 
other  employments. 

The  mines  of  Virginia  have  of  late  years  become  very  productive.  Coal 
is  principally  found  in  the  western  counties,  and  is  of  every  quality,  from 
anthracite  to  the  highly  bituminous  and  cannel;  and  iron  of  the  finest  de. 
scription  is  found  in  the  same  district  In  1840  the  production  of  wrought 
iron  from  all  the  forges  and  rolling  mills  was  5,886  tons,  but  in  1850  it- 
had  inci-eased  to  15,328  tons,  in  the  manufacture  of  which,  17,296  tons 
pig  iron,  2,500  tons  blooms,  66,515  tons  mineral  coal,  and  103,000 
bushels  of  diarcoal,  in  all  valued  at  1591,448,  had  been  used,  and  employ- 
ment given  to  1,295  hands.  The  capital  invested  in  this  interest  is  $7&1,211, 
and  the  value  of  the  product  set  down  at  $1,254,995.  The  amount  of  pig 
Mid  east  iron  produced  fi-om  the  fin-naoes  is  about  28,000  tons  aunually. 
The  salt  works  of  the  Kanawha  are  more  extensive  than  any  others  of  the 
Union.  Gold  is  also  found  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  lead,  plum- 
-  3)flgo,  etc.,  are  in  abundance.     Gypsum,  porcelain,  and  other  days,  with 
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building  material,  eto. ;  alate,  and  indeed  almost  all  the  more  usefiil  mia- 
ei^s  are  produced  in  one  or  other  part  of  the  state. 

The  grain  crop  of  Virgmia  consists  principally  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and 
oats ;  little  of  rye,  bai'ley,  or  buckwheat  is  grown.  The  finest  wheat  is  that 
produced  west  of  the  tnount^s;  but  the  best  hrands  of  ilour  are  those  of 
Eichniond.  Of  the  staple  crops,  tobacco  is  by  far  the  most  important ; 
cotton  and  flax,  however,  are  by  no  means  of  trifling  amount,  though  not 
produced  in  so  laige  quantities  as  in  some  other  states.  The  cotton  crops 
average  83,000  bales;  live  stocic,  which  in  this  state  finds  noble  ranges  of 
pasture  land  and  a  congenial  diinate,  is  abundant ;  and  the  products  of 
animals  are  laige  and  valuable.  Tie  woo!  of  Virginia  is  excellent,  and 
stands  well  in  the  markets.  Virginia  is  also  a  great  "  hog  state,"  and  in 
the  western  district  the  annual  slaughter  is  immense.  Bacon,  cheese,  and 
butter  are  largely  exported.  In  1850  there  were  77,013  (arms  under  oulti- 
Taion — 37,741  in  the  east,  and  39,373  in  the  west. 

As  a  manufeeturing  state,  Vii^inia  holds  the  fiflJi  or  sixth  rank  in  the 
United  States,  Its  iron  manufactures  are  the  most  important,  and  embrace 
machinery,  hardware,  cutlery,  fire-arms,  ete.  Cotton  and  woollen  manufee- 
tures  are  also  important.  In  1850  there  were  in  the  state  37  cotton  miEs, 
(he  capital  invested  therein  amounted  to  11,908,600,  and  the  number  of 
hands  employed  was  3,963 ;  the  raw  material  used  was  valued  at  $828,375, 
and  the  product  at  $1,486,880.  There  was  also  manufactured  1,755,915 
pounds  of  yam.  The  capital  invested  in  woollen  manufactures  was  $393,640, 
the  raw  material  was  valued  at  $488,899  ;  hands  employed,  668 ;  value  of 
products,  $841,013.  Mixed  goods  and  manufectures  of  silk,  flax,  etc,  are 
made  to  a  considerable  amount.  In  the  manufiicture  of  tobacco  about 
$3,000,000  are  invested.  The  number  of  pi-oduclive  establishments,  man- 
ufacturing to  the  value  of  $500  and  upwards  annually,  was  in  1850,  4,433 
— ^2,293  in  the  eastern  district,  and  3,140  in  the  western, 

Virginia  exported  directly  to  foreign  countries  in  the  year  ending  30th 
June,  1850,  domestic  articles  to  the  value  of  $3,413,158,  and  foreign 
articles  to  the  value  of  $2,488 — total  $3,415,646 ;  and  its  imports  from 
foreign  countries  were  valued  at  $426,599.  The  shipping  entered  amounted 
to  30,965  tons — 12,190  American  and  18,775  foi-eigo,  and  the  shipping 
cleared  amounted  to  65,458  tons — 42,091  American  and  23,367  foreign. 
The  chief  ports  are  Eichmond,  Norfolk,  and  Alexandria — Petersburg,  Tap- 
pahannook,  and  Cherrystone  are  of  minor  importance.  The  registered  slup- 
ping  owned  in  the  state  amounts  to  18,043  tons.  The  coasting  trade  is 
considerable,  and  perhaps  three  times  the  amount  of  the  foreign  trade ;  the 
imports  coastwise  are  not  less  than  $12,000,000,  and  the  exports  are  little 
less  in  value.  The  principal  articles  exported  are  tobacco  and  flour,  also 
firewood,  rosin,  turpentine,  etc.  The  enrolled  and  licensed  shipping  owned 
at  the  several  poi-ts,  induding  those  on  the  Ohio  River,  amounted  in  1850, 
to  55,007  tons.  Eight  states  export  to  foreign  countries  more  than  Virginia, 
and  eleven  import  to  a  greater  amount.  The  shipping  built  in  Virginia 
in  1849-50  amounted  to  3,584  tons  in  34  vessels. 

In  1850  there  were  completed  in  this  state  565  miles  of  railroads,  and 
418  miles  of  canals  and  navigation  improvements;  and  there  were  in 
course  of  construction  390  miles  of  rmlroads,  and  upwards  of  300  miles 
of  plank-ivDads,  The  principal  railroads  wei-e  the  Richmond,  Eredericks- 
buig,  and  Potomac,  76  miles  long;  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  22 
miles ;  and  the  Petersburg  and  Roanolte,  63  miles,  which  together  form  a 
portion  of  the  great  southern  line.    The  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Kwlroad 
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runs  from  Wcldon,  N,  C,  to  Norfolk.  The  other  lines  are,  tho  Appomattox, 
10  miles;  the  Alexandria  and  Orange,  75  miles;  the  Central,  98  miles; 
the  Chesterfield,  12  miles ;  the  Greenfield  and  Eoaaoke,  21  miles ;  the 
Manaases  Gap,  107  miles,  etc. ;  and  many  lines  are  projected  or  being  con- 
structed, to  unite  with  the  railroad  systems  of  neighboring  states,  ITie 
Vir^nia  canals  consbt  of  tlie  James'  Elver  and  Kanawha,  wMch  extends 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  from  Richmond  to  Lynchburg,  146  miles ;  the 
Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  which  extends  ftom  Deep  Creek  to  Joyce's  Creek,  a 
branch  of  the  Pasquotanlt  River,  which  flows  into  Albemarle  Sound,  33 
miles ;  aad  several  short  cuts,  branches,  etc. 

In  October,  1850,  there  were  in  the  state  6  banks  and  31  branches — ^li- 
abUities :  capital  $9,814,545,  circulation  $10,  256,967,  deposits  $4,717,733, 
and  other  items  $338,841 ;  assets:  specie  $2,928,174,  loans  and  discounts 
$19,646,777,  stocks  $269,914,  real  estate  $764,282,  other  investments 
$210,498,  due  from  and  notes  of  other  banks  $1,925,652,  and  $552,153. 

Virginia  formed  a  new  coEStitution  in  1851.  The  right  of  suffrage  is 
conferred  on  every  white  male  citizen  21  years  of  age  and  upwards,  who 
has  resided  two  years  in  the  state  and  one  yeai-  in  the  place  he  may  oSfer 
his  vote.  The  General  A^embly  is  composed  of  a  Senate  of  50  members, 
elected  for  fbur  years,  and  House  of  Delegates  of  153  members,  for  two 
years.  This  legislature  meets  biennially  at  Richmond,  and  a  majority  of 
each  house  constitutes  a  quorum.  The  Governor  is  chosen  for  four  years, 
and  is  ineli^ble  for  the  succeeding  term.  He  must  be  a  native  of  the  "Uni- 
ted States,  a  citizen  of  Virginia  of  five  years'  standing,  and  30  years  of  age. 
A  Lieutenant-Governor,  with  the  same  qualifications,  is  elected  at  the  same 
time  and  for  a  like  term,  and  is  ex-offido  President  of  the  Senate,  All  ad- 
ministrative officers  are  also  elected  by  the  people.  The  constitution  pro- 
vides for  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  District  Courts,  CSrcuit  Courts, 
and  County  Courts — the  state  to  be  divided  into  21  <arcuits,  10  districts, 
and  B  sections ;  tuid  for  each  <nrcuit  a  judge  is  elected  by  the  people  there. 
of  for  eight  years,  and  for  each  section  a  judge  for  13  years.  These  last 
constitute  the  Court  of  Appeals,  any  three  of  whom  constitute  the  court. 
County  courts  are  held  by  justices  of  the  peace  chosen  for  four  years. 

The  public  debt  and  resource  of  Virginia,  1st  !Febniary,  1850,  amounted 
to  the  following  sums  ■ 

13  Hnd  dcbtD  due  raid  productive  - .  S7.379.fl55 
ertynoEnowpi-oduoHvo 4.475,359 

rotal  fiioda  helfl  by  ataW $11,854,814 


y    1,462,966 
$7924,994 


and  count;  ro&ds 


Add  Gontuigeitt  debt 

ActuBlaudco  Dnsmtdebe  ei39ei.38B 

The  annual  interest  on  the  absolute  debt  is  $555,685,  The  oidmiiy  ex- 
penses  of  the  government  amount  to  about  $570,000,  and  the  oidmary 
revenue  and  taxation  amounted  in  1849-50  to  $632,756. 

The  permanent  literary  fund  capital  amounts  to  $1,561,160,  a«d  the  rev- 
enue derived  therefrom  for  the  year  endmg  1st  October,  1849,  was  $95,935 ; , 
die  total  sum  e3q>eaded  in  the  education  of  30,387  poor  children  was 
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$70,111.     The  University  and  tlie  Military  School  at  Lexington  also  re- 
ceived in  part  their  support  fi-om  tlie  state,    Virginia's  prindpal  colleges  are : 


William  and  Mary  — 
Hampden  Sidney  ... 

Wasliington 

University 

Kandolph 

Emery  and  Henry  .. 


Locnlion.  Profs. 

,, Williamsburg  ; 6.. 

..Prince  BdwMd'aCo...  6.. 

..Lexington 6.. 

..CharlotteBTille 10.. 

..Boydstown II.. 

.. Olade  Spring 4.. 

.. Taylor  Co 8.. 

..Bethany 6... 

..lUclimond 6.. 

..Lexington 6.. 

..^Riclimand S.. 

.^Winolieater 6,. 


Law  departments  are  attached  to  the  University  and  to  William  and 
Mary  College,  and  a  medicsl  depai-traent  to  the  University,  The  Episco- 
palians have  a  Theological  School  in  Fairfax  county ;  the  Presbyterians 
control  the  Union  Theolgical  Seminary  in  Prince  Edwai-d's  county ;  and  the 
Virginia  Baptist  Seminary  is  located  at  Richmond.  The  aggregate  libra- 
ries attached  to  the  above  cont^n  57,000  volumes. 

Of  the  religious  denominations  in  Virginia,  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  and 
Presbyterians  ai-e  numerically  prepondei-ant,  and  Count  respectively  47,000, 
84,000,  and  17,000  communicants.  The  Protestant  Episcopalians  are  also 
numerous  in  this  state. 

Richmond,  the  state  capital,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  James'  Eiver, 
immediately  below  the  falls,  150  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  in  latitude  37° 
32'  17"  nortii,  and  79°  26'  28"  west.  It  is  the  depot  of  a  fine  tack  country, 
and  contains  within  itself  unsui'passed  facilities  for  mamifacturiug.  The  cap- 
ital is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  edifices  in  the  Union,  and  its  churches,  public 
buildings,  and  private  residences  will  compare  well  with  those  of  any  other 
dty.  Population,  27,483.  Manchester,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
and  which  is  connected  therewith  by  a  bridge,  has  considerable  manufactures, 

Norfolk  is  the  chief  seaport.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  Eliz- 
abeth River,  a  few  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Hampton  Roads,  and  has 
a  commodious  and  safe  harbor.  Gosport  navy  yard,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  is  an  important  station,  and  contains  a  magnificent  dry  dock, 
which  cost  neaily  |1,000,000,  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  opens  an  extensive 
communication  from  Norfolk  to  the  south,  and  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke 
Railroad  connects  it  with  the  railroad  systems  of  the  south  and  west.  Pop- 
ulation 14,330.  Petersburg,  a  port  of  entry  on  the  Appomattox,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  14,603 ;  Frsdkrioksburg,  on  the  Rappahamiook,  is  an  important 
commercial  depot,  and  contains  about  5,000  inhabitants ;  Charlottesville, 
on  Moore's  Creek,  is  chiefly  noted  as  the  location  of  the  University  of  Virgi- 
nia; LYBCHBURaia  a  great  tobacco  market;  Harper's  Pbrry,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Shanaiidoah  with  the  Potomac,  is  noted  for  its  nasuestic  scenery,  and 
contains  an  arsenal  and  armory  of  the  United  States  ;  Winchbstbb.  occu- 
pies the  site  of  old  Fort  Loudon,  and  is  otherwise  an  important  town ;  and 
there  are  others  of  importance  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers.  Wheeling 
is  the  most  flourishing  of  the  Ohio  towns. 

In  this  connection  we  may  mention,  that  in  Westmorland  county,  on  the 
Potomac,  is  the  spot  where  the  illustrious  Washington  was  bom.  The 
house,  which  stood  on  Pope's  Creek,  about  half  a  mile  up  the  stream,  on  a 
plantation  called  Wakefield,  is  now  in  ruins.    A  stone,  with,  the  simple 
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inscription,  "  Here,  on  the  11th  February,  1732,  George  Washinotoh 
WAS  BORN,"  indicates  the  hallowed  spot.  Mount  Vernon,  higher  up  the 
riv^,  was  his  residence  in  life  and  tomb  in  death.  Here  is  the  Mecca  of 
America.  The  house  in  which  he  resided  is  a  simple  frame  building,  and 
his  tomb  a  plain  structure  of  red  brick.  Many  a  pilgrim  has  sought  thia 
sacred  retreat,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  the  immorta] 
Washington. 

The  first  European  settlement  made  in  the  original  United  States  was  at 
Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  in  the  year  1607.  The  country  was  granted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  named  it  Virginia,  in  honor 
of  his  virgin  (■?)  sovereign.  The  grant  was  vacated  by  the  execution  and 
attainder  of  Kaleigh  under  James  I,,  and  the  territory  was  then  granted  to 
the  London  company.  Jamestown  was  then  settled,  and  the  name  given  in 
honor  of  the  reigning  monarch.  Virginia  was  conspicuous  for  her  loyalty  as  a 
colony,  and  was  among  the  last  to  acknowledge  the  commonwealth,  and  the 
first  to  proclaim  Charles  II.  at  the  Restoration.  The  state  has  produced  a 
number  of  eminent  statesmen  and  warriors,  among  whom  were  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Monroe,  Madison,  and  Chief-Justice  Marshall. 

The  early  history  of  this  state  is  replete  with  numerous  romantic  and 
highly  affecting  incidents  occasioned  by  dangers  and  calamities, — by  sick- 
ness, want,  and  contests  with  the  Indians. 

The  government  of  the  colony  was  originally  administered  by  a  council 
of  seven  persons,  with  a  president  chosen  from  among  themselves,  but  after- 
wards it  was  administered  by  a  Governor,  appointed,  except  during  the 
commonwealth,  by  the  crown.  The  first  President  was  E.  M.  Wingfield, 
and  the  first  Governor,  appointed  1610,  was  Lord  Dc  la  War,  from  whom 
Delaware  derives  its  name. 

Shortly  after  the  war  of  the  revolution  broke  out,  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment was  established,  and  Peyton  Randolph  cltosen  President.  A  consti- 
tution was  formed  in  1776,  which  was  the  fundamental  law  of  Virginia 
until  1830,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  present  constitution.  Patrick 
Henry  was  the  first  constitutional  Go* 


THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

North  Carolina  is  situated  between  33°  53'  and  36°  33'  N.  latitude, 
and  between  75°  45'  and  84°  W.  longitude.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Vir- 
ginia; east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  south  by  South  Carolina,  and  west  by 
Tennessee.  Length,  430  miles,  breadth,  198 ;  area,  43,800  square  miles, 
or  28,032,000  acres. 

Along  the  whole  coast  of  this  state  is  a  ridge  of  sand,  separated  from  the 
main  land  in  some  places  by  narrow  sounds,  in  others  by  broad  bays.  The 
passages  and  inlets  through  it  are  shallow  and  dangerous,  and  Ocracoke 
Inlet  is  the  only  one  nortli  of  Cape  Fear  through  which  vessels  can  pass. 
In  the  counties  on  the  sea-coast  the  land  is  low  and  covered  with  extensive 
marshes  and  swamps,  and  for  60  or  80  miles  from  the  shore  is  a  dead  level. 
Beyond  this  the  country  swells  into  hills,  and  in  the  more  western  parts  of 
the  state  rises  into  mountains.     Mitchell's  Peak  is  the  highest  culmination 
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east  of  the  Mississippi,  being  6,720  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  sea.  In  tha 
low  country  the  soil  is  generally  sandy,  and  covered  witli  immense  forests 
of  pitcli  pine ;  in  the  ewamps,  rice  of  &  fine  quality  grows  in  abundance, 
and  in  the  upper  country  wheat  and  other  cereals,  with  hemp  and  flax. 

Cape  Hatteras,  Cape  Lookout,  and  Cape  Fear  are  the  most  celebrated  in 
the  state.  All  of  them  are  dangerous  to  mariners,  but  particularly  Cape 
Hatteras,  where  storms  of  unusual  violence  prevail.  Numerous  vessels  are 
every  year  wrecked  on  this  coast.  The  principal  inlets  are  Currituck,  Eo- 
anoke  and  Ocracoke.  AlbomarJo  Sound,  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  state, 
is  86  miles  long,  and  from  10  to  20  broad.  The  Great  Dismal  Swamp  extonde 
northward  into  Vir^nia.  It  is  30  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  10 
miles  broad,  and  embraces  about  150,000  acres,  generally  covered  with  trees. 
In  the  centre  is  Drummond's  Pond,  15  miles  in  ciroumforonco.  The  Little 
Dismal  or  AOigator  Swamp  lies  between  Albemarle  and  Prentice  Sounds. 

The  Chowan  Eiver  rises  in  Virginia  and  falls  into  Albemarle  Sound. 
The  Roanoke,  formed  by  tho  Staunton  and  Dan,  both  of  which  riso  in  Vir- 
ginia, is  navigable  for  70  miles,  to  the  falls,  and  by  means  of  a  canal  around 
the  falls,  is  further  continued  to  Danville,  in  Virginia.  The  Pamlico  rises 
in  the  uorthem  part  of  the  state.  The  Neuse  rises  also  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state,  and  after  a  course  of  500  miles,  falls  into  Pamlioo  Sound,  70 
miles  below  Newborn.  It  is  navigable  12  miles  above  Newbera  for  eca 
vessels,  and  200  miles  further  for  boats.  Gape  Pear  Eiver  has  18  feet  of 
water  on  the  bar:  largo  vessels  can  ascend  to  Wilmington.  The  Yadkin  is 
a  tributary  of  the  Great  Pedee;  it  rises  in  the  mountains  in  the  west,  and 
after  pursuing  a  south-east  couise,  enters  South  Carolina.  ■  In  IMontgomery 
county  are  the  narrows,  where  the  rivor  descends  321  feet  in  24  miles. 
The  Catawba  also  rises  in  the  west  and  passes  into  South  Carolina,  where 
it  takes  the  name  of  Watai-ee. 

The  climate  of  the  coast  section  is  subject  to  great  and  sudden  changes, 
and  is  often  unhealthy  in  the  fail.  The  winters  are  mild  but  boistei-ous ; — 
tho  spring,  however,  soon  appears,  and  vegetation  much  earlier  than  in  the 
west  on  the  same  parallel.  The  summers  are  hot  and  sultry,  but  the  au- 
tumns serene  and  beautiful.  The  exhalations  from  the  swamps  are  very 
pernicious  and  destructive  to  life.  The  climate  of  the  upper  country  is 
more  steady,  and  generally  colder.  Among  the  mountains  the  summer  is 
pleasant,  but  in  winter  a  great  degree  of  oold  is  experienced.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Cai-olina,  Chapel  Hill,  the  hottest  day  exhibited  a  tempe- 
rature of  96°,  and  the  coldest  10°,  and  the  usual  average  was  59°  7. 
Peaches  blossom  in  February,  and  the  first  frost  occurs  generally  in  Octo- 
ber.    Kainy  days,  98 ;  cloudy,  333  ;  clear,  32, 

The  total  population  of  North  Carolina,  in  1850,  was  868,072,  averaging 
one  person  to  every  32  acres,  and  its  distribution  to  the  several  counties 
was  in  the  following  proportion  ; 
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18ia 876,410. 

1820 419,200 H612 20&flVJ.. 

1880 472,848 19,548 246,601.. 

1840 484,870 22,733 245.817.. 

1850 562,464 27,196 288,412.. 

Of  the  population  in  1850  there  were  employed  in  agriculture  217,095 
persons,  in  connaeroe  1,734,  in  trade  and  mannfeieturcs  14,322,  in  naviga- 
ting the  ocean  327,  in  sailing  on  canals,  rivers,  &c.,  379,  and  1086  in  the 
learned  profe^ions.  The  increase  of  the  population  in  this  state  has  been 
greatly  retarded  during  the  last  50  years  by  the  drain  of  emigration,  first 
to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  lately  to  the  States  of  the  south-west. 

The  industry  of  North  Carolina  is  chiefly  agricultural,  and  the  great 
staples  of  the  South — cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  are  cultivated  extensively. 
Indian  com  forms  the  largest  cereal  crop,  next  oats  and  wheat,  but  the 
crops  of  rye,  buckwheat,  and  barley,  are  very  small  The  live  stock  num- 
bers about  192,000  horses  and  mules,  850,000  neat  cattle,  730,000  shoep,  and 
2,000,000  swine.  The  yield  of  wool  is  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  the  value  of  the  dairy  about  $800,000.  The  state  has  val- 
uable mines  of  iron  and  eoal,  and  a  considerable  deposit  of  gold  ia  found  at 
the  base  of  the  Alleghanies ;  but  mining  is  not  prosecuted  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. The  gold  mines  of  North  Carolina  are  richer  than  those  of  die  other 
Atlantic  States,  and  the  deposit  seems  to  havo  here  a  wider  range.  The 
greater  part  of  the  gold  is  taken  to  the  mint  for  coinage,  but  the  ijuantity 
14 
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thus  disposed  of  by  no  means  indicates  the  quantity  yielcled.  The  gold  is 
found  chiefly  in  scales  flattened  and  broken,  but  in  several  instances  lumps 
(one  weighing  SSlba  avoird.)  have  been  eshuraed.  The  usual  currency  in 
the  gold  region  is  "dust,"  coutabed  in  goose  quilla,  and  each  man  carries 
his  scale  and  weights. 

Manufactures  are  in  a  more  flourishing  condition,  and  of  late  years 
have  decidedly  progressed.  The  manufacturing  capital  cannot  now  (1850) 
be  less  than  $6,000,000,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  this  has  been  invest- 
ed in  tlie  manufaotare  of  cotton  goods.  In  1850  there  were  31  mills,  and 
about  52,000  spindles  ;  and  the  annual  consumption  is  about  13,000  bales 
of  4000  lbs.  eaeL  The  fisheries  are  of  little  consequence,  although  fish  is 
plentiful  in  the  rivers  and  bays. 

The  direct  foreign  commerce  of  the  state  is  small,  but  the  coasting  trade 
is  considerable  and  prosperous.  The  latter  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  the 
northern  ports.  The  value  of  exports  to  foreign  countries,  in  1849-50,  wm 
8416,301,  and  of  imports  $323,692,  and  in  (bis  bnsine^  28,300  tons  of 
shipping  were  entered,  and  42,232  tons  were  cleared.  Three-fourths  of  this 
commerce  is  transacted  at  Wilmington.  The  shipping  owned  within  the 
state,  on  the  30th  June,  1850,  amounted  to  45,016  tons,  of  wliich  30,264 
tons  were  employed  in  coasting.  The  steam  marine  was  3,232  tons,  and 
there  were  built,  during  the  year,  23  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of 
2,650  tons.  In  1816  the  exports  were  valued  at  81,328,755,  but  since  then 
the  annual  value  has  seldom  exceeded  that  of  1849-50.  The  exports  of 
the  latter  year,  indeed,  are  much  above  the  average. 

The  state  has  completed  some  great  works  of  improvement,  and  when  the 
system  of  projected  railroads  is  finished,  few  other  districts  will  have  bet- 
ter means  of  transport  and  transit.  It  is  cut  through  by  the  great  road, 
north  and  south,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  people  ia  pressing  towards  the 
west — towards  Tennessee  and  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  At  the  present  time 
(1851)  240  miles  of  railroad  are  in  working  order,  and  385  miles  in  course 
of  construction. 

.  There  arc  18  baaks  in  the  state,  the  capital  stock  of  wiioh  amounts  to 
(53,835,000,  and  the  circulation,  in  April,  1850,  was  $3,542,448.  The  spe- 
cie held  by  these  institutions  amounted  to  ©1,682,410. 

North  Carolina  has  made  great  improvement  in  its  educational  fecilities 
of  late  years,  but  still  the  destitution  of  the  state  in  this  respect  is  lament- 
able. Of  common  schools  there  are  about  1,200,  and  there  are  180  or  200 
academies  in  the  state.  The  institutions  of  a  higher  grade  are  the  Ufiiver- 
sity  at  Chapel  Hill,  Davidson  College  in  Mecklenburg  county,  and  Wake 
Forest  College.  In  1850  these  had  together  247  students.  The  Law 
School  of  the  University  had  10  students.  The  state  provides  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  also  for  the  insane. 

Methodists  and  Baptists  are  the  leading  religious  denominations.  The 
number  of  Presbyterians,  Anti-Mission  Baptists,  and  Episcopalians  is  also 
respectable.  The  state  is  eminently  Protestant,  the  whole  Catholic  dio- 
diooese  of  Cliarleston,  which  includes  both  the  Carolinas,  not  counting 
more  than  5,000  Roman  Catholics, 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  G-overoor,  a  Council  of  seven  persons,  a 
Senate  and  House  of  Commons  The  governor  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives are  elected  by  the  people,  and  hold  their  offioea  for  two  years.  The 
Council  is  chosen  every  two  yeais  by  the  Cfeneral  Assembly,  The 
General  Assembly  also  appoints  the  judiciwy  Every  white  male  of 
21  years  of  age,  having  resided  in  the  county  one  year  and  paid  taxes,  is 
entitled  to  vote  for  Governor  and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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To  vote  for  a  Senator  he  must,  in  addition  to  these,  own  fifty  acres  of 
land. 

The  public  debt  of  this  state  is  contingent,  and  arises  from  endorsements 
by  the  state,  of  bonds  of  railroad  companies  to  the  amount  of  $1,100,000, 
from  which  sum,  howeyer,  must  be  deducted  $13,000  for  bonds  not  used, 
and  $110,000  for  bonds  paid.  This  reduces  the  amount  for  which  the  state 
is  liable,  to  $977,000. 

The  income  into  the  state  treasury,  in  1847,  amounted  to  §251,717  00, 
and  the  expenditures  to  $175,403.  There  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of 
$76,315,  on  the  30tli  October,  [847.  The  chief  sources  of  income  are 
from  taxes,  profits  on  railroads,  &c.  The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment are  about  $55,000  annually. 

Very  early  after  the  discovery  of  North  America  several  essays  were  made 
to  settle  on  the  coast  of  Carolina,  but  without  success,  A  company  of  emi- 
grants who  fled  from  Virginia  on  account  of  religious  persecution,  founded 
the  first  permanent  colony  at  a  place  called  Albemarle,  on  the  eastern 
branch  of  Chowan  River.  In  1663,  Charles  II.  granted  a  charter  for  the 
Carolinas,  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  others,  who  proceeded  in  an  effort 
to  settle  there,  first  taking  command  of  the  cofony  at  Albemarle,  A  colony 
was  sent  from  Barbadoes  and  located  near  Cape  Fear,  William  Sayle  was 
appointed  first  Governor  in  !669.  In  1729,  the  crown  purchased  the  whole 
of  the  Carolinas  for  $17,509,  and  they  were  divided  into  two  provinces, 
called  North  and  South  Carolina.  In  1769,  the  oppression  of  the  British 
Minister  caused  a  rebellion,  which  was  successful  at  the  time,  but  two  years 
afler.  Governor  Tryon,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  defeated  the  "  Regulators," 
as  the  armed  inhabitants  called  themselves,  killing  300  in  battle,  and  taking 
several  prisoners,  of  whom  twelve  were  condemned  for  high  treason,  and 
six  executed.  During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  Carolinas  took  an  ac- 
tive part,  and  as  early  as  1775,  a  declaration  was  put  forth  by  a  sort  of  con- 
gress at  Mecklenburg,  which  breathed  the  true  spirit  of  independence.  In 
1776,  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina  was  adopted,  and  with  some  amend- 
ments made  in  1835,  has  continued  to  the  present  time  as  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  land. 

Raleioh,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  near  the  river 
Neuse.  It  contains  a  beautiful  granite  state-house,  and  other  public  build- 
ings, and  had,  in  1850,  a  population  of  3,091.  Lat.  35°  47'  N.  and  long. 
78°  43'  W. 

Newbern,  on  the  same  river,  is  a  place  of  considerable  business,  and  has 
a  good  share  of  commerce.     Population,  in  1850,  4,733 

Wilmington,  the  largest  town  in  the  state,  contained,  in  1850,  a  popula- 
tion of  6,218.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Cape  Fear  River,  35  miles 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  is  very  unhealthy.  It  enjoys  considerable  coasting 
business.     More  produce  is  exported  from  this  place  than  any  other  in  the 

Faybtteville,  the  next  in  population,  is  situated  near  the  west  branch 
of  Cape  Fear  River.  Population,  in  1850, 4,285.  It  has  some  commerce, 
and  perhaps  is  better  situated  and  provided  with  better  facilities  for  trade, 
than  any  other  town  in  the  state. 
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THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

South  Carolina  lies  between  the  latitudes  32°  2'  and  35°  10'  N.,  and 
between  the  longitudes  78°  24'  and  83°  30'  W.,  and  is  bounded  north  and 
north-east  by  North  Carolina ;  south-east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  south- 
west by  Georgia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Savannah  River.  In 
length  262  miles,  and  breadth  200,  it  has  an  area  of  28,200  square  miles,  or 
18,048,000  acres. 

The  coast  is  lined  with  a  chain  of  fine  islands,  between  which  and  the 
shore  the  navigation  is  convenient.  The  main  land  is  naturally  divided  into 
the  upper  and  lower  country.  The  low  country  extends  80  or  100  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  is  covered  with  pine  forests,  interspersed  with  swamps 
and  marshes,  having  a  rich  soil.  Succeeding  this  region  is  an  undulating 
country,  chiefly  of  sand,  which  extends  about  50  or  60  miles  westward. 
Proceeding  further  inland  the  mountains  become  abrupt,  hut  on  advancing, 
the  country  displays  an  elevated  level,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  fine  country 
of  hills  and  dales,  which,  in  the  western  extremity  of  the  state,  rise  into 
lofty  mountains.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  of  the  low  country  are  extremely 
fertile,  and  produce  large  crops  of  cotton  and  Indian  corn.  The  marshes 
and  swamps  are  the  finest  rice  lands  in  the  Union.  Many  parts  in  the  cen- 
tral district  are  susceptible  of  agricultural  improvement,  and  afford  ample 
pasturage.  However,  the  whole  country  east  of  the  first  heights  is  compar- 
atively barren  and  worthless.  The  soil  of  the  upper  country  is  strong  and 
fertile.  Cotton  and  rice  are  the  staples  of  South  Carolina,  but  the  soil  and 
climate  are  well  adapted  to  tobacco  and  indigo,  and  these  were  formerly 
cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  but  the  cultivation  of  the  present  staples  now 
engrosses  the  whole  attention  of  the  planter. 

The  climate  of  the  upper  country  is  healthy  at  all  seasons.  In  the  low 
country  the  summer  months  are  sickly,  particularly  August  and  September 
and  at  this  season,  the  climate  proves  destructive  to  the  unacclimated. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Savannah,  Pedee,  and  Santee.  The  Savan- 
nah rises  ia  the  Alleghanies,  and  taking  a  south-eastern  course,  divides  this 
state  from  Georgia.  It  is  navigable  18  miles  to  Savannah,  and  for  small 
vessels  to  Augusta,  140  miles  further.  Boats  proceed  above  the  falls  60 
miles,  without  interruption.  The  Pedee  rises  in  North  Carolina,  where  it 
has  the  name  of  Yadkin  ;  it  is  navigable  nearly  to  the  northern  boundary. 
The  Santee,  the  great  river  of  South  Carolina,  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  Congaree  and  Wateree,  near  the  centre  of  the  state.  It  is  navigable 
through  its  whole  length,  and  as  far  as  Camden,  on  the  Wateree,  and  Co- 
lumbia, on  the  Congaree.  Cooper  and  Ashley  Elvers  fall  into  Charleston 
Harbor.  Edisto  River  empties  itself  at  Edisto  Island,  30  miles  further 
south,  and  Combahee,  still  lower  down.  There  is  a  canal  92  miles  long, 
connecting  the  Santee  and  Cooper  rivers,  by  which  the  produce  of  a  large 
section  of  this  state,  and  of  a  part  of  North  Carolina,  is  brought  to  the  city 
of  Charleston. 
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The  population  of  South  Carolina,  in  1850,  was  668,507,  or  in  t!ie  ratio 
of  one  parson  to  every  38  acres ;  and  its  distribution  to  the  29  districts  into 
which  the  state  is  divided  was  m  the  following  piopoitions 
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TTie  number  of  dwellings  and  fiiiniiies  m  this  state  are  neaily  equal  the 
former  being  51  450  aad  tht  latter  517  9  an  1  tl  e  number  ui  each  famdy 
IS  12  5  pei-sons  uicluding  laves  Ihe  deaths  duiuig  the  year  1849-50 
amounted  to  7,843,  or  in  the  proportion  of  one  death  to  every  83  persons. 

Agriculture  is  the  absorbing  pureuit,  and  employs  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  people.  In  1850  there  were  27,868  plantations  and  farms.  The  great 
crops  are  those  of  cotton  and  rice ;  the  yearly  product  of  the  cotton  fields 
aver^es  140,000,000  lbs.,  and  the  products  of  the  rice  plantations  is  more 
than  80,000,000  lbs,  annually.  Tobacco  is  grown,  but  the  crop  is  small. 
The  cereals,  which  are  cultivated  chiefly  on  the  western  uplands,  are  Indian 
«om,  the  annual  yield  of  which  is  from  twelve  to  fiitera.  million  bushels, 
wheat  about  two  million  bushels,  and  oats  about  half  that  number.  Rye 
and  barley  are  little  attended  to.  Ilie  potatoe  crop  averages  three  million 
bushels.  The  live  stock  consists  of  about  162,000  horees  and  mules,  620,- 
000  neat  cattle,  275,000  sheep,  950,000  swme,  and  poultry  to  the  value  of 
half  a  million  dollars.  Wool  is  produced  f»  the  amount  of  350,000  lbs., 
and  the  produce  of  the  dairy  may  be  valued  at  $750,000.  Bees  and  talk- 
worms  Rourish  in  this  climate,  and  yield  valuable  returns  in  honey,  wai,  and 
cocoons.  The  tea  plant  and  indigo  have  lately  been  introduced  to  South 
Carolina  agriculture. 

South  (Srolina  is  not  a  manufacturing  state,  yet  it  has  a  fair  number  of 
industrial  establishments.     In  1850  there  were  1,439,  exclusive  of  those  the 
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products  of  whicb  were  not  valued  at  S500  per  annum.  The  manufacturing 
of  cotton  goods  bas  of  late  years  been  firmly  established,  and  in  1850  there 
were  in  the  state  16  mills  and  36;500  spindles,  which  oonaumed  10,000  bales 
annually  :  they  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  production  of  coarse  fabrics.  The 
capital  employed  in  manufactures  is  about  four  millions  dollars.  Domestic 
goods  are  made  to  a  large  amount.  Mining,  except  for  gold  at  the  base  of  the 
Alleghaniesj  is  almost  unknown,  nor  are  the  fisheries  made  a  source  of  profit. 

The  commerce  of  South  Carolina  has  increased  immensely  within  a  few 
years.  In  1849-50  its  esports  were  valued  at  Stl  1,447,800,  and  ite  imports 
at  $1,933,785,  being  nearly  double  the  value  of  its  commerce  in  1845-6. 

Charleston  is  the  principal  port,  and  enjoys  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  com- 
merce. The  shipping  owned  within  the  state  on  the  30th  June,  1850, 
amounted  to  36,072  tons.  The  coasting  trade  employed  18,944  tons,  of 
which  7,454  tons  were  navigated  by  steam  power.  The  internal  trade  of 
the  country  has  increased  wonderfully  since  the  opening  of  the  railroads, 
and  to  the  same  cause  the  increase  of  esportations  from  Charleston  ought  to 
be  attributed,  aince  much  of  the  products  of  Tennessee  and  northeni  Georgia 
now  seek  that  port  for  an  outlet  for  the  northern  and  foreign  markets. 

The  railroads  of  the  state  stretch  from  the  sea-board  to  the  Savannah, 
and  there  connect  with  the  systems  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  and  will  ul 
timately  form  a  part  of  the  trunk  roads  to  the  states  north  of  the  Ohio, 
and  to  the  Mississippi.  There  are  also  several  local  railroads.  The  prin- 
cipal lines  are  the  State  Boad  from  Charleston  to  Hamburg,  136  miles  long, 
with  a  branch  68  miles  long,  to  Columbia,  and  one  to  Camden,  44  miles 
long;  and  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  Railroad,  23  miles  long.  The 
whole  length  of  completed  railroad  is  292  miles,  and  there  are  about  135 
miles  in  the  course  of  being  constructed.  Up  to  1850  the  total  cost  of 
railroads  had  been  $7,243,000.  There  are  also  several  short  canals  in  the 
state ;  the  Santee  Canal  is  22  miles  long,  and  the  Winyaw  Canal  7-^  miles  ; 
and  the  Catawba  River  has  been  improved  by  several  cuts,  in  all  1 1  'or  12 
miles  in  length.     Post  roads  are  numerous,  but  indifferently  kept. 

The  banking  capital  of  the  state  amounted,  in  Aug,  1850,  to  $5,991,856 ; 
the  circulation  was  $2,788,600,  and  the  total  liabilities  were  $15,530,934, 
The  securities  were  ample,  viz,,  specie  on  hand  $1,153,772;  real  estate 
$282,877;  discounts  $5,830,171 ;  and  other  assets  to  a  balance. 

South  Carolina  cannot  boast  of  a  very  extended  system  of  education,  but 
it  has  several  excellent  colleges  and  seminaries,  at  which  the  higher  branches 
are  taught.  The  College  of  South  Carolina  is  the  most  important  of  these. 
The  College  at  Charleston,  and  Erskine. College,  are  also  valuable  founda- 
tions. In  1850  they  had  an  aggregate  of  377  students,  and  from  six  to 
eight  professors  each.  The  Theological  Seminaries  are — the  Southern,  at 
Columbia,  attached  to  the  College,  and  under  the  Presbyterians ;  that  at 
Lexington  (Lutheran),  and  the  Fui-man  Seminary  in  Fairfield  district  (Bap- 
tist) ;  together  these  had,  in  1850,  774  students.  The  Medical  College  at 
Charleston,  a  school  of  high  repute,  had  158  students,  and  eight  professors. 
There  are,  besides,  about  160  academies  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  and 
between  600  and  700  primary  and  common  schools.  About  25,000  youths 
and  children  are  constantly  being  educated,  yet  a  large  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  destitute  of  even  the  advantage  of  elementary  knowledge. 

The  Meth  It.  nd  B  pt'  ts  are  numerioally  the  preponderating  denom- 
inations ia  th  tat  Tl  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  are  likewise  nu- 
merous, and  th  la  goodly  number  of  Presbyterians,  The  Uni- 
tarian and  U  It  t  are  scai'cely  known  here,  and  there  aie  very 
few  Roman  0  th  1 
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Columbia,  the  capital  and  seat  of  government,  is  situated  in  Richland 
District,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Congaree  River,  and  had,  in  1850,  a  pop- 
ulation of  6,060  souls.  Lat,  33°  57'  N.,  and  long.  31°  7'  W.  The  state- 
house  is  a  plain  wooden  edifice,  but  the  village  is  handsomely  laid  out  and 
well  built,  with  some  elegant  mansions.  A  steamboat  plies  from  Columbia 
to  Chirleaton,  passing  through  the  Santee  Canal,  and  a  communication  is 
kept  up  by  railroad.  The  buamessofthe  place  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Chakleston  is  the  principal  commercial  city,  and  most  populous  in 
the  state.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers, 
which  unite  in  Charleston  harbor,  seven  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city  proper  was,  in  1850,  29,261,  and  in  connection  with  St. 
Phillip's,  which  is  actually  a  suburb,  though  not  embraced  in  the  chartered 
limits,  the  population  is  41,137.  The  city  is  pleasantly  located,  and  the 
tide,  which  rises  and  flows  with  considerable  rapidity,  contributes  much  to 
the  health  of  the  location.  It  is,  however,  so  low,  that  parts  of  the  town 
have  been,  at  diflerent  periods,  overflown.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  city-hall,  exchange,  court-house,  custom-house,  and  guard-house, 
besides  which  there  are  several  handsome  churches.  Charleston  has  the 
principal  commerce  of  the  state.  Its  shipping,  in  1850,  amounted  to 
33,292  tons.  The  harbor  is  spacious  and  well  protected  by  Fort  Moultree 
and  Fort  Sumter,  at  the  mouth  ;  by  Castle  Pinckney,  on  an  island  in  the 
harbor,  and  by  Fort  Johnson,  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  city.  There  are  two  arsenals  in  the  city,  and  in  the  vicinity,  about 
two  miles  out  of  town,  are  nine  fire-proof  magazines. 

Gp.okoetown,  on  Winyaw  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pedee,  is  13  miles 
from  the  ocean.  It  is  well  situated  for  trade,  being  in  the  neighborhood  of 
fertile  lands,  and  connected  with  an  extensive  back  country.  There  is  a 
bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  which  prevents  vessels  drawing  more  than  11 
feet  of  water  from  entering.     Population,  2,100. 

The  other  principal  towns  are  Cheraw,  on  the  Pedee,  which  has  consi- 
derable trade ;  Beaufort,  south  of  Charleston,  on  Port  Royal  Island,  in 
the  harbor,  which  has  a  fine  anchorage ;  Grbentille,  in  the  north,  a  neat 
town  with  about  1,000  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  fertile  and  healthy  district ; 
and  HAMBURa,  on  the  Savannah,  opposite  Augusta.  This  place  is  connected 
with  Charleston  by  the  South  Carolina  Railroad,  and  with  Crawford,  At- 
lanta and  Harrison,  by  the  Georgia  Railroad. 

The  present  constitution  was  formed  in  1790.  The  Governor  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor are  elected  for  two  years  by  the  Legislature  in  joint  ballot. 
The  Senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  and  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  two  years,  by  the  people.  One-half  of  the  Senators  are 
elected  biennially.  Every  citizen  who  has  resided  in  the  state  one  year, 
and  in  the  county  where  he  offers  his  vote  six  months  previous  to  an  elec- 
tion, and  who  has  paid  taxes,  is  entitled  to  the  rights  of  suffrage.  No  co- 
lored person  can  vote. 

South  Carolina  is  the  only  state  that  does  not  consider  its  citizens  com- 
petent to  choose  their  representatives  to  the  presidential  electoral  college. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  Legislature. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  such  superior  and  inferior  courts  of  law 
and  equity  as  the  legislature  may  from  time  to  time  institute.     The  judges 
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aie  appointed  by  joint  ballot  of  the  Genera!  Assembly,  and  hold  their  seats 
during  good  behavior.  Sheriffs  hold  office  for  four  years,  and  are  ineligible 
for  the  succeeding  four  years. 

The  public  debt  amounts  to  §2,310,896. 

In  1670,  this  state  was  permanently  settled  by  a  small  body  of  English 
emigrants  under  William  Sayle,  who  remained  about  nine  years  at  Port 
Royal  Island.  In  1679,  they  removed  to  the  present  site  of  Charleston. 
In  1706,  the  French  and  Spaniards  made  an  attack  on  Charleston,  but 
were  repulsed.  Hitherto  the  colony  had  been  under  a  proprietory  govern- 
ment; but  in  1720  it  became  a  crown  colony.  In  1775,  the  importation  of 
British  goods  was  prohibited,  and  a  military  force  raised  to  defend  the 
colony  against  the  royalists.  Several  battles  were  fought  in  this  state 
during  the  period  of  the  revolution ;  the  most  important  was  that  of 
Eutaw  Springs,  in  1781.  South  Carolina  raised  6,C17  men  for  the  conti- 
nental army. 

In  1833,  the  state  placed  itself  in  opposition  to  the  general  government, 
and  threatened  a  withdrawal  from  the  Union,  in  consequence  of  the  existing 
tariff,  but  through  the  jn0uence  of  Henry  Clay  and  others  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  difficulty  was  arranged  without  proceeding  to  forcible 
measures.  A  like  threat  is  now  held  out  as  a  terror  to  all  abolitionists  who 
desire  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  newly-acquired  territories 


THE    STATE    OF    GEORGIA. 

Georgia  is  situated  between  30°  19'  and  35°  N.  lat.,  and  between  80° 
50'  and  85°  40'  W.  long.  This  state  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ten- 
nessee and  North  Carolina ;  on  the  north-east  by  South  Carolina  ;  south-east 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  south  by  Florida,  and  west  by  Alabama,  Length, 
314  miles,— breadth,  248  miles ;  area,  62,000  square  miles,  or  39,680,000 
acres. 

The  topography  of  Georgia,  botli  as  regards  the  arrangement  of  its  coasts 
and  the  whole  inland  country,  is  much  similar  to  that  of  South  Carolina; 
and  the  staples  are  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  some  of  the  tropical  fruits, 
as  figs,  oranges,  olives,  lemons,  &.c.  The  forests  abound  in  timber,  chiefly 
oaks  and  pines. 

The  Savannah  separates  this  state  from  South  Carolina,  under  which 
head  it  is  described.  The  Ogeechee  falls  into  the  ocean  15  miles  south  of 
the  above,  The  Alatamaha  is  formed  by  the  Oconee  and  Ockmulgee  ;  it 
runs  south-east,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Atlantic  through  several 
mouths,  sixty  miles  south-west  of  the  Savannah.  It  is  navigable  for  small 
vessels  to  Mil  ledge  vide,  on  the  Oconee,  200  miles  from  the  ocean.  The 
bar  at  the  mouth  has  14  feet  at  low  water.  The  St.  Mary's  is  a  deep  river. 
It  rises  in  Eokefanoke  swamp,  and  after  a  very  crooked  course  of  150  miles, 
falls  into  the  ocean  between  Cumberland  and  Amelia  isJands.  It  is  naviga- 
ble to  its  source.  Flint  River  joins  the  Chattahouchee  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  state,  and  hence  the  united  streams  take  the  name  of  Apala- 
chicola.     The  Chattahouchee  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  in 
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the  lower  part  of  its  course,  forms  the  boundary  between  Georgia  and 
Alabama. 

The  low  country  has  an  agreeable,  heaJtty  climate  for  eight  or  nine 
months  of  the  yeaj";  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  fall  it  is  sicliiy, 
except  on  the  sea-islands,  which  are  comparatively  healthy.  The  climate 
of  the  upper  country  is  agreeable ;  and  in  the  north-west,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mouEtaiiis,  (whidi,  iadeed,  terminate  in  Geoi^ia,)  it  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
healthiest  in  the  Atiantio  states. 

The  principal  islands  of  the  coast  are  Tybee  Os  abaw  St  Catherine's 
Sapello,  St.  Simon's,  and  Cumberland,  These  aie  the  ea  islands  so  cele- 
brated for  the  beautiful  texture  of  their  cotton  E  kefaiioke  awamp  p^rt 
of  whidi  is  in  Florida,  is  180  nailes  m  urcumfer  mji  and  abounds  with 
alligatoi'8,  snakes,  and  swarms  of  insects  which  rendei  it  uninhabitable  bj 
human  beings.     Cypress  Swamp  is  near  die  mouth  of  Satiila  Kiver 

The  population  of  Georgia,  according  to  the  census  of  1850  amounted  to 
905,999  souls,  being  tlien  one  person  to  e\ery  44  auea ,  and  was  di  tn 
buted  into  the  counties  in  the  following  proportions  — 


8,245....  3,434 

W60,...  4,500 

10,B3S...,  18,100 

3,905....  8,488 

i^i....  e,3i9 
iriM!'.*.*  9!kt 

3,008....  13,300 
14,018....  33,901 
1,680....  6,819 
1,197....  12,800 


6,367 


App^g 8,521....  24  .. 

BsMwin!!;!.'  3;S22.'r,'.'B4i". 

Bibb 7,009....  S3... 

Bryan 1,164....  15... 

BoBook. 8,840....  —  .. 

Bnrka B,U6....1ES... 

CamaeD'.'.!"  2io69.V.'.    4.'.'. 

Campbell.,..  0,718....    7... 

Canul) 8,393....    4... 

Cb»0)fim'."'  9,16l'..'.'.7a3!" 

CbatCoogB....  £,131....    4... 

Cherokee. ...  11,629.,.,  14... 

Cluck G<S15....  IS... 

Cobb U568....    3... 

Columbia....  3,617....  12... 

Coveta 8,303....  18... 

Crawibrd...,  4,342...,  13... 

Dade 2,533 ... 

SecUur. 4,6lS,...    G... 

nsKalb 11,373....  33... 

Dooly S,S80 6... 

Swly 3,716....    1.. 

Efflcfham...  ^009.,..    T... 

Elbert 6,676..,,  16... 

Emannel....  3,591....  34.-. 

FajeUe.'...:.  6,740....    4... 

Floyd 5,2(8....    4... 

FoiWUi....,  7,812..,,  11, ., 

Fraiilln 9,076....  55... 

Glynn 698 3... 

Goidon 5,156....  —  ... 

Qreeae 4,744....  58... 

Gwinnett...  8,953,...  10,.. 

Habersham..  7,675,...    3... 

Hall 7,370....     7... 

Banoock. 4,213,...  60.,. 

Hanig 6,709...  30... 

Henry,'.'"!"  9^743."'.','  14!" 

Irwin...;;.";  3,883".'!    i.'.'. 

JaekHm 6,808...,  19... 


Mrtw^ 

ft'is, 
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%008 
78  3 
3,673 


3,026 
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16  ff^ 
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CLASBBS    AM 

SEXES    OV 

POPULAWOlf. 

CIbssds. 

FemnlM. 

Totsl. 

White  PereoHS.. 

.266,496... 

...256,342 

-.521,488 

Colored     "      - 

fr^"'.".' 

.     1,368... 

...    1,512 

..     2,880 

slaTC 

Total 

9-7  9(4 

="6  eF4 

905  SJ9 

IBbSIVB 

M    1EME\T 

OF  ropULATroN 

Whta 

Color 

d  POTBO  IB 

Total 

PopniBt  on 

|2°SRS 

29    64 

82  648 

101  b78 

1019 

r9  404 

lb2  101 

79  558 

145  414 

IfiOl 

105  '18 

262433 

90  332 

189  664 

1767 

14S656 

840  987 

88  554 

296  806 

2488 

217  581 

5I6  82S 

175  836 

407  695 

-753 

280  944 

691  392 

174  569 

1860  621438  2  880        381681  906  999  214  607  310 

■Hie  number  of  dwelling  houws  in  the  State  in  1850  was  91  001  and  the 
number  of  fiundies  91471  In  these  numbers  honevei  the  slave  resi 
dences  and  femilies  aie  not  counted,  bemg  eonsadered  as  parts  of  the  estate 
aad  femily  of  thek  owners ;  and  hence  the  ratio  of  persons  to  the  house  and 
family,  which  in  the  above  returns  is  nearly  10  persons  to  each,  is  actually 
much  less,  but  there  are  no  means  to  ascertain  it  correctly.  The  same 
mode  of  taking  the  census  has  been  observed  throughout  all  the  slavehold- 
ing  States.  The  number  of  deaths  during  1849-50  amounted  to  9,930,  or 
in  the  ratio  of  one  in  91.3,  or  a  little  more  than  one  per  cent. 

The  produotlve  industry  of  Greorgia  is  chiefly  agrieultural,  mining  and 
manufactures  being  still  in  comparatively  a  rudimentary  condition.  Some 
iron,  however,  is  made,  and  from  time  to  time  considerable  quantities  of 
gold  have  been  collected.  The  great  agiicultural  staple  is  cotton,  which  is 
extensively  grown  throughout  the  State,  and  on  the  islands  along  the  coast. 
The  latter,  usually  called  Sea-Island  steeple,  bears  a  high  price  in  the  market, 
and  is  the  finest  and  best  produced.  About  490,000  or  600,000  bales  are 
produced  annually,  each  bale  averaging  375  lbs.  Rice  may  also  be  consider- 
ed as  a  staple  produce,  the  annual  cix>p  of  which  is  now  about  18,000,000  lbs. 
The  other  southern  crops,  as  tobacco,  sugar,  etc,  are  small  comparatively. 
ITie  cereals,  with  the  exception  of  Indian  com,  are  little  attended  to.  The 
crop  of  Indian  com  averages  about  30,000,000  bushels,  while  that  of  wheat  is 
scarcely  1,200,000,  and  of  oats  much  less  in  amount.  Barley,  rye,  and  buck- 
wheat are  scarcely  known  to  the  planters.  The  live  stock  is  ample,  the 
homed  cattle  aver^ng  one  and  swine  averaging  two  to  each  inhabitant. 
The  stock  of  sheep,  however,  is  small.  The  orchards  and  gardens  produce 
little,  but  there  is  abundance  of  fruit,  as  figs,  oranges,  melons,  pomegra- 
nates, dtrons,  peaches,  etc  In  1850-51,  51,759  farnis  and  plantations 
were  under  enltivation.  The  manufactures  of  Georgia  are  progressing. 
"Hie  state,  in  this  respect,  takes  the  lead  among  the  Southern  states,  and 
has  commenced  an  era  of  manufacturing  prosperity  which  promises  great 
results.  It  has  a  number  of  lai^e  cotton  mills,  which  are  worked  by  slave- 
labor,  and  which  produce  the  coarser  description  of  goods  much  cheaper 
than  the  same  qualities  can  be  made  in  the  North.  It  has  also  extensive 
tanneries  and  mills  of  vwious  descriptions.  The  manufactures  generally, 
however,  are  such  only  as  are  positively  necessary  for  the  countiy,  aad  adl 
goods  of  a  fine  texture  and  quality  are  impoi-ted.     The  whole  number  of 
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maaufacturiiig  establishments  producing  aiimially  $500  and  upwards  la  1850 
was  1,407. 

lie  foreign  commerce  of  Georgia  has  doubled  since  1840,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  completion  of  its  system  of  railroads.  In  1 849-50,  it  exported 
to  the  value  of  17,551,943,  aod  imported  to  the  value  of  $636,964.  In 
1841,  the  exports  were  valued  at  $3,696,51S,  and  the  imports  at  $449,007. 
The  coasting  and  internal  trade  has  increased  in  like  proportion, 

Geoigia  has  adopted  a  libei'al  policy  in  respect  of  internal  improvement. 
Its  rmlroad  system,  starting  from  Savannah  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  traverses 
the  state  westward  to  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  tapping  the  west  and  souths 
west,  and  attracting  to  the  seaboard  a  large  portion  of  the  traffic  which  for- 
merly sought  an  outlet  at  New  Orleans  and  Mobile.  The  great  raU- 
road  from  New  York  to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  also  passes  through 
Georgia,  and,  when  completed,  will  tend  greatly  to  enhance  the  prosperity 
already  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants.  There  are  also  a  number  of  local  rail- 
roads and  branches  divei^ging  fi-om  the  main  lines.  The  whole  length  of 
completed  railroad  in  the  state  in  1850,  was  784  miles,  and  about  220 
miles  more  were  in  course  of  construction.  The  cost  of  these  works,  up  to 
that  period,  had  been  113,922,000.  Georgia  has  also  several  caiials  and 
some  river  improvements  of  great  value  to  internal  trade.  In  December, 
1850,  there  wei-e  10  banks  and  11  bi-anohes  in  the  state.  The  official 
returns  made  to  the  secretary  of  state,  at  that  jreriod:,  exhibited  their  condi- 
tion in  the  aggregate  as  follows  : — Liabilities  :  Capital,  113,482,198 ;  circu- 
lation, $9,898,837;  deposits,  $3,580,836 ;  due  other  banks,  $483,422 ;  and 
other  items,  $1,452,121.  Resowces  :  Loans  and  discounts,  $11,421,696; 
stocks,  $1,574,349;  real  estate,  $7,195,063;  other  investments,  $2,377,716; 
due  by  other  banks,  $3,117,466;  notes  of  other  banks,  $535,593  ;  specie 
fund,  $141,300;  specie,  $2,112,446.  In  1846  the  capital  of  the  hanks 
amounted  only  to  $6,519,400 ;  and  in  1848,  to  $8,035,070 ;  and  the  circu- 
lation, which  in  1846  was  only  $3,907,778 ;  and  in  1848,  $2,784,446  ;  had 
in  1850,  increased  as  above  exhibited  to  upwarcb  of  $9,000,000. 

The  University  of  Georgia,  located  at  Athens,  is  the  principal  literary 
institution  in  the  state,  and  was  designed  to  have  an  academic  branch  in 
each  county.  It  was  founded  in  1788,  and  has  been  well  endowed.  There 
are  several  other  colleges  of  note.  In  1850,  there  were  in  the  state  about 
200  academies,  with  9,000  students,  and  1,200  primary  and  comm.on 
schools,  with  35,000  scholars. 

The  Baptists,  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  are  the  most  numerous  reli- 
gious denominations.  The  Baptists  have  620  churches,  298  ordained  mm- 
iatera,  and  47,151  church  members ;  and  the  Anti-Mission  Baptists,  348 
churches,  116  ministers,  and  23  preachers,  with  11,603  church  members. 
The  Methodists  have  54,521  communicants.  The  Presbyterians,  (O.  S.) 
have  95  churches,  and  4,338  members ;  the  other  Presbyterian  sects  are 
numerous.  The  Pi'otestant  Episcopalians  have  23  churches,  and  a  large 
body  of  adherents.  The  Catholics,  Unitarians,  and  Universalists  have  also 
some  congregations,  and  there  are  some  Jews. 

Savannah,  the  lai^est  and  most  important  city  in  Geoigia,  in  latitude 
33°  4'  66"  N,„  and  longitude  81°  8'  18"  W.,  has  a  population  of 
27,841.  The  dty  is  built  on  a  low  sandy  plain,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Savannah  River,  18  miles  from  its  mouth.  Vessels  drawing  fourteen  feet 
can  come  up  to  the  wharves,  but  those  of  a  lai'ge  size  are  obliged  to  anchor 
about  three  miles  down  the  river.  The  streets  and  buildings  are  regular 
and  well  planned,  and,  being  decorated  with  trees,  give  to  the  city  a  rural 
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and  healthy  appearance.  There  ate  several  public  buildings,  churches 
&.C.,  and  immense  piles  of  substantial  warehouses  line  the  wharves.  The 
trade  of  Georgia  centres  in  this  place.  It  is  now  connected  with  the  west, 
and  north  by  lines  of  railroad  which  terminate  only  with  the  boundaries  of 
the  state ;  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  extend  these  in  other  directions, 
and  thereby  open  to  the  city  a  larger  share  of  western  business.  Communi- 
cation by  steamboats  is  kept  up  with  Charleston  and  other  Atlantic  cities, 
and  a  line  of  sailing  vessels  runs  regularly  to  New-York.  Possessing  a  fine 
harbor,  and  with  these  artificial  advantages,  this  city  must  eventually  become 
a  great  commercial  emporium,  and  rapidly  increase  in  population  and 
wealth. 

AuiiusTA,  on  the  Savannah,  below  the  falls,  127  miles  from  Savannah,  js 
an  entrepSt  for  the  produce  of  a  large  district.  This  is  brought  down  tlte 
ffiver  to  Savannah  and  exported  in  large  quantities  to  foreign  ports.  The 
population,  in  1850,  was  9,376. 

MiLLEr)GBvii,i.B,  the  capital,  is  on  Oconee  River,  near  the  centre  of  the 
state.  Lat.  33°  7'  N.,  aJid  long.  83°  30'  W.  Population,  in  1850,  4,095. 
It  contains  a  state  house,  penitentiary,  arsend,  &c,  Athens,  the  seat  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  is  a  thriving  village.  Darien,  on  the  Alatamaha 
River,  13  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  a  place  of  some  considerable  trade,  and 
a  dep6t  for  the  produce  of  the  river  valley.  It  is  rapidly  increasing  in  pop- 
ulation and  wealth.  SuNEuiiY,  BBrNswicK  and  St.  Mary's  are  small  porta 
aouth  of  Savannah.  Petersburg  and  Washington,  in  the  interior,  are 
also  places  of  some  consideration.  Macon,  on  the  Ockmulgee,  and  Co- 
LUMitus,  on  the  Chattahouchee,  at  the  head  of  steam  navigation,  are  dep6t8 
of  populous  and  productive  regions.  The  former,  in  1832,  consisted  of 
only  one  log  cabin ;  it  now  contains  about  6,000  inhabitants,  and  the  latter 
was  a  primitive  wilderness  in  1898,  but  now  contains  at  least  8,000  souls, 
Dahlonega  is  the  seat  of  a  branch  United  States  mint.  A  number  of  new 
towns  have  of  late  sprung  up  along  the  lines  of  the  railroads,  which  are 
rapidly  increasing  and  becoming  important  and  wealthy. 

The  first  constitution  of  Georgia  was  framed  in  1T77;  a  second  in  1785; 
and  the  present  one  in  1798.     Many  amendments  have  been  made. 

SuflTrage  belongs  to  every  white  aduJt  male  citizen  who  has  resided  in  the 
state  six  months,  and  paid  all  taxes  demanded.  The  General  Assembly  con- 
sists of  a  Senate  and  House  op  Representatives.  The  former  consists 
of  47  members  chosen  by  districts,  and  the  latter  of  130  members.  Both 
are  elected  biennially.  The  representatives  are  appointed  in  districts  every 
seven  years,  according  to  the  result  of  the  state  census.  The  Governor  is 
also  elected  every  two  years.  He  must  have  attained  the  age  of  30  years, 
and  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  nine  years,  and  an  inhabitant 
of  the  state  six  years.  He  must  also  be  possessed  of  a  freehold  of  500 
acres,  or  $4,000  in  other  property,  above  all  debts.  Should  there  be  no 
choice  by  the  people,  the  election  is  decided  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
jomt  ballot.  The  President  of  the  Senate  succeeds  to  the  gubernatorial 
chair,  m  ease  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the  Governor.  A  two-thirds  vote 
disarms  the  Governor's  veto. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  a  Supreme  and  Superior  Court,  and  Circuit 
Courts.  The  Supreme  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors  consists  of  three 
justices,  who  are  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  may  be  removed  by 
a  two-thirds  vote.  The  Superior  Court  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  crimi- 
nal casesandlandsuita,  and  concurrent  in  dl  civil -cases.    The  judges  are 
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appointed  for  six  years.  Justices  of  the  inferior  courts  are  elected  by  the 
people,  and  act  as  probate  judges  Justices  of  the  peace  are  also  elected  hy 
popular  vote  in  districts.  Al!  judgei  have  fised  salaries.  Sheriffs  are  ap- 
pointed for  two  years,  but  are  ineligible  for  a  second  appointment.  Impris- 
onment for  debt,  except  in  cauea  of  fraud,  is  abolished. 

The  constitution  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  importation  of  slaves 
from  Africa  or  any  foreign  place,  after  October,  1798.  The  legislature 
shall  have  no  power  to  free  slaves  without  the  owners'  consent,  or  to  pre- 
vent immigrants  from  bringing  with  them  persons  deemed  slaves  by  any  one 
of  the  United  States.  Slaves  are  protected  in  their  persons  like  free  whites, 
except  in  case  of  insurrection,  or  unless  tlieir  "  death  should  happen  by 
accident  in  giving  such  slaves  moderate  cobmsctiok." 

The  finances  of  Georgia  for  the  year  endiag  October  1st,  1S47,  exhibited 
the  following  results: — Total  receipts  into  the  state  treasury,  S316,0I4, 
to  which  must  be  added  $395,536  58  balance  from  previous  year,  making 
total  means,  $711,550  58.  The  expenditures  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$349,399  28  :  a  balance  of  1362,251  30  being  left  in  the  treasury,  of 
which  $298,704  61  were  in  unavailable  funds,  and  $63,546  89  in  availa- 
ble funds.  The  estimated  expenditures,  for  1S48,  are  ©89,775,  and  the 
estimated  receipts,  $276,679,  showing  a  deficiency  for  the  year  of  $12,996. 

The  public  debt  of  the  state  stands  thus  ; 

Sterling lnmdB(ul $4 30) , „.. $144,625  61 

Fedoraibonda .,.,.....1,435.350  00 

Total 81,579,375  6J 

The  sterling  bonds  at  5  per  cent,  pay  an  annual  interest  of  $7,231  28, 
and  the  federal  bonds  at  6  per  cent,  186,115.  One-half  the  sterling  bonds 
will  be  liquidated  this  year  (1848)  from  the  sinking  fund  and  surplus  of 
1847. 

Georgia  was  the,  last  settled  of  the  thirteen  original  states  forming 
the  American  Union.  Previous  to  1732,  Georgia  was  a  wilderness,  and, 
though  within  the  chartered  limits  of  Carolina,  was  claimed  by  Spain  as  a 
part  of  Florida.  At  this  period,  this  territory  was  granted  to  a  company 
whose  object  was  to  transport  gratuitously  such  persons  as  were  seeking  a 
subsistence.  In  honor  of  the  grantor,  George  II.,  it  was  called  Georgia. 
In  November  of  that  year,  160  persons  arrived  under  Gen.  James  Ogle- 
thorpe, and  a  large  quantity  of  land  was  purchased  of  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
The  town  of  Savannah  was  now  settled.  Emigrants  from  Scotland  and 
Germany  arrived  at  successive  periods.  In  1742,  the  Spaniards  attacked 
the  settlement,  but  were  repulsed.  Georgia  was  preserved  on  this  occasion 
by  the  skill  and  address  of  the  Governor.  Many  restrictions  retarded  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony,  and  so  trifling  were  the  productions,  that,  in  1750, 
the  exports  did  not  exceed  ^10,000.  The  government  was  ceded  to  the 
crown  in  1753,  and  all  the  privileges  and  regulations  of  the  other  colonies 
extended  to  Georgia.  A  general  assembly  was  established  in  1755.  From 
this  period  Georgia  began  to  make  rapid  progress  in  prosperity  and  popu- 
lation. The  rich  swamps  and  lowlands  on  the  rivers  were  brought 
into  cultivation,  and  the  effects  of  judicious  government  were  soon  visible 
in  the  increased  amount  of  exports.  In  176S,  they  1 
;e27,000,  but  in  1773,  the  value  had  risen  to  ^131,000. 
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In  the  revolutionary  war,  Georgia,  though  not  saffering  under  the  griev- 
ances endured  by  the  northern  colonies,  joined  its  sisters  in  the  strug- 
gle, and  was  several  times  overrun  by  the  British  troops,  and  the  principal 
inhabitants  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  possessions  and  fly  into  the  neigh- 
boring states.  la  proportion  to  their  numbers,  the  exertions  and  losses  of 
her  citizens  were  as  great  as  in  any  of  the  states. 

After  the  termination  of  the  war,  Georgia  suffered  from  the  incursions  of 
the  Creek  Indians.  In  1790,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  this  nation,  by 
which  the  boundaries  of  Georgia  were  established.  Georgia  possessed,  as 
included  within  her  limits,  a  claim  to  an  immense  body  of  western  land, 
of  which,  in  1795,  the  legislature  sold  a  large  portion,  said  to  contain 
22,000,000  acres,  to  a  company,  which  company  sold  It  to  a  second  parly. 
In  the  succeeding  year  the  legislature  declared  the  sale  unconstitutioni, 
and,  on  this  ground,  and  that  it  had  been  obtained  through  bribery,  they 
declared  it  to  he  void,  and  ordered  all  the  records  to  be  burnt.  In  1802, 
Georgia  ceded  all  the  lands  west  of  the  Chattahouchee  River  and  of  a  cer- 
tain line,  including  the  contested  lands ;  and  in  1814,  Congress  passed  an 
act  by  which  a  compromise  was  made  with  the  Yazoo  purchasers,  who  re- 
ceived a  certain  amount  of  public  stock.  The  recent  history  of  Georgia  is 
barren  of  important  events,  but  the  state  is  making  rapid  strides  in  pros- 
perity and  population. 


THE    STATE    OF    FLOEIDA. 

Flokida,  the  most  southerly  state  in  the  Union,  ia  bounded  north  by  Geor- 
gia and  Alabama;  west  by  Alabama;  south  and  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  situated  between  35°  and  31°  N.  lat., 
and  between  80°  and  87"^  30'  W.  long.  This  state  is  400  miles  long  and 
340  in  extreme  width,  having  an  area  of  53,786  square  miles,  or  34,423,055 
acres,  of  which  only  about  one-half  is  as  yet  surveyed  and  occupied. 

A  spur  from  the  Alleghanies  entered  the  original  limits  of  Florida  in  the 
north-west,  from  which  the  French  and  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  Apala- 
chian  to  the  whole  range  of  the  Alleghanies.  But  by  the  sub-division  of 
the  states  the  mountains  have  been  partitioned  off,  and  the  country  in  this 
state  is  generally  level,  or  with  but  slight  undulations.  There  is  much  good 
soil  in  Florida,  and  much  that  is  sandy  and  unfit  for  agriculture,  bearing 
only  pines  and  shrubs.  A  large  portion  also  consists  of  swamps  and  ever- 
glades. The  shores  are  indented  with  bays  and  lagoons,  and  are  lined  with 
numerous  islands.  The  climate  is  such  that  vegetation  is  perennial,  and 
many  of  the  tropica.1  fruits  grow  luxuriantly.  It  is  healthy,  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lowlands  and  swamps,  the  temperature  seldom  varying  more 
than  60  degrees  between  summer  and  winter,  and  seldom  rising  above  90°, 
Some  of  the  islands,  and  especially  those  south  of  the  southern  point,  enjoy 
a  very  equable  climate,  the  annual  range  never  being  more  than  12  or  15 
degrees. 

The  St.  John's  is  the  principal  river  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  almost  30O  miles  long  in  its  various  windings  I  vessels  of  eight 
feet  driiugJil  have  navigated  it  1 50  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  entered  Lake 
Geurge  and  Dunn's  Lake.     In  some  parts  of  the  river  it  is  four  miles  wide, 
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anct  in  others  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  w-ide.  It  fiows  pirallel 
with  the  coast  from  north  to  south,  and  empties  into  the  Atlantic.  The  St. 
Mary's,  whii:h  rises  in  Georgia,  passes  through  a  part  of  Florida  and  enters 
the  Atlantic  Tlic  AppaJochicoJa,  formed  by  tke  union  of  the  Flint  and  Chat- 
tahouchec,  which  rise  in  Gieorgia,  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is 
Davigated  through  its  entire  length  and  far  up  its  tributaries.  It  is  a  fine 
river.  The  Withlacoochee,  Escambia,  Suanuee,  Oseilla,  Oeitloeony,  and 
Choctawatchie  are  the  other  principal  I'ivers.  The  Perdido  divides  the  state 
for  a  short  distance  from  Alabama.  There  are  several  small  lakes  in  Flor- 
ida, some  of  which  are  noted  for  the  quiet  and  wild  beautv  of  their  scenery. 

The  climate  of  Florida  is  essentially  tropical.  Fi'om  October  to  June,  it 
is  generally  mild  and  pleasant,  but  the  summer  months  aie  extremely  hot 
and  sultry,  and  during  this  season  fevers  are  prevalent,  and  dysentery  and 
diarrhoea  very  destructive  to  life.  St.  Augustine  and  the  islands,  however, 
enjoy  a  good  climate,  and  are  often  resorted  to  by  invalids. 

Salt  is  made  in  small  quantities,  and  some  granite  is  quarried :  otherwise 
no  minei'als  of  importance  are  produced  in  this  state. 

The  natural  pTOductious  of  Florida  are  live  oak  timber,  which  is  i 
in  quality,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  useiul  and  ornamental  woods, 
fig,  orange,  date,  etc.,  are  among  its  fruits.  Cotton  is  one  of  its  most  prof- 
itable staples,  and  sugar  is  extensively  grown.  Rice,  indigo,  etc.,  are  fur- 
nished to  a  considerable  value.  The  lands  of  Florida,  howevei',  are  best 
suited  for  grazing,  and  vast  herds  of  cattle  and  swine  roam  over  its  illimita- 
blepastures.     Sponges  of  fine  quality  are  collected  on  the  reefs. 

llie  aggregate  population  of  Florida  in  1850  was  87,401,  or  one  person  to 
every  394  acres;  and  its  distribution  to  the  several  divisions  and  counties 
in  the  following  pioportioiKi 


Simtaltow  a,09j 

Wflleon  1 037 

Wa^BStDn  1,434 

Total  nSSfl 


CLASSES    AND 

■White  Persons 

Colored     "      —free 

"           "     —slave 

SIEXES    0 
Maltha. 
25,674- 
420- 

POPTILATIOH. 

....  21,493-.. 
505-.. 

Total. 
. .  47,167 
..       925 
-  30,309 



— 
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I  the  state  in  1850  amounted  to  9,022,  and  the 
ir  about  9.6  persons  to  each  dwelling  and  fam- 
ily ;  and  in  1849-50  the  mortality  amounted  to  933  deaths,  or  in  the  ratio 
of  one  death  to  every  93.7  of  the  whole  population. 

The  industry  of  Florida  ia  almost  entirely  devoted  to  agriculture,  the  me- 
chanic aits  having  progregsed  but  slightly.  In  1850  fhei'e  were  in  the  state 
4,304  fai-ms  and  plantationa  wndcr  cuMvation,  and  only  131  manufacturing 
establishments,  the  annual  products  of  which  were  valued  at  |500  and  up- 
wwda,  and  these  latter  were  only  such  as  are  incidental  to  an  agricultural 
country.  Indian  com  is  the  great  cereal  crop  and  averages  about  3,300,000 
bushels  annually ;  oats  is  next  in  amount  but  is  very  limited,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  wheat,  barley  and  rye  is  scaicely  at  all  attended  to.  The  crops 
of  potatoes  and  hay  are  comparatively  large.  The  staples  or  crops  peculiar 
to  the  country  are  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  etc  The  cotton  crop  ave- 
rages some  48,000  bales ;  and  Florida  yields  considerable  lumber,  diiefly 
live  oaJt,  which  is  h%hly  ^timated  for  ship-building. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Florida  has  materially  increased  of  late  years. 
in  1840  the  exports  wei-e  valued  at  $1,858,850,  and  in  1850  at  $2,623,624 ; 
and  theimports  in  1840  were  $190,728,  and  in  1850  $95,709.  Imports  to 
a  very  large  amount,  however,  are  made  indirectly  from  domestic  porta,  and 
the  same  remark  also  applies  to  exports,  the  chief  bulk  of  which  pass  through 
New  Orleans  and  the  Atlantic  ports.  The  coasting  and  interior  trade  are 
of  considerable  value.  The  shipping  owned  within  the  state  in  1 850  amount- 
ed to  11,273  tons,  of  which  5,^6  tons  were  registered  for  the  foreign  trade, 
and  the  residue  of  whidi,  3,185  tons,  were  navigated  by  steam,  was  employed 
in  coasting.  The  cnti-ances  and  clearances  of  shipping  employed  in  die  for- 
eign trade  in  1849-50  were  as  follows  : 


of  which  shipping  Appalachicola  cleared  17,192  tons  and  entered  12,196 
tons ;  Key  West  cleared  3,723  tons  and  entered  6,379  tons ;  and  the  small 
remainder  was  cleaired  and  entered  in  the  districts  of  Pensacola  and  San 
A^ustine. 

^ere  ai'e  no  railroads  or  canals  in  operation  in  this  state,  and  the  com- 
mon roads  are  nowhere  of  a  very  high  diaracter  for  efficiency.  The  Legis- 
lature of  1848-49  chartered  three  companies  for  the  establishment  of  rail- 
roads, viz.,  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad  Company,  to  connect  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  upon  such  route  as  may  be  deemed  most 
advisable  and  judicious ;  Florida  and  Geo^ia  Kailioad  Company,  for  con- 
structing a  line  between  the  Chattahoochee  river  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  some 
point  on  St.  Andrew's  Bay,  and  the  Pensacola  Railroad  Company  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constiTicting  a  road  from  some  port  on  the  St.  Mary's  river  to  Pen- 
sacola.    Some  short  railroads,  worked  by  horse  powei',  were  formerly  in  op- 
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eratlon ;  one  cotmecting  St.  Mark's  and.  Tallahassee,  and  lines  from  St. 
Joseph's  to  lola  aiiiil  Appalaohicola, 

Education  is  as  yet  but  little  attended  to,  and  the  scattered  condition  of 
the  settlements  -will  long  retard  its  progress.  The  government,  however, 
has  ample  means  for  its  support  in  iha  school  lands,  etc.,  and  the  constitu- 
tion provides  for  the  organiiation  of  common  schools  throughout  the  coun- 
try, ITiere  are  academies  and  grammar  schools  in  the  cities,  chiefly  pri 
vate,  but  there  are  no  institutions  where  a  collegiate  course  can  be  had. 

He  following  are  tie  principal  provisions  of  the  present  constitution  of 
the  state : 

Eepresentatives,  not  more  than  60in  number,  must  be  21  years  old,  white 
dtizOTs  of  the  United  States,  two  years  resident  of  the  state,  and  one  year 
of  the  county,  and  be  elected  for  one  year.  In  1845,  and  every  tenth  year 
thereafter,  a  census  shall  be  taken,  and  the  representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
by  adding  thi-ee-fifths  of  the  slaves  to  the  whole  number  of  free  whites.  Sen- 
ators are  elected  for  two  years ;  they  must  be  25  yeara  old,  and  otherwise 
have  the  same  qudifications  as  repi-esentatives.  The  General  Assembly, 
chosen  on  the  firat  Monday  of  October,  shal!  meet  on  the  &at  Monday  in 
November  of  each  year. 

The  Governor  sMl  be  elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes  for  four  years,  and 
shall  be  ineligible  for  the  four  years  next  after  his  term.  He  shall  be  30 
years  old,  ten  yeare  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  an  inhabitant  of  Florida 
at  the  adoption  of  the  eonsfcit-ution,  and  a  resident  thereof  for  five  years 
next  before  the  electioa.  Hemayoeioabill;  but  a  majority  of  those  elected 
to  both  houses  may  pass  it  ^ain,  notwithstanding  his  veto.  If  the  office  be 
vacMit,  the  president  of  the  Senate,  and  after  him  the  speaker  of  the  House, 
shall  act  as  Governor.  No  officer  in  a  banking  company,  while  he  serves  in 
a  bank,  or  for  twelve  months  afterwards,  shsdl  he  eligible  for  the  office  of 
governor,  senator,  or  representative.  No  duellist,  or  second  in  a  duel,  shall 
hold  any  oifice  under  the  state.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  be  elected  by 
the  legislature  for  four  years. 

The  Supreme  Court,  having  appellate  jurisdiction  only,  shall  be  composed 
of  the  circuit  judges  for  five  years  after  the  election  of  these  judges,  and 
thei-eafter  until  the  General  Assembly  shall  otherwise  provide.  The  circuit 
courts  shali  have  original  common  law  jurisdiction  in  all  matters,  civil  and 
criminal.  They  shaU  also  have  original  equity  jurisdiction,  until  a  separate 
chancery  court  be  established  hj  the  Le^slature.  The  judges  shall  be  elect- 
ed by  concurrent  vote  of  a  majority  of  both  houses,  and  ^11  be  chosen  a( 
first  for  five  years;  after  that  term,  during  good  behavior.  They  may  be 
removed  by  impeachment,  or  by  address  of  two-thirds  of  each  house.  An 
attqmey-geneiaj  shall  be  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses  for  four 
years ;  also  a  solicitor  for  each  drcuit  for  the  same  term.  No  act  of  incor- 
poration shall  be  passed  or  altered,  except  by  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of 
eadi  house,  and  by  giving  three  months'  notice.  No  bank  charter  shall  be 
for  more  than  30  years,  nor  shall  it  ever  be  extended  or  renewed.  The  cap- 
ital of  a  bank  shall  not  exceed  fl  00,000,  nor  sliall  a  dividend  be  made  ex- 
ceeding 16  per  cent,  a  yeaj-.  Stockholders  shall  be  individually  liable  for 
the  debts  of  the  bank,  and  no  notes  shall  be  issued  ibr  less  than  $5.  The 
credit  of  the  state  shall  not  be  pledged  m  aid  of  any  corporation  whatsoever. 
No  law  shall  be  passed  to  emandpate  slaves,  or  to  prohibit  the  immigration 
of  persons  bringing  slaves  with  them ;  hut  free  colored  persons  may  be  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  state.  For  an  amendment  of  this  constitution, 
two-thirds  of  both  houses  must  assent :  the  proposed  alteration  must  then  be 
15 
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published  six  months  before  the  succeeding  election,  and  then  be  again  ap. 
proved  by  a  two-tliirds  vote  iu  the  succeeding  assembly. 

The  finances  of  the  governmont,  fot  the  year  1846,  were  as  follow : — 
The  principal  items  of  expenditure  were,  for  the  legislative  department, 
(614, 724  33 ;  executive,  *5,838  56 ;  judicial,  $9,263  76 ;  printing  laws,  &c., 
$1,690  69;  criminal  prosecutions,  $6,606  26;  contingent  expenses  of 
courts,  $1,756  05,  and  contingent  fund,  $1,705  85.'  Taxes  to  the  amount 
of  $39,500  were  the  principal  sources  of  income.  Florida  has  a  considera- 
ble public  debt,  chiefly  contracted  for  banking  purposes. 

St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  town  in  Florida,  as  it  is  in  the  United  States, 
is  situated  two  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  on  the  south  side  of  a.  peninsula,  and 
is  protected  from  the  ocean  by  Anastasia  Island.  In  1850  it  had  a  popula- 
tion of  2,993.  Its  climate  is  pure  and  healthy,  and  the  town  is  eipbowered 
in  orange  groves.  Like  all  old  places,  the  streets  are  narrow,  but  the 
buiWings,  which  are  two  stories  high,  are  handsome  and  picturesque,  having 
around  them  balcouies  and  piazzas.  The  public  buildings  are  the  United 
States  barracks,  the  land  office,  and  several  churches.  Fort  Marion,  stand- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  protects  the  town. 

Tallahassee,  the  seat  of  government,  lies  on  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  upon  an  elevated  site,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  business.  Lat. 
30°23'  N.,  long.840  36'  W.  A  railroad  runs  from  this  town  to  St.  Mark's, 
a  seaport  on  the  gulf,  22  miles  distant.  It  contains  a  bank,  the  state-house, 
a  jail,  a  market,  and  several  churches.  The  permanent  population  is  about 
2,000,  but  in  winter  is  much  increased  by  accessions  of  visitors. 

Pensacola  is  situated  in  Escambia  county,  and  is  the  most  westerly  of 
the  Florida  towns.  It  lies  on  Pensacola  Bay,  10  miles  from  the  Gulf.  The 
United  States  navy-yard  at  this  place  is  one  of  the  most  useful  in  the  Union. 
Population  about  3,800.  The  harbor  is  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  8  feet 
of  water. 

Jacksonville,  on  St.  John's  River,  is  a  thriving  seaport  and  depdt  for  a 
large  and  fertile  district.  Apalachicola,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
has  a  good  harbor,  and  considerable  trade  in  cotton.  About  30  steamboats 
navigate  the  river.  It  is  connected  with  St.  Joseph's  by  railroad.  St.  Jo- 
seph's, a  little  west  of  Apalachicola,  and  on  theBay  of  St.  Joseph,  has  a  deep, 
capacious  harbor,  and  is  well  sheltered  from  the  winds.  It  is  connected 
with  lola,  on  the  Apalachicola  River,  and  with  the  town  of  Apalachicola 
by  railroad.  tluiNCY,  Lancaster,  Smyrna,  and  some  other  places  are  ra- 
pidly progressing  to  importance.  Smyrna,  from  its  situation,  must  event- 
ually become  the  depSt  of  an  immense  and  fertile  agricultural  country. 

Kes  West,  one  of  the  islets  of  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula, has  a  fine  harbor,  and  can  accommodate  the  largest  class  of  ships.  It 
is  an  important  naval  station,  and  the  seat  of  the  Wrecker's  Court,  to  which 
alt  cases  of  salvage  are  brought  for  adjudication.  The  wreckers  of  Key 
West  are  said  to  be  a  most  daring  set  of  men,  and  fully  capable  of  aiding 
and  recovering  vessels  stranded  on  the  reefs. 

Florida  was  discovered  by  Cabot  in  1496,  and  first  visited  by  Ponce  de 
Leon  in  1512.  In  1562,  we  find  the  French  and  Spaniards  contesting  their 
respective  rights  to  the  country.  Subsequently  the  English  from  Georgia 
and  Carolina  attempted  to  gain  possession,  but  unsuccessfully.  In  1763, 
Florida  was  ceded  to  England  in  exchange  for  Cuba,  and  was  divided  into 
two  provinces.     Spain  recovered  it  in   178),  and  her  i 
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firmed  at  the  peace  of  1783.  The. United  States  purchased  the  territory  in 
1819,  and  paid  the  Spanish  government  in  spoliation  claims!  After  the 
usual  territorial  probation,  Florida  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1843. 


THE  WESTERN  STATES. 

The  states  comprised  under  this  caption  are  those  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan  and  Wisconsin  on  the  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi  rivers  ;  Kentucky  south  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  states  of  Missonri 
and  Iowa  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  immense  territories  westward 
of  these  will  be  described  hereafter.  The  whole  region  is  included  in  the 
great  basins  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Ohio,  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  and 
together  occupy  an  area  of  399,3ft5  square  miles,  or  355,612,819  acfea,  al! 
of  which,  excepting  48,709,283  acres,  have  been  surveyed  and  partially 
settled.  The  pop«lat),on  of  these  vast  regions,  whieh,  in  1790,  was  only 
73,077,  had  increased,  in  1840,  to  4,131,370,  and  the  census  of  1850,  made 
it  6,379,801  souls. 

If  we  except  a  few  isolated  elevations,  the  whole  extent  of  the  Western 
Stales  presents  a  series  of  plains  inclining  only  in  the  direction  of  the  great 
lakes  and  rivers  which  form  the  chief  features  of  this  prolific  country.  No 
continuous  chain  or  any  hill  approaching  the  semblance  of  a  mountain,  in- 
terrupts the  vision,  and  the  far  horizon  alone  arrests  the  powers  of  sight. 
Along  the  rivers,  indeed,  some  few  ragged  blufis  occasionally  occur,  but  so 
limited  is  their  extent  and  so  »mall  their  occupancy,  that  they  are  lost  in  the 
universality  of  the  pervading  characteristics  of  the  whole,  and  can  only 
claim  a  notice  in  a  minute  topographical  description  of  the  locality  in  which 
they  exist. 

The  soil  of  these  prairies  is  infinite  in  variety,  of  great  depth,  and  fertile 
beyond  description.  Naturally  they  are  clothed  with  a  strong  sward,  bear- 
ing a  tall,  coarse  grass,  and  in  some  places  extensive  tracts  are  covered  with 
forests  of  oak,  pine,  walnut  and  other  valuable  trees.  Here  are  found  some 
of  the  most  lovely  landscapes,  and  for  miles  and  miles,  a  varied  scenery  of 
natural  growth,  with  all  tbe  diversity  of  gently  swelling  hill  and  dale — here 
trees  grouped  or  standing  singly  alone ;  and  there  arranged  in  long  avenues, 
OS  though  planted  by  human  hands,  with  strips  of  open  prairie  intervening. 
Sometimes  the  "  openings"  are  dotted  with  numerous  clear  lakes  and  form 
scenes  of  enchanting  beauty.  'Tis  in  these  regions  the  bison  roams,  and 
here  the  red  hunter  formerly  delighted  to  pursue  his  game  amid  the  pri- 
meval developments  of  nature. 

But  the  most  important  features  of  this  country  are  the  giant  rivers  which, 
with  a  thousand  branches,  penetrate  to  every  portion  of  the  land,  and  lead 
off  the  surplus  waters  to  the  vast  central  trunk  which  traverses  it  from  north 
to  south.  Without  these  and  those  vast  lakes  which  lie  on  the  north,  the 
whole  region  must  forever  have  remained  an  impenetrable  wilderness. 
These  are  now  the  great  avenues  of  commerce,  and  have  contrib.uted  more 
than  all  the  artificial  constructions  of  man  to  develope  the  teeming  wealth 
of  the  regions  watered  by  their  courses.     Craft  of  every  dsscription,  from 
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the  primitive  flat  bottom  boat  to  the  magnificent  steamboat,  the  acme  of 
mechanical  skill,  bear  upon  their  bosoms  the  staples  and  productions  of 
every  land,  eudowiog  with  riches  the  whole  country,  and  adding  daily  tct 
the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  the  thriving  people  who  by  their  presence 
and  perseverance  have  caused  the  wilderness  to  smile  and  the  nakedness  of 
the  earth  to  be  clothed  in  perennial  harvests. 

Nor  is  all  the  wealth  of  this  prolific  region  in  the  surface.  In  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  unbounded  supplies  of  the  most  valuable  minerals  exist.  Lead, 
iron,  coal  and  lime  are  here  imbedded,  and  by  the  untiring  industry  of  man 
are  made  to  contribute  to  his  convenience  and  use.  Salt,  too,  is  found  in 
abundance  in  all  the  states. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  country  rich  in  the  produce  of  the  mines — rich  in 
the  great  staples  of  agriculture — prolific  beyond  comprehension,  and  supplied 
with  every  accommodation  for  the  transportation  of  man  and  merchandize, 
and  of  an  extent  equalled  by  few  of  the  great  empires  of  either  ancient  or 
modern  times.  The  prospects  of  such  a  country,  how  grand !  and  its  destiny, 
how  mighty  !  Its  progress  from  a  wilderness  to  a  garden  has  been  rapid. 
Untrod  by  man  within  a  century,  it  now  maintains  its  millions,  and  exports 
a  surplus  to  feed  the  starving  nations  of  Europe.  Unscathed  by  slavery,  it 
is  the  home  of  the  freeman,  and  its  lands  are  tilled  by  unshackled  hands, 
and  in  this  we  discover  the  great  secret  of  its  prosperity. 


THE    STATE    OF    OHIO. 

This  flourishing  and  populous  state  is  the  most  easterly  of  the  western 
division  of  the  Union,  and  is  bounded  north  by  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
Lake  Erie  ;  east  by  Pennsylvania ;  south-east  and  south  by  the  Ohio  River, 
which  separates  it  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky  ;  and  west  by  the  State  of 
Indiana.  It  lies  between  the  latitudes  of  38°  34'  and  42°  N,,  and  between 
the  longitudes  of  80°  35'  and  84°  57'  W.  In  length  it  is  230  miles,  and  in 
mean  breadth,  210  miles.     Its  area  is  39,628  squaie  miles,  or  25,361,593 

The  northern  parts  of  the  state  bordering  on  Lake  Erie,  and  the  interior, 
are  generally  level,  and  in  some  places  wet  and  marsJiy.  The  eastern  and 
south-eastern  parts,  near  the  Ohio  River,  are  very  uneven,  often  rising  in 
abrupt  and  broken  hills — this  section,  however,  cannot  properly  be  termed 
mountainous.  On  the  margin  of  the  Ohio  and  several  of  its  tributaries,  are 
strips  of  alluvial  of  great  fertility.  The  valleys  of  the  Sciota  and  the  Great 
and  Little  Miami,  are  the  most  extensive  sections  of  level,  rich,  and  fertile 
lands  in  the  state.  In  a  state  of  nature,  Ohio  was,  with  the  exception  of 
some  central  prairies,  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  to  which  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  gave  a  stupendous  development.  The  most  extensive  prairies  are 
found  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Muskingum  and  Sciota;  also  near  the 
sources  of  the  Miami  River,  and  the  north-western  parts  of  the  state.  The 
forest  trees  most  abundant  are  the  oak  of  several  species,  black  and  white 
walnut,  hickory,  maple  of  different  kinds,  ash  of  various  species,  beech, 
birch  and  poplar,  sycamore,  linden,  chestnut,  locust,  elm,  buck-eye,  with' 
numerous  others.     The  agricultural  productions  are  wheat,    rye,  Indian 
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com,  oats,  buckwheat,  barley,  potatoes,  aiid  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables. 
Considerable  attention  has  been  of  late  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and 
tobacco.  The  raising  of  horaes,  sheep,  cattle,  and  swine,  for  exportation, 
engages  the  attention  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  farmers.  The  amount  of 
agricultural  products  of  this  state,  including  provisions,  flour,  wheat,  eta, 
annually  sent  to  other  states  of  the  Union,  and  exported  to  foreign  countries, 
ia  greater  than  from  any  pai-t  of  the  United  States,  and  Ohio  may  emphati- 
cally be  termed  an  agriciiltural  state. 

■file  principal  rivers  in  Ohio,  besides  the  great  and  beautJM  river  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  state,  and  forms  part  of  its  eastern  and  its  entire 
southern  boundary,  are  the  Mahoning,  Beaver,  Muskingum,  Hoekhocktng, 
Sciota,  and  Little  and  Great  Miama,  which  flow  south  into  the  Ohio  Biver. 
Those  which  flow  northward  into  Lake  Erie,  are  the  Maumee,  Portage, 
Sandusky,  Huron,  Cuyahoga,  Grand  and  Ashtabula.  Lake  Erie  forms  Sie 
northern  boundary  of  the  state  for  160  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  the  lai^est 
class  of  vessels. 

■Hie  climate  of  Ohio  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  in  the  United  States. 
Free  from  extrenies  of  heat  or  cold,  it  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  agricul- 
ture. The  southern  parts  are  generally  warmer  than  on  the  Atlantic  in  the 
same  latitude,  while  the  ti-acts  in  the  more  northei'ly  districts  are  in  winter 
somewhat  colder.  The  new  settlers  in  the  marshy  and  low  locations  and 
near  stagnant  waters,  are  liable  to  fevers  and  fluxes  of  various  types,  and 
require  acclimatizing  before  they  can  enjoy  health.  These,  however,  aje 
only  exceptions  to  the  genei'al  salubrity  of  the  state.  Nine  tenths  of  the 
sutfee  of  the  state  are  susceptible  of  agricultural  improvement  The  river 
bottoms  are  highly  fertile,  and  the  rich  level  uplands  of  the  interior  ai*  un- 
surpassed as  fanning  lands.  Kne  prairies,  interspersed  with  groves  of  tim- 
ber, sometimes  marshy,  but  more  frequentiy  dry  and  elevated,  occupy  a 
considerable  area.  The  southeastern  and  eastern  parts  are  hilly,  but  the 
lands  are  by  no  means  poor  even  on  the  hills,  and  the  slopes  are  always 
excellent.  On  the  whole,  Ohio  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive countries  of  the  world. 

The  moat  important  and  useful  minerals  are  abundant.  Coal,  iron,  Bsdt 
and  limestone,  the  two  first  in  the  northeast  chiefly,  ai-e  found  in  most  parts 
of  the  state ;  and  marble  and  freestone,  when  adapted  for  arehitectuitd  pur- 
poses, and  gypsum,  are  of  frequent  occun'cnce.  Chalybeate  spiings,  useful 
for  medidnal  purposes,  are  niunerous.  The  foreste  pi-oduce  black  walnut, 
various  species  of  oak,  hickory,  sugar  maple,  beech,  birch,  poplar,  ash,  syca- 
more, pawpaw,  buckeye,  cherry,  dogwood,  elm,  hornbeam,  and  many  other 
timbers  v^uable  for  cabinet  work,  building,  and  other  purposes.  The  coun- 
try abounds  in  game  of  every  sort. 

In  IS.'iO,  Ohio  had  a  population  of  1,980,408  souls,  or  one  mhabitant  to 
about  every  thirteen  acres ;  and  its  distribution  to  the  several  counties  was 
in  the  (bllowing  proportions  : 


Adams.... 

-.19,828.. 

..      55.. 

.18,883 

Bntlar 

..30,429 

Allen  ..... 

..      34.. 

..12,109 

..17,683 

Ashland  ... 

..23,792 

..19,272 

Ashtftbulft . 

-.28,766 

Athens..  „ 

..i8,ne- 

..      S8. 

..18,216 

Clermont  .. 

..80,0M 

.11,888 
..84,600 

BelmoBt... 

..83;766. 

..    88*.. 

..88,444 

Brown.... 

..26,520. 

..    812.. 

..27,882 

Oosbooton. . 

..25,630 

328....  22,178 
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Crawford 18,167 

Cayalioga 47,745. 

Darke 20.111. 

Defiance 6,047. 

Delaware 21,( 

Erie 18^ 

Fairfieia 29,( 

Fayette 12,4 

Frnntlin 41,310. 

Pulton 7,780 

Gallia 15,866 

Geauga 17,827 

Greene 21,460 

Gnornsey 30,273. 

Hamilton. ...153,423. 

Hancook 16,725. 

Hardin ; 

Harrison 11 

Highiand''"".!24;952. 

Hooking 14,002. 

Holmes 2) 

Jackson 1' 

Jefieraon 2 

Enos 2 

Lake 14,616. 

Lawrenoe 14,920. 

Liekiiw 88,781. 

Logan 18,681 

Loraine 26,824 

Lneaa 12,220 

Madison 9,946 

Mahoning 28,646 

Marion 12,597. 

Medina 24,411 

Meigs 17,924. 
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-.20,274 
..  6,966 
..21,817 


..17,068 
-17,827 
-21,946 


~    WhlW         Colored 
COUNTIES.         Persono,       PerBoiu. 

Meroer 7,401.-.  811... 

Miajna 24,398..-  598... 

Monroe 28,281....  70... 

Montgomery  ..87,078 246... 

Morgan 28,615.-.  TO... 

Morrow 20,270....  10... 

Muskingum . .  .44,421 628 . . . 

Ottawa 3,307....  1... 

Paulding 1,766...,  1... 

Pecry 20,746...,  29... 

Pickaway 20,606....  413... 

Pike 10,327....  020... 

Portage 24,337.,,.  82,.. 

Preble 21,662,,,,  74... 

Putnam 7,210....  11-. 

Biohland 30,884....  45... 

Eosa :., 30,207. -,1,867... 

Sandusky 14,257...,  48... 

Sciota 18,214.-.  154... 

Seneca 26,054....  161... 

Shelby 13,634.-.  824... 

Stark 89,733.,..  145... 

Summit 27,422..,.  63.. 

Trambull 30,466.,..  35,. 

Tusoarawas  ,,.31,672....  89.. 

Union 12,076....  128... 

VanWert 4,708..,.  47-. 

Vinton 9,246..,,  107.. 

Warren 24,930.-.  601... 

Washington  ...29,149....  391., 

Wayne 82,953.,.,  28.. 

Williama 8,018....  —  .. 

Wood 9,139....  18.. 

Wyandott 11,243..,.  49,. 

Total. ...1,956,108.., 24,300. 1 


.24,410 
.21,786 
,  7,221 


.29,540 
.82,081 
.  8,018 
.  9,157 


Total , 1,016,350.. 


1800.* 45,028.. 

1820!!!!!!'".    576,572.'.' 

1880 928,329.. 

1840 1,602,122.. 


,.1,930,408.. 


The  number  of  dwelling-houses  in  the  state  in  1850  was  336,098,  ov  one 
dwelling  to  every  5.9  persons ;  and  the  femilies  numbered  848,523,  or  5,7 
to  each  family.  He  deaths  in  1849-50  ajDOunted  to  28,949,  or  one  in  C8.4 
of  tlie  whole  people. 
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Mining,  though  not  a  principal  occupation  in  Ohio,  is  nevertheless  an  ex- 
tensive one  ;  and  in  the  dsvelcjimeat  of  its  mineral  resources  the  state  has 
been  eminentiy  progressive.  The  priudpal  minerals  pi-oduced  are  iron,  bit- 
uminous coal,  and  salt,  but  it  has  abundance  of  otbera,  of  which  the  future 
will  take  advantage.  The  production  of  pig  iron  in  1 850  amounted  to  52,658 
tons,  of  iron  castings  to  37,399  tons,  and  of  wrought  ii'on  to  14,416  tons ; 
in  1840  the  production  was  35,236  tons  cast  iron,  and  7,466  tons  wrought 
iron :  and  the  capital,  etc.,  at  both  periods  as  follows : 

Hindaof.  Number  Capital  ViJne  of  Hnnds  Vslua  of 

Metal  Made.  of  Works.  Investeii.  Baw  Material,  stc.      Employed.  pfoiiucla. 

Pig  iron 35 #1,603,000 f  630,037 2,415 #1,265,850 

Caatiton 183 2,063,660 I,199,T90 2,758 3,009,350 

ffroughtiron  ....  11 620,800 604,498 703 1,076,192 


The  agricultural  capacities  of  Ohio  are  surpassed  hy  those  of  no  other 
state.  It  is  decidedly  the  finest  wheat  country  in  the  world,  and  for  grazing 
and  eatcle  and  sheep  feeding  it  has  scai-cely  an  equal.  The  cereal  ci'ops  in 
millions  of  bushels  Hiay  be  estimated — wheat  at  15,  oats  at  22,  Indian  com 
at  68,  and  the  crops  of  bucliwheat  and  rye  each  at  two  million  bushels. 
Barley  is  rarely  produced,  and  may  be  said  to  be  unltnown  to  Ohio  agricul- 
ture. Hemp  and  flax,  tobacco,  potatoes  ai-e  valuable  OTOps,  and  3,re  gi-own 
in  considerable  quantities.  Live  stock  consists  of  513,625  horses,  2,180 
mules,  1,103,811  cattle,  3,812,707  sheep,  and  1,673,178  hogs,  valued  at 
$33,269,135.  The  wool,  pork,  beef,  and  other  animal  products  from  this 
state  are  of  a  veiy  superior  quality ;  the  slaughter  of  hogs  for  packing  in 
Cindnnati  and  some  other  towns  is  immense.  The  forest,  orchard,  and 
garden  contribute  also  materially  to  the  general  wealbh.  In  1850  there  were 
143,887  farms  under  cultivation. 

The  maniiiacturing  industry  of  Ohio  permeates  almost  every  branch  of 
the  loeehanic  arts.  Machinery  is  made  on  an  extensive  scale ;  hardware  of 
all  kinds  is  manufactured,  and  metal  workers  generally  form  a  numerous 
class.  In  the  manufeeture  of  woollen  goods  130  fectoriesare  employed,  and 
a  capital  of  $870,220  invested;  the  quantity  of  wool  consumed  in  1850  was 
1,657,736  lbs.,  and  the  value  of  all  raw  material,  fuel,  etc,  was  $578,433; 
the  hands  employed  numbered  1,201,  andtheproducts  were  1,374,087  yards 
of  doth  and  65,000  pounds  of  yarn,  together  valued  at  $1,111,037.  There 
were  at  the  same  period  eight  cotton  fectories  in  the  state,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  amounting  to  $379,000 ;  cotton  consumed  4,270  bales,  whidi  with 
fuel,  etc.,  was  valued  at  $227,060 ;  hands  employed  401 ;  products  280,000 
vai-ds  sheeting,  and  433,000  pounds  of  yam  and  thread,  valued  at  $394,790. 
The  capital  invested  in  the  woollen  manufactures  in  1840  was  $537,985, 
and  in  those  of  cotton  goods  $113,500.  Silk,  flax  and  mixed  goods  are  also 
made  to  some  extent,  and  a  lai^e  capital  is  employed  in  the  leather  trade. 
Distilleries,  flouring  mills,  paper  mills,  etc.,  are  established  in  most  of  the 
counties.  The  number  of  prwiuctive  establishments,  maiufacturing  to  the 
value  of  $500  aird  upwards  annually,  in  1850,  was  10,550,  of  which  num- 
ber nearly  one-sixth  were  located  in  Hansilton  county. 

The  direct  foreign  commerce  of  Ohio  is  comparatively  small ;  but  it  has 
nevertheless  a  considerable  trade  with  Canada.  The  value  of  the  exports  ia 
the  year  ending  30th  June,  1850,  amounted  to  $217,632,  and  of  the  im- 
ports to  $583,504.     The  coastwise  trade  of  Ohio  on  the  lakes,  and  its  trade 
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on  the  Ohio  River,  and  by  the  course  of  its  railroads  and  canals,  is  immense. 
The  shipping  enroUed  in  the  several  diatriots  amounted  in  1850  to  62,462 
tons. 

In  November,  1850,  thoi-u  were  m  the  state  57  hanks  aad  branches,  the  con- 
dition of  which  in  the  aggregate  presented  the  following  features:  liabilities — 
capital  $8,718,866,  circulatioa  111,059,760,  deposits  $5,310,555,  and  other 
items  $1,649,745 ;  and  assets — Sloans  and  discounte  $17,039,593,  stodia 
$2,320,891,  real  estate  $451,693,  other  investments  $460,893,  due  hy  other 
banks  $3,373,372,  notes  of  other  hanks  $1,195,655,  specie  funds  $98,460, 
and  apede  $3,750,537.  The  banks  of  Ohio  consist  of  thi-ee  classes,  viz. ; 
Independent  Banks,  of  which  there  are  eleven,  Old  Banks,  five,  and  the 
State  Bank  and  branches,  forty-one. 

Ohio  has  completed  several  magnificent  works  of  internal  improvement. 
Railroads  and  canals  traverse  it  ia  every  direction.  The  Ohio  Canal  con- 
nects die  waters  of  Lake  Erie  at  Cleveland  with  those  of  the  Ohio  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  is  309  miles  long ;  the  Walhonding  Canal  extends  along  the  val- 
ley of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  from  Koscoe  on  the  Ohio  Canal  to  Ro- 
chester, a  distance  of  25  miles ;  the  Hocking  Canal  leaves  the  Ohio  Canal  at 
Carroll,  and  traverses  the  left  bank  of  the  Hocking  River  to  Athens,  56 
miles ;  the  Miami  Canal  and  extension  extends  from  Cincinnati  to  its  juitc- 
tion  with  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  181  miles  ;  the  Warren  county  Ca- 
nal, 19  miles  long,  the  Sidney  Feeder,  13  miles  long,  and  the  St,  Mary's 
Peeder,  1 1  mOes  long,  are  brandies  of  the  Miami  Canal,  and  extension ;  the 
Muskingum  Impiovement  extendi  from  the  Ohio  Canal  at  Dresden  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mn&kmgum  River,  91  miles;  and  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  Ca^ 
nal  (Mahoning)  extends  fiom  the  Ohio  Canal  at  Bolivar  to  the  Ohio  River, 
a  distance  of  86  miles,  and  unites  with  the  Pennsylvania  Canals  at  the  state 
line.  The  tolls  collected  on  all  the  canals  in  1849  amounted  to  $740,463. 
The  principal  railroads  in  the  state  aie  as  follows ; 


Railrouds. 

Lake  Shore ,. 

Little  Miami 

Mud  Biver  anil  Lake  Erie  . . 

Mansfieid  and  Newark 

Ohio  end  Indintm 

Ohio  and  Mississippi 

Ohio  and  Pennsjlyania 

Snulusky  and  Mansfield 

'5oioto  and  Hoeking  Valley  .. 
Toledo  and  ClevelMid 


.  16 


BelfontidnB  and  Indiana  118 

Cen',ral 137 

Cinciimati  nad  Belpre  121 

Cincinnati  and  Dayton  60 

Cincinnati  and  Hill'<boio  37 

Cleveland  and  Erie  SO 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  P8 

Cleveland  and  WellsviEe  uO 

ColumbuB  and  Cleveland  140 

Columbus  and  Lake  Erie  39 

Bayton  and  Springield  24 

Findlay 16 

flreenville  and  Miami  20 

Hamilton  and  Eaton  20 

Of  these  37  roaiK,  6*^0  miles  weie  m  opi,ration  in  1850,  and  1,341  in  course 
of  construction.  The  cost  so  iW  as  completed  had  been  up  to  June  of  that 
year  $12,768,000  Besides  tht,se  highways  the  state  has  a  number  of  fine 
macadamized  roads,  plank-roads,  and  ordinary  roads  traverse  every  county. 

The  schools  of  Ohio  are  scarcely  inferior  in  efficiency  to  those  of  Ma^a- 
ohusetts  and  New-York.  The  common  school  fund  amounts  to  $616,626 ; 
the  greater  portion  of  school  moneys,  however,  are  derived  from  taxation. 
In  1849,  the  amount  distributed  to  the  several  districts  was  $293,159.  The 
whole  number  of  school  districts  is  6,826,  and  of  common  schools  5,042, 
which  have  on  their  rolls  90,464  scholars.  The  principal  collegiate  institu- 
tions are — the  University  at  Athens,  founded  1804 ;  Miami  University  at 
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Osfffrd,  founded  1809 ;  Fraaklin  College  at  New  Athens,  Western  Eeserve 
Collie  at  HudsOH,  Kenyon  College  at  Gambier,  Granville  College,  Marietta 
College,  Oberlin  Collie,  Cincinnati  College,  to  which  medical  and  law  schools 
are  attached ;  St,  Xavier's  College,  and  Woodward  College,  also  at  CSn- 
cinnati,  Ohio  Wedeyan  Uiiivei-sity  at  Delaware,  etc.  Theological  schools 
are  attached  to  Kenyon  College,  the  Western  Beserve  College,  and  seyeral 
others.  Lane  Seminajy  at  Cincinnati  is  a  celebrated  institution  belon^ng 
to  the  Presbyterians.     Several  of  these  institutions  are  in  high  repute. 

The  most  nnmei-ous  religious  denominaliona  are  the  Episcopal  Methodists, 
Baptists  and  Presbyterians.  The  Episcopalian  Protestants,  the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  also  many  communicants,  and  the  mi- 
nor churches  are  represented  in  the  laiget  cities. 

The  constitution  of  Ohio  grants  the  right  of  voting  to  all  male  dfizens  21 
years  of  age.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives ;  Senators,  who  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  30  years  of  ^e, 
are  chosen  for  two  years,  and  Representatives,  who  must  he  35  years  of  age, 
for  one  year,  ITie  General  Assembly  has  the  sole  power  of  enacting  all  3ie 
state  laws,  the  assent  or  sigmtiire  of  the  Governor  not  beii^  necessary  in 
any  case  whatever.  The  Governor  is  chosen  biennially.  The  Judiciary 
consists  of  a  Supreme  Court  with  four  Judges,  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  for 
the  holdmg  of  which  the  8tat«  is  divided  into  19  circuits,  and  several  inferior 
and  local  courts.  Justices  are  elected  by  fie  legislature  for  seven  years. 
Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  have  Special  Superior  Courts,  and  Cincinnati  has 
also  a  Commeroial  Court.  The  institutions  supported  by  the  state  are  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Columbus, 

The  total  revenue  of  Ohio  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  15th  November,  1849, 
amounted  to  $2,937,671,  and  the  diaburaemeats  to  $3,383,136;  surplus 
$554,435.  The  diief  sources  of  income  ai-e  taxes  on  property,  canal  tolls, 
dividends,  rents,  interests,  etc  The  chief  expenses  are  interest  on  foreign 
and  domestic  debt,  repairs  of  canals,  schools,  and  legislative  appropriations. 
The  public  debt  consists  of  domestic  bonds  outstanding,  $529,592  38,  bearing 
interest  $38,557  96  annually,  school  and  trust  fiinds  $1,616,635  59 — ^interest" 
$96,937  54,  and  tlie  foreign  debt  $16,880,983  50 ;  interest  $1,023,358  95 ; 
total  $19,036,300  47— -mtei-est  $1,147,854  45.  The  state  has  assets^ 
$3,007,260  34,  surplus  revenue,  and  public  property  in  canals,  railroads,  etc, 
$3,011,858  71.  The  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  state,  in 
1849,  was  $430,839,085,  on  which  the  state  tax  was  $1,396,347  66. 

Columbus,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sci- 
oto River,  inamediately  below  the  junction  of  the  Olentangy  or  Whitestone. 
The  State  Capitol  is  a  very  handsome  building.  The  streets  are  Imd  out  rec- 
tangularly, and  in  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  public  square  of  ten  acres,  hand- 
somely enclosed.  Franklinton,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  is  con- 
nected with  Columbua  by  a  bridge.  Railroads  connect  it  with  Cincinnati 
and  Cleveland.     Pmulation  in  1850,  17,367 ;  in  1840  it  was  6,048. 

CiNoiNNATi,  the  Queen  city  of  the  West,  is  beaulaliilly  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Ohio.  The  shores  of  the  river  at  thispoint  afford  good 
landing.  The  city,  except  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  is  laid  out  in  streets 
crossing  at  right  angles  ;  it  has  many  handsome  public  buildings,  including 
more  than  100  churches,  several  colleges,  spacious  school  houses,  etc.  The 
commerce  of  Cincinnati  is  immense,  and  it  is  likewise  fJie  principal  seat  of 
Ohio  manufiicturing  industry.  In  1795  it  was  a  mere  village  of  500  inhab- 
itants; in  1810,  it  had  2,640;  in  1830,  9,642;  in  1830,  24,831 ;  in  1840, 
48,338,  and  in  1850  116,108. 
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Sahduskt,  on  the  lake  shore,  is  the  terminus  of  the  Mad  River  and  Erie 
Railroad,  aad  otherwise  a  point  of  importance  connected  with  the  lal(c  and 
interior  trade  of  the  state.  In  1850,  its  population  was  6,434,  and  in  1851, 
7,901,  having  increased  in  one  year  45  per  centum. 

Cleveland,  also  on  the  lake,  and  a  great  raiiraad  centre,  is  situated  on  an 
elevated  plain  at  the  mouth  of  Cuyahoga  River ;  it  has  a  spacious  and  safe 
harhor,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  port  of  the  state.  Its  popu- 
lation has  increased  rapidly ;  in  1840  it  was  6,071 ;  in  1850,  17,074,  and  in 
1851,  21,034.  The  great  increase  in  1850-51  maybe  atti'ibuted  to  the 
flompletion  of  several  lines  of  railroads  terminating  at  this  point, 

Fairfield,  Astabula,  etc.,  are  ports  of  consideration,  and  have  good  har- 
bors. Toledo  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Michigan  railroads.  Hamilton 
and  Dayton  are  important  interior  towns,  Springfield  has  several  lat^e 
manufacturing  establishments ;  and  Zanesville,  Portsmouth,  Marietta,- Chili- 
coUie,  etc.,  are  also  flourishing  places,  on  the  gi-eat  thoroughiares. 

Ohio,  previous  to  1788,  was  an  entire  wilderness ;  in  that  year  a  settle- 
ment was  made  at  Marietta,  and  in  1789,  the  country  was  placed  under  a 
temtorial  government,  and  called  the  "  Western  Territory."  This  name 
apphed  not  only  to  Ohio,  but  to  all  the  district  north-west  of  the  Ohio  River 
to  the  Mississippi,  and  included  the  present  states  of  ladiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan and  Wisoonaln,  At  a  subsequent  period  it  was  known  as  the  "  Territo- 
ry North-west  of  the  Ohio."  The  ordinance  by  which  this  territory  was 
established  forbids  "  slavery"  in  any  future  state  that  may  be  formed  with- 
in this  district.      Ohio  became  a  state  in  1803, 
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Ihdiana  lies  between  the  latitudes  of  37°  45'  and  41°  52'  north,  and  be- 
tween the  lon^tudes  of  84°  43'  and  88"  12'  west.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  lake  and  State  of  Midiigan  ;  east  by  the  State  of  Ohio  ;  south 
by  the  Ohio  River,  which  separates  it  from  Kentuoky ;  and  west  by  the 
State  of  Illinois.  The  state  is  246  miles  long  and  160  miles  broad,  and  has 
an  area  of  36,580  square  miles,  or  23,411,431  acres. 

Indiana  is  in  no  part  mountainous,  hut  that  portion  bordering  on  the  Ohio 
contains  much  broken,  hilly  land.  The  interior  parts,  the  valleys  of  the 
east  and  west  forks  of  White  Eiver,  present  a  gently  undulating  country, 
generally  timbered,  with  occasional  strips  of  rich  bottom  on  the  margin  of 
the  streams.  The  valley  of  the  Wabash,  in  the  lower  part,  is  an  imdulating 
surface  of  forest  and  prairie.  North  of  Terra  Haute,  ttie  land  is  of  the  first 
quality,  fine  forest,  occasionally  opening  into  beautiful  and  fertile  prairies. 
On  the  8t,  Joseph's,  and  across  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Maumee,  are  ex- 
tensive wet  and  dry  prairies,  and  heavily  timbered  lands,  with  a  soil  of  exr 
haustless  fertility.  On  the  shore  of  LakeMidugan  are  sand  lulls,  and  along 
the  Kankakee  extensive  swamps  and  marshes.  The  kinds  of  timber  most 
abundant  are,  oaks  of  various  species,  ash,  beech,  buckeye,  walnut,  cherry, 
sugar  tree,  hickory,  elm,  sassafras,  honey-locust,  with  some  cotton-wood,  syc- 
amore, hackberry  and  mulberry.  The  principal  productions  are  wheat, 
rye,  Indian  com,  oats,  buckwheat,  barley,  potatoes,  etc. 

The  climate  of  Indiana  is  favorable  and  agreeable.  The  winters  are 
milder  and  shorter  than  in  the  Atlantic  states,  and  the  summera  are,  in  gen. 
eral,  not  warmer.     The  spring  commences  about  tlie  middle  of  Fchriiary. 
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The  peach  tlossoms  in  March,  and  the  woods  are  green  in  April.  The 
coiintiy  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  state  is  healthy,  and  the  districts  along 
the  rivers,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  swamps  and  marshes,  are  not  con- 
sidered  insalubrious. 

In  1850  Indiana  contained  988,416  inhabitants,  or  one  person  to  every 
24  acres ;  and  these  were  distributed,  to  the  several  counties  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions ; 

"  "      "         ~     "  White       Colored         l\«ai 


COUNHES.  Feroons. 

Adanifl 5,789... 

AUen 16,817... 

BaTthalomew  .  12,336... 

Benton 1,144... 

Blackford  ....  2,849... 

Boone 11,611... 

Browne 4,827... 

CarroU 10,982... 

Caaa 10,936... 

Clftrk 16,246... 

Clay 7,926... 

Clinton 11,845... 

Crawford 6,523... 

Daviess 10,808... 

Deavbom 20,021... 

D«eatnr 14,951... 

De  Kalb 8,241... 

Delawarj 10,839... 

Dubois 6,800... 

Elkbort 12,674... 

Fayette 10,145... 

Floyd 14,305... 

Fonntiiin 13,201... 

Franklia 17,760....; 

Pulton 6,980....     a.... 

Gibson 10,554. ...217.... 

Grant 10,946....147..., 

Greane 12,288 75..., 

Hamilton 12,504.-.. 180.... 

Hancock 9,596,...  103.... 

Harrison 15,206....  80..., 

Hendricks....  14,047....  36.... 


.  6,615., 
.  7.847., 
.  10,887., 


Hoirurd  . 
Hantiagdo! 
Jackson  . . 

Jasper    B,&ay.. 

Jay 7,017.. 

Jaflarson 23,348.. 

Jennii^ 11,773.. 

Johnson 12,086.. 

Knoi 10,646.. 

Kosciusko....  10542.. 

La  Grange 8,369.. 

l^e 3,990., 

LaPorte 12,070.. 

Lawrence  ....  12,003.. 


CIPSBE 


.  6,797 
.  16,919 
.  12,428 
.  1,144 
.  2,860 
.  11,681 
.  4,846 
.  11,015 
.  11,021 


.  62... 


COUNTIES. 

Madison 12,35H,.. 

Marion 23,363... 

Marsball 6.846... 

Martin 5,844... 

Miami 11,293... 

Monroe 11,259... 

Montgomery.. 


17.. 


15,8; 

7,S44   ( 
11,869    ■ 

6,524 
10,352 
20,166 
15,107 

8,261 
10,848 


6,821   ] 
12,690   ■ 
10,217 
14,876 
18,258 


I   Owen. 

Pike  . '. 

Posey 12^451 

PulaaH  .. 2,695 


.  14,502....  74.. 

7,940....     6.. 

6,297....  11- 
10,669-.. .360.. 
11,960... .156.. 
14,741.. -.227.. 

7,259....     9.. 

7,210....  10.. 


.  34... 


10,771 
11,092 
12,818 


Randolph 14,064.. 

Bipley 14,724.. 

Ensh 16,226.. .-am.. - 

6,870....  16... 
Shelby 15,484....  18... 

8,615....     1... 


667.. 
6,102- 


.  42.. 
.     8-. 

.210-...  11,047   ' 


St.  Joseph..,.  10,9i 

1  Sullivan 10,13 

I  Switzerland  ..  12,8f 

;  Tippecanoe  ...  19,21 

1  Tipton 8,5! 

I  Union 6,9( 

'  TanderbuMh  .  11,1! 

I  Vermillior  ««' 


.  12,096 

.  13,101 

.  11,084 

.  10,248 


Warren  .. 
Warriok.i... 
Washington. . 

Wayne 

Wells 

White 

Whitley 

Total.. 


r    POPULATION', 


:e  Persona  .. 
Colored      "      — 

Total.. 


.  18,084 
.  14,576 
.     7,946 


18,615 
14,725 
14,820 
16,445 


16,788... .252... 


.977,605.10,811.. 


12,138 
7,387 
8,811 

17,040 
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3  890 
145  7j8 
339  039 


4  5-0 
147  178 
43  031 


The  number  of  dwellings  ia  the  state  in  1850  was  170,178,  and  of  tam- 
ilies,  171,564,  neaily  equal,  or  in  the  ratio  of  about  5.7  persons  to  eaoh 
dwelling  and  family.  Tfie  deaths  in  1849-50  amounted  to  13,738,  or  one 
death  to  every  77.7  persons. 

The  number  of  blind  persons,  according  to  the  new  census,  was  278,  of 
deaf  and  dumb  517,  of  insane  442,  and  of  idiotic  617;  ofpaupere  there  were 
961,  of  convicts  81,  and  of  persons  of  all  ages  unable  to  read  and  write  75,017. 

The  number  of  Imtos  was  101  973  valued  at  $138  325  552  and  the  value 
of  farming  utensils  was  $6,684  7U9  The  prmupal  agiicultural  piodm,tior  % 
compaied  with  the  sime  ot  1840,  exhibit  the  folkwiDg  results 


4,049373 


8,157965 
51449868 


5.9gl,S)5         5^64 


1,5J5,794         J,iei,Gl8 


cl  aid  products 


And  in  1850  there  was  also  produced  13,366  galloia  of  wine,  17,591 
bushels  dover  seed,  16,986  bushels  grass  and  other  seeds,  35,677  bushels 
flax  seed,  181,518  gallons  maple  molasses.  The  live  stock  consisted  of 
810,475  horses,  7,068  mules  and  asses,  280,052  milch  cows,  37,108  work- 
ing oxen,  385,969  other  homed  cattle,  1,068,413  sheep,  and  2,314,909  hogs, 
in  all  valued  at  $23,002,978 ;  aid  the  pi-oducts  of  animals  were  as  follows — 
wool  2,679,909  lbs.,  butter  12,787,547  lbs.,  cheese  654,808  lbs.,  and  the 
value  of  animals  slaughtered  was  $5,668,374.  'Hie  yield  of  sDk  cocoons 
was  1,591  lbs.,  and  of  bees'  wax  and  honey  830,261  lbs. 

The  manuiacturM  of  Indiana  are  on  a  respectable  footing,  and  are  contin- 
ually being  extended,  both  in  kind  and  amount.  In  1850  the  capital  invest- 
edim  this  branch  of  industry  amounted  to  $7,235,320,  being  an  increase  over 
that  of  1840  of  $3,103,177,  or  75  per  cent.  The  condition  of  the  cotton, 
wool  and  iron  manufactures  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  table ; 
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The  total  number  of  manufitcturing  establishcaents  producing  annuaDy 
$500  and  upwards  was  4,826,  and  the  value  of  goods  manufactured  was 
$19,199,681.     The  value  of  home-made  goods  was  $1,682,918. 

Indiana  does  not  enjoy  a  direct  foreign  commerce,  and  is  dependent  on 
porta  of  other  states  for  outlets.     Most  of  its  surplus  products  are  now  car- 
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ried  to  the  states  eastwai'c!,  via.  the  lakes,  Ohio  River  and  railroads.  Its  ex- 
ports consist  of  pork,  lai'd,  grMn,  etc  Considerable  amounts  of  produce  are  also 
sent  to  New-Orleans  for  shipment.     The  interior  trade  is  rapidly  iacreasiBg. 

There  is  only  one  ehartwed  bank  in  Indiana — the  State  Bank  at  Indianap. 
olis  In  November,  1850,  its  capital  amounted  to  $2,082,958,  its  rarculation 
to  $8,433,455,  its  deposits  to  $630,335,  and  other  liabilities  to  $112,175.  Its 
securities  consisted  of  loans  sad  discounts  $4,395,099,  real  estate  $364,333, 
other  investments  $108,485,  due  by  other  banks  $815,062,  notes  of  other 
banks  $224,842.  It  had  branches  at  Bedford,  EvaMsville,  Fort  Wayne,  In- 
dianapolis, Lafeyette,  Lawrencebuig,  Madison,  Michigan  city.  New  Albany, 
Richmond,  South  Bend,  Terre  Haute  and  Vinceones. 

Indiana  has  numerous  magnifieent  public  works.  The  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal  connects  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  with  those  of  the  Ohio,  and  has  a 
total  length  of  458  miles.  Eastward  it  also  connects  with  the  Canal  sys- 
tem of  Ohio.  The  White  Water  Canal  extends  froni  Lawrenceburg 
to  Cambridge,  76  miles.  These  great  works  have  been  made  at  an  im- 
mense expense,  and  their  completion  has  created  a  commensurate  debt, 
but  the  state  has  lately  surrendered  the  works  to  the  bond  holders  on  their 
assuming  one-half  the  state  debt.  The  railroads  completed  and  in  operation 
are — the  Madison  and  Indianapolis  line,  86  miles  long,  with  a  branch  to 
Shelbyville,  16  miles,  and  thence  branches  to  RushviUe,  20  miles,  and 
Knightstown,  37  miles ;  the  New  Albany  and  Salem  line  to  Crawfordsvilie, 
125  miles;  the  Lafayette  and  Crawfordsville,  28  miles;  the  Columbus, 
Nashville  and  Bloomingfcon  line,  42  miles ;  the  Martinsville  line,  29  miles ; 
the  Indianapolis  Mid  Bellefontaine  Hne,  76  miles ;  the  Indianapolis  and  Peru 
line,  76  miles  ;  the  Indianapolis  and  Lafeyette  line,  69  miles;  the  Terre 
Haute  and  Richmond  line,  via.  Indianapolis,  145  miles ;  the  Jefferson  ville  and 
Columbus  line,  66  miles ;  the  Lawrenoebutg  and  Greeosbuig  line,  42  miles ; 
and  the  Northern  Indiana  line,  76  miles.     Numerous  others  are  projected. 

A  new  constitution  has  been  lately  provided  for  iiiis  state ;  it  secures  to 
every  white  male  adult  citizen  and  to  foreigners  who  have  resided  one  year 
in  the  United  States  and  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  the 
right  of  voting.  No  nfgro  or  wmlatto  is  allowed  to  vote,  and  duellists,  pub- 
lic de&ulters,  etc,,  are  disfranchised,  aa  are  also  those  who  bribe,  threateij, 
or  reward  any  elector.   Elections  are  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October. 

The  Le^slature  consists  of  not  more  than  50  senators  and  100  represen- 
tatives ;  senators  are  elected  for  four,  and  representatives  for  two  years,  and 
the  former  must  be  at  least  35  years  of  age,  and  the  latter  31,  at  the  time 
of  election.  Sessions  are  held  biennaEy,  commendng  on  the  Thursday  next 
after  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1S53. 

The  Governor  must  be  at  least  38  years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  resident  of  Indiana  of  five  years'  standing.  He  is  elected  for 
four  years.  The  Governor's  veto  to  any  legislative  act  can  only  be  annulled 
by  a  subse(juent  majority  vote  of  all  the  members  of 'both  houses  acting 
separately.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  must  be  qualified  as  the  Governor. 
The  people  at  lai^e  elect  a  Secretary,  Auditor,  and  Treasurer  of  State. 

The  Judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  in  Circuit  Courts,  tmd 
such  inferior  Courts  as  the  Legislature  may  establish.  The  Justices  and 
other  officers  are  elected  by  the  people. 

The  revenue  of  the  state  for  the  year  ending  31st  Oct.,  1849,  including 
$694,096  balance  from  former  years,  amounted  to  $1,566,339,  and  the  dis- 
burseraents  to  $1,137,398,  leaving  $428,941  in  the  treasury. 

Since  the  adjustment  acts  of  1846  and  1847  the  state  debt  amounta  only 
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to  $6,816,600,  of  which  14,941,000  bear  mtercst  at  the  rate  of5  per  cent., 
and  die  residue  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  1>2  per  cent.  The  canal  bond 
holders  assume  an  equal  amount  of  debt. 

The  State  Institutions  are  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  Institute 
for  the  Blind  at  Indianapolis,  and  Ute  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

The  School  Fund  amounts  to  1715,748.  The  common  schools  are  under 
the  chaise  of  a  State  Superintendent,  aud  in  1850  numbered  5,899  schools, 
and  the  number  of  scholars  was  about  375,000.  The  census  states  that  In- 
diana has  83  colleges  at  which  5,290  students  were  under  tuition.  In  this 
Humber  many  academies  must  be  counted.  The  principal  are  the  Indiana 
State  University  at  Bloomington,8t.. Gabriel's  ColWe  at  Vincennes,  Hano- 
ver College  at  South  Hanover,  Wabash  College  at  Crawfordsville,  Indiana 
Ashbury  University  at  Greencastle,  and  Franklin  College,  which  together 
had  in  1850,  339  students.  There  is  a  law  department  to  fie  State  Univer- 
sity and  Medical  Colleges  at  La  Poite  and  Indianapolis.'  The  Indiana  The- 
ological Seminary,  a  Presbyterian  school,  is  located  at  South  Hanover.  The 
total  number  of  ubraries  in  the  state  is  1,017,  and  of  volumes  75,416 ;  and 
the  press  consists  of  98  publications,  which  have  an  aggregate  drculation  of 
17,893  copies,  chiefly  issued  weekly. 

The  Methodists,  Baptists  and  Presbyterians  are  the  numerieally  prepon- 
derating religious  denomiualions.  The  Episcopalians  and  Catholics  also 
have  numerous  churches.  The  whole  number  of  churches  are  stated  at 
1,892,  and  the  value  of  church  property  is  assessed  at  f  1,499,718. 

Indian AFOLie,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
west  fork  of  White  River,  and  is  the  centi-e  of  the  st-ate  system  of  railroads. 
The  state-house  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  buildings  in  the  west.  It  is 
180  feet  long,  by  80  feet  wide,  and  45  feet  high,  with  an  appropriate  dome. 
It  is  built  after  the  model  of  the  Paithenon  at  Athens,  with  a  portico  on 
each  fi'ont,  having  10  Doric  columns,  and  has  elegant  halls  for  the  two 
houses  of  the  legislature,  a  court-room  and  rotunda.     Population  8,034. 

La  Fayette  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wabash  River,  at  the  head 
of  steamboat  navigation,  and  is  a  place  of  commeroiaj  importance. 

Nbw-Albaby,  on  the  Ohio,  is  a  large  and  flourishing  town,  containing  a 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments,  Jbffbrsonvillb,  opposite  Louis- 
ville, is  the  site  of  the  state-prison.  Madison  is  a  lai-ge  and  flourishing  vil- 
lage, with  great  natural  facilities.  Population  in  1850,  8,037.  Evans- 
viLLB  is  also  an  important  point,  and  the  southern  terminus  of  the  canal. 
Vbvav,  a  Swiss  colony,  has  a  fine  location,  aud  is  prettily  iMd  out,  being 
surrounded  by  vineyards ;  LAWRBHCEseRG,  below  the  mouth  of  the  White- 
water, has  an  extensive  trade,  aiid  is  eow  a  place  of  some  importance ;  Naw- 
Habmony,  founded  by  the  German  Harmonites,  and  subsequently  purchased 
hy  Mr.  Owen,  the  eminent  socialist,  is  a  flourishing  settlement.  ViNOBNUBe 
is  the  oldest  town  in  the  state.  Tbrrb  Hactb,  on  the  national  road,  and 
LooAHSPORT,  on  the  Wabash,  are  considerable  towns.  Richmond,  on  the 
western  state  line ;  Michisan  City,  at  the  base  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  the 
only  lake  port  in  the  state;  CoviNGroff,  on  the  Wabash,  are  places  of  note. 

ViKCEHSEs  was  originally  settled  by  French  soldiers  from  Canada.  This 
occurred  in  1702,  Separated  from  the  world,  they  became  assimilated 
to  the  savages,  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  and  with  whom  they 
intermarried.  In  1763,  Indiana  came  into  possession  of  the  British, 
The  revolution  gave  it  to  the  United  States,  the  government  of  which 
granted  it  to  the  inhabitants  who  had  taken  sides  with  the  patri- 
ots.    The  fort  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was  built  in  1778,  as 
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a  protection  against  the  savages.  The  inhabitants  at  that  time,  consisted  of 
French,  Canadians  and  Indians.  Wayne's  victory  and  the  treaty  of  1797, 
put  an  end  lo  hostilities.  Incited  by  the  Br  h  h  I  d  commenced 
depredations,  and  committed  a  number  of  m     1  lyiO  II,  in  conse- 

quence of  which  Gen.  Harrison  was  despatch  <J  hj  these  savage 

marauders.     The  battle  of  Tippecanoe  comp  1!  d    h  m  ue  for  peace. 

In  1816,  Indiana  took  her  place  as  a  state  of  h    U  d  f  rmed  a  con- 

stitution for  its  own  government.  Since  that  p  d  !  p  dly  progressed 
in  population  and  wealth,  but  unfortunately  has  d      large  public 

debt  which  still  continues  to  enthrall  the  energies  of  the  people,  and  must 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  remain  unpaid.  The  resources  of  the  state,  how- 
ever, ate  ample,  and  full  provision  has  been  made  for  its  ultimate  liquidation- 
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Illinois,  so  celebrated  for  the  extent  of  its  prairies,  is  situated  between 
370  and  42°  SO'  N.  latitude,  and  between  67°  49'  and  91"=  30'  W.  longitude : 
and  is  bounded  north  by  the  Slate  of  Wisconsin  ;  east  by  the  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  State  of  Indiana;  south-east  and  aoulh  by  the  Ohio  River,  which 
separates  it  from  Kentucky,  and  west  by  the  Mississippi  River,  which  flows 
from  the  north  southward  between  it  and  the  states  of  Iowa  and  Missouri, 
tn  extreme  length  it  is  372  miles,  and  in  extreme  breadth  210  miles; 
having  an  area  of  55,05-5  square  miles,  or  35,235,209  acres. 

The  surface  is  generally  level ;  (he  southern  and  the  northern  parts  of 
the  state  are  somewhat  broken  and  hilly,  but  no  where  rising  to  an  eleva- 
tion deserving  the  nanie  of  a  mountain.  That  portion  of  the  state  aoutli  of 
a  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia,  is 
mostly  covered  with  limber;  thence  northward,  prairie  predominates.  "  The 
eye  sometimes  wanders  over  immense  plains  covered  with  grass,  finding  no 
limit  to  its  vision  but  the  distant  horizon  ;  while  more  frequently  it  wanders 
from  grove  to  grove,  and  from  one  point  of  woodland  to  another,  charmed 
and  refreshed  by  an  endless  variety  of  scenic  beamy."  A  range  of  bluffs 
commences  on  the  margin  of  the  Mississippi  (a  short  distance  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,)  and  extends  north  of  the  Des  Moines  Rapids,  some- 
times rising  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge,  but  most  generally  at  a  few 
mil^  distance,  having,  between  the  bluffs  and  the  river,  a  strip  of  alluvial 
formation  of  most  exhaustless  fertility.  The  soil  throughout  the  state  is 
generally  very  fertile.  The  forest  trees  most  abundant  are  oak,  of  various 
kinds,  walnut,  ash,  elm,  sugar-maple,  locust,  hackberry,  buckeye,  sycamore, 
&c.  Lead  is  a  very  important  mineral  production  of  this  state ;  copper  and 
iron  ores  exist.  Coal  abounds  in  the  bluffe;  and  several  fine  salt  springs 
exist  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  Vegetable  productions  are  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  cotton,  hemp,  flas,  to- 
bacco, the  castor  bean,  &e. 

A  large  part,  probably  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  state,  is  covered 
with  prairies.  A  common  error  has  prevailed  that  the  prairie  laud  is 
wet  Much  of  it  is  undulating  and  entirely  dry.  Prairie  is  a  French 
word  signifying  meadow,  and  is  applied  to  any  description  of  surface  thai  is 
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destitute  of  timber  and  bmahwood,  and  clothed  with  grass.  Wet,  drj, 
level  and  undulating  are  terms  of  description  merely,  and  apply  to  prairies 
in  the  same  sense  as  they  do  to  forest  lands. 

Ltvel  prairie  is  sometimes  wet ;  the  water  not  running  off  freely  is  left  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  soil,  or  evaporated  by  the  sun.  Crawfish  throw  up  their 
hillocks  in  this  soil,  and  the  farmer  who  cultivates  it  will  find  his  labors  im- 
peded by  the  water. 

In  the  southern  part,  that  is,  south  of  the  national  road,  leading  from 
Terre  Haute  to  the  Mississippi,  the  prairies  are  comparatively  small,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  thi^e  of  several  miles  in  width,  to  those  which  contain  only 
a  few  acres.  As  we  go  northward,  they  widen  and  extend  on  the  more  ele- 
vated ground  between  the  water  courses  to  a  vast  distance,  and  are  fre- 
quently from  six  to  twelve  miles  in  width..  Their  borders  are  by  no  means 
uniform.  Long  points  of  timber  project  into  the  prairies,  and  line  the  banks 
of  the  streams,  and  points  of  prairie  project  into  the  timber  between  these 
streams.  In  many  instances  are  copses  and  groves  of  timber,  from  one  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand  acres,  in  the  midst  of  prairies,  like  islands  in  the 
ocean.  This  is  a  common  feature  in  the  country  between  the  Sangamon 
River  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  state.  The 
lead  mine  re^on,  both  in  this  state  and  the  Wisconsin  Territory,  abounds 
in  these  groves. 

The  origin  of  these  prairies  has  caused  much  speculation.  We  might 
as  well  dispute  about  the  origin  of  forests,  upon  the  assumption  that  the  na- 
tural covering  of  the  earth  was  grass.  Probably  one-half  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, in  a  state  of  nature,  was  praities  or  barrens.  Much  of  it,  like  our 
western  prairies,  was  covered  with  a  luxuriant  coat  of  grass  and  herbage. 
The  steppes  of  Tartary,  the  pampas  of  South  America,  the  savannas  of  the 
southern  and  the  prairies  of  the  western  states,  designate  similar  tracts  of 
country.  Mesopotamia,  Syria  and  Judea  had  their  ancient  prairies,  on 
which  the  patriarchs  fed  their  flocks.  Missionaries  in  Burmah  and  travel- 
lers in  the  interior  of  Africa  mention  the  same  description  of  country. 
Where  the  tough  sward  of  the  prairie  is  once  formed,  timber  will  not  take 
root.  Destroy  this  by  the  plough,  or  by  any  other  method,  and  it  is  soon  con- 
verted into  forest  land.  There  are  large  tracts  of  country  in  the  older  set- 
tlements, where,  thirty  or  forty  years  since,  the  farmers  mowed  tbeir  hay, 
that  are  now  covered  with  a  forest  of  young  timber  of  rapid  growth. 

Estensive  prairies  existed  tn  the  Atlantic  states  at  the  period  of  the  first 
visits  of  Europeans.  Captain  John  Smith  noticed  them  when  he  visited  the 
Chesapeake.  The  late  Mungo  Park  describes  the  annual  burning  of  the 
plains  of  Mandingo  in  Western  Africa,  in  the  same  manner  as  one  would 
describe  the  prairie  fires  of  the  western  states. 

The  term  barrens,  in  the  western  dialect,  does  not  indicate  poor  (and,  but 
a  species  of  surface  of  a  mixed  character,  unitmg  forest  and  prairie.  These 
are  called  "  openings"  in  Michigan  and  northern  Illinois.  The  timber  is 
generally  scattering,  of  a  rough  and  stunted  ^pearance,  interspersed  with 
patchesof  hazel  and  brushwood,  and  there  the  contest  between  the  fire 
and  timber  is  kept  up,  each  striving  for  the  mastery. 

In  the  early  settlements  of  Kentucky,  much  of  the  country  below  and 
south  of  Green  River  presented  a  dwarfish  and  stunted  growth  of  timber, 
scattered  over  the  surface  or  collected  in  clumps,  with  hazel  and  shubbery 
intermixed.  This  appearance  led  the  first  explorers  to  the  inference  that 
the  soil  itself  must  necessarily  be  poor,  to  produce  so  scanty  a  growth  of 
limber,  and  they  gave  the  name  barrens  to  the  whole  tract  of  country.     Long 
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since  it  has  been  asoertained  tliat  this  description  of  land  is  amongst  the 
moat  productive  soil  in  the  state,  -  The  term  barren  has  since  received  a 
very  extensive  application  throughout  the  west.  Lilte  all  other  tracts  ot 
country,  the  barrens  present  a  considerable  diversity  of  soil.  In  general, 
however,  the  surface  is  more  uneven  or  rolling  than  me  prairies,  and  sooner 
d^enerates  into  ravines  and  sink-holes.  These  tracts  are  almcKt  invariably 
healthy  ;  they  possess  a  greater  abunditnce  of  pure  springs  of  water,  and 
the  soil  is  better  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  produce,  and  all  descriptions  ot 
seasons,  wet  and  dry,  than  tke  deeper  and  richer  mould  of  the  bottoms  and 
prairie. 

The  Mississippi,  Ohio  and  Wabash  rivers  form  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  boundary  of  the  state.  The  Big  Muddy,  Kaskasbia,  Dlinois  and  Rock 
rivers,  and  many  smaller  streams,  empty  themselves  into  the  Mis^sippi 
Eiver.  Chicago  River  empties  into  Lake  Michigan.  Vermillion,  Embaf- 
ras  and  Little  Wabash  into  the  Wabash,  and  Saline  and  Big  Bay  Creeks 
into  the  Ohio  River, 

The  climate  of  Illinois  is,  in  general,  excellent.  In  the  south  it  is  suffi- 
caently  mild  to  i-Mse  cotton,  and  peacJies  come  to  maturity  in  the  most 
northerly  districts.  Except  on  the  river-bottoms  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  swamps,  the  state  is  healthy  and  free  iixim  endemic  diseases. 

The  minerals  of  Illinois  are  various.  Iron  and  bituminous  coal  are  abun- 
dant, and  native  copper,  in  small  quantities,  has  been  found  in  the  eouthem 
counties.  The  moat  important  of  these  productions,  however,  is  the  vast 
quantities  of  lead  which  exist  in  the  neighborhood  of  Galena,  Ihe  mines  of 
which  are  the  richest  in  the  world.  The  ore  is  generally  found  in  hori- 
zontal strata,  of  various  depths,  and  the  yield  of  pure  metal  averages  75  per 
cent.  The  lead  region  extends  from  Galena,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state, 
being  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy  a 
district  200  miles  long  and  60  broad.  Mining  opei'ations  have  been  carried 
on  in  this  region  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  quantity  of  lead 
smelted  has  been  immense.  Salt  is  manufttctured  on  the  Saline  River,  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Brownsville,  on  Muddy  G'eek. 

Illinois  conttuned,  in  1850,  a  population  of  851,470,  or  one  person  to  eve- 
ry 41  acres ;  and  its  distribution  to  the  several  coimties  was  in  the  following 
proportions : — 
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.,.10,641. 

Effingham.., 

...  8,792. 

Franklin..: 

...  6,648- 

Inlton 

...22,492- 

Qallfttin 

...   5,109- 

,,.12,869. 

Grundy  

...  8,021. 

Haaoook.,,. 

...  4,610. 

Henry 

...  3,807. 

Iroquois 

Jttotson.... 
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...  8,083- 
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COUNTIES.  Persona. 

Jo  DaTiesa 18,S86.. 

Johnson 4,096.. 

Kane 16.697.. 

Kandall -7,724.. 

Ifnoi 18,221.. 

Lake 14,187.. 

La  Salle 17,799.. 

Lawvenoo 5,843.. 

Livingaton 1 ,552 . . 

Logan 5,1M.. 

MoDoQoogli 7,611.. 

MoHeni-y 14,977.. 

McLean 10,121.. 

MaooD 3,988.. 

Macoupin 12^2.. 

Madison 19,990.. 

Marion 6,716.. 

Marahall 6,178... 

Massac 4,070... 

Mason 6,898.. 

Menard 6,828.. 

Mercer 6^4.. 

Monroe  .........  7,638.. 

Montgomery 0,258 . . 

Morgan 15,939... 

Moultrie 3,236... 

Ogle S,990... 

Peoria 17,461... 

Perry 5,267... 

Pike 18,785... 


..  4,113 
..16,703 
..  7,780 
. .  18,279 


.  5,292 
.  1,652 
.  5,128 


.  6,180 
.  4,092 
.  6,021 


..17^47 
..  5,278 
..18,819 


COUNTIES,  PetsoDs. 

Pope 8,871. 

Piatt 1,606. 

Pulaski 2,257. 

Putnam 3,020. 

RaniJoiph 10,697. 

Bichland 4,002. 

Rock  Island 6,936. 

St-Claiv 19,600. 

Saline 6,496- 

Sangamon 18,983. 

Solinjler 10,547. 

Scott 7,902. 

Shelby 7,762. 

Stark 8,710. 

Stephenson 11,658. 

Taiewell 12,016. 

Union 7,570. 

Vermillion 11,482. 

Wobaah 4,640. 

Wan-en 8,162. 

Washington  ....  6,929.. 

Wayne 6,822. 

White 8,916. 

Whiteside 6,859. 

Will 13,670. 

Williamson 7,149. 

Winnebi^ 11,761. 

Woodford. 4,i]6. 

Total 846,104 
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..__...  4,410 

6,806      851,470 


Totnl 


..446,644 400,460 846,104 

..     2,766 2,610 5,366 

..448,400 40S,070 861,470 


PHOOREaaivB 


-  11,501 613- 


..168 12,282 ~     — 

..917 55,211 42,929 349.6 

.,747 167,446 102,234 185.2 

.  .331 470,188 318,738 202.8 


155,001 1,637.. 

1840 472,254 3,598.. 

846,104 6,866 — aoi,iiv oio^i la.v 

The  whole  number  of  dwelling  houses  in  tlie  state  on  the  1st  June,  1850, 
amouuted.  to  146,544,  or  a  ratio  of  one  house  to  every  5.8  persons,  and  the 
number  of  fomlliea  was  1.49,150  or  5.7  persons  to  each  family.  The  aggre- 
gate ii«mber,of  deaths  during  the  year  1849-50  was  11,619,  or  a  relative 
mortality  of  oue  death  to  every  73.3  persons. 

The  industrial  purauits  of  the  people  are  chiefly  agricultural,  but  there  are 
laige  numbers  employed  in  mining,  especially  in  the  north-west,  and  still 
larger  numbers  employed  in  manufectures  and  commeroe.  The  commerce 
of  Chicago  alone  is  greater  than  that  of  several  of  the  maritime  states,  and 
the  interior  trade  thence  permeates  to  the  Ohio  and  back  to  its  western 
limits.     The  industry  of  iMs  state,  indeed,  is  of  the  most  varied  description. 
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Mining  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  production  of  lead  and  iron  ;  the  former 
in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  state  near  Galena,  and  the  latter  in  a  major- 
ity of  the  counties.  Coal  is  mined  in  the  southern  counties.  Copper,  zinc, 
etc.,  also  are  abund^t. 

The  iine  prairies  of  Illinois  form  the  best  of  agricultural  lands,  and  are 
equally  adapted  to  oatde  raising  and  sheep  farming.  The  crops  from  the 
virgin  soils  are  immense,  and  the  quality  of  the  several  gi'ains  produced 
compares  favorably  with  the  best  m  the  United  States.  The  wheat  crop  of 
1850  is  estimated  to  have  been  9,800,000  bushels,  that  of  oats  6,200,000 
bushels,  and  of  Indian  corn  58,000,000  bushels.  The  crops  of  barley,  rye, 
and  buckwheat  are  very  smail,  and  avei'age  less  than  200,000  bushels  each. 
Hemp  and  flax  are  grown  to  a  considerable  amount ;  also  tobacco.  Live 
stock  is  abundant,  and  the  products  of  the  dairy  very  valuable.  Animal 
■products,  as  beef,  pork,  wool,  etc,  are  exported  largely.  In  1850,  the  num- 
ber of  farms  under  cultivation  within  the  state  was  76,208. 

The  manufactui'ea  of  Illinois  have  been  constantly  mcreasing.  They  com- 
prise all  the  prindpal  articles  of  domestic  use,  and  machinery,  forming  im- 
plements, saddlery,  and  almost  every  requisite.  In  1850  there  were  in  the 
state  3,099  establishments  producing  annually  $500  and  upwards,  and  of 
course  a  lai^e  number  of  those  small,  irregular  establishments  which  are  so 
frequently  found  in  new  countries.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  perhajs  as 
important  as  any  other,  but  in  all,  the  prosperity  is  great.  Grist,  flouring, 
saw  and  other  mills  are  found  in  every  section. 

The  navigable  rivei-s  which  bound  the  state  and  penetrate  it  in  every  di- 
rection, together  with  the  internal  improvements  that  have  been  completed, 
give  great  iacilities  to  the  prosecution  of  internal  trade.  The  trade  on  the 
Mississippi  wid  Ohio  to  and  froni  lUinois  ports,  is  large,  but  it  is  at  Chicago 
on  Lake  Michigan  that  the  bulk  of  commercial  material  is  collected  and  dis- 
tributed. From  this  point  the  internal  trade  divei-ges  in  every  direction, 
and  extends  to  the  Ohio  Eiver  through  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal ;  and 
from  this  city  the  travel  eastward  is  now  complete  by  raib-oad  as  well  as 
by  water  to  BuSalo  and  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  value  of  the  dh-ect  foreign  commei-ce  of  Illinois  is  very  small,  and  its 
sphere  confined  to  the  ports  of  Canada  on  the  lakes.  In  1848  the  exports 
to  Canada  were  valued  at  $70,496,  and  consisted  of  wheat,  flour,  pork,  bee^ 
com,  etc,,  and  the  imports  were  valued  at  110,731,  consisting  chiefly  of  salt, 
pig  iron,  pine  lumber,  etc  For  the  same  year  the  expoi'ta  coast-wise 
amounted  to  $10,709,330,  and  the  imports  to  17,838,640.  The  exports 
consisted  chiefly  of  agricultural  produce,  machinery,  furs,  tallow,  tobacco, 
etc.,  and  the  imports  of  giMceries,  dry  goods,  hardware,  orodtery,  coal  and 
manufactures  generally.  The  greater  portion  of  the  exports  were  destined 
for  New-York,  via.  the  lakes  and  Erie  Canal,  but  considerable  quantifies 
were  dispatched  to  the  south. 

The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  works  of  the 
^e,  is  the  most  important  undertaking  that  has  been  completed  in  this  , 
state.  It  connects  the  navigation  of  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago  with  that  of 
Illinois  Eiver  at  La  Salle,  213  miles  from  its  mouth,  whence  to  the  Missis- 
sippi the  course  is  free  to  steam  vessels  of  ordinary  draft.  The  canal  is  60  feet 
wide  at  the  surface,  36  at  the  bottom,  and  is  six  feet  deep;  and  the  locks, 
17  in  number,  are  of  the  same  size  with  those  of  the  "  enlarged  Erie" — de- 
signed for  boats  carrying  fi-om  100  to  120  tons.  The  railroad  system  pro- 
posed for  Illinois  is  at  once  exteBsive  and  judiciously  demarked.  The 
great  line  of  the  State  will  be  the  Central  Railroad  which,  having  its  south- 
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ova  terminus  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  will  pass  northward  and  give  off 
brwichca  to  Chicago  oa  the  east  and  Galena  on  the  west,  in  its  course  uniting 
with  and  zntereeotiHe  all  the  mwn  roads  of  the  countiy.  For  the  building  of 
this  road  Congress  has  made  large  grants  of  land.  Several  lines  are  also 
to  ptLss  in  a  direction  ea£t  and  west,  and  form  links  in  the  great  chain  of 
s-ailroads  which  will  ultimately  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
The  raih'oads  already  completed,  or  partially  so,  are — ^the  Chicago  and  Ga- 
lena Union  Railroad,  with  branches,  to  Anrom  and  St.  Charles ;  2ie  Chicago 
liranch  of  the  Nor^ern  Indiana  Railroad ;  the  Chicago  and  Rook  River  Rail- 
road ;  the  Sangamon  and  Mot^an  Raih-oad  ;  the  Springfield  and  Alton  Bail' 
road,  etc  In  1850,  the  whole  length  of  railroad  completed  was  149  miles, 
and  the  length  in  coui-se  of  conisti-uction  was  1,126  miles.  Illinois  has  also  a 
lai'ge  number  of  plank-roads,  and  the  system  is  daily  being  extended.  By 
this  means  Giioago  is  connected  with  the  pi-incipal  tbvms  of  the  interior,  and 
no  small  share  of  its  prosperity  dates  fi'om  the  estalilisbnient  of  roads  of  this 
deaeription  to  tlie  agricultural  centres  of  the  country. 

The  i-umber  of  common  school  districts  in  Illinois  is  2,002,  and  of  schools 
2,317.  The  number  of  children  under  30  years  of  age  in  the  state  is  209,639, 
and  the  average  number  attending  school  51,447.  The  principal  collegiate 
institutions  ai-e — Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville,  founded  1829 ;  Shurtleff 
College  at  Upper  Alton,  founded  1835 ;  McEendree  College  at  Lebanon, 
founded  1835,  and  Knox  College  at  Galesburg,  founded  in  1837.  The  ag- 
gregate number  of  professors  in  these  is  22,  and  of  students  162;  and  their 
libraries  contaiii  about  13,000  volumes.  At  Alton  there  is  a  Baptist  Semi- 
nary and  at  Chicago  a  Medical  School. 

The  Methodist  and  Baptists  form  in  this  state  the  largest  denominations ; 
next  the  Presbyterians  and  Roman  Catholics;  and  in  smaller  numbers  ttiere 
are  EpiscopaiJMis,  Congregationalists,  etc.  About  one-half  the  whole  popu- 
lation may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Chm'ch. 

The  constitution  of  lUiaois  was  adopted  in  convention  31st  August,  1847, 
and  ratified  by  the  people  7th  March,  1848. 

The  right  of  voting  is  conceded  to  every  white  male  citizen,  21  years  of 
age,  and  resident  in  me  state  the  yeai-  next  before,  an  election. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  25  members  and  a  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  75  membei's.  Senatoi's  ai'e  elected  for  4  yeara,  one-half  the 
number  biennially — they  must  be  30  years  old,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  residents  of  5  years  standing.  Representatives  must  be  35  yeara  old, 
citizens,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  3  years.  In  forming  electoral  dis- 
tricts, the  number  of  white  inhabitants  alone  is  to  be  i-egarded. 

The  Governor  (and  Lieutenant-Governor)  must  be  35  years  of  age,  a 
liitizen  of  the  United  States  of  14  years'  standing,  and  a  resident  in  the  state 
for  10  years.  He  is  chosen  (or  four  yeai-s,  and  must  reside  at  the  seat  of 
Govemnient.     He  possesses  the  qualified  veto  power. 

Th^  Judiciaiy  consists  of  &  Supreme  Court,  Circuit  Courts,  and  County 
Courts.  For  the  election  of  Supreme  Court  Judges  the  state  is  divided  intj> 
'three  divisions,  each  of  which  elects  a  judge  for  nine  yeara,  one  judge  retir- 
iug  every  three  years.  This  court  has  original  jurisdiction  in  cases  relating 
to  revenue'^  cases  of  mandamus  and  habeas  corpus,  and  some  impeachments, 
and  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all.  One  session  is  held  in  each  division  anau 
ally.  For  the  election  of  CSrcuit  Court  Judges  the  state  is  divided  into  nine 
circuits,  each  of  which  elects  one  judge  for  six  years.  County  Courts  for  the 
traiffiaction  of  county  and  probate  busine^,  with  limited  d-vil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction,  ai'e  held  by  judges  elected  for  four  yeara. 
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On  the  Ist  January,  1851,  the  puhlic  debt  of  Illinois  amounted  to  $16,- 
637,509  86,  viz :  State  debt  18,784,481  43,  and  Canal  debt  |7,843,028  43. 

To  meet  the  Canal  debt,  besides  the  revenue  derived  from  tolls,  the  state 
has  pledged  the  lands  and  town  lots  originally  granted  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, appraised  at  $3,I26,S55.  These  assets  are  in  the  hands  of  ti'usteee. 
The  Canal  tolls  in  1850  amounted  to  $119,406  97  net.  The  principal  of 
the  state  debt  is  provided  for  by  a  constitutional  tax  of  two  mills  on  each 
dollar  of  taxable  property. 

SpRiKtiFiELD,  the  capita]  of  the  state,  is  centrally  situated,  about  14  miles 
aoufi  of  fiie  Sangamon  Eiver,  an  affluent  of  the  Illinois.  The  country  aroiind 
is  beautiful  praii-ie  land  and  exceedingly  fertile.  Tlie  State  House,  a  hand- 
some  bmlding,  is  of  hewn  stone,  and  there  are  several  diurches  of  arcJiitect- 
ural  pretensions.  It  is  connected  with  the  navigation  of  tie  Illinois  by 
meaas  of  a  railroad  terminating  at  Naples. 

Jaok9oijvii.i::e,  in  the  line  of  the  Sangamon  Railroad,  is  a  flourislung  place, 
aad  there  are  a  number  of  other  interior  cities  and  towns  with  populations 
varying  from  3,000  downwards,  hut  which  i-equire  no  particular  notice.  The 
cities  on  the  lines  of  the  rivers  are  more  important. 

On  the  Mississippi  are  Galena,  Rock  Island  City,  Nauvoo,  Warsaw, 
Quincy,  Altoa,  Kaskaskia,  etc.  Galena,  on  Fever  River,  7  miles  from  its 
mouth,  is  the  chief  depot  of  the  lead  niinmg  region.  Rook  Island 
CiTTT,  at  the  junction  of  Eocic  River  with  the  Mississippi,  is  a  place 
rapidly  lising  to  importance,  and  forms  a  depot  for  an  extensive  coun- 
try watered  by  diat  river.  It  is  the  site  of  Port  Armstrong,  the  foun- 
dation of  which  is  laid  upon  rocks  rising  some  20  feet  out  of  the  river.  Nau- 
voo City,  formerly  the  chief  city  of  the  Moi-mons,  has  become  decayed  since 
the  expulsion  of  those  unfortunates,  and  the  gnuid  temple,  one  of  the  most 
substantia]  and  elegant  structures  on  the  continent,  has  been  desti'oyed  by 
fire.  Ite  city  is  now  occupied  by  the  followers  of  the  French  socialist, 
Mods,  Cabet,  and  has  been  partially  revived.  Under  the  Mormons  it  con- 
tained S5,000  inhabitants — its  popidation  in  1850  was  leas  than  1,000. 

Warsaw,  opposite  the  moulh  of  the  Des  Moines,  and  QuJKcr,  the  capital 
of  Adams  county,  have  good  prospects,  Mid  as  the  country  fills  up  may  be- 
come places  of  note.  Alios,  situated  a  little  north  of  and  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  River,  is  a  very  thriving  town,  and  in  a  region  rich 
in  timber  and  bituminous  coal.  Kaskaskia,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
11  miles  from  its  mouth,  stands  on  an  extensive  plmn.  It  was  originally  aef> 
tiedby  theFrendiofCwiada.  Shelby ville,  Vandalia,  etc.,  oa  the  Kaskaskia 
River,  are  also  considerable  places. 

Cairo,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mississippi,  occupies  a  site 
most  appropriate  for  a  great  commercial  city,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
lowness  of  the  ground  on  which  it  isloeated,  and  its  liability  to  be  overflown, 
its  progress  h^  been  slow.  Immense  sums  of  money  have  been  expended 
in  rmsing  levies  to  protect  it  fi-om  inundations,  yet  its  population  is  very  small, 
and  there  seems  to  be  little  prospect  of  this  age  enjoying  its  advantages. 

Shawhbbtowh,  on  the  Ohio,  is  the  only  place  of  any  degree  of  impor- 
tance on  that  river.  The  towns  on  the  Wabash  are  Mt  Carmel,  Lawrence, 
etc,  but  none  of  these  elaim  especial  notice.  On  the  Indiana  side  of  the  river 
ai'e  the  important  towns  of  Vincennes,  Terre  Haute  and  Covington. 

Chicago,  the  principal  lake  port  of  Illinois,  is  situated  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  empties  into  Lake  Michigan  ia  its  south-western  corner. 
The  location  is  a  low  flat,  almost  level  with  the  lake,  and  no  elevation  is 
discernible  for  an  extent  of  many  miles  back.     It  has  many  advantages, 
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and  is  destined  to  become  a  most  important  eity.  Already  it  is  the 
centre  of  travel  and  transportation  between  the  states  east  of  it  aad  the  up- 
per valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  depot  of  an  extensive  inland  range. 

The  harbor  of  Chicago  is  formed  by  two  small  sti-eama,  which  uniting  a 
short  distance  from  the  lake  form  a  river,  of  perhaps  100  feet  wide.  This  is 
dooked  and  wharfed  all  along  on  both  sides  for  a  diataace  of  about  half  a 
mile  or  more,  and  a  protecting  dock  extends  several  himdreda  of  feet  into 
the  lake.  Two  or  three  schooners  may  He  along  side  of  this  harbor,  and  leave 
a.  passage  for  a  steamer  or  other  oraft,  Chicago  is  no  leas  a  depot  for  the 
extensive  agricultural  country  lying  back  of  it,  than  it  is  an  entrepot  be- 
tween the  east  and  west  countries.  Its  trade  on  the  lakes  and  by  railroads 
and  caaal  is  immense,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  vast- 
ness  it  may  attain  to.  Grain  and  lumber  form  its  chief  exports,  while  the 
imports  embrace  every  species  of  goods  known  to  civilization.  The  distri- 
bution of  these  ^ves  rise  to  a  vast  inland  trade,  radiating  for  hundreds  of 
miles.  The  coasting  trade  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Buffalo,  and  is  con- 
stantly increasing. 

The  favoi-able  position  of  this  oity  for  commerce,  however,  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  artificial  means,  and  the  completion  of  numerous  works  of  in- 
ternal improvement.  It  is  connected  with  every  part  of  the  Union  by  rml- 
road,  while  numerous  railroads,  plank-roade,  etc.,  penetrate  hence  to  all  points 
of  importance  within  the  state  itself;  and  it«  magnificent  canal,  connecting  it 
with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Illinois,  and  through  that  river  with  the 
whole  central  valley,  has  opened  up  to  its  use  the  treasures  of  a  country  un- 
suroassed  in  fertility  and  natural  wealth. 

hi  18S0  Chicago  was  a  mere  trading  post ;  in  1840  it  had  a  population 
amounting  to  4,479,  and  in  1850  it  contained  38,269  inhabitants.  Itspres- 
eot  population  cannot  be  fe.r  fl'om  40,000.  Waukbisak,  about  10  miles 
from  the  northern  state  line.  Mid  several  other  places  intermediate  between 
that  town  and  the  city  of  Chicago,  are  attaining  importance. 

Dlinois  was  explored  by  La  Salle,  the  enterpriang  French  traveller,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  ITth  oentuiy,  and  French  settlements  were  formed  at 
Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  and  some  other  pJaees  soon  afterwards.  These  settle- 
ments never  becanae  important,  and  at  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  the 
whole  country  was  ceded  to  the  British.  The  pi-esent  population  has  immi- 
grated during  the  current  century,  and  consists  chiefly  of  Europeans,  and 
some  few  persons  fitim  New-England  and  the  Middle  States.  In  1809,  the 
country  was  placed  tmder  a  territorial  government,  and  in  1818,  was  admit- 
ted as  a  state  of  the  Union.  The  Indians  have  several  times  risen  against 
the  whites,  hut  the  entire  body  is  now  removed  to  the  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, JUiaois  was  comprised  in  the  original  "  Teii-itory  North-west  of  the 
Ohio." 
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MioniOAH',  situated  on  the  four  great  Lakes  of  Huron,  Superior,  Michigan 
and  Erie,  has  unsurpassed  advantages  for  an  extended  commerce ;  and  the 
fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  fresh  eneigy  of  its  people,  promise  fair  to  make 
it  one  of  the  finest  of  agricultural  states.  It  occupies  two  large  peninsulas, 
and  lies  between  the  latitudes  of  41°  48'  and  47^^  30'  N.,  and  between  the 
longitudes  of  83°  20"  and  90°  10'  W.    This  state  is  344  miles  long  and  300 
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miles  broad  :  occupying  an  area  of  60,043  square  miles,  or  38,426,294  acres, 
of  which  10,428,333  acres  remain  to  be  surveyed.  It  is  bounded  north  by 
Lake  Superior  ;  east  by  Lake  Huron,  the  St.  Clair  River  and  Lake,  the  De- 
troit River  and  Lake  Erie — all  which  separate  it  from  the  British  posaes- 
sions ;  south  by  the  States  of  Ohio  aud  Indiana  ;  and  west  fay  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  the  Menomonee  and  Montreal  Rivers. 

The  surface  of  the  lower  or  southern  peninsula  is  generally  level,  having 
very  few  elevations  which  may  be  termed  hills.  The  interior  is  gently  un- 
dulating, rising  gradually  from  the  lakes  to  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, 
aad  is  mostly  covered  with  fine  forests  of  timber,  interspersed  with  "  oak 
openings,"  "  plaius,"  and  beautiful  "  prairies."  Along  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  are  sand  hills,  thrown  by  the  winds  into  innumerablft 
fantastic  forms,  sometimes  covered  with  stunted  trees  and  scanty  vegetation, 
but  most  generally  bare.  On  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  are  some  high  sand 
cliffs.  The  point  formed  by  Lake  Huron  and  Saginaw  Bay  is  generally  low 
and  swampy.  The  forest  trees  are  the  same  as  in  Ohio,  with  the  addition 
of  white  and  yellow  pine;  fruit  trees  produce  abundantly.  The  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  flax,  hemp,  Indian  corn,  buckwheat, 
&c.  All  kinds  of  garden  vegetables,  and  the  various  species  of  grasses, 
thrive  well. 

The  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan  is  drained  by  several  large  rivers  and 
numerous  smaller  streams,  which  rise  near  the  centre  and  pass  off  in  an 
easterly  and  westerly  direction,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  Cheyboygan  and 
three  or  four  smaller  streams,  which  flow  in  a  northerly  direction ;  the 
larger  streams  are  navigable  for  boats  and  canoes  nearly  to  their  sources. 
Raisin  and  Huron  Rivers  flow  into  Lake  Erie;  Rouge  into  the  Detroit  pir^t; 
Clinton,  St.  Clair  and  Black  River,  into  the  lake  and  strait  of  St.  Clair. 
Saginaw  River,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tittibawassee,  Hare,  Shia- 
wassee, Flint  and  Cass  Rivers,  falls  into  Saginaw  Bay.  Thunder  Bay 
River  and  Cheyboygan  flow  into  the  northern  part  of  Lake  Huron.  St. 
Joseph,  Kalamazoo,  Grand  and  Maskego  rivers,  and  several  smaller  streams, 
flow  in  a  westerly  direction  into  Lake  Michigan.  Many  parts  abound  with 
small  clear  lakes,  from  which  are  taken  great  quantities  of  fish  of  various 
kinds,  and  of  most  exquisite  flavor. 

The  northern  peninsula,  between  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior,  occupies 
about  12  millions  of  acres.  Portions  of  it  are  the  mere  development  of 
sublime  scenery,  which  appertains  to  that  comparatively  elevated  portion  of 
the  continent.  Mountains  and  lakes,  plains,  rivers  and  forests,  spread  over 
it  with  a  boldness  of  outline,  which  may  be  said  to  constitute  almost  a  pecu- 
liar type  in  North  American  geography.  This  division  embraces  the  mineral 
district  of  Michigan,  Much  of  it  falls  under  the  influence  of  causes  which 
render  it  of  little  or  no  value  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  Accuracy, 
tvith  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  different  kinds  of  soil,  either  in  acres  or  miles, 
must  be  the  result  of  explanation  and  survey.  The  northern  shores  of  Lalte 
Michigan  and  Huron,  as  far  as  Point  Detour,  are  exclusively  limestone,  where 
rock  is  at  all  visible,  and  this  rock  is  characterised  by  the  usual  indications  of 
gypsum  and  saline  springs.  The  growth  of  trees  is  as  various  as  the  soils,  and 
is,  in  genera!,  an  accurate  index  of  its  fertility.  The  sugar  maple  is  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  tract,  being  separated  by  the  sand  plains,  the  mountain 
masses,  and  by  tracts  of  spruce  lands.  This  tree  forms,  however,  so  con- 
siderable a  proportion  of  the  growth,  that  the  natives  can  always,  byatjmely 
removal  of  their  camps,  rely  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  beech  tree 
is  found  as  far  north  as  Point  Iroquois,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,     The 
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white  oak,  howevei-,  may  be  regarded  as  a  am-ei'  test  of  soil  aiid  climate  to- 
gether, than  any  other  of  our  ibrest  trees.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  tree 
ever  attains  its  fiill  size  in  a  climate  that  is  not  decidedly  congenial  to  agri- 
culture. The  rock  maple  and  red  oak  are  found,  at  intervals  thi-oughout 
the  nortJi-west ;  both  species  are  seen  at  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  but 
tiie  beech  has  not  been  obsei-ved  north  of  the  locality  mentioned,  nor  the 
white  oak  north  of  tlie  straits  of  Maokinac  The  interior  abounds  in  minor 
lakes,  and  enjoys  a  singular  advantage  of  inter-communication  by  its  streams 
and  poi-tages.  Taking  tlie  whole  extent  of  the  territory  from.  Menomonee 
river,  following  the  curves  of  the  coast  to  the  north-west  limits  of  the  state 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Moniaw  or  Montreal  river  of  Lake  Superior,  it  affords 
not  less  than  720  miles  of  coast  navigation ;  and  embraces,  in  this  distance, 
several  large  bays  and  escellent  harboi-s.  About  forty  laige  and  some  sixty 
small  streams  diaoharge  tlieir  waters  into  the  three  lakes  constituting  por- 
tions of  the  boundary. 

The  mineral  region  of  this  district,  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  Lake  Superior, 
is  rich  in  copper  of  the  fin^  quality,  and  which  is  frequently  found  in  its 
native  state.  The  extreme  length  of  the  region  is  about  1S5  miles,  and  it 
has  a  width  varying  fi'om  one  to  six  miles.  The  mineral,  however,  does  not 
exist  in  every  portion  of  this  district,  for  miles  may  intervene  and  no  trace 
be  ascertained.  In  some  of  the  river  beds,  large  boulders  of  native  copper 
are  irequently  met  with. 

No  state  in  the  Union  is  more  bountifiilly  supplied  with  wild  animals, 

Ce,  fish,  and  aquatic  fowl.  The  beaver  fi-equents  the  rivers,  and  in  the 
its  bears,  wolves,  elk,  deer,  and  foxes  abound.  The  ti'out  of  Miduli- 
mackinao  are  laige  and  well-flavored,  and  are  plentiful  at  all  seasons, 
"Wbite  fish  are  taken  in  large  quantities  in  the  River  Detroit  and  Lake  8t. 
Clair,  as  well  as  at  the  Palls  of  St.  Mary's.  Stuigeon  are  abundant  in  the 
lakes,  which  also  contain  pike,  piokerel,  etc. 

The  climate  of  Michigan  is  much  modified  by  the  waters,  which  on  three 
sides  form  its  boundaries,  and  flxough  naturally  situated  in  the  regions  of 
intense  cold,  the  state  is  rendered  pleasant  and  agreeable  in  temperature 
and  weatfacr.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  approximates  to  that  observed 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  the  atmosphere  is  moist  and  equable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  grains  and  fruits  of  Europe  grow  luxiuiantly  in  the  rich  al- 
luvial deposits,  and  grazing  and  sheep  iarming  are  highly  favored  by  the 
mildness  of  the  olimate,  the  houang  of  cattle  being  seldom  required  even  in 
the  dead  of  winter.  In  the  northern  peninsula,  the  seasons  are  more 
marked,  and  tiie  extremes  of  temperature  greater  ;  but  even  there,  no  mate- 
rial obstruction  to  profitable  husbandly  is  experienced. 

Michigan  had  in  1850  a  population  of  397,654  souls,  or  one  person  to 
every  91  acres ;  and  its  distribution  to  the  several  counties  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions : 
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V/Ute 
CODNTTES.  Psrflons. 
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The  numbei'  of  dwelling  houses  in  the  state  in  1850  was  71,616,  and  of 
femilies  72,611,  or  a  ratio  .of  about  5.5  pei"sons  to  each  dwelling  or  family  ; 
and  the  number  of  deaths  ie  stated  to  have  been  in  the  year  preceding  the 
1st  June,  1850,  4,530,  or  one  death  in  every  99  of  the  population,  being  a 
little  over  one  per  centum. 

Agriculture  is  the  brfaich  of  indaati-y  generally  pursued  in  Michigan,  and 
perhaps  the  country  is  more  fevorably  situated  for  carrying  it  on  sueoessftUly 
than  most  of  the  other  states.  Its  soil  and  climate  are  gSiial  to  the  growth 
of  all  the  cereals,  and  all  the  Tegetation  of  temperate  regions  flourishes  lux- 
uriantly. The  great  crops  are  those  of  wheat,  for  which  Michigan  is  femous, 
oats,  and  Indian  corn.  Barley,  rye,  and  buckwheat  have  received  but  little 
attention.  The  fine  grasses,  native  and  foreign,  afford  a  plentiflil  pasturage 
for  the  live  stock,  which  is  suffidently  abundant  for  domestic  purposes.  The 
flocks  of  sheep  in  the  southern  counties  are  large,  and  sheep-fenniiig  gene- 
rally has  become  a  fevorite  pureuit.  This  employment,  indeed,  has  in- 
creased wonderfully  within  the  past  few  years  in  this  and  all  the  adjoining 
states,  and  the  production  of  wool  for  export  has  been  very  large  and  is  in- 
oreaang  with  every  season,  hi  1850  the  number  of  fai-ma  of  all  descrip- 
tiona  under  cultivation  was  34,089,  and  the  iarming  population  included  fully 
five  sixths  of  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants. 

The  mauufectures  of  Michigan  are  as  yet  on  a  limited  scale  and  confined 
chiefly  to  the  fabrication  of  articles  of  immediate  necessity,  Lumberiag  is 
one  of  the  great  employments,  and  it  is  estimated  that  Michigan  produces 
in  sawed  timber  alone  150  millions  of  feet  per  annum.    Saw,  flouring,  grist, 
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etc.,  mills  are  namerous,  as  also  are  tanneries,  distilleries,  ete.  The  mine- 
ral region  situated  in  the  northern  peninsula  is  now  tlie  scene  of  great  mining 
opei-ations  and  is  becoming  vei^  productive,  Lai^e  amounts  of  copper  ore 
are  raised  and  smelted,  and  ■with  the  prepress  of  settlement  the  country 
must  become  very  yaluable.  The  iron  mines  in  this  region  are  also  at- 
traeting  attention.  The  whole  number  of  manuftcturing  establishments  in 
the  state  producing  $500  and  upwards  annually  in  1850  was  1,979. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Michigan  is  very  limited,  being  confiped  to  an 
interconrse  with  the  British  Piwvinees.  Its  coastwise  b'aSe,  However,  is 
eommensurately  laige,  and  ite  sphere  only  botinded  by  the  limits  of  the 
great  lakes  and  the  navigation  of  the  western  waters.  Detroit  is  its  great 
port,  and  fix>m  this  distriot  alone  the  exports  amount  to  upwards  of  four 
million  dollara  annually,  while  its  imports  are  little  less  than  that  m  value. 
The  principal  exports  are  flour  and  grains,  the  product  of  the  state,  and  its 
imports  consist  of  the  mamifectures  of  the  Atlacfje  states  and  Eiirope. 
The  transportation  trade  is  also  one  of  vast  extent — the  great  north- 
western lines  of  railroad  passing  thi'ough  the  southern  district,  being  the 
principal  channels  through  whidi  the  commerce  of  the  north-west  has  its 
course. 

The  principal  works  of  internal  improvement,  to  whidi  allusion  is  made 
above,  are  the  Central  Eaih-oad  and  the  Southern  Railroad,  with  their  con- 
nexions and  branch^.  The  former  ti'averses  the  state  east  and  west  from 
Detroit  to  New  Bufialo,  Mid  tJience  is  continued  via.  Michigan  City  to  Chi- 
cago, and  the  latter  extends  from  Monroe  and  Toledo,  and  is  continued  to 
CSiieago  by  the  Northern  Indiana  Railroad. 

In  Januaiy,  1851,  there  were  in  Michigan  eight  banks  and  one  branch 
bank  with  an  a^regate  capital  of  $764,022,  and  their  financial  condition  at 
that  date  was  as  follows — loans  and  discounts  $1,319,803,  stocks  $420,521, 
real  estate  $221,626,  other  mvestments  $65,033,  due  by  other  banks  $404,- 
691,  notes  of  other  banks  $109,086,  specie  fiinds  $195,  specie  $125,722, 
circulation  $897,364,  deposits  $416,147,  due  other  banks  $43,559,  other 
liabilities  $342,816. 

The  government  is  baaed  on  the  constitution  of  1850,  Generally  every 
white  male  dtizen  who  has  attained  his  majority  is  eligible  to  vote  at  all 
elections.  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives ;  the  Senate  has  32  members  and  the  House  not  less  thaa  64  nor  more 
than  100  members.  Senators  ai-e  elected,  one  half  annually,  from  single 
distriets  and  for  two  years,  and  Representatives  annually  in  ratio  of  popu- 
lation, but  each  organized  county  is  entitled  to  at  least  one.  Both  must  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  qualified  electors  in  the  r^pective  districts 
and  counties  which  they  represent.  The  chief  executive  power  resides  in  the 
Governor,  who  with  a  Lieutenant-Governor  is  elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes 
for  two  yeai's  ;  these  officers  must  be  at  least  30  years  of  age,  must  for  five 
years  have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  for  two  citizens  of  Michi- 
^n.  The  Judiciary  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  District  Courts,  Probate 
Courts  and  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  Municipal  Courts  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  may  be  established  in  cities.  All  judges  and  justices  of  the  peace 
are  elected  by  the  people,  Adminfetrative  officers,  viz.,  the  Secretaiy  of 
the  State,  Superintendent  of  public  instruction.  State  Ti'easurer,  Commis- 
sioner of  Land  Office,  Auditor  General  and  an  Attorney  General,  are  also 
elected  by  the  people  and  hold  office  for  two  years. 

The  public  debt  amounted  to  $2,812,717  on  the  Slst  December,  1849, 
most  of  which  draw;s  inter^t  at  6  per  centum,  and  at  the  same  date  the  re- 
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sources  of  the  state  amounted  to  $740,754.  The  vtJue  of  real  and  personal 
property  was  |28,999^2,  and  the  amount  of  taxes  collected  thereon  was 
,  $102,406.  The  total  resources  of  the  treasury  for  the  year  endmg  30th  No- 
vember, 1849,  were  $545,846,  and  the  expenditures  $490,399— surplus  $55,- 
447.  The  ordinary  Minual  expenses  exclusive  of  interest  on  deht  and  sdiool 
moneys  are  under  $100,000. 

The  commoa  schools  of  Michigan  are  supported  partly  by  the  state  and 
partly  hy  local  taxation.  In  1849  the  school  money  apportioned  amounted 
to  $52,305,  and  $73,805  was  raised  by  taxes.  There  are  3,060  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  state  and  the  number  of  scholars  is  125,218.  Uniucorporate, 
private  and  select  schools  educated  4,788  scholars.  Besides  the  ahove  sums 
$51,085  were  rased  for  purchasing,  builduig  and  ftumshing  school  houses, 
and  the  township  tax  for  tJie  support  of  libraries  amounted  to  $17,630.  The 
number  of  volumes  in  township  libraries  was  67,877,  A  state  normal  school, 
endowed  from,  the  school  lands,  has  been  established  at  Ypsilanti.  A  State 
University  at  Ann  Arbor  has  also  been  recently  founded ;  and  there  is  a 
Catholic  College  near  Detroit.  For  fhe  education  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
and  dumb  there  is  an  Asylum  at  Kalamazoo,  and  at  Flint  there  is  an  Asy- 
lum for  the  insane.     All  these  institutions  are  of  recent  date. 

The  State  Prison  is  located  at  Jadkson, 

The  Methodists  in  numbers  outweigh  all  other  religious  denominations ; 
the  Baptists  aiid  Presbyterians  are  numerically  the  next,  and  there  are  also 
several  churches  belonging  to  the  Congregationalists,  Protestant  Episcopa- 
lians and  fioman  Catholics. 

The  principal  cities  and  towns  in  Michigan  are  Lansing,  Detroit,  Fontiao, 
Monroe,  Ann  Arbor,  Y^ilanti,  Adrian,  Marshall,  Kalamazoo,  Niles,  New 
Builalo,  all  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  state ;  Grand  Rapids  and  Maske- 
gon,  on  the  rivers  of  the  same  name ;  Saginaw,  on  Saginaw  river ;  Port  Hu- 
ron, at.fhe  N.  entrance  of  St,  Clair  river,  etc. 

Lansibg,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  Ingham  county,  on  Grand  river,  117 
miles  from  Detroit,  and  has  been  the  seat  of  government  since  Dec.  1847, 
It  is  centrally  situated  in  reference  to  the  setUements.  Though  but  a  few 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  place  was  a  wilderness,  it  now  contains  upwards 
of  400  houses  and  several  lai^e  hotels.  The  State  House  is  a  spacious  and 
handsome  building,  in  the  centre  oi  an  enclosure  overlooking  the  town,  and 
on  an  elevation  of  about  50  feet  above  the  river.  Sevei'al  saw  and  flouring 
mills,  propelled  both  by  steam  and  water  power,  have  been  erected,  ana 
there  seems  to  be  every  prospect  of  its  becoming  a  flourishing  place.  Popu- 
lation 1,600. 

Detroit,  the  former  capital,  and  (he  largest  and  most  flourishing  town  in 
Midiigan,  is  well  situated  for  ti-ade  on  the  W.  side  of  Detroit  river,  seven 
milesS.  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  18  N.  of  Lake  Erie.  It  stands  on  an  eleva- 
ted Mte,  about  30  feet  above  the  water.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  has 
many  excellent  public  buildings  and  private  residences.  It  enjoys  great 
focilities  for  an  extensive  commerce,  and  few  cities  have  better  prospects 
for  ftiture  eminence.  Pop.  21,057.  The  Ceaiti-al  railroad  extends  hence 
to  New  Buffiilo,  321  miles,  and  another  to  Pontiao,  35  miles.  Detroit 
was  formerly  a  military  post  of  the  French,  and  a  great  depot  of  the  fur- 
traders. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  in  this  state  was  made  at  Detroit  by  the 
French,  in  1670,  hut  at  the  peace  of  Paris,  1763,  the  country  was  ceded  to 
the  British,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  transferred  to  the 
United  States,    In  1805,  thecountry  was  erected  by  Congress  into  a  separate 
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teiTitorial  govefnment.  Daring  the  last  war  (1812)  with  England,  Michigan 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  through  the  treason  of  Gen.  Hull,  but  was 
retaken  under  Gen.  Harrison  iti  the  following  year.  In  1836,  it  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  as  a,  state. 


THE     STATE     OF     WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsin,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  healthy  states  of  tlie  Union, 
lies  between  the  latitudes  of  43°  30'  and  47°  N.,  and  between  the  longitudes 
of  870  and  930  40'  W.,  and  is  bounded  north  by  the  territory  of  Minesota, 
Lake  Superior  and  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan ;  east  by  Lake 
Michigan;  south  by  the  State  of  Illinois  and  west  by  the  Mississippi  River, 
which  separates  it  from  the  State  of  Iowa  and  Minesota  territory.  It  is 
300  miles  in  length  and  240  miles  broad,  with  an  area  of  53,934  square 
miles,  or  34,611,360  acres,  of  which  only  13,955,825  are  surveyed. 

Wisconsin  is  one  vast  plain,  varied  only  by  river  hills,  and  the  gentle  swells 
and  undulations  of  the  country,  usually  called  "  rolling."  This  plain  is 
elevated  from  600  to  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  'J'he  highest 
lands  are  those  dividing  the  waters  of  the  lakes  from  those  of  the  Mississippi. 
From  these  there  is  a  gradual  descent  towards  the  south  and  west,  which, 
however,  is  several  times  interrupted  by  ridges  and  mounds,  the  latter  of 
which,  rising  above  the  general  landscape,  present  an  anomaly  in  the  contour 
of  the  country,  and  in  the  unsettled  parts  serve  as  guides  to  the  traveller. 
The  slope  towards  Late  Superior  is  very  abrupt,  and  as  a  consequence,  the 
rivers  are  short,  rapid,  and  broken  by  falls.  They  are  unfit  for  navigation, 
but  possess  abundance  of  water-power,  which,  at  no  distant  period,  will  be- 
come useful  to  the  settler.  There  is  another  ridge  of  broken  land,  running 
from  Green  Bay  south-westerly,  forming  the  "  divide"  between  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan  and  those  of  the  Bay  and  the  Neenah.  After  pursuing  a 
similar  direction,  this  ridge  passes  into  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Besides  the  great  lakes  on  the  north  and  east,  a  vast  number  of  smaller 
ones  are  scattered  over  the  northern  portion  of  the  state.  They  are  from 
one  to  twenty  miles  in  extent,  and  many  are  amid  the  most  beautiful  and 
picturesque  scenery,  abounding  in  fish  of  various  kinds,  and  having  a  rich 
supply  of  fine  specimens  of  agate,  cornelian  and  other  precious  stones  on 
their  shores.  In  the  shallow  water  of  the  bays,  the  "  ztgania  aquatica,"  a 
species  of  wild  rice,  is  abundant,  and  attracts  immense  flocks  of  water-fowl 
to  these  localities,  and  even  affords  a  nutritious  aliment  for  man.  Among 
the  small  lakes  may  be  mentioned  Lakes  Winnebago,  St.  Croix,  Cass,  Pepin, 
Four  Lakes,  the  Mille  Lac,  Ottawa,  Pewaugau,  Pewaukee,  Geneva,  Greene, 
and  many  others. 

The  Mississippi,  as  before  observed,  forms  the  western  boundary.  It  is 
augmented  from  this  state  by  the  waters  of  the  Chippewa  and  Wisconsin, 
which,  though  themselves  considerable  rivers,  scarcely  perceptibly  increase 
the  volume  of  the  "  Father  of  Waters."  Innumerable  smaller  streams  and 
branches  run  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  state,  so  that  no  portion  of  it 
IB  without  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  and  generally  pure  water.    The  Missis- 
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sippi  is  navigable  as  &r  up  as  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  small  steamhoate 
ply  on  the  Wiaoonsm  and  some  otiier  rivers. 

The  rivers  runnJEg  into  the  Mississippi  take  their  rise  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sources  of  those  naming  into  the  lakeH,  and  they  often  originate  in  fiie 
same  lalce  or  awamp,  so  that  the  communieatioii  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
lalcea  is  rendered  comparatively  easy  at  various  points.  Some  of  the  rivers 
are  supplied  Irom  the  Tamarack  Swamps,  from  which  the  water  takes  a 
dai'k  color. 

All  kinds  of  crops  which  are  raised  in  northern  latitudes  may  be  culti- 
vated with  success ;  and  owing  to  the  great  range  of  pasturage  on  the 
prairies,  it  is  an  uncommonly  fine  grazing  country.  The  counties  of  Grant 
and  Iowa  abound  with  lead  and  copper  ore.  Bordering  the  Mississippi  and 
Wisconsin  rivers  the  soil  is  rich,  and  the  sur&ce  most  generally  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber. 

The  proximity  of  Wiseonsiu  to  tbe  Great  Lakes  ensures  it  a  soiler  dimate 
than  its  geographical  position  would  asagn  to  it.  The  extremes,  however, 
are  great — ^a  thennometer  sometimes  dui'fiig  the  summer  marldng  100", 
and  in  winter  receding  to  40"  below  zero.  Tjie  naean  temperature  of  the 
year  is,  in  different  parts,  from  46°  6'  to  47°  4' ;  and  of  spring,  43°  4'  to 
48"  6';  summer,  67°  3'  to  71"  1';  autumn,  45"  5'  to  48°  2';  and  wmter, 
17°  3'  to  27"  3'.  The  lowest  mean  monthly  temperature  is  IS"  58'  in 
January ;  and  the  highest  75"  47'  in  July.  Tlie  annual  amount  of  rain 
falling  is  from  27.93  to  38.83  inches.  The  north  and  north-west,  and  tJje 
south  and  south-west  winds  are  those  most  prevalent ;  the  former  in  the 
winter  and  the  latter  in  the  summer  season. 

The' salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  of  the  water;  the 
coolness  and  short  duration  of  the  summers,  and  the  dryness  of  the  winters, 
conspire  to  render  Wisconsin  one  of  the  most  favored  regions  of  the  United 
States,  The  swamps,  marshes,  and  wet  meadovrs  are  constantly  supplied 
with  pure  water  from  springs ;  and  as  they  are  seldom  exposed  to  long  con- 
tinued heats,  they  do  not  send  forth  those  noxious  vapors  so  much  dreaded 
in  the  more  southern  sections  of  the  Union.  Many  of  the  most  flourishing 
towns  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  lai^  swamps,  yet  no  injmious  effect 
on  the  general  health  is  experienced. 

Wisconsin  contwned  in  1850,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year, 
305,191  inhabitants,  or  one  person  to  every  113  a«res ;  and  these  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  sevei'al  counties  in  the  following  proportions  : 


Persona 

tCTBona. 

COUNTIES 

Peraqna 

PsrsonE. 

Adams 

.       187... 

Marathon.. 

.  6,178.. 

..  6.215 

Mai-quette.. 

.-  20.. 

.-  8,940 

(Mumet.... 

.  1,621.. 

..122.. 

..  1,748 

Chippewa,  .. 

.      614... 

,.      614 

Portage  .... 

..  1,240., 

...     1- 

..  1,250 

.,  3,498 
..  9,S66 

Columbia... 

-  9,547.. 

..  18.., 

RioWawl ... 

.      903- 

...     1- 

::     'fi08 

Done 

.16,618... 

..  2S... 

-.16,641 

Rook 

,20.688.. 

I>odge 

Fond  du  Lac 

.19,009.. 
.14.465.. 

3 

.  .14,498 

gheboyan... 

.  8,371-. 

..     7.. 

..  8,378 

St.  Crois:  ... 

.      619,. 

..  8,568 

Walwottli  .- 

.  9,502.. 

..  9,530 

WasMngton 

-.     3.. 

. .15,817 

.10,714.. 

,,  18.. 

.  .10,732 

Winnebago  . 

LafojetU... 

.11,637.. 

..  14.. 

. .11,541 

.      48S.. 

..     6.. 

..      489 

Total,,. 

.  3,702.. 

..  — .. 

..  8,702 
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CLASSES  AND   S 


Ctneaei.  tiMes.  Femates.  Tctnl. 

WWte  Persons 164,221 U0,8M-..i.,.. 804,565 

Colored       "      —free 865 201 626 


..164,586 li:,6i 


The  mimber  of  dwellings  in  the  state  in  1850,  was  56,316,  or  one  dwell- 
ing for  every  5.4  inhabitants,  and  the  families  numbej-ed  57,608,  or  in  the 
proportion  of  5.3  persona  to  every  fanaily;  The  number  of  deaths  was 
3,884,  or  in  the  ratio  of  one  to,eveiy  105,8  inhabitants. 

The  industry  of  the  people  embraces  mining,  agriculture,  maniifafitiires, 
commerce,  etc.,  and  in  eaidi  of  these  branches  the  state  has  made  astonish- 
ing progress.  Twenty  years  ago  the  state,  within  its  present  limits,  con- 
tained only  3,345  inhabitants,  but  such  has  been  its  facUities  for  prosecuting 
all  kinds  of  industry,  that  in  the  ten  years  ending  1840,  it  increased 
853.6  per  cent.,  and  in  the  ten  years  ending  1850,  886.2  per  cent.  Mining 
is  generally  confined  to  the  lead  region  of  the  Galena  country  in  the  south- 
west ;  but  copper  and  iron  are  also  estenaively  mined  in  other  parte — 
copper  in  the  north-east,  and  iron,  more  or  less,  in  almost  every  county. 
Agriculture  employs  about  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  population,  and  much 
attention  is  given  to  grazing,  for  which,  indeed,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
country  is  better  adapted  ttian  to  grain  growing.  In  1850  there  were  in 
the  state  20,177  farms  under  cultivation,  or  one  farm  to  every  15  of  the 
whole  population.  The  manufiietures  of  the  state  are  yet  but  in  embryo,  and 
are  chiefly  incidental.  At  the  date  above  named  there  were  1,273  establish- 
ments, at  whidi  productions  to  the  value  of  $500  and  upwards  annually, 
were  turned  out.  In  commerce  the  state  is  scarcely  second  to  any  of  those 
north-west  of  the  Ohio.  It  has  an  extensi  vn  front  on  Lake  Midiigan,  and 
an  outlet  on  Lake  Superior,  besides  its  fine  navigable  rivei-s,  which,  but  for  a 
short  portage,  would  afibrd  a  natural  passage  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Such  advantages,  especially  fliose  peculiar  to  the  front  on  Lake 
Michigan,  have  been  very  fovorable  to  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  country,  and  have  invited  to  it  a  commerce  which  the  most  extrav- 
agant visionary  could  not  have  dreamed  of  ten  years  ago.  Milwankie 
and  other  tovms  have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic,  and  have  already  become 
ports  of  considerable  importance.  In  regard  to-  Milwaukie,  indeed,  it  is 
the  rival  of  Chie^o,  and  with  the  prepress  of  settlement  must  become  a 
great  entrepflt  between  the  north-west  and  the  states  to  the  eastward. 

Wisconsin  is  engaged  in  several  works  of  internal  improvement  which 
will  add  essentially  to  the  eommeroial  facilities  of  the  state.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these,  perhaps,  is  the  Portage  Canal,  which  will,  when  completed, 
gien  a  navigable  channel  from  Green  Bay  to  the  Mississippi  by  way  of  the 
ox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers.  The  canal  is  very  short,  and  its  cost  as  noth- 
ing compared  with  the  benefit  it  will  aiford  to  the  neighboring  communities. 
From  Mnwankie,  on  Lake  Michigan,  railroads  are  being  built  towards  the 
interior,  and  many  others,  chiefly  connecting  with  these,  are  projected.  The 
Milwaukie  and  Galena  R:uIroad  is  about  70  miles  long,  and  will  form  a 
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junction  with  the  Chicago  and  Galena  Uijion  Railroad  ;  and  the  Rock  River 
line  from  C3iicago  will,  following  the  valley  of  the  Rock  River,  terminate 
at  Fon  du  Lac.  Plank-roads  and  macadamized-roads  are  already  nu- 
merous, and  in  reference  to  plank-roads,  few  other  states  have  greater  means 
for  making  them,  or  a  surface  more  fit  for  their  establishment. 

Madison,  the  capital,  is  159  miles  from  CSiicago,  and  pleasantly  situated 
on  a  peniisula  between  two  lakes,  on  a  gentle  swell  of  ground  fi-om  which 
there  is  a  regular  descent  to  tbe  water.  It  is  well  laid  out,  the  streets  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles,  and  having  in  their  centre  a  large  square,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  the  state-house,  a  handsome  stone  edifice.  The  town 
contains  about  1,500  inhabitants. 

Mjlwaukib  is  the  largest  and  most  important  town  in  the  state.  It  is 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Milwaultie  Kiver,  near  its  entrance  into  Lake 
Michigan,  90  miles  above  Chicago,  said  is  a  very  flourishing  city.  Previous 
to  18S5,  this  city  was  a  wilderne^ ;  its  population  in  1850  was  31,000, 
Constant  steamboat  communication  from  Milwaukie  to  Buffalo  and  other 
lake  ports,  is  maintained,  and  the  interior  is  reached  by  raili'oada  and  pknk- 

Grbbn  Bay,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name;  Racibe  and  Sheyboyoah, 
on  Lake  Michigan ;  PBAritiB  nu  Chibm,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  are  grow- 
ing towns,  and  will  eventttally  become  important  to  die  commerce  of  the 
state. 

Wisconsin  originally  belonged  to  the  French,  and  foi-med  part  of  that 
vast  territory  called  New-France.  It  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1763, 
and  acquired  hy  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  revolution.  Few  set- 
tlements were  naade  in  the  territory  previous  to  18^6,  when  it  was  erected 
into  a  separate  territorial  government.  In  1848,  having,  after  a  prolonged 
opposition,  voted  itself  a  constitution,  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an 
independent  state. 


THE   STATE    OF    KENTUCKY. 

Kentucky,  formerly  a  part  of  Virginia,  and  until  explored  by  Daniel 
Boone,  in  1770,  a  wilderness,  is  now  one  of  the  most  populous  and  prosper- 
ous of  the  states  of  the  American  Union.  It  lies  between  the  latitudes  of 
36°  SO'  and  39"  10'  North,  and  between  the  longitudes  of  82°  and  80=  35' 
West.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  the  windings  of  the 
Ohio  River,  which  separates  it  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois ;  east  by  the 
Big  Sandy  River,  and  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  whi(di  separate  it  from 
Virginia ;  south  by  Tennessee,  and  west  by  the  Mississippi,  which  separates 
it  from  Missoui'i.  From  east  to  west,  it  is  400  miles  long,  and  from  north 
to  south,  175  broad ;  its  area  occupies  40,500  square  miles,  or  35,930,000 

The  outline  of  Kentucky,  except  on  its  southern  border,  is  very  irregular, 
and,  as  delineated  on  maps,  has  the  appearance  of  a  cumulated  mountain. 
The  only  mountains  are  the  Cumberland  range,  on  the  western  borders  of 
Viiginia.  The  eastern  counties  are  hilly,  and  liie  tract  from  five  to  twenty 
miles  wide  along  the  margin  of  tlie  Ohio  River,  extending  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  state,  is  of  a  similar  character,  and  much  broken. 
The  soil  of  these  regions  is  good,  and  a  pait  of  this  tract  lying  immediately 
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on  the  Ohio,  averaging  one  mile  m  width,  consisLs  of  bottom  lands, 
and  is  subject  to  periodical  inundations.  Between  this  tract,  the  eastern 
counties  and  Green  River,  lies  the  "  garden  of  Ihe  state."  It  is  about  150 
miles  long,  and  from  50  to  100  miles  wide.  The  surface  of  this  district  is 
a^eeably  undulating,  and  the  soil  black  and  friable.  The  natural  growths 
are  the  black-walnut,  blaek-cherry,  honey-locust,  buck-eye,  paw-paw,  sugar- 
maple,  mulberry,  elm,  ash,  cotton-wood,  white  thorn,  &c.  The  country 
between  Green  and  Cumberland  rivers  is  called  the  "  barrens."  In  1800,  the 
legislature  of  the  state  bestowed  this  tract  gratuitously  on  actual  settlers, 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  of  little  value  ;  hut  it  proved  to  be  excellent 
grain  land,  and  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  grazing  and  the  rearing  of  cattle. 
The  whole  state,  below  the  mountains,  rests  on  an  immense  bed  of  lime- 
stone, usually  about  eight  feet  below  ihe  surface.  There  is  everywhere 
apertures  in  this  formation  called  "  sinkholes,"  through  which  the  waters  of 
the  rivers  disappear  into  the  earth.  The  waters  for  this  reason  are  more 
diminished  during  the  dry  season  than  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
Union,  and  the  small  streams  are  entirely  dried  up  and  disappear.  The 
banks  of  the  rivers  are  natural  curiosities ;  the  streams  have  generally  worn 
very  deep  channels  in  the  calcareous  rock  over  which  they  flow.  The  preci- 
pices formed  by  Kentucky  River  are,  in  many  places  awfully  sublime,  pre- 
senting perpendicular  hanks  of  300  feet  of  solid  limestone.  In  the  south- 
west part  of  the  state,  between  Green  River  and  the  Cumberland,  there  are 
several  wonderful  caves.  One  called  the  "  Mammoth  Cave,"  is  said  to  be 
eight  or  nine  miles  long. 

The  staple  productions  of  Kentucky  are  hemp,  tobacco,  wheat  and  Indian 
corn.  Salt  springs  are  numerous,  and  supply  not  only  this  state,  but  also 
Ohio  and  Tennessee  with  that  mineral.  Iron,  bituminous  coal,  and  granite 
are  mined  in  considerable  <]uantities  in  the  eastern  districts. 

Kentucky  ia  almost  insulated  by  navigable  rivers.  The  Big  Sandy, 
which  rises  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  near  the  sources  of  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Cumberland  rivers,  forms  the  eastern  boundary  for  nearly  200 
miles.  The  Ohio  forms  the  northern  boundary  for  nearly  600  miles,  and 
the  Mississippi  the  western  boundary.  The  Cumberland  River  rises  in  the 
mountains,  and  passes  into  the  State  of  Tennessee,  where  it  makes  a  circu- 
lar bend,  and  returning  to  Kentucky,  falls  into  the  Ohio,  60  miles  from  its 
mouth.  It  is  600  miles  long,  and  navigable  for  boats  of  15  tons,  500  miles 
up.  The  Tennessee  falls  into  the  Ohio  after  winding  southward  from  its 
source  in  Alabama,  returns  through  Tennessee,  and  hence  flows  northward 
until  it  meets  the  Ohio,  into  which  it  falls,  about  12  miles  west  of  the  Cum- 
berland River.  The  principal  rivers  which  lie  wholly  within  the  state  are 
Green,  Kentucky,  and  Licking,  all  of  which  fall  into  the  Ohio,  and  are  navi- 
gable ibr  a  considerable  distance  for  boats. 

Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  United  States,  on  the  table  land  of  the 
western  country,  with  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  eastward,  and  the 
high  lands  of  Tennessee  on  the  south,  Kentucky  enjoys  a  climate  protected 
from  all  extremes,  and  is  not  excelled  in  salubrity  by  any  other  portion 
of  North  America,  In  Lexington,  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  the  heat  of 
summer  seldom  exceeds  80°  Fahrenheit,  and  in  winter  the  temperature 
scarcely  ever  recedes  below  25°.  The  average  annual  temperature  is  about 
58°.  The  whole  of  the  state  being,  as  above  remarked,  on  a  bed  of  lime- 
stone, and  considerably  elevated  above  the  rivers,  there  are  no  swamps  or 
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bodies  of  stagnant  witi,ra  eicept  in  a  veiy  ftw  locationi  and  is  a  conse 
quence  the  atmosphere  i&  generally  jiure  and  sweet  aj  d  lemarkably  free 
from  mi^ertiatic  emanations 

Kentucky  contained  in  1850 1  p  pulatuii  if  '^'^2  405  souls  or  one  per  on 
to  every  2ti  acre^  and  its  d  Btrihutici  in  ng  the  si,\  lal  •.)«  ties  wa'*  in 
the  following  pioportions 

POPULATION  OP  OOlNTltS 
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6,376        13,433 
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Colored      "      — free... 
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Total 
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.     982,406 
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Whiio  Colored  Peraona.  Totnl  BecenniB! 

Persuns.  Frea.  Slave.  Ponulntinn.         Numetical. 

..61,133 114 11,830 73,077 —  .. 

-.179,871 741 40,343 220,966..  ....147,878.. 

..824,287 1.713 80,681 406,611 185,656*.. 

..434,644 2,941 126,732 664^17 167,808.. 

..517.767 4,087 165,218 687,017 128,600.. 

..590,263 7,317 182,268 779,828 9],eil.. 

..761,688 9,736 210,981 982,405 202,677.. 


The  number  of  dwelling  houses  in  the  state  on  the  1st  June,  1850,  was 
130,769,  aad  the  uumber  of  femilies  132,920,  and  hence  the  number  of  per- 
sons to  each  house  or  ^niily  was  about  7  1-2,  but  in  this  reckoning  the  slave 
dwellings  and  families  are  set  down  as  a  part  of  the  estate  of  their  owner. 
The  mortality  amounted  to  15,306,  or  a  ratio  of  deaths  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  every  64  persons,  being  about  1.5  per  cent. 

The  industry  of  Kentucky  is  chiefly  agricultural,  but  manufactures  have 
of  late  years  made  great  advance.  In  1850  there  were  in  the  state  74,7T7 
ferms  under  cultivation,  and  the  crops  of  grain  in  millions  of  bushels 
amounted — Indian  com  to  5S,  oats  to  18,  wheat  to  31,  rye  to  3,  but  those 
of  barley  and  buckwheat  were  very  small.  The  great  staple  of  the  state 
are  hemp  and  flax,  and  tobacco,  of  which  articles  an  immense  amount  is 
annually  produced.  Live  stock  is  abundant,  and  vast  numbers  of  cattle  are 
expoi'ted  annually,  chiefly  to  the  southern  states,  for  consHmption.  The  hog 
trade  is  immense,  and  its  products,  as  lard,  laivi-oil,  candles,  prussiate  of 
potash,  etc.,  form  &  material  item  in  the  general  wealth,  Laige  amounbB 
of  wool  and  of  the  pi-oducts  of  the  dairy  are  also  produced. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  state,  producing  not 
less  than  |500  annually,  was  in  1850,  3,471.  The  cotton  manufactures 
employed  a  capital  of  $239,000,  and  consumed  3,760  bales  of  cotton,  worth 
1180,000,  gave  employment  to  891  operatives,  and  yielded  1,003,600 
yards  of  goods,  valued  at  $274,000 ;  beside  which  725,000  pounds  of  yam 
was  produced.  The  woollen  manufactures  employed  a  capital  of  $249,820, 
and  consumed  673,000  pounds  of  wool,  worth  8205,287 ;  'hands  employed, 
382;  value  of  products,  $818,819;  goods  manufactured,  878,034  yards. 
The  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  was  $176,000,  and  the 
value  of  raw  material  used  ,viz. :  2,000  tons  pig  metal,  1,600  tons  blooms,  and 
280,000bushdsofcharcod,  amounted  to  ^180,805;  hands  employed,  183; 
wrought  iron  made,  3,070  tons ;  and  value  of  products,  $299,700.  The 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  cordage,  bagging,  and  some  other  articles  are  very 
extensive. 

Kentucky  has  no  direct  foreign  trade,  but  exports  and  imports  through 
New  Orleans  or  the  Atlantic  ports.  The  river  and  internal  ti-ade  of  the 
state,  however,  is  considerable,  and  the  latter  has  progressed  of  late  years 
with  gi'eat  rapidity.  Th&  chief  exports  of  Kentucky  are  its  tobacco,  fiax  and 
hemp,  some  cotton,  wool,  grain,  and  dairy  products ;  also  cattle  and  hogs, 
with  immense  amounts  of  animal  products.  The  shipping  owned  within 
the  state  in  1850,  amounted  to  14,820  tons,  all  of  which  was  navigated  by 
steam-power.     The  chief  shipping  port  is  Louisville  on  the  Ohio. 

The  state  has  several  lines  of  railroad  in  operation,  and  has  projected  a 
system  that  will  embrace  the  whole  surface.  The  existing  railroads  are — 
the  Lexington  wjd  Prankfort  line,  29  miles  long,  and  the  Frankfort  and 
Louisville  line,  49  miles  long;  and  the  projected  railroads  are — the  Ten- 
neasee  and  Cincinnati  line,  from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  via  Frankfort ;  the  Nash- 
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ville  and  Louisville  line ;  the  Nashville  ami  Mississippi  line,  terminating  at 
Columbus;  the  Covington  and  Lexington  line;  the  MaysviUe  and  Dan- 
ville line,  etc.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  will  traverse  this  state  in  its 
■western  part.  Tliere  are  also  in  the  state  sevei'al  short  canals  wid  river 
improvements,  and  a  bridge  over  the  Ohio  river  at  Louisville  is  talked  of. 

Kentucky  has  5  banks  and  21  branch  banks.  The  banking  capital  of 
the  state  amounted,  at  the  close  of  1850,  to  $7,586,927  ;  the  circulation  to 
*7,613,075  ;  deposits  to  $2,323,607  ;  and  other  liabilities  to  $1,356,589. 
At  the  same  date  the  loans  and  discounts  amounted  to  $12,506,305 ;  stocks 
to  $694,963 ;  real  estate  to  $419,070 ;  other  iavestments  to  $440,127 ; 
specie  to  $2,791,351 ;  and  other  assets  to  $3,002,034. 

The  iirat  constitution  of  Kentucky  was  framed  in  1790,  the  second  in 
1799,  and  the  present  one  in  {11th  June)  1850.  This  latter  constitution 
secures  the  right  of  voting  at  all  elections  to  every  free  white  male  citizen 
91  years  of  age  and  upward,  and  who  has  resided  in  the  state  two  years, 
in  the  county,  town,  or  city  one  year,  and  in  the  precinct  60  days  nest  pre- 
ceding the  election.    Elections  are  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  August. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
Senators,  35  in  number,  are  elected  from  single  districts  for  four  years,  and 
must  have  attained  to  the  age  of  30  years,  have  resided  in  the  state  six  years, 
Mid  in  the  district  from  which  they  are  elected,  the  last  year.  Eepresent- 
atives,  100  in  number,  are  chosen  from  single  districts  for  two  years,  and 
must  have  attained  the  age  of  24  years,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  two 
years,  the  last  thereof  in  the  distrioL  Sessions  are  biennial,  commencing 
1st  November,  1851.     No  session  is  to  continue  more  than  60  days. 

The  Governor  (and  Lieutenant-Governor)  is  chosen  lor  four  years  by  » 
plurality  of  votes.  He  must  be  35  years  old  at  the  least,  and  have  resided 
in  the  state  the  as  years  immediately  anterior  to  his  election.  A  majority 
of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  may  annul  any  veto  he  may  place  on  a 
bill.  All  executive  officers,  except  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  are  elected  by  the  people. 

The  Judiciary  consists  of  a  Court  of  Appeals,  District  and  Circuit  Courts, 
and  County  Courts.  The  four  judges  of  appeals  are  elected  by  the  people 
for  eight  years,  the  13  district  and  circuit  judges  for  six  years,  and  the 
county  judges  (three  for  each  county)  for  four  years.  Each  county  elects 
also  two  justices  of  the  peace  for  four  years.  Attorneys,  clerks,  coroners, 
jailoi^,  and  assessors  are  elected  for  the  same  term  as  tiie  judges  to  whose 
court  they  are  attached.     Sheriffs  are  elected  for  two  years. 

The  receipts  into  the  public  treasury  for  the  year  ending  10th  Oct,  1850, 
amounted  to  $598,602  29,  and  the  total  resources,  including  a  balance, 
to  $619,611  84.  The  total  disbursements  amounted  to  $533,754  78, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $86,857  06  in  the  treasuiy.  The  expenses  of  this 
year  included  the  pay  of  the  convention  for  framing  the  new  constitution, 
and  the  payments  to  the  sinking  fund.  On  the  31st  December,  1850,  there 
was  a  balance  to  the  Credit  of  the  sinking  fund  of  $78,335  S5 ;  its  total 
resoui-ces  for  the  year  then  ending  were  $444,113  74,  and  its  disbui-sements 
on  account  of  the  public  debt,  payment  of  interest,  etc.,  amounted  to 
$365,888  39.  The  public  debt  at  the  time  above  stated  consisted  of  the 
following  items:  bonds  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest,  ^536,545  ;  bonds  bear- 
ms6  per  cent,  interest,  $3,661,093 ;  totel,  $4,248,637. 

The  value  of  taxable  property  was  $299,381,809,  and  the  government 
owns  $1,370,500  in  banit  stock,  400  miles  of  turnpike,  39  miles  of  rail- 
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road,  and  290  miles  of  slack-water  navigation,  wliich  together  yield  abouS 
$100,000  annual  revenue. 

The  school  ftrnd  held  by  the  state  amounts  to  $1,299^8,  tut  ia  not 
available  od  account  of  the  government  using  a  portion  of  the  interest  for 
ordinary  expenses,  but  is  annually  increased  by  so  much  as  the  amount 
thus  withheld.  Reports  were  received  from  71  counlaes,  and  5  dties  and 
towns ;  and  the  number  of  children  reported  was  87,498 — average  attend- 
ance at  public  schools  43,736.  The  money  distributed  to  such  counties, 
etc,  amounted  to  $51,0*),  of  which  jfe29,116  was  from  the  permanent 
school  fund,  and  $21,874  fiom  the  two  cent  tax.  'niese  atalistits  embrace 
only  the  district  schools  connected  with  the  state  system.  The  number  of 
children  in  the  state  between  5  and  16  years  of  age  was  192,990, 

Institutions  for  the  higher  grades  of  education  are  numerous,  and  of  these 
the  following  are  the  principal : 

TnraajlvBiiia. .'. Lexington T 50    WailariiMiitarj 

St.  Joseph's BantBtQWn 

Centre rauvUte 

AngustK AuguBta 

Univeraily Loulayille. 


Shelby ShrfftyvUle. 4... 

topll>t'HiBo.IiiBt...Ooyington 4... 

Luff  Deputmeat....UniT,  of  Lonlarlllo  3... 

MsdioBlB^teimt  lUniy.  of  LoniaviHo  t'.  '. '. 
Mfldloal  Department. TransylTania  Unit.  7... 


The  aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  the  college  libraries  is  about  75,000. 

The  institutions  of  the  state  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  are,  the  State 
{..unattc  Asylum  at  Lexington  j  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  DanviUe  ; 
the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville ;  and  the  Marine  Hospitals  at  Smith- 
land  and  Louisville.     Ilie  State  Penitentiary  is  located  at  Louisville. 

The  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians  are  the  most  numerous  of 
reli^ous  denominations,  and  have  respectively  about  69,000,  31,000,  and 
13,000  church  members.  The  Episcopalians  nave  a  bishop  sad  about  30 
cle^y,  and  the  Catholics  a  bishop  aud  several  churches. 

"nie  militia  of  the  state  consists  of  85,619  infantry,  1,560  cavalry,  679 
artillery,  and  771  riflemen. 

FnArrKj'OET  is  the  state  capital.  It  is  situated  on  the  Kentucky  river,  60 
miles  from  its  mouth,  at  the  base  of  the  loilyhills  through  which  the  waters 
pa^.  Lat.  38°  14'  N.,  long.  84°  40"  W.  The  state-house,  built  of  white 
marble,  is  a  handsome  edifice,  and  the  penitentiary,  conducted  on  the  Au- 
burn plan,  is  a  strong  and  durable  structure.  Steamboats  come  up  to  the 
dty,  and  keel-boats  navigate  the  river  above.     Population  4,873. 

LonisviLLB  is  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  state,  and  lies  on  the  south 
btaik  of  the  Ohio  river,  immediately  above  the  (alls.  The  canal,  from 
Portland,  enables  steamboats  to  come  to  the  wharves.  The  trade  is  extensive 
and  valuable,  and  manufactures  of  various  descriptions  are  carried  on  with 
great  spirit.  Founderies,  steam-ba^ag  &ctories,  cotton  and  wooDen  mills, 
flouring  mills,  etc.,  are  numerous.  Tie  eity  has  many  handsome  public 
buildings,  and  the  private  residences  are  coaifortable  and  well  built.  Pop- 
ulation in  1850,  43,217. 

Lexington  is  the  oldest  city  ia  Kentucky.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  most 
beautiful  and  fertile  country.  The  Transylvania  University,  the  State  Lu- 
natic Asylum,  and  several  other  public  buildings,  are  important  adornments 
to  the  dty.  Population,  7,500.  The  Hon,  Henry  Clay,  the  illustrious 
statesman,  resides  at  Ashland,  near  this  place. 

Maysvillb,  on  the  Ohio,  with  a  population  of  4,255 ;  Augusta,  the  seat 
of  a  college ;  Newport  and  Covinutok,  on  the  opposite  banks  of  Licking 
River;  Harrodsbui^,  Bardstown,  etc.,  are  the  other  most  important  cities. 
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The  first  permanent  settlement  within  the  present  limits  of  Kentucky, 
was  made  by  the  celebrated  Daniel  Boone,  in  1775.  Until  1790,  it  was  an 
integral  portion  of  Virginia,  but  in  that  year  it  became  detached  and  formed 
for  itself  a  constitution.  In  1792,  it  took  its  station  as  an  independent 
member  of  the  United  States.  Since  this  period,  it  has  rapidly  progressed 
in  population,  wealth  and  standing  as  a  state,  and  now  claims  aa  its  citizens 
some  of  the  most  patriotic  statesmen  that  ever  sounded  the  tocsin  of  liberty. 
Among  these,  the  names  of  Clay  and  Crittenden  are  pre-eminent — names  as 
much  revered  at  home  as  they  are  respected  and  confided  in  by  all  foreign 
nations. 


'THE    STATE    OF    JMISSOURI. 

Missouiii  is  situated  between  36^  30'  and  40°  30'  North  latitude,  and 
between  89°  20'  and  96'^  West  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  State  oflowa;  on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from 
Illinois  and  Kentucky;  oil  the  south  by  the  "  compromise  line"  of  36°  30', 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Indian  territory  and  the  Missouri  River.  Length, 
from  north  to  south,  about  315  miles  :  breadth,  280  miles.  The  superficial 
area  is  67,451  square  miles,  or  43,169,028  acres,  all  of  which,  except 
2,680,a57,  have  been  surveyed. 

With  the  exception  of  the  alluvial  bottoms,  Missouri  is  rolling  or  hilly  ; 
yet  no  part  rises  to  an  elevation  deserving  the  name  of  a  mountain.  No 
other  state  in  the  Union  is  so  greatly  diversified  as  respects  soil  and  external 
features.  The  south-eastern  corner  is  almost  entirely  alluvial.  A  range  of 
hills  commences  in  Franpois  county,  and  extends  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state.  Another  range  of  a  larger  cla'is, 
commencing  near  the  Missouri,  and  between  the  waters  of  the  Gasconade 
and  Osage,  continues  through  the  state,  increasmg  in  magnitude  until  far 
within  the  State  of  Arkansas ;  these  are  termed  the  Ozark  Mountams  This 
_  and  often  leliring 
In  St  Frani-nii  county 
oside  of  iron,  which  has 
I  13  a  mile  and  a  half 
m    'd    F      miles  south 


ridge  is  frequently  very  abrupt 
from  them,  with  strips  of  rich  alluvial  between 
exists  the  celebrated  mountain  of  the  micaceous 
an  elevation  of  350  feet  above  the  surrounding  plai; 
across  its  summit,  and  yields  eighty  per  p 

is  another  magnificent  pyramidal  mo  n 
iron,  known  as  the  Pilot  Knob,  300  feet  h  h 
half  in  circumference.     This  pyramid        n  p 

several   tons    in  weight,    and    yields  gh 

found  in  Missouri,  and  its  inexhaustthl        d  n 
"  Pine  Ridge,"  in  this  region,  furnish       h 
many  of  the  trees  being  ninety  feet  high       d 
sngton  county  is  aperfect  bed  of  metalli 
perae,  chalk,  black  lead  and  brimstone,      m     an 
free-stone,  grind-stone,  and  burr-stone.     S    C  n 
quarries  of  magnificent  marble,  and  va^ 
resembling    snow,    much    prized    for     h      m 
"  Throughout  the  mineral  district  is  fo     d 
earth  for  ores,  beds  of  rich  red  mar!  c!       w      h  h 
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very  best  manure  for  the  soil.  These  beds  arc  inexhaustible  ;  and  some 
years  hence,  that  portion  of  Missouri  which  is  considered  a  sterile,  mineral 
region,  will  be  found  as  fertile  as  any  portion  of  the  state.  Between  the 
waters  of  the  Osage  and  the  Missouri,  is  a  fine  tract  of  country,  cele- 
brated for  its  fertility,  agreeably  diversified  with  woodland  and  prairie,  and 
abounding  with  coal,  salt  springs,  et«.  The  country  north  of  the  Missouri 
is  emphatically  a  fine  district.  There  is  no  part  of  the  globe  where  greater 
extent  of  country  can  be  traversed  more  easily  when  in  its  natural  state. 
It  has  for  the  most  part  a  surface  delightfully  rolling  and  variegated,  some- 
time rising  into  picturesque  hills,  then  stretdiing  far  away  into  the  sea  of 
prairie,  occasionally  interspersed  with  shady  groves  and  sparkling  stream- 
lets. Almost  every  aere  of  this  fine  r^ou  of  country  is  susceptible  of 
agricultural  improvement,  and  is  unusually  productive.  The  products  con- 
sist of  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  the  grasses. 
All  the  garden  vegetables  thrive  well.  Laige  quantities  of  horses,  mules, 
homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  raised  annually  for  exportation. 

The  Mississippi  meiuiders  along  the  entire  eastern  boundary  of  the  state, 
fbr  a  distance  of  400  miles,  receiving  in  its  course  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri. Through  the  center  and  the  richest  pai-fc  of  the  state  the  wild  Mis- 
souri poui-s  out  its  never  ceasing  currents,  being  navigable  for  steamboats 
far  westwaa-d,  for  four  or  five  months  in  the  year.  The  LamJne,  Osage,  and 
Gasconade  on  the  right,  and  tlie  Grand  and  Chariton  on  the  left,  are  the 
navigable  tributaries  of  the  Missouri,  Salt  Eiver,  a  navigable  stream,  fells 
into  the  Mississippi  86  miles  above  the  Missouri  Maramec  River  also 
navigable  entera  me  Mississippi  18  miles  below  St  Loms  The  White 
and  the  St  Francois  diam  the  south  eastern  portion,  and  the  Sit  Bulls  and 
tributanes  the  south  western  part  of  the  state  The  climate  of  Missouri  is 
remarkably  serene  and  temperate  and  very  iavorable  to  longevity 

Tie  state  is  divided  into  100  counties  and  m  18'iO  contained  an  aggre 
gate  of  682  044  inhabitants  oi  one  person  to  every  66  acres  The  distn 
bution  ot  the  populatiin  to  the  seveial  counties  was  m  the  following  pro- 
portions 
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60  081  28o  30  222  68  586  46  741  219.9 

114  808  561  25  091  140  45j  78  8t.9  110.9 

J23  838  1 674  58,-40  888  "02  24^  2i7  178.2 

592  0/8  2  544  8-422  682  044  298  842  1016- 

The  numbei  of  dwellings  m  the  state  m  1850  amounted  to  96,805,  and 
of  femiliea  to  100,834;  and  hence  each  dwelling  covered  7  persons,  and 
each  fUmiJy  consisted  of  6.8  persons.  The  deaths  during  the  year  1849-60 
numbered  12,317,  or  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  every  55  persons.  The  mortality 
was  greatest  along  the  Mississippi ;  in  St,  Louis  county  it  was  1  death  in 
22  persons,  hut  here  tiie  mortality  is  greatly  increased  by  the  influx  of 
diseased  immigration, 

Missouri  is  one  of  the  richest  states  of  tte  Union,  and  its  resources  hove 
been  rapidly  developed.  Mining  is  carried  on  with  gi-eat  success,  and  ^ri- 
eulture,  nowhere  finding  more  suitable  climate  and  soils,  yields  vast  amounts 
of  produce  for  export.  The  ci'op  of  Indian  com  is  estimated  at  35,000,000 
bushels,  and  the  crops  of  oats  and  wheat  are  also  large.  Flax  and  hemp, 
tobacco,  etc.,  are  staples  of  great  and  increasing  importance.  The  amount 
of  live  stock  is  immense ;  and  wool-growing  and  hog-fattening  have  become 
sources  of  great  wealth  to  those  engaged  in  such  occupations.  The  whole 
number  of  faiTns  and  plantations  in  the  state  in  1850,  was  54,458.  Manu-  - 
tactures  are  caiTied  on,  but  except  at  St.  Louis  there  are  few  establishments 
of  any  extent.  The  number  of  factories  in  1850  at  which  goods  to  the  an- 
nual  value  of  $500  and  upwards  were  manufectm-ed,  amounted  to  3,030, 
and  of  these,  1,309  were  located  in  the  city  of  Sk  Louis  alone,  and  100 
more  in  the  county. 

"Hie  state  has  little  direct  foreign  commerce,  but  its  river  trade  is  very 
great.     St.  Louis  is  perhaps  the  most  impoi-tant  port  on  the  line  of  the  river 
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above  New  Orleans,  aad  is  the  general  depot  for  the  whole  extent  of  the 
upper  valley  of  the  MieaisMppi,  as  also  of  a  great  part  of  that  of  the  Ohio, 
llie  shipping  owned  in  the  state  amounts  to  28,907  tons,  of  which  24,955 
tons  are  navigated  by  steam,  and  all  ia  employed  in  the  river  trade.  The 
trade  with  the  inteiior  follows  chiefly  the  courses  of  the  lai-ger  streams. 
There  are  as  yet  no  railroads,  and  the  ordinary  roads  are  none  of  the  best. 
Efforts,  however,  are  now  hdng  made  to  huiid  rMb^oads  from  the  Mississippi 
westward,  to  accommodate  tlie  ever  increasing  population  in  that  direction. 

Hie  State  Bank  is  the  only  incorporated  hankiag  institution  in  the  state. 
The  parent  bank  is  located  at  St,  Louis,  hut  there  are  branch  banks  in  other 
places.  In  June,  1850,  its  condilaon  in  tlie  aggregate  was  as  follows :  hia- 
bilities — Capital  owned  by  state,  $954,305 ;  capita!  owned  by  individuals, 
$245,546  ;  deposits,  $988,320,  and  circalation  $2,396,500,  which  with  other 
items  make  up  a  toted  of  $5,232,680.  Assets— Sfede,  $1,452,886 ;  dis- 
counts, $1,869,690  ;  exchanges  matured  and  matuiing,  $1,008,343 ;  real  es- 
tate, $117,980,  and  other  items  to  a  balance. 

Missouri  is  well  supplied  with  literaiy  institutions  in  which  the  higher 
grades  of  learning  are  taught,  but  its  common  school  system,  although  it  is 
being  gradually  improved,  is  still  very  defective.  There  are  probably  1500 
common  schools  in  the  state,  and  there  are  also  a  number'  of  academies. 
The  oldest  coll^iate  institution  in  the  state  is  the  University  of  St  Louis, 
established  in  1832  ;  Missouri  University  was  ibuuded  in  1840 ;  St.  Tin- 
cent's  Collie  in  1843 ;  Masonic  Coll_^e  in  1834 ;  St.  Ofearles'  College  in 
1839,  and  Payette  College  in  1846.  The  condition  of  these  in  1850  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  table  : 

Nama  of  CDllegs.  LdcsUd 

University  of  St.  LouIb St,  Lonia. 

MiasoQci  Pniversiirf Colnmbia 

St.  Vincent^a  Calico Cape  Qir(iTdea.u. 

Maaonio  "      Marion  Co. 

St.  Chnrlfls  " '     St.  Chai 

Fftyette  "      Fayatte 

Medical  schools  are  attached  to  the  Univeraty  of  St.  Louis  and_Missouri 
University;  the  fii-st  liad  in  1850,  nine  professors  and  113  students,  aad  the 
latter  seven  professora  and  92  students.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  are 
numerically  the  strongest  religious  denominations,  but  the  Presbyterians 
and  Roman  Catholics  have  numei-ous  and  large  congrt^tions.  The  Catho- 
lics form  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  St  Louis.  Other  denominations 
have  scattered  congr^ations,  but  witii  the  exceptaon  of  the  Protestant  Bpis- 
copalians,  have  scarcely  a  rect^ized  existence. 

All  dtizens,  21  years  of  age,  and  who  have  resided  in  the  state  one  year, 
and  three  months  in  the  place  whore  they  vote,  are  electoi-s.  Tiie  General 
Assembly  consists  of  a  House  of  Representatives,  the  membera  of  which 
are  elected  for  two  years  ;  and  a  Senate,  the  members  of  whidi  are  chosen 
for  fouryears,  one-lialf  going  out  every  second  year. 

The  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  latter  of  whom  is,  ex-officio. 
President  of  the  Senate,  must  be  35  years  of  age,  aad  natives  of  the  United 
Sta^bs,  They  are  elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes.  The  goveiTior  has  the 
veio  power,  but  the  legislature  may  passabillby  a  majority  of  both  houses. 
In  case  of  the  governor's  death  or  disability,  the  lieutenant-governor,  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  or  spealter  of  the  house,  as  the  case  may  be,  take  his 
place;  but  if  the  teim  has  more  than  18  months  to  run  before  completion, 
three  months'  notice  may  be  given,  that  a  new  election  will  take  place. 
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The  constitutional  provisions  in  regard  to  slavery,  are  similar  to  those  of 
Kentucky. 

The  Judiciary  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  and  Circuit  Courts;  the  Com- 
mon Pieas  and  Criminal  Courts  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of 
the  eity  of  Hannibai.  The  judges  of  these  courts  are  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor. The  jurisdiction  of  the  county  courts  is  limited  to  matters  of  pro- 
bate and  local  affairs,  as  roads,  &c.  The  judges  of  tbese  are  elected  by 
the  people,  and  hold  office  for  four  years.  Appeal  lies  from  these  to  the 
circuit  courts. 

Jefferson  City,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  near  the  centre  of  the  state.  Latitude  38'^  36'  n<3th — longi- 
tude 92''  8'  west.  The  state-house  and'  penitentiary  are  located  here. 
Population  in  1850,  8,781.  ' 

St.  Louis,  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  west,  and  the  largest  city  in 
the  state,  wm  founded  in  1764,  by  the  French.  It  is  situated  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, below  its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  and  1,200  miles  above  New- 
Orleans.  Tlie  city  consists  of  two  parts,  built  on  different  elevations. 
The  lower  part,  or  that  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  is  laid  out  in  narrow 
streets,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  by  those  engaged  in  business.  The  more 
elevated  portion  is  different  in  appearance,  and  is  laid  out  regularly  in  broad, 
handsome  streets,  lined  with  the  splendid  mansions  of  the  rich.  A  variety  of 
public  buildings  beautify  this  locality.  The  population  is  composed  of  men 
of  all  nations,  but  the  predominant  races  are  Americans,  French,  and 
Germans.  In  1840,  it  numbered  16,469 ;  but  in  1845,  had  increased  to 
34,140;  and,  in  the  year  1850  it  had  swelled  to  97,860.  The  city  is  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  river,  which  is  raised  to  a  reservoir  by  steam- 
power,  and  thence  distributed  through  iron  pipes  to  every  part.  The 
streets  are  lighted  with  gas.  St.  Louis  is  the  principal  depot  of  the  Ame- 
rican Fur  Company.  Jefferson  Barracks  are  11  miles  below  the  eity.  Up- 
wards of  2,800  steamboats  arrive  at  St.  Louis  annually,  conveying  to  and 
fro  vast  quantities  of  merchandize. 

St.  Charles,  formerly  the  capita!  of  the  state,  lies  on  the  Missouri, 
about  20  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  and  is  a  considerable 
town.  The  inhabitants,  numbering  in  1850,  4,103,  are  chiefly  of  French 
origin.  Independence,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  near  the  western 
boundary,  is  the  starting-point  or  rendezvous  for  the  Santa  F^  traders  and 
emigrants  to  Oregon.  The  other  towns  of  importance  are  New  Madrid, 
Jackson,  St.  Genevieve,  Herculaneum,  Hillsborough,  BowHng-Green,  Han- 
nibal, Palmyra,  St.  Francisville,  &c.,  on  the  Mississippi;  Hermona, 
Boonesville,  Franklin,  Fayette,  Brunswick,  Lexington,  &.C.,  on  the  Mis- 
souri;  Warsaw,  Oaeola,  &c.,  on  the  Osage;  Platte  CJty  on  the  River 
Platte;  &.c. 


originally  a  portion  of  the  extensive  Territory  of  Louisiana, 
as  purchased  by  the  United  States  in  1S03.  Settlements  had  been  made  at 
St.  Louis,  St.  Genevieve,  and  elsewhere,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, but  the  population  never  counted  more  than  a  few  hundreds.  In 
1804,  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  now  Louisiana,  was  separated  from  the 
hoik  of  the  new  purchase,  and  a  separate  territorial  government  erected 
for  each,  the  latter  successively  bearing  the  title  of  Territory  of  Louisiana 
and  that  of  Missouri.  In  1^1,  the  portion  of  this  vast  territory  within 
the  present  limits  of  Missouri,  was  erected  into  an  independent  state,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  American  Union.    The  remaini?ig  portions  of 
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this  territory  have  since  become  the  states  of  Arkansas  and  Iowa,  and  Min- 
esota  Territory,  and  there  are  yet  some  immense  districts  not  appropriated. 


THE   STATE   OF    IOWA. 

Iowa,  fonncrly  a  portion  of  the  Mi^ouri  Territory,  lies  immediately 
north  of  the  state  of  that  name,  and  is  geographically  situated  between  the 
latitudes  of  40°  Sff  and  43°  30'  N.,  and  between  the  meridians  of  90"  30- 
and  96°  50'  W.  longitude.  This  large  and  fertile  state  is  boimded  on  the 
north  and  west  by  the  Western  Territories ;  east  by  the  Mississippi  Eiver ; 
and  south  by  the  State  of  Missouri  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Des  Moines 
Eiver.  It  is  ^0  miles  long,  and  about  SOO  mUes  in  breadth,  having  an 
area  of  46,438  square  miles,  or  29,913,930  acres. 

The  general  features  of  fJiis  state  present  much  of  what  is  called  "  roll- 
ing," without  being  mountainous  or  even  hilly.  An  elevated  table-land  or 
plateau,  however,  extends  through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country,  di- 
viding the  streams  which  flow  respectively  into  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
rivers.  The  marina  of  the  rivers  and  streams  are  thickly  timbered,  but 
the  rest  of  the  state  is  open  prairie,  with  alternations  of  woodland  of  some 
extent,  which  diversify  and  enliven  the  scenery.  The  varieties  of  the  prairie 
l^ids  are  endless :  some  are  level  and  others  rolling ;  some  clotted  in  thick 
grass,  suitable  for  grazing  farms,  while  hazel  thickets  and  sassa&as  shrubs 
invest  others  with  a  perennial  verdure,  and  in  spring  and  summer  they  are 
superbly  decorated  with  flowers.  The  soil  of  Iowa  is  universally  good, 
being  of  a  rich  black  mould;  and  in  the  prairies  this  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  sandy  loam,  and  sometimes  with  red  clay  and  gravel. 

The  Mississippi  Kiver  borders  the  east  of  this  state,  and  is  navigable 
for  the  entire  distance.  The  Des  Moines  waters  the  southern  section  of  the 
country,  and  falls  into  the  Mississippi,  aSter  forming,  for  some  distance,  the 
south-western  boundary  of  the  state.  It  is  navigable  for  100  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  Iowa  River,  a  navigable  stream,  rfao  traverses  a  large  portion, 
of  the  state.  Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  minor  rivers  and  streams 
falling  into  either  the  Missomi  or  Mi^ssippi,  and  which  are  highly  benefi- 
cial to  the  fertility  and  productiveness  of  the  land,  as  well  as  being  availa- 
ble for  transportation  and  mternal  communication. 

The  buffelo,  which  fonnerly  i-oamed  over  the  flowery  pnaries,  is  now  al- 
most extinct,  but  the  elk,  though  much  diminished  in  numbers,  is  still  hunted 
in  the  recesses  of  the  stete.  Panthers  and  wild  cats  are  sometimes  seen, 
and  the  grey  wolf  still  lurks  about  the  remote  settlements.  The  common 
prairie  wolf  is  a  denizen  of  these  regions,  and  proves  mischievous  among  the 
sheep  and  hogs.  In  the  wooded  disti-icts  the  black  tear  is  found.  Poxes, 
raccoons,  opossums,  gophars,  porcupines,  and  squirrels  of  various  kinds,  are 
also  numerous.  The  otter  and  bear  still  inhabit  the  unsettled  parts  aliout 
the  rivers  and  lakes.  Deer  are  also  quite  numerous — the  flesh  affording 
food  and  the  skins  clothing  to  the  pioneer  of  the  wilderness, 

"A  review  of  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  this  coimtry,"  says  Dr. 
Oweu,  "  induces  me  to  say  with  confidence,  that  ten  thousand  miners  could 
find  profitable  employment  within  its  confines."  The  lead  mines  alone  af- 
ford as  much  of  that  metal  as  the  whole  of  Europe,  excepting  Great  Britain, 
and  their  capabilities  are  unbounded.  Zinc  occurs  in  fissures  along  with  the 
lead.    It  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  electric  calamine,  and  is  found  in  the  form 
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of  cellular  masses.  In  some  "diggings"  this  mineral  is  found  in  a  state  of 
carbonate,  and  in  others  as  a  sulphuret.  Iron  ore  is  ahundont,  but  as  yet,  on 
account  of  the  sparsity  of  population  and  want  of  capital,  but  little  iron,  either 
bar  or  cast,  has  been  manufactured.  The  mineral  region  is  principally  con- 
fined to  the  neighborhood  of  Dubuque,  and  along  the  river  heights  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi. 

The  population  of  this  state  in  1850  amounted  to  192,314  souls,  or  one 
person  to  every  376  acres  ;  and  its  distribution  to  the  several  counties  was 
in  the  following  proportioas ; 
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1850 191,87fi 335 — 192,214 149.102 845.T 

The  number  of  dwellmg  houses  in  the  state  ia  1850  was  32,963,  and  the 
number  of  families  33,517,  or  about  6  persons  to  each;  and  the  number  of 
deaths  in  1849-50  amounted  to  9,044,  or  1  in  every  94  inhabitaats,  some- 
wliat  less  than  one  per  centum. 


Tibe,  BuBer,  Carroll,  Cnaa,  Cerrg  Gordo.  Cliflrokee,  ChickasHW,  clay. 
1,  Floyd,  Foi,  FrankUn,  Qreeoe.  OraDdy,  Guthrie,  Hsncook,  Hardin, 
Ida,  kosaulh.  Mnnona,  mils,  MiKhall,  SonlgoniHry,  O'Brien,  OoBolo, 
tas,  Focawattomla,  lUgley,  Sac,  Shelby,  Sioux,  Union,  Walifcow,  Winne 
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This  young  state,  scarcely  escaped  from  the  wilderness,  has  rapicQy  as- 
sumed ail  importance  which  augurs  favorably  of  its  future  greatness.  Its 
position  iu  relation  to  the  great  trunk  stream  of  the  continent,  and  the  nu- 
merous navigable  waters  traversing  its  interior,  make  it  aece^ble  to  emi- 
gration, and  form  highways  of  an  aetive  commerce.  Few  districts  are 
remote  from  a  water  course,  and  steamboats  already  penetrate  to  its  west- 
em  hordei's,  carrying  fo  and  fro  the  ever-increasing  commercial  material  of 
the  country. 

As  yet,  however,  the  state  is  strictly  an  agricultural  region ;  the  trades 
and  manufactures,  indeed,  are  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  other  cognate 
branches  of  industry  have  scarcely  gained  a  footing ;  but  the  many  fadlities 
it  enjoys  in  its  streams  and  generid  resources,  fevor  the  opinion  that  a  va- 
ried and  prosperous  industry  will,  at  no  distant  period,  ovei-spread  its  sur- 
feee.  "nie  grains  and  other  agricultural  productions  are  similar  to  those 
grown  in  the  valley  states  generally ;  and  the  soil  and  climate  are  highly 
favorable  for  grasses  of  every  species.  On  the  rich  alluvial  borders  of  the 
Des  Moines  River,  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  has  been  very  suceessfii! ;  and 
in  the  same  region,  the  castor  bean  (ricintis  communis),  from  which  the 
castor  oil  of  commerce  is  expressed,  succeeds  well.  Wool-growing  has 
also  become  a  remunerative  employment ;  thousands  of  sheep,  inst^  of 
being  slaughtered  as  formerly,  are  now  annually  imported,  and  as  iast  as 
their  increase  exceeds  the  pasture  range,  are  driven  further  into  the  wilder- 
ness. Nothing,  indeed,  pays  labor  so  well  in  the  great  interior  as  does 
this  occupation — little  care  is  required,  and  it  is  a  suitable  and  reliable 
soui'Ce  of  profit.  The  raising  of  hogs  is  also  largely  engaged  in — they  find 
here  a  boundless  range  of  forest  and  prairie,  and  feed  upon  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil.  Tna  capacities  of  the  country  for  all  such  employments 
are  immense,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  of  this  state,  that  "no  country  in 
the  world  is  more  promising  to  the  emigi-aat  than  that  compming  the  great 
valley  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  of  whim  Iowa  forms  so  important  a  part," 
T^ie  whole  number  of  iarms  imder  cultivation  in  1850  was'14,805. 

Tte  galena  coimtiy,  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  state,  has  long  been  at 
tractive  to  the  miner.  Mines  were  wrought  here  by  the  French,  aid  to 
some  considerable  extent  the  present  race  of  inhabitants  continue  the  pro- 
duction of  this  mineral.  The  lead  found  here  is  similar  in  its  origin  and. 
quality  to  that  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  Iron  is  also  extensively  deposited, 
and  though  not  yet  much  sought  after,  is  a  valuable  resource  for  the  future. 
Some  castings,  however,  are  annually  manufactured,  but  to  no  appreciable 
amount.  It  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  other  mannlactures,  as  none  further 
than  those  incidental  to  an  agricultural  country  exist.  In  1850  the  whole 
number  of  establishments  manufecturing  to  the  value  of  |500  and  upwards 
was  482. 

Iowa  has  neither  cimals  nor  railroads,  but  it  has  good  turnpikes,  and  its 
common  roads,  easily  constructed  in  so  level  a  country,  are  numerous.  Sev- 
eral plank-roads  are  also  in  use.  The  state,  however,  will  ultimately  be 
crossed  by  lines  of  railroad,  which  will  form  parts  of  the  great  highway 
from  the  lakes  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  bi-anches  fi-om  these  main  trunks 
are  projected  to  every  important  centre.  The  most  important  of  these  pro- 
jected railroads  will  be  the  line  continuoua  of  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island 
Railroad,  now  building  in  Illinois ;  it  will  cross  the  Mississippi  near  the 
mouUi  of  Eock  River,  and  passing  almost  east  and  west  through  the  state, 
wiU  strike  the  western  border  at  Council  Bluffs,  and  thence  be  carried  via 
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the  South  Pass  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  through  the  Mormon  aettleraents 
in  Utah  Territory  and  along  Humboldt's  River  to  some  Pacific  port. 

The  constitution  of  Iowa  provides  that  every  adult  white  male  citizen, 
idiots,  insane,  and  persona  convicted  of  infomous  crimes,  excepted,  and 
who  has  resided  in  the  state  six  months,  and  in  tiie  county  in  which  he 
ofiers  his  vote,  shall  enjoy  suffrage.  The  Gieneral  Assembly  consists  of  a 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and  holds  its  sessions  biennially, 
commencing  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  The  Representatives  must 
be  at  least  21  years  of  age,  and  have  i-esided  in  the  state  one  yeai-,  and  in 
the  district  one  month  previous  to  election ;  Senators  must  be  35  years  of 
^e ;  one  half  their  number  being  elected  biennially. 

The  Groveriior  is  chosen  by  a  plurality  of  all  die  votes,  for  four  years; 
he  must  be  at  least  SO  yeare  old,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  two  years 
next  preceding  his  election.  In  case  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the  Gov- 
ernor,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  invested  with  his  powei's.  A  Secretary  of 
State,  Auditor  and  Ti-easm-er,  are  chosen  by  the  people  for  the  term  of  two 
years ;  and  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  three  years. 

The  Judiciary  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court  and  Circuit  Courts.  The 
Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  ChieCJustice  and  two  associate  justices,  elected 
by  the  joint  vote  of  the  General  A^embly,  for  six  years.  Tiiis  court  has 
only  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  the  power  to  correct  eiTors  in  law.  The 
judges  of  the  lowei'  courts  are  elected  by  the  voters  of  each  district,  for  five 
years.     There  are  also  county  courts  and  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  constitution  laakes  ample  provision  for  common  schools.  All  lauds 
granted  by  Congress,  all  escheats,  and  other  spedfied  avails,  are  to  consti- 
tute a  pei-petual  fijnd  to  be  applied  to  education.  A  special  iund  is  also 
providMl  for  the  support  of  a  State  University,  The  permanent  sohoo! 
fimd,  in  1849,  amounted  to  |133,908. 

Hie  absolute  debt  of  the  state,  in  1848,  was  $55,000,  on  which  the  in- 
terest was  $5,500  per  annum.  The  revenue  is  derived  from  taxes  on  real 
Mid  personal  proper^,  the  aggregate  value  of  which  was  $15,471,103,  and 
the  tax  137,884.  The  total  expenditure  was  $32,514,  which  sum  includes 
interest,  school  moneys,  public  buildings,  etc.  The  ordinary  expense  of 
the  state  government  is  $19,000. 

Iowa  City  is  the  capital  aiid  seat  of  government.  It  is  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Iowa  River,  which  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  for  keel-boats. 
This  place  was  the  hunting-ground  of  the  Indian  until  1889.  The  location 
is  beautiful,  rising  on  a  succession  of  plateaux,  or  elevated  terraces,  overlook- 
ing a  splendid  country.  The  eapitol  is  in  the  Gredan  Doric  style  of  archi- 
tecture, measuring  120  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  and  is  two  stories  high 
above  the  basement.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  supported  by  32  Cor- 
inthian columns.  The  present  population  is  about  1,600,  and  is  daily  in- 
creasing from  the  influx  of  emigrants. 

Dubuque,  Muscatine,  Burlington,  Keokuk,  etc.,  near  the  Mississippi,  are 
also  places  of  considerable  population  and  trade.  There  is  a  Quaker  set- 
tioment  at  Salem,  in  Henry  county,  wMch  is  swd  to  be  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing condition. 

Nbw-Buda,  a  Hungarian  settlement,  recently  established  under  General 
Ujhazy,  is  situated  in  Decatur  county,  on  the  Crooked  Fork  River,  an 
affluent  of  the  Missouri.  The  country  these  heroic  patriots  occupy  is  one 
of  the  finest  agricultural  plots  in  the  state. 

Iowa,  formerly  a  portion  of  i'rench  Loubiana,  came  into  the  posscssJon 
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of  the  United  States  in  1803.     It  was  erected  into  a  separate  lerritoirial 

g        nm        'n    8J8     nd  having  formed  foe  itself  a  constitution,  and  oer- 

f    n  d        h       h  q  irementa  of  the  national  laws,  was  admitted  as  a 

h     Ub  December,  1846.     It  has  of  late  rapidly  filled  up, 

BJid   h  n         mm  gtation,  which  is  now  flowing  westward,  will,  at  no 

d  p     od       n     a     sted,  swell  the  population  of  this  state  to  millions 

Teen      a      y  o     oil,  the  treasures  confined  in  the  bowels  of  the 

e     h     nd         wh        physical  capicitic!,  combine  as  miny  lequisites  for 

hum  n    n     p  developed  in  any  other  tract  ot  country  of  equal 

s  a         d    n  n  development  ot  its  resources,  with  the  promise 

h         h  pp  to  the  necessitous  people  of  Europe,  who  are  daily 

k  n  un        borders  of  this  highly  eligible  state 


THE  SOUTH  TESTEKN  STATES. 

Under  this  caption  are  included  the  states  of  Tennessee,  Alabama,, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas.  These  states  are  geographi- 
cally situated  between  the  latitudes  of  36*^  40'  and  2(i°  north,  and  between 
the  longitudes  of  Sl^*  31V  and  106°  west.  They  are  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  the  Indian  Territory  ;  on  the  east  by 
North-Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida ;  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Rio  Grandedel  Norte,  which  separates  the  United  States 
from  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  The  superficial  areaof  the  territory  included  in 
these  states  is  about  564,327  square  miles,  or  361,169,876  acres,  of  which 
216,753,271  acres  are  yet  unsurveyed,  and  but  partially  settled,  the  popu- 
lation being  only  six  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

The  whole  of  this  region,  excepting  the  State  of  Texas,  lies  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  watered,  principally,  by  the  tributaries 
flowing  into  that  mighty  stream.  Texas  is  geographically  separate  from 
the  central  valley,  and  depends  on  rivers  entirely  within  itself  for  irrigation 
and  conveyance.  The  whole  section  now  under  consideration,  is  much 
assimilated  in  surface  and  quality  of  soil,  and  all  the  included  states  are 
equally  rich  in  the  productions  of  the  peculiar  staples  of  the  southern  United 
States. 

The  institutions  of  these  sever 
other,  and  slavery,  in  a  greater  o 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  scattered  settlements  along  the  Mississippi 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  found 
these  states  a  wilderness,  inhabited  only  by  the  savage  Indian  and  the 
wild  animals  of  the  forest.  The  rapid  increase  in  their  population,  and  the 
immense  wealth  that  has  been  developed  in  these  states  in  so  short  a  period, 
has  excited  the  wonder  of  the  world,  though  in  these  respects  they  can- 
not compare  with  the  progress  of  the  n^w  states  in  the  north-west. 

The  original  settlers  of  the  whole  of  this  region,  included  in  these  states, 
were  Frenchmen,  either  from  Canada,  or  otherwise.  The  territory  of  the 
states  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  ceded  by  France  to  England  in  1763, 
and  came  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
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Bevoiufionary  War.  The  Louisiana  purchase,  in  1803,  gave  to  the  United 
States  all  the  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Spanish  boundary  ;  and 
Texas  was  voluntarily  annexed  to  the  United  Stales  in  1845.  There  is  yet 
an  immense  unoccupied  territory  to  the  west,  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, which  also  formed  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  pmchase.  This  territory, 
however,  though  partly  belonging  to  this  region,  will  be  more  conveniently 
described  in  a  separate  section. 


THE    STATE   OF    TENNESSEE. 

Tennessee,  once  apart  of  North  Carolina,  is  now  the  most  populous  and 
thickly  settled  of  the  South-Western  states.  It  lies  between  the  latitudes 
of  36<^  atid  37^^  42'  North,  and  between  the  longitudes  of  81'^  30'  and  90^ 
10'  West.  On  the  north,  it  is  bounded  by  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia; on  the  east  by  North  Carolina,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Smoky  Mountains ;  on  the  south  by  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  and 
on  the  west  by  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the 
Mississippi  River.  In  extreme  length,  it  is  440  miles,  and  in  breadth,  116 
miles.     It  has  an  area  of  45,000  square  miles,  or  28,800,000  acres. 

This  state  is  divided  centrally  from  north-east  to  south-west,  by  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains,  and  the  territories  lying  on  the  respective  sides  are  term- 
ed East  and  West  Tennessee.  East  Tennessee  is  intersected  by  several 
ranges  of  bills,  and  the  elevated  vallies  between  are  highly  fertile,  and  the 
climate  congenial  to  the  growth  of  the  various  cereal  crops  and  fruits  of  more 
northern  regions.  West  Tennessee  is  chiefly  level,  but  towards  the  central 
range  of  hills,  becomes  lirat  undulating,  and  then  more  abrupt  and  elevated. 
In  this  region,  the  soil,  esp3cial!y  in  parts  bordering  on  the  rivers,  is  deep, 
rich  and  fertile,  and  is  we!l  adapted  for  grazing  and  rearing  cattle.  Ten- 
nessee produces  cotton,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  a  variety  of  other  staples,  both 
of  the  north  and  south. 

The  rivers  of  this  state  are,  the  Mississippi,  wliich  runs  the  whole  length 
of  its  western  line;  the  Cumberland,  partly  in  Tennessee,  but  which  rises 
in  Kentucky  and  runs  its  principal  course  within  that  state ;  and  the  Ten- 
nessee, which  is  formed  by  several  branches  which  rise  in  western  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas,  and  unite  a  little  west  of  Knoxville.  It  runs  south- 
west into  Alabama,  where  it  makes  a  circular  bend,  and  reentering,  passes 
through  Tennessee  into  Kentucky,  and  fails  into  the  Ohio,  19  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland.  Its  course  resembles  the  letter  U.  This 
river  is  navigable  to  Muscle  Shoals,  248  miles,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Here  it  spreads  out  and  becomes  so  shallow  that  it  is  difficult  for  boats  to 
pass  when  the  water  is  low.  Above  the  shoals  there  ia  no  obstruction  for 
250  miles,  till  arriving  at  the  "  Suck"  or  "  Whirl,"  where  the  river  breaks 
through  the  Cumberland  Mountains:  here  the  river  is  compressed  to  a 
width  of  70  yards.  Just  as  it  enters  the  mountains  a  large  rock  projects 
from  the  northern  shore,  which  causes  a  sudden  bend  in  the  river,  and 
throws  the  water  with  great  violence  against  the  southern  shore,  when  it 
rebounds  around  the  point  of  the  rock  and  produces  the  whirl.  Boats,  how- 
ever, ascend  and  descend  the  whirl  with  little  danger  or  difficulty.     The  prill- 
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tapal  branohes  of  the  Teniiessee  are  the  Clinch  and  Holston,  both  of  which 
rise  in  Virginia,  and  nmning  south-west,  unite  at  Kingston,  the  latter  hav- 
ing received  French  Broad  Kiver  four  miles  above  Knoxville.  The  Hiwaa- 
aee  rises  in  Georgia,  and  joins  the  Tennessee  about  70  miles  above  the 
"  Suok."  Duck  River  rises  in  the  Cumberiaud  Mountwns,  and  joins  the 
Tennessee  57  miles  above  Nashville.  Several  considerable  rivers  flow  into 
the  Mississippi. 

The  climate  of  Tennessee  is  generally  healthy,  and  vegetation  commences 
from  six  to  seven  weeks  earlier  than  in  the  New  England  States.  The 
winters  are  neither  long  nor  severe.  The  enow  is  regarded  as  deep  at  ten 
inches,  and  does  not  usually  remain  on  the  ground  more  than  eight  or  ten 
days.  Caitle  require  no  housing.  Since  the  settlement,  of  the  country,  the 
CamberlKid  River  has  been  frozen  over  but  two  or  thi'ee  times. 

Like  the  State  of  Kentucky,  Tenne^ee  has  numerous  caves  of  great  ex- 
tent, some  of  which  contain  Human  skeletons  and  the  bones  of  various  ani- 
mals. One  cave  has  been  explored  to  the  distance  of  ten  miles.  It  con- 
tains many  vaulted  compartments,  glittering  with  stalactites,  Mid  when 
viewed  by  torchlight,  the  scene  is  most  magnificent.  Petrifactions  of  va- 
rious kinds  are  found  in  many  places.  Petrified  trees  and  animals  are  abun- 
dant, and  among  these  are  the  bon^  of  the  Mastodon,  and  the  organic  re- 
mains of  animals  long  since  extinct.  In  the  Cumberland  Mountains  are 
some  very  singular  impressions  of  the  feet  of  men,  horses,  and  other  ani- 
mals, as  distinctly  marked  in  the  solid  limestone  as  if  made  on  moist  day. 
No  satisfactory  explanation  has  hitherto  been  given  respecting  the  existence 
of  these  relics  of  a  postage,  but  it  is  probable,  nay,  certain,  that  at  the  time 
the  rocks  were  impressed,  they  were  in  a  soft  state,  and  have  since  become 
Iiard  by  the  petrifying  influences  which  surrounded  them.  Immense  hanks 
of  oyster  shells,  of  enormous  size,  have  been  found  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  state, 

Tenne^ee,  in  1850,  contained  1,003,625  inhabitants,  or  about  one  person 
to  every  28  acres,  and  the  proportionate  distribution  of  those  to  the  several 
districts  and  counties  was  as  follows  : 
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17«1 32.013 361 8,417- 

1800 91,709 809 13,684.. 

1810 216,875 1,317 44,535.. 

1820 830,927.. ...2,779 80,107- 

1880 636,646 4,655 141,603.. 

..5,624 183,059.. 


..766,89 


.6,271 289,481... .1,01 


..173,416.. 


In  1850  there  were  in  the  state  139,420  dwelling  hoiises  and  130,003 
families,  and  hence  the  aversige  of  persons  to  each  dwelling  and  femily  wss 
7.7,  but  in  these  nwmbers  the  slave  dwellings  and  fanailies  are  reckoned  as 
parts  of  the  estate  of  their  ownei's  and  not  separately.  The  deaths  in' 
1849-50  amounted  to  11,759,  exhibiting  a  mortality  of  one  person  to  every 
S4  of  the  population,  or  about  1.2  per  cent. 

Agriculture  is  the  leading  industnal  employment  in  Tennessee,  but  other 
branches,  as  mamifitctm'es  and  mining,  have  also  obtained  a  sound  footing. 
In  1850  there  were  within  the  limits  of  the  state  72,710  farms  under  culti- 
vation, viz. :  31,232  in  Eastern,  32,545  in  Middle,  and  18,933  in  Western 
Tennessee ;  and  there  were  at  the  same  date  2,798  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, the  annual  products  of  which  were  valued  at  3S500  and  upwards,  viz. : 
ill  the  east  941,  in  the  middle  1,397,  and  in  (he  west  section  551. 

Indian  com,  oats,  and  wheat  are  the  great  grain  crops — that  of  corn  averages 
52,  thatof  oats  4,  and  that  of  wlieat  2  millions  of  bushels.  Rye,  buckwheat 
and  barley  are  little  grown  and  cannot  enter  into  an  estimate  of  the  orofs. 
Cotton  and  tobacco  are  the  southern  staple,  and  hemp  and  flax  are  annually 
n  increasing  quantity.  The  forests  are  also  very  valuable  and 
1  lai'ge  quantities  of  lumber,  turpentine,  etc.  But  witlnu  the  United 
18 
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States  scarcely  any  other  state  is  so  peculiarly  adapted  in  dimats  sud  grasses 
for  the  raising  and  fattening  of  cattle,  and  the  abundance  of  mast  and  nuls 
makes  it  very  eligible  for  hog  feeding.  Live  stock  is  numerous  and  re- 
quires little  care  the  year  round. 

The  minerals  of  Tennessee  are  iron  and  coal,  with  some  lead,  ■with  build- 
ing material  in  abundance.  The  mining  lEtereat  is  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, and  in  the  eastern  and  middle  sections  of  the  state  there  are  numerous 
bloomeries,  forges,  and  rolling  mills.     Saltpetre  and  salt  is  also  abundant. 

The  manufactures  consist  of  woollens  and  cottons,  chiefly  of  the  coarse  de- 
scriptions, and  a  laige  number  of  tanneries,  potteries,  rope-walks,  floming- 
miUs,  etc.,  are  estabSshed  in  every  section.  Water  power  is  abundant,  and 
is  the  principal  motive  agent  used  to  propel  machinery. 

The  trade  of  this  state  is  chiefly  with  Sie  South,  to  which  it  exports  large 
quantities  of  live  stock,  grain,  beef,  pork,  etc. ;  it  has  also  considerable  com- 
merce with  the  Atlantic  states  via.  the  railroads  terminating  at  Charleston 
and  Savannah ;  and  many  of  its  staples  are  carried  down  the  rivers  to  the 
Ohio.    It  has  little  or  no  direct  foreign  commerce. 

The  means  of  transportation  in  Tennessee  are  being  rapidly  developed  by 
the  building  of  railroads.  The  only  lines  yet  complete  are  those  from  tlie 
Geowia  state  line  to  Chattanooga,  and  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad, 
but  Uie  lines  in  progress  are  numerous  and  important.  Nashville  will  be  the 
great  centre  of  railroads  in  Western  Tennessee,  aid  from  this  city  lines  are 
projected  to  Cincinnati  and  to  Louisville  on  the  Ohio,  to  Columbus  and 
Memphis  on.  the  Mississippi,  and  a  line  in  a  direction  south  to  the  state  line 
where  it  will  join  die  Mobile  and  Ohio  i-ailroad,  and  another  to  Chattanooga, 
These  will  all  interlock  at  Nashville.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  road  will  also 
pass  through  the  western  district,  taking  Jackson  and  Trenton  in  its  course. 
In  Eastern  Tennessee  there  is  a  line  from  Chattanooga  to  KnoxvUle,  and 
lines  are  projected  from  this  latter  place  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

There  are  in  the  state  4  banks  and  19  branch  banks.  On  the  1st  June, 
1851,  the  aggi-egate  condition  of  these  institutions  was  as  follows  : — Capital 
$6,881,568,  loans  and  discounts  $10,992,139,  stocks  1432,902,  real  estate 
$663,520,  due  by  other  banks  $1,559,418,  notes  of  other  banks  $729,186, 
specie  $1,458,778,  circulation  $6,814,376,  deposits  $1,917,757,  due  other 
banks  and  other  liabilities  $71,638. 

Tennessee  has  ample  funds  for  educational  purposes,  but  as  yet  its  com- 
mon schools  are  not  very  numerous.  It  has,  however,  several  colleges  which 
for  efliciency  will  compare  well  with  any  in  the  new  states ;  and  academies 
and  high  schools  are  established  in  all  the  cities  and  larger  villages. 

The  principal  collegiate  establishments  aj-e  as  undernamed — 

students,  Volnioes 

Names                               LowUon           Founded.  Profs  18^  inUbtsry. 

Greenville  College  areenuiUe  nvi  2  41  8  000 

Woshingtm  College  Wwiungton  (,o  li94  2  42  1500 

UniveisitT  NflshyiUe  1806  7  75  9  600 

Fianklm  Oollego  Near  NasliTillB  1845  6  75  2  200 

East  TeiinesBee  College  KdoxviEb  17<>2  6  67  5  dOO 

CumLeiland  TJniTersity  Lebauoit  1844  S  47  4  200 

JaokaoQ  Collage  Colombia  1833  5  26  2  600 

Union  College  MurfreesboTO  1848  5  65  1 000 

Southweatein  Theol  Sem  MaiyviUe  1821  2  90  6  000 

Law  School  Lebanon                —  8  56  — 

Medical  tollege  Memphis               —  7  —  — 

The  numerically  pieponderatmg  leligious  beets  are  the  Methodist'.  Bap- 
tiHts  and  Presbyterians  ;  the  Methodists  have  about  600  preachers  and  90, 
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000  members ;  the  Baptists  about  460  churches,  370  m.iji!sters,  and  40,000 
church  members ;  and  the  Presbyterians  (0.  S.)  about  20,000  church  mem- 
bers. The  Presbyterians  (N.  S.)  and  Anti-Mission  Baptists  are  also  nu- 
merous ;  and  there  are  some  Unitarians  and  UniversaJists.  The  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Churdi  has  a  Bishop  and  17  pastors,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  a  Bishop,  wbo  is  suffragan  to  the  archdiooese  of  St.  Louis, 
6  churches,  2  chapels,  20  stations,  9  clet^  and  about  4000  comniuni- 
cants. 

The  Constitution  of  Tennessee  was  adopted  at  Knoxville,  in  1796  ;  but  in 
1834,  underwent  a  thorough  reyision.  Every  free  wMte  dtizen  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  31  years  of  age,  and  who  has  resided  ia  the  county  where  he  of- 
fers his  vote  SLK  months,  is  eligible  to  vote  at  all  elections.  Every  man  is 
considered  white  who  is  a  competent  witness,  in  court,  against  a  white  man. 
All  free  colored  men  are  exempt  from  militaiy  duty  in  time  of  peace,  and 
from  poll  taxes.  The  government  consists  of  an  Executive,  Legi^ture,  and 
Judiciary.  The  Executive  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  who  must  be  at  least  30 
yeare  of  age,  a  dtizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  citizen  of  the  state  of  at 
least  seven  years'  standing ;  he  is  elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  for  two 
years.  The  Senators  must  be  30  years  of  age,  and  the  Eepresenlatives  at 
least  21  years  of  age.  Any  qualified  voter  is  eligible  to  these  ofiices.  The 
general  elections  fake  place  biennially,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  August,  and 
the  sessions  (every  second  year)  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  October. 
No  person  who  denies  the  being  of  a  God,  or  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  can  hold  any  civil  office. 

The  Judiciary  coisists  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  three  Judges,  one  for 
each  district ;  a  Court  of  Chancery,  with  four  Chancellors,  one  for  each  chan- 
cery district ;  (Srouit  Courts,  with  a  Judge  for  each  of  the  fourteen  circuits ; 
and  the  Criminal  Court  of  Davidson  County,  and  the  Commerdal  and  Crimi- 
nal Courts  of  Shelby  County.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  elected 
by  a  joint  vote  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  aad  hold  office 
for  12  years  except  removed  therefrom  before  the  expiration  of  that  term  for 
cause.  The  judges  of  the  inferior  Courts  are  elected  in  like  manner  for  a  term 
of  eight  yeare.  All  judiges  have  a  fixed  compensation,  unalterable  during  their 
tenure  of  office.  Justices  of  (he  Peace  are  elected  in  districts,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  six  years. 

Tire  constitution  forbids  lotteries,  and  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets ;  and  the 
emancipation  of  slavea  by  the  legislature,  without  the  consent  of  the 
owners. 

The  condition  of  the  iinances,  for  the  year  ending  October,  1850,  is  exhib- 
ited in  the  annexed.  The  total  i-eceipts,  in  that  year,  were  $790,693 ;  and 
the  expenditures,  $802,436.  The  income  Js  derived  fiom  taxes  on  property, 
privileges,  and  banks  ;  entries  of  public  lands ;  dividends  of  State  Bant,  ap- 
plied to  academies  and  schools ;  surpluses  of  penitentiary,  and  internal  im- 
provement dividends.  The  principal  items  of  expenditure  were  for  the  Leg 
islature,  Judidary,  and  Executive ;  state  prasecutions,  common  schools,  and 
academies;  internal  improvements;  chMitable  institutions,  etc,  etc.  The 
public  debt  at  the  same  period,  amounted  to  $3,352,857,  and  the  productive 
property  held  by  the  state  to  14,894,922.  The  annual  interest  on  the  debt 
is  $179,176.  The  state  holds  for  sdiool  pui^oses  $1,321,655.  Exclu- 
sive of  the  debt  and  schools  the  ordinary  expenditures  are  $290,000  per  an- 


f  originally  included    in   North  Carolina.      Fort  Loudon 
,s  built  in  1757,  on  the  Little  Tennessee  River ;  but  in  1760,  the  garrison 
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and  settlers  were  massacred  by  the  Cherokees.  The  nest  attempt  at  set- 
tling was  made  in  Carter's  Valley;  but  the  first  permanent  settlement  was 
effected  in  1768,  by  immigrants  from  Virginia.  In  1776,  the  boundaries 
of  the  territory  were  settled  by  North  Carolina  and  Virginia;  and,  in  1784, 
the  territory  was  ceded,  conditionally,  by  North  Carolina  to  the  United 
States ;  and  the  same  year  the  act  of  cession  was  repeated,  when  a  portion 
of  the  people  announced  themselves  independent,  of  North  Carolina,  and 
prepared  a  constitution  for  a  state  government,  which  caused  much  confa- 
aion.  In  1789,  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  required  their  senators  in 
Congress  to  execute  deeds  for  the  cession  of  the  territory,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly complied  with  in  1790,  and  a  territorial  government  erected.  In 
1796,  the  territory  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  a  state  constitution 
adopted.  The  early  history  of  Tennessee  is  marked,  throughout,  up  to 
1794,  with  wars  and  contentions  between  the  whites  and  Cherokees,  and 
Creek  Indians.  Nothing,  however,  of  importance  has  occurred  since  it 
became  a  state,  nor  can  a  singie  date  be  fixed  upon  to  record  a  historical 
incident,  further  than  to  record  its  rapid  progress,  and  its  civil  condition 
from  period  to  period.  Tennessee  has  given  two  presidents  to  the  United 
States,  in  the  persona  of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  Hero  of  New-Orleans,  and 
James  K.  Polk. 

The  principal  cities  and  towns  in  the  state,  are  Nashville,  Memphis, 
Knoxville,  Greenville,  Athens,  Columbia,  Franklin,  Bolivar,  La  Grange, 

Nashtille,  the  capital,  is  the  largest  city,  and  enjoys  an  extensive  com- 
merce. It  is  situated  in  Davidson  County,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Cumberland,  122  miles  from  ite  mouth,  and,  in  1860,  had  10,000 : 
and,  including  the  suburbs,  17,503  inhabitants.  This  city  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  at  the  present  day  probably  numbers  at  least  20,000. 
Latitude  36°  9'  33"  north,  and  longitude  86<^  49'  3"  west.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  Nashville  is  named  in  honor  of  General 
Nash,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Germantown,  1776.  The  city  is  built  on 
an  elevated  and  uneven  site,  but  the  streets  are  laid  out  in  regular  squares, 
lined  with  handsome  buildings,  occupied  as  stores  and  private  dwellings. 
The  public  buildings  are  the  state-house,  market,  lunatic  asylum,  peni- 
tentiary, three  banks,  13  churches,  the  University  buildings,  various  school- 
houses,  &c.  Water  is  supplied  to  the  city  from  Cumberland  River,  being 
raised  by  steam  machinery  into  a  reservoir,  66  feet  above  high-water 
mark.  Numerous  steamboats  ply  to  and  from  Nashville,  CLARKEsvrLLB, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  below  Nashville,  is  a  flourishing  town. 
Lebanon,  the  capital  of  Wilson  County,  is  the  seat  of  Cumberland  Uni- 
versity. Franklin,  south  of  Nashville,  is  a  considerable  village,  and  car- 
ries on  some  important  manufactures.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  college.  Popu- 
lation, 1,500. 

Knoxville,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Holston  River,  was  formerly  the 
seat  of  government,  and  a  town  of  some  consideration.  East  Tennessee 
College  IS  located  here.  The  Hiwassee  Railroad  terminates  at  this  city. 
Peculation,  about  4,600.  Tho  vicinity  is  thickfy  settled,  and  a  number  of 
large  villages  occupy  the  surrounding  country. 

Fayettbville,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Elk  River,  is  a  con- 
siderable village,  Chattanooga,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tennessee,. 
and  the  present  terminus  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  is  a  thriving 
place  ;  and  Savannah,  PERRrsnuRo  and  R^ynoldsburu,  also  on  the  same. 
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rirer,  are  important  towns.  Coli;mhia,  on  Duck  River,  is  the  seat  of 
Jackson  College ;  Muhfkeesboro',  on  Stone  River,  was  formerly  the  capi- 
ta! of  the  state  ;  Grbekvillb,  is  the  seat  of  a  college.  On  the  Mississippi, 
Mkmphis  is  the  largest  city.  It  is  situated  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Picker- 
ing. The  commerce  of  this  place  is  greater  than  any  other  in  the  state. 
A  railroad  extends  from  Memphis  to  La  Grange,  and  is  intended  to  connect 
with  Charleston,  S.  C.  Bolivar,  Randolph,  Covikgtom,  and  some  other 
extensive  villages,  lie  on  the  river  to  the  north  of  Memphis. 


THE    STATE    OP    ALABAMA. 

Alauama  is  situated  between  30°  17'  and  35°  North  latitude,  and  between 
84°  58'  and  88"=  96'  West  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ten- 
nessee ;  on  the  east  by  Georgia,  from  which  the  River  Chattahouchee  sepa- 
rates it  as  far  north  as  West  Point ;  on  the  south  by  Florida  to  the  Perdido, 
and  thence  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  west  by  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
Length,  325  miles — breadth,  SOD  miles  :  area,  50,781  square  miles,  or 
32,499,872  acres. 

The  northern  districts  of  this  state  are  mountainous,  being  crossed  from 
east  to  west  by  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  Alleghanies.  In  the 
south  the  country  is  generally  level.  The  two  divisions  differ  essentially  in 
soil,  climate  aud  natural  productions.  The  north  has  a  fine  fertile  soil,  and 
the  mountains  and  hills  are  covered  with  immense  forests  of  oak,  hickory, 
ash,  elm,  cedar  and  popiar.  The  central  region  ia  comparatively  sterile, 
and  covered  with  pine.  Forests  of  cypress,  gum,  swamp-oak,  holly  and 
live  oak  diversify  the  south,  and  the  soil  is  rich  and  deep,  and  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  the  growtli  of  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  tobacco.  Here  groves 
of  orange  trees,  the  lemon,  aud  a  variety  of  fruit  trees  flourish  luxuriantly, 
and  afford  in  their  shade  seclusion  from  the  burning  sun,  which  in  summer 
is  oppressive  and  powerful.  The  climate  in  the  northern  district  resem- 
bles that  of  the  middle  States,  and  here  the  seasons  are  well  marked,  but 
never  severe.  In  the  south,  snow  and  ice  are  seldom  seen,  and  the  seasons 
are  only  diversified  by  small  extremes. 

The  country  between  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  is  the  best  part  of  the 
state.  That  east  of  the  Alabama  consists  of  good  land,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  it  of  the  first  quality.  Of  the  lands  lying  north  and  west  of  the  Ala- 
bama and  Coosa  rivers,  the  soil  is  generally  good,  and  well  adapted  to  cotton 
and  sugar  growing,  and  there  are  some  fine  cotton  lands  on  the  Tallapoosa, 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course. 

The  state  is  traversed  by  several  fine  rivers.  The  Tennessee  passes 
through  the  northern  sections,  draining  in  its  course  all  the  country  north 
of  the  mountains.  The  southern  parts  are  drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the 
Alabama  and  Tombigbee,  which  unite  about  latitudes  31°  N.,  and  form  the 
Mobile,  which,  after  a  short  course,  falls  into  Mobile  Bay,  an  arm  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Alabama  is  formed  by  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa 
rivers,  which  rise  in  Georgia,  and  running  west,  unite  in  32°  30'  N.  latitude. 
Jt  is  navigable  for  steam-vessels  to  the  junction,  but  neither  the  Coosa  nor 
Tallapoosa  are  navigable  for  a  great  distance  except  by  flat-bottom  boats. 
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Thy  Cahawba  falls  into  the  Alabama  at  the  town  of  the  same  nama  The 
Tombigbee,'  the  western  bvanch  of  the  Mobile,  rises  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  pupsues  a,  southerly  course  of  nearly  500  miles,  before  it  joins  the 
Alabama.  It  i-eceivea  m^^  fine  streams,  and  is  navigable  to  Colmnbus  in 
Mississippi  The  Black  Warrior,  one  of  its  tributaries,  is  navigable  for 
boats  nearly  to  its  soui-ce.  This  river  is  of  importance,  because  it  will  pro- 
bably become  the  channel  of  communication  between  the  immense  fertile 
country  in  the  noi-them  part  of  the  state  and  the  Bea^porte  on  Mobile  Bay. 
The  Chattahoudiee,  whidi  lies  on  the  extern  line  of  the  state,  is  navigable 
for  steamboats  to  Columbus,  Georgia,  and  by  river  craft  nearly  to  its  source. 
The  Perdido  sepai-ates  the  parts  south  of  Sl°  N.  lat.  from  Koiida. 

The  Bay  of  Mobile,  which  receive  the  mmn  body  of  the  waters  of  the 
state,  is  SO  miles  long  and  12  miles  broad,  and  affords  some  of  the  best  har- 
bors on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  having  its  base  on 
the  south,  half  of  which  consists  of  a  nan-ow  strip  of  land  protecting  it  from 
the  perturbations  of  the  sea,  and  the  influence  of  the  southern  wmds.  The 
waters,  except  at  its  entrance,  are  deep,  and  the  aaohor^e  safe. 

Alabama  is  divided  into  52  counties,  and  in  1850  contained  an  aggregate 
population  of  971,671  or  one  person  to  every  43  acres.  The  distribution 
of  this  population  to  the  sever^  counties  was  in  the  following  proportions  ; 
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DJteof 

FRoai 

Fenons. 

Coloi-ed  Persona. 

...    67i....  41.879.. 
...1,672.. ..117,549... 
...3,039.. ..253,532... 
...2,272. ...842,802... 

)B    POPOLATION. 

...809,627 

...590,756 

...771,761 

.181,626 : 

1850 

—  .420,507... 

.180,915 

The  numlier  of  dwelling  houses  in  Alabama  in  1850  was  72,070,  of  which 
35,426  -wei-e  in  Noitfe,  and  47,644  in  South  Alabama ;  and  the  number  of 
Smiliea  was  73,786,  of  which  25,521  were  in  northern  Mid  48,265  in  south- 
ern district^  or  an  average  of  about  10.5  persons  to  each  dwelling  and  fami- 
ly— ^in  the  north  8.6  and  in  the  south  11.6.  The  slave  dwellings  and  fami- 
lies are  reckoned  as  a  part  of  their  owner's  estate  and  not  here  coiuited. 
The  deaths  in  1849-50  numbei-ed  6,656  in  the  south,  or  a  proportionate 
mortality  of  one  in  every  88  of  the  population,  and  in  the  north  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  was  2,42S,  or  one  in  every  89  persons.  Tor  the  whole  state 
the  mortality  amounted  to  9,084,  or  about  one  death  in  every  84  inhab- 
itants. 

Alabama  ia  eminently  an  agiicultural  state  and  produces  all  the  sta- 
ples of  the  south.  Its  great  staple  however  is  cotton,  the  annual  crop  of 
which  ia  now  about  320,000,000  lbs.  Tobacco  and  rice  are  likewise  grown, 
md  also  some  sugar.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  state  there  is  much  land 
devoted  to  cereal  gr^ns  ;  of  these  Indian  com  is  the  largest  crop,  avei'aging 
about  28,000,000  bushels  yearly  ;  the  crops  of  oats  and  wheat  are  also  com- 
paratively large,  but  that  of  rye  is  small,  and  bai'ley  and  buckwheat  are 
scarcely  known.  The  garden  and  orchard  are  of  little  account.  The  forest 
furnish^  considerable  timber,  and  some  rosin  and  turpentine,  but  little  if 
any  for  export.  The  farms  under  cultivation  number  41,964.  The  quMitity 
of  live  stock  is  lai^e  in  proportion  to  the  population.  In  manufectures  this 
state  has  made  onh'  a  slight  advance.  It  h£e  however  all  the  pre-iequi  sites 
for  this  branch  of  industry,  via.,  motive  power,  the  raw-material,  coal  for 
fuel,  and  cheap  labor ;  and  if  capital  were  turned  in  this  direction  much  pro- 
gress might  be  made.  Besides  the  ordinary  number  of  tanneries  and  leather 
iactoriea  there  are  already  several  cotton  mills  in  various  parts,  but  as  yet 
these  have  essayed  to  manufacture  only  the  coarse  goods  demanded  for  do- 
mestic use.  Flouring,  grist  and  saw-miJls  are  numerous ;  and  the  pi-oduets 
of  family  industry  amount  to  a  considerable  sum.  The  manufacturing  cap; 
ital  used  in  the  state  may  be  estimated  at  $4,500,000.  Manufacturing  estab- 
lishments producing  annually  $500  and  upwards  number  1,022.  The  mines 
ofiron  and  coal  in  the  north  mountain  region  might  supply  an  abundance  of 
of  those  Tiseftd  minerals,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  as  yet  much  effort 
made  to  work  them.  Some  small  quantities  of  bothhowever  have  been  annu- 
ally taken  out.  Granite,  marble,  lime  and  gypsum  are  also  plentifid  and  are 
used  to  some  extent.  On  the  whole,  little  can  be  said  of  Alabama  mining  in- 
dustry, but  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  railroads  now  being  built  wOl 
stimulate  the  people  to  action  and  call  forth  the  latent  treasures  for  which 
under  present  circumstances  there  is  no  demand.  Gold  is  also  found  in  this 
state,  and  from  time  to  time  the  production  has  been  considerable. 

Mobile  CSty  is  the  great  commercial  depot  of  the  state.  Perhaps  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  may  depend  on  the  Georgia  lines  of  railroad 
and  the  Atlantic  ports  for  an  outlet,  but  for  all  the  central  and  southern  dis- 
tricts Mobile  is  liie  natural  port.  The  exports  to  foi-eign  countries  for  the 
year  1849-50  am  lunted  in  value  to  $10,544,858,  all  domestic  produce,  and 
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the  imports  to  $865,362 ;  and  the  foreign  carrying  trade  oniploycd  209,005 
tons  of  shipping,  of  wMoh  66,020  tons  entered  and  112,985  tons  cleared. 
The, coasting  trade  however  is  much  more  extensive  than  the  foreign,  and  is 
principally  carried  on  with  the  northern  Atlantic  states. 

Ill  JMiuary,  1851,  there  were  three  backs,  with  numerous  branches  in  this 
state,  tiie  aggregate  capital  of  which  amounted  to  $1,800,580,  the  circulation 
to  $8,568,535,  deposits  to  ^1,474,963,  mi  aU  other  liabilities  to  |S57,68S. 
Hie  assets  at  the  same  date  were,  loans  and  discounts  |4,670,458,  stocks 
$70,361,  real  estate  $125,697,  other  investments  $81,000,  due  by  odier 
banks  $969,384,  notes  of  other  banks  $63,865,  and  specie  $1,938,820. 

The  works  of  internal  improvement  completed  in  Alabama  consist  of  sev- 
eral canals,  as  Uiat  at  the  Muscle  Shoals  of  the  Tennessee,  and  fJie  Hunts- 
ville  Canal,  both  of  which  are  important  to  the  northern  section  of  the  state. 
The  railroads  completed  are  the  Tuseumbia  and  Decatur  nuboad,  44. miles 
long,  ^d  that  from  Montgomery  to  West  Point,  87  miles  long,  at  which 
latter  place  it  unites  with  Wie  systems  of  Geoi^ia  and  South  Carolina.  He 
first  .named  road  will  form  a  link  in  the  great  line  from  Memphs  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  Charleston  on  the  Atlantic,  Mid  the  latter  road  will  be  continued 
from  Montgomery  through  Selma  to  Jackson  and  Vicksbui^.  The  Mobile 
and  Ohio  HMlroad  will  have  its  aouthem  terminus  at  Mobile,  and  though 
running  but  a  short  distance  within  this  state  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
its  commerce.  This  road  it  is  intended  shall  be  carried  north  to  Cdro  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  rjver.  Numerous  other  lines  are  proposed  and  some  of 
them,  will  no  doubt  be  completed  in  cotuse  of  time ;  the  most  important  of 
these  are,  the  Mobile  and.  Huntsville  road,  which  will  be  extended  into 
Tennessee ;  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  road  from  Selma  to  Gunter's  Land- 
ing, the  Pensacola  road  from  Montgomery  to  Ponsaeola ;  a  road  from  Blakely 
on  Mobile  Bay  to  Columbus  in  Gfeorgia,  and  a  road  irom  Mobile  to  New 
Orleans.  By  these  lines  the  north  will  have  ready  access  to  the  Gulf  ports, 
and  the  Great  South-west  will  be  imited  to  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic. 

Alabama  is  respectably  provided  with  educational  institulnons,  and  has 
several  seminaries  which  have  attained  celebrity.  Of  the  collegiate  estab- 
lishments the  State  University  at  Tuscaloosa  is  the  principal ;  it  was  founded 
in  1831  and  has  been  endowed  with  a  iimd  amounting  to  $250,000,  on  which 
the  state  pays  interest  $15,000  annually.  In  1850  it  had  9  professors  and 
92  students ;  and  its  library  contained  7,123  volumes.  La  Grange  College, 
founded  1831,  Spring  Hill 'College,  founded  1830,  and  Howard  College  at. 
Marion,  founded  1841,  have  efficient  coips  of  teachers,  and  average  from  60- 
to  75  students  each  annually.  There  is  also  at  Marion  a  Theolc^ca!  Semi- 
nary under  the  charge  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  Academies  and  gram- 
mar schools  are  numerous,  and  common  sdiools  have  of  late  years  been  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  state. 

The  Baptist  and  Methodist  denominations  are  the  strongest  in  point  of 
numbers  ;  but  the  Presbyterians,  Catholics  and  Episcopalians  constitute  a 
respectable  moiety  of  the  people. 

TuaoAxoosA,  the  former  capital,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  steam  naviga- 
■Jon,  on  the  Black  WaiTior  River.  It  is  a  small  but  thriving  town,  being 
the  centre  of  a  considerable  agricultural  district.  Latitude  33"  12'  North, 
longitude  87°  42'  West 

Mobile,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mobile  river,  has  become  the  seat  of 
an  extensive  trade,  and  is  the  most  commei-cial  city  in  the  state.  The 
population,  which,  in  1830,  was  only  3,194,  had  increased  in  1840  to 
12  673,  and  in  1850  it  had  further  increased  to  20,513.     It  is  the  chief  outlet 
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of  the  commerce  of  the  state,  and  immense  quantities  of  cotton  and  other 
staples  are  brought  down  the  rivers  to  this  point  from  the  upper  districts, 
and  also  from  the  western  parts  of  Georgia  and  from  the  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi. The  harbor  is  good,  and  is  well  protected  by  fortiflcations.  The 
city  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1700,  but  it  did  not  become  a 
place  of  much  importance  until  captured  by  the  Americans  in  1811.  Mobile 
13  frequently  visited  with  the  yellow  fever,  and  is  subject  to  other  diseases 
peculiar  to  low  and  hot  situations. 

Blakeley  stands  opposite  Mobile,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tensaw.  It  has 
many  advantages  as  a  commercial  point,  but  has  never  been  able  to  super- 
sede Mobile,  although  it  enjoys  a  finer  climate  and  is  more  healthy.  Mont- 
gomery on  the  Alabama,  the  present  state  capital,  has  a  large  trade,  being 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  cotton  region.  It  is  connected  by  railroad  with 
West  Point  on  the  Georgia  state  line,  and  steamboats  ply  regularly  between 
here  and  Mobile,  &c.  St.  Stephens,  on  the  Tombigbee,  is  a  flourishing 
place,  surrounded  hy  a  fertile  and  beautiful  country.  Cahawba,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Alabama  and  Cahawba  rivers,  was  laid  out  in  ISIS,  and 
was  formerly  capital  of  the  state.  It  is  connected  with  Marion  hy  a  railroad. 
Wbtumpka,  at  the  union  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa ;  Florence,  at  the 
head  of  steam  navigation,  on  the  Tennessee  ;  Waterloo,  IIuntsville,  Tos- 
DtFMBiA,  &,c.  ai'e  all  important  places,  and  chiefly  connected  with  the  com- 
merce of  the  state. 

The  constitution  of  this  state  is  dated  1819.  It  provides  for  an  Executive, 
Legislature  and  Judiciary.  The  Executive  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  who  is 
chosen,  by  a  plurality  of  the  popular  vote,  for  the  term  of  two  years.  He 
must  be  at  least  30  years  of  age,  a  native  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
resided  in  the  state  four  years.  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  Representatives  must  be  white  citizens  of 
the  United  States ;  resident  the  last  two  years  in  the  state,  and  one  year  in 
the  place  they  represent ;  they  are  chosen  for  two  years,  and  number  not  less 
than  forty-four,  nor  more  than  sisty,  until  there  are  one  hundred  thousand 
white  inhabitants  in  the  state,  and  thereafter  not  less  than  sixty  nor  more 
than  one  hundred.  Senators  must  not  be  more  than  one-third,  nor  less  than 
one-fourth,  of  the  number  of  the  representatives,  and  have  all  their  qualifica- 
tions, and  must  also  be  twenty-seven  years  old :  they  are  chosen  for  four  years 
— one-half  every  second  year.  The  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  are 
biennial.  A  census  is  taken  every  six  years  to  apportion  senatorial  and 
representative  districts,  and  every  county  must  have  at  least  one  representa- 

Every  white  male  person,  twenty-one  years  old,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  residcQt  in  the  state  one  year  next  preceding  an  election,  and  three 
months  in  his  county,  city,  or  town,  may  vote. 

The  Judiciary  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  and  snch  other  courts  as  the 
legislature  may  ordain.  The  Supreme  Court  has  appellate  jurisdiction 
only,  bat  its  judges  (unless  otherwise  provided  by  Jaw,)  must  sit  at  "  nisi 
prius,"  as  a  Circuit  Court,  and  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal 
cases,  and  in  civil  suits  above  fifty  dollars.  Judges  are  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly,  have  a  fixed  salary,  and  hold  office  six  years,  but  may  be 
removed  by  address  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses,  after  notice  and  a  hearing. 

The  State  Treasurer  and  Comptroller  are  chosen  annually,  and  an  Attorney 
General  and  County  Soacitor  once  in  four  years,  by  the  General  Assembly 

The  state  debt  amounted  in  1849  to  $9,170,555,  and  there  was  a  contin- . 
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gent  debt  of  $4,438,522,  or  a  total  of  $13,609,077.  The  annual  intereat  on 
the  absolute  debt  is  $469,000,  whicli  is  punctually  paid.  The  school  fund 
amounted  to  $937,850,  and  the  other  productive  property  of  the  stale  to 
$6,300,000.  The  ordinary  expenaea  of  the  government  are  about  $130,000. 
The  faxes  amount  to  upwards  of  $482,000. 

Mobile  was  the  first  place  settled  in  the  state,  at  which  period  it  belonged 
to  Florida.  At  the  time  it  came  into  possesaion  of  the  United  States  very 
few  inhabitants  were  found  in  all  the  district.  The  rapid  increase  it  has 
maintained  since  then  is  shown  elsewhere.  In  1817,  Alabama  was  erected 
into  a  territorial  government,  and  in  1830  was  admitted  as  an  independent 
state  of  the  Union. 


THE    STATE   OF    MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi  is  situated  between  30°  !0'  and  35°  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween 880  10'  and  Ql°  35'  west  longitude  ;  and  is  bounded  north  by  Ten- 
nessee; east  by  Alabama;  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Louisiana, 
and  west  by  the  Pearl  River,  which  separates  it  from  Louisiana,  and  the 
Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  This  state 
is  335  miles  long,  and  192  miles  in  extreme  breadth  ;  containing  an  area 
of  47,114  square  milea,  or  30,153,054  acres. 

In  the  south,  for  about  100  milea  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  country 
!a  almost  a  dead  level,  covered  chiefly  with  foreata  of  pine,  cypress  swamps, 
prairies,  and  inundated  swamps  and  marshes.  Further  north  the  surface 
becomes  more  elevated,  and  in  many  places  hilly  and  broken,  but  in  no 
part  of  the  state  are  there  any  elevations  approaching  the  character  of 
mountains.  A  range  of  bluflfe  stretch  along  the  Mississippi,  at  various  dis- 
tances, in  some  places  reaching  almost  to  the  margin  of  the  river.  They 
are  an  extension  of  the  table-lands,  which  extend  over  a  portion  of  the 
state  into  the  low  grounds  of  the  river,  and  are  in  general  possessed  of  a 
fertile  soil.  The  low  alluvial,  on  the  margin  of  the  rivers,  is  the  richest 
land  in  the  state.  These,  however,  are  frequently  overflowed  during  the 
season  of  flood,  and  devastation  is  spread  far  and  wide  in  the  cultivated 
districts.  The  lands  bordering  on  the  Yazoo,  in  the  north-west  part  of  the 
state,  are  very  fertile,  with  a  fine,  rich  and  black  mould  ;  but  the  pine  re- 
gions, on  the  contrary,  are  comparatively  barren,  and  have  a  light  and 
unproductive  soil.  The  great  staple  of  Mississippi  is  cotton,  but  Indian 
corn,  bananas,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  great  varieties  of  fruit, 
are  cultivated ;  and  the  natural  growths,  consisting  of  valuable  timber,  and 
spices,  fruits,  &c.,  yield  considerable  wealth  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  skirts  the  southern  shore  of  this  state  for  70  or  80 
miles,  and  a  chain  of  low  and  sandy  islands  stretches  along  the  coast.  The 
principal  of  these  are  Cat  Island  and  Ship  Island,  the  former  of  which  has 
lately  become  a  depfit  of  the  "  British  and  West  India  RoyaJ  Mail  Steam- 
ships." The  Bay  of  Pascagonla,  lying  between  these  and  the  main  land, 
is  65  miles  long  and  from  seven  to  tight  miles  wide,  and  forms  an  inland 
navigation  from  Mobile  Bay  to  Lake  Borgue  and  Lake  Pontchartrain.  No 
harbor  admitting  vessels  of  more  than  eight  feet  draught,  is  found  in  all 
this  distance. 
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The  Miaaissippi  River  winds  along  the  western  borders  for  530  miles. 
The  banks  of  tMs  river,  except  ■where  approached  by  the  bluffe,  consist  of 
inundated  swamps,  covered  with  cypress.  The  Yazoo  ia  the  laj^est  river 
entii-ely  within  the  state.  It  has  a  course  of  more  than  200  miles  fix)ni 
north  to  south,  50  of  which  ai-e  navigable;  and,  after  passing  through  a 
most  fertile  and  elevated  district,  enters  the  Mississippi  12  miles  north  of 
Vicksburg.  The  Big  Black  is  also  a  lai^e  river,  ialling  into  the  Missis- 
sippi near  32°  noith  latitude.  It  is  as  long,  but  not  so  capacious,  as  the 
Yazoo.  The  other  rivers  emptjing  into  the  Mississippi  are  of  small  ac- 
count, and,  except  the  Homoclutto,  incapable  of  navigation.  The  Tom- 
bigbee  rises  in  the  north-east  part  of  this  state,  and  flows  into  Alabama. 
The  rivers  flowing  info  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are ;  the  Pearl,  which  rises  in 
the  centre  of  the  state,  and,  passing  south,  fonns,  in  its  lower  course,  the 
dividing  line  of  the  states  of  Mississippi  wid  Louisiana,  and,  at  length,  en- 
ters the  Bigolets  between  lakes  Pontdiartrain  and  Borgue.  It  is  navigable 
for  vessels  drawing  six  feet  of  water  for  about  50  miles,  and  for  boats,  100 
miies' further  up ;  but  the  bay,  at  its  mouth,  has  only  four  feet  of  water. 

The  olimate  of  this  state  is  more  mild  and  agreeable  than  Louisiana. 
In  the  north  the  temperature  ranges  between  26°  and  94°,  which  may  be 
considered  as  extremes,  but  the  southern  portion,  below  31°,  is  both  un- 
comfoi-tably  hot  and  unhealthy.  In  these  regions  the  lime  and  the  orange 
flourish  luxuriantly. 

The  productions  of  Mississippi  are  chiefly  those  of  the  tropics,  but  in  the 
northern  pai-t  of  the  state  many  of  the  growths  are  cognate  with  those  of 
the  more  temperate  regions  of  North  America.  The  natural  scale  of  vege- 
tation ranges  from  the  heliconias  and  the  banana  to  the  hardy  trees  of  the 
forest.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Gulf  we  have,  mingled  with  deciduous 
trees  and  plants,  the  pine,  the  cypress,  magnolia,  and  sweet  gum.  A  great 
variety  of  forest  treea  flourish  in  the  north,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
several  kinds  of  oak,  walnut,  hickory,  d<^-wood,  elm,  maple,  and  cotton- 
wood.  The  wild  animals  of  this  state  are  those  common  to  the  whole  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi ;  but  confined  to  the  more  southern  portion  we  find 
all  those  which  ai-e  generally  considered  as  tropical.  The  birds  are  mostly 
migratory,  moving  northward  in  the  summer.  The  paroquet  is  found 
throughout  the  southern  region ;  and  venomous  snakes  are  very  common. 
The  turtle-dove,  mocking-bird,  quail,  and  humming-bird,  are  also  denizens 
of  this  state. 

Mi^issippi  is  divided  into  two  districts,  viz.,  "  Northern  Mi^ssippi," 
Dontaiumg  23  counties,  and  "  Southern  Mississippi,"  containing  86  counties. 
In  1850  it  had  an  aggregate  of  606,555  inhabitant*,  or  a  ratio  of  one  person 
to  every  49  acres,  which  was  'distributed  in  the  following  proportions : 
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.     6,170. 
.  2B,024. 

....    182. 
....    240.. 

Pojul«ion. 
....     8^0.... 
....  40352... . 
....  75,448.... 

Dccennls!  Increaan, 

1810. 

....  17,088. 

...  32,814. 

...  65,659.. 
....195,211- 
....309,898. 

.31,602......356.9 

.  70,443. 
.179,074. 
.295.758. 

....    619.. 
....1,866.. 
....    B99. 

8iO. 
1860. 

....875,661.... 
....606,655.... 

.239,030 175.8 

.280,904 el.fi 

The  number  of  dwellings  in  the  state  in  1850  was  51,681,  and  of  famiHea 
52,107,  or  in  the  ratio  of  about  111  peraona  to  each  dwelling  and  family. 
The  deaths  amounted  to  Sjl'll,  or  one  in  every  69.9  of  the  population. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  pursue  agriculture  as  an  occupation — few 
are  engaged  either  in  manufactures  or  commeree.  The  cereals  are  not  cul- 
tivated to  a  great  extent.  Cotton  is  the  great  staple,  and  rice  and  tobacco, 
though  not  largely  grown,  enjoy  here  a  congenial  soil  and  climate.  Sugar 
growing  b  also  a  staple  occupation.  The  whole  number  of  fiia-ms  and  plan- 
tations under  cultivation  in  1850  was  23,960.  Manufactures,  which  in  1S50 
were  pursued  in  866  establishments,  are  chiefly  those  incidental  to  an 
agricultural  country.  The  capital  invested  in  the  iron  manufacture  amount- 
ed to  $100,000,  and  the  value  of  the  entire  products  to  $117,400.  The 
raw  material  used  cost  $50,370,  and  there  were  employed  in  the  several 
establishments  112  hands.  In  the  cotton  manuiactures  $38,000  were  in- 
vested, and  the  value  of  the  goods  produced  was  $30,500,  Mbsissippi  has 
no  direct  foreign  commerce,  but  exports  through  the  neighboring  ports. 
ITie  shipping  owned  within  the  state,  and  engaged  in  the  'coasting  trade, 
amounted  on  the  30th  June,  1850,  to  1,496  tons,  of  which  675  tons  were 
navigated  by  steam  power. 
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Thfrinteuial  improvements  of  Mississippi  are  not  extensive,  Tlie  Vicks- 
burg  and  Jackson  railroad,  46  miles,  has  been  extended  to  Brandon,  13 
miles  further :  cost  together  about  $500,000.  It  has  a  branch  road  to  Ray- 
mond. The  Mississippi  Railroad  {Natchez  and  Malcolm)  is  completed  32 
miles.  It  is  intended  to  unite  Canton  with  Natchez  bj  railroad  via  Jaclison, 
but  aa  yet  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  matter.  The  railroad  from 
St.  Prancisville  to  Wondville  is  28  miles  long,  and  cost  $16S,000 : — the 
greater  part  of  this  line  is  in  Louisiana.  Several  other  railroads  are  pro- 
jected, and  on  some  the  work  has  been  commenced. 

Mississippi  University,  at  Oxford,  founded  in  1846,  though  not  ful!y 
organized,  is  expected  to  become  an  institution  of  great  value.  The  Cen- 
tenary College  and  Oakland  College  are  in  a  flourishing  state.  In  1850 
there  were,  besides  seven  collegiate  institutions,  71  academies  for  the  higher 
branches  of  education,  in  which  2,553  young  persons  were  being  taught; 
and  3S2  common  and  primary  schools,  with  8,236  scholars.  The  number 
of  adult  white  persons  unable  to  read  or  write  was  8,300. 

The  Methodists  and  BKptists  are  the  most  numerous  religion'*  denomina- 
tions. In  1847  the  Methodists  had  76  travelling,  3  superannuated,  and  — ■ 
local  preachers,  with  15,949  church  members ;  and  the  Baptists,  at  the 
same  period,  1-5  associations,  326  churches,  147  ordained  ministers,  35 
licensed  preachers,  and  19,539  communicants.  There  were  also  some  Anti- 
Mission  and  other  Baptist  sects.  Presbyterians  were  also  numerous.  The 
Anglican  Church  had  a  Bishop  and  17  clergymen;  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics had  also  a  Bishop  and  several  congregations. 


The  constitution  of  this  state  is  dated  1817.  Every  free  white  male 
person,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  a  resident  of 
the  state  for  one  year,  and  of  the  town  or  county  in  which  he  offers  his  vote 
for  four  months  nest  preceding  an  election,  is  entitled  to  suffrage.  The 
Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  Represen- 
tatives not  less  than  36  nor  more  than  100  in  number,  and  not  less  than  one 
for  each  county  are  chosen  every  second  year.  They  must  be  qualifieii 
voters,,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  two  years,  and  in  the  county  for  which 
they  are  elected  one  year  last  past.  The  Senate  must  consist  of  not  less 
than  one-fourth  nor  more  than  one-third  the  number  of  representatives. 
Senators  must  be  at  least  30  years  old,  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  four 
years  standing,  and  have  resided  in  the  district  they  represent  one  year. 
They  .are  elected  for  four  years,  one-half  being  renewed  every  two  years. 
The  Executive  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  chosen  by  a  plurality  of  votes  for 
two  years.  Ail  officers  are  elected  by  the  people  in  districts  or  counties. 
No  person  denying  the  being  of  a  God  or  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  can  hold  office.  The  legislature  has  no  power  to  emancipate 
slaves  without  the  owner's  consent,  except  on  account  of  great  public  ser- 
vices, and  then  must  pay  for  them ;  nor  can  it  prevent  immigrants  from 
importing  slaves  of  the  same  description  with  those  already  in  the  state,  if 
they  be  bond  fide  property  and  not  criminals.  The  introduction  of  slaves  as 
merchandize  is  prohibited  ;  but  settlers,  previous  to  1845,  might  import  them 
for  their  own  use.  No  grand  jury  is  necessary  to  prosecute  slaves  for  crimes 
not  capital. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  a  high  court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  a  Superior 
Court  of  Chancery,  District  Chancery  Courts,  and  District  or  Circnit 
Courts. 
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The  public  debt*  of  Mississippi,  in  1847,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of 
$7,371,707,  of  which  15,000,000  is  contingent,  having  been  incurred  for 
banking  purposes.  The  annual  interest  on  the  $2,371,707  of  absolute  debt 
18^128,000.  The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government  are  about  1155,000 
exclusiveof  interest  on  public  debt. 

Jackson,  in  Hinde's  county,  and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Pearl  River, 
is  the  capital  of  the  state.  Lat.  33o  23'  N.,  long.  90°  8'  W.  The  city  is 
located  on  a  plain  about  one  mile  square,  and  contains  a  state-house,  the 
penitentiary,  and  several  other  public  buildings.  It  has  about  0,000  in- 
habitants. 

Natchez  is  the  largest  and  most  commercial  town  in  the  state.  It  is 
situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  aboubl^l  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Yazoo  River,  and  300  above  New-Orleans.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts :  the  lower  town,  which  is  situated  immediately  on  the  river,  and 
extends  back  some  iJOO  yards ;  and  the  upper  town,  which  is  built  on  a 
bluff  which  rises  abruptly  300  feet  above  the  river.  The  first  is  devoted  to 
conveniences  for  those  trafficking  on  the  river,  and  the  latter  for  the  resi- 
dences of  the  better  classes  of  society.  The  streets  are  wide,  regular,  and 
adorned  with  shade  trees.  Natchez  contains  many  elegant  public  buildings, 
and  during  a  part  of  the  year  is  a  pleasant  and  not  unhealthy  abode.  It  is 
the  great  cotton  mart  for  the  lower  Yazoo  district,  and  the  whole  country 
northward  and  east.     The  population,  in  1850,  was  5,239. 

ViOKSBHRG,  106  miles  nortJi  of  Natchez,  lies  on  the  western  declivity  of 
the  Walnut  Hills,  and  presents  from  the  river  a  picturesque  attitude.  It 
contwns  several  public  buildings.  Population,  in  1850,  about  4,'211.  Vicka- 
burg  is  the  dep6t  of  an  extensive  back  country,  and  the  steamboat  traffic 
in  the  cotton  season  is  immense. 

Port  Gibson,  on  Bayou  Pierre,  and  between  Natchez  and  Vicks- 
burg,  is  a  flourishing  village.  Grand  Gu!f,  its  port,  is  situated  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  other  considerable  towns  in  the  state  are  Yazoo  Citt,  on  the  Yazoo 
Kiver  ;  Commerce,  on  the  Mississippi ;  Monticello,  the  former  capital  ; 
WooDviLLE,  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  state;  and  Mississippi  City 
and  SiiiBiDSBORo',  on  the  gulf  shore.  Columbus,  at  the  head  of  steam 
navigation  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  is  also  a  prominent  town,  and,  of  late 
years,  has  increased  wonderfully  in  population  and  wealth.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions,  indeed,  it  is  now  the  largest  city  in  the  state. 

The  discovery  of  this  portion  of  the  Union  is  attributed  to  De  Soto,  a 
Spaniard,  who,  in  1540,  landed  in  Florida,  and  afterwards  traversed  the 
country  as  far  as  the  Mississippi,  in  search  of  gold,  and  died  on  the  banks 
of  that  river  in  1542.  The  first  settlement  was  made  by  the  French  at 
Natchez,  in  1716,  but  in  1739,  the  whole  colony  was  massacred  by  the  In- 
dians, tn  176:},  this  territory,  together  with  all  the  vast  possessions  claimed 
by  the  French  east  of  the  Mississippi,  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and 
claimed  by  Georgia.  In  1783,  peace  being  consummated,  the  country 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States.  In  1802,  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi were  purchased  by  the  general  government,  and  were  then  named  flie 
Mississippi  Territory.  In  1817,  Mississippi  was  portioned  off  as  a  state, 
and  Alabama  erected  into  a  separate  territorial  government.  The  southern 
portion  of  the  state,  below  31°  N.  lat.,  belonged  to  Florida,  but  was  cap- 
tured by  the  United  States  in  181 1,  and  attached  to  Mississippi  by  President 
Madison. 
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Louisiana,  one  of  the  most  impoftaiit  of  the  United  Stales,  lies  between 
29°  and  33°  North  latitude,  and  between  the  meridians  of  88°  40'  and  94*^ 
25'  West  longitude.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Arkansas  and  Mississippi ; 
east  by  the  Mississippi  and  Pearl  rivers,  which  separate  it  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  and  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  into  which  its  southern  extremity 
projects  j  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  west  by  Texas,  from  which  it  ia 
divided  chiefly  by  the  Sabine  River.  This  state  is  340  miles  long,  and 
238  miles  wide, — with  a  superficial  area  of  44,315  square  miles,  or 
28,397,602  acres,  of  which  only  20,2^11,897  had  been  surveyed  in  1847. 

The  whole  southern  portion  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Pearl  to  the  Sabine, 
consists  of  low  swampy  marshes  or  vast  prairies.  The  tract  about  the  delta 
is  one  continued  swamp,  destitute  of  trees,  and  covered  with  strong  reeds 
ftve  or  six  feet  high.  Along  the  gulf  or  sea,  marsh  extends  far  into  the 
country,  and  passing  this  the  land  gradually  rises,  and  here  the  prairies 
commence.  A  large  portion  of  this  tract  is  annually  overflowed  by  the 
rivers.  By  a  survey  made  by  order  of  the  general  government,  in  1838,  it 
was  found  that  five  millions  of  acres,  or  a  little  more  than  otie-sixth  of  the 
state,  was  subject  to  this  periodic  inundation,  and  that  but  a  small  portion  of 
this  was  fit  for  cultivation.  In  Ihe  alluvial  territory  are  small  bodies  of  prwrie 
lands,  slightly  elevated,  and  of  great  fertility.  More  extended  prairies  con- 
stitute a  large  portion  of  the  state.  Pine  woods,  which  have  a  rolling  sur- 
face, are  extensive,  and  have  generally  a  poor  soil.  The  greater  part  of  the 
prairies  has  a  second-rate  soil,  but  some  parts  of  those  of  Opelousas,  and 
particularty  those  of  Attakapas,  are  extremely  rich,  and  feed  large  herds  of 
cattle.  The  lands  along  the  Mississippi  are  considerably  higher  than  those 
further  off,  in  consequence  of  the  river  depositing  more  largely  on  its  banks, 
and  it  has  become  necessary  to  raise  artificial  embankments  or  levees  to 
protect  the  rear  settlements  from  inundation.  On  the  east  bank,  the  levees 
commence  sixty  miles  above  New-Orleans,  and  extend  down  the  river  more 
than  130  miles.  On  the  west  shore,  it  commences  172  miles  above  New- 
Orleans.  The  northern  part  of  the  state  has  an  imdulating  surface,  and  is 
covered  with  a  heavy  natural  growth  of  white,  red  and  yellow  oak,  hickory, 
black-walnut,  sassafras,  magnolia  and  poplar.  The  bottoms  along  the  Red 
River  are  from  one  to  ten  miles  broad,  and  are  of  great  fertility.  On  the 
uplands,  which  are  sandy  and  less  fertile,  pines  and  various  kinds  of  oak 
are  found.  The  lower  courses  of  the  Red  River  have  been  denominated 
the  "  cotton  planter's  paradise." 

The  staple  productions  of  Louisiana  are  sugar,  cotton  and  rice.  Sugar- 
cane grows  chiefly  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf,  and  especially  on  the  bayoux 
and  mouths  of  the  delta  and  Mississippi.  None  is  grown  north  of  31°  N. 
lat.  Cotton  is  grown  everywhere.  Rice  is  principally  confined  to  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  where  irrigation  is  easy.  The  quantity  of  land  adapted  to 
sugar  has  been  computed  at 3.50,000  acres;  the  rice  lands  at 250,000  acres, 
exclusive  of  submerged  districts  which  might  be  improved  ;  and  cotton 
lands  at  2,400,000  acres. 

The  climate  of  Louisiana  is  more  extreme  than  in  the  same  latitudes  on 
the  Atlantic.  The  summer  heats  are  higher,  and  the  cold  of  winter  more 
severe,  owing  to  the  cold  "  northers"  which  sweep  over  the  frozen  countries 
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northward.  The  southern  portions  of  the  eonntry,  being  wet  and  marshy, 
are  very  unhealthy  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  the  cities  are  frequently 
scourged  with  the  yeilow  fever.  The  more  elevated  parts  of  the  state  have 
a  climate  pleasant  and  salubrious. 

The  Mississippi  River  runs  throiigh  the  centre  of  southern  Louisiana,  and 
being  there  divided  into  several  mouths,  forms  of  the  land  a  nimiber  of  large 
and  small  islands.  The  Atchafalaya  leaves  the  Mississippi  a  little  below 
Bed  River,  and  is  supposed  to  carry  off  as  much  water  as  that  river  brings 
in.  The  Plaquemine,  La  Fourche,  Iberville  and  other  outleta,  leave  the 
Mississippi  in  like  manner  at  various  points,  and  carry  off  considerahle 
waters  to  the  Gulf.  The  Red  Riv^r  crosses  the  state  from  west  to  east,  and 
enters  the  Mississippi  240  miles  above  New  Orleans.  The  Washita  runs  in 
a  southerly  direction,  and  falls  into  the  Red  River  a  little  above  its  entrance 
into  the  Mississippi.  The  other  rivers  are  the  Tensas,  Sabine,  Vermillion, 
Leche,  Pearl,  Amit§,  etc  The  lai^est  laltes  are  those  of  Pontchartrain, 
Maorepas,  Borgue,  Chetimaehes,  Mermenteau,  Calcasieu  and  Sabine — all 
south  of  31°  N.  lat.  The  coasts  are  indented  with  numerous  large  bays, 
and  lined  with  islands  and  sandbars. 

Louisiana  is  divided  into  two  districts,  and  each  of  these  into  several 
parishes.  In  1850  it  contained  511,974  inhabitants,  or  one  person  to  every 
55  acres ;  and  theao  were  distributed  in  the  following  proportions : 
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Rata  ot  White  Colored  Peiaons.  Tolal  BRomniai  Inereuap, 

Cenaua.  PeraonB.  Free.  Slavs.  Populalion.        Humerkal.      Per  100. 

1810 34,311 7.S85 8i,660 76,556 —     — 

1820 73,383 10,960 69,064 153,407 70,861 100.4 

1830 89,231 10,710 109,588 ^15,529 62,122 40.5 

1840 158,457 25,503 168,452 862,411 186,882 63.5 

1850- 256^18 17,537 239,021 511,074 159,568 45.2 

The  number  of  dwellings  in  the  state  in  1850,  amounted  to  49,101,  or 
one  to  every  10.3  persons;  and  the  numlier  of  famili^  54,112,  or  each 
family  contained  9.4  pei-soiis.  The  diiference  in  the  proportion  of  the 
dwellings  and  femilies  ttooughont  the  state  is  5,011,  and  of  this  difference 
4,144  occurs  in  the  parish  of  Orleans.  The  deaths  ia  1849-50  ntunbered 
11,948,  or  one  in  every  47.9  of  the  inhabitants — in  the  eastern  distriot,  one 
in  40.5,  and  in  tlie  western  district,  one  in  46.7 ;  in  Orleans,  the  mortality 
was  one  in, every  32.7  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  agricwlture  of  Louisiana  ia  devoted  chiefly  to  the  production  of  cotton, 
sugar,  rice,  etc.,  which  articles  constitute  the  staples  of  the  state.  Of  cotton 
the  present  annual  production  amounts  to  over  266  million  pounds,  of  sugar 
not  less  than  300  million  pounds,  and  of  rice  perhaps  sis  million  pounds. 
Indian  com  is  the  only  grain  planted,  and  the  annual  crop  of  this  is  not 
more  than  ten  million  bushels ;  nor  are  the  miscellaneous  crops  either  much 
varied  or  large.  Of  live  atoii  the  state  has  an  abundance,  and,  except  in 
respect  of  sheep,  these  all  thrive  well.  In  1850,  thei-e  were  within  the 
limits  of  Loui^ana  13,482  farms  and  plantations  under  cultivation.  The 
manufactures  of  the  state,  except  in  the  large  cities,  are  of  little  consequence : 
of  the  1,021  establishments  producing  |500  dollars  and  upwards  annually 
in  1850,  no  less  than  900  were  in  Eastern  Louisiana,  and  of  this  number 
521  were  in  Orleans  parish,  147  in  that  of  West  Peliciana,  and  respectively 
54,  49,  36,  and  33  in  the  parishes  of  Jeiferson,  East  Fehciana,  Livingston 
and  St.  Tammany.  Seven  parishes  had  none.  In  Western  Louisiana,  the 
parishes  of  Madison,  St.  Landiy,  Rapides  and  Carroll  had  respectively  24, 
18,  11,  and  10  such  establishments,  and  in  nine  pai-ishes  in  thb  district 
there  were  none.  The  articles  of  manu&eture  are  various,  but  chiefly  such 
as  are  incidental  to  an  agricultural  country,  and  to  the  necessities  of  the 
commercial  towns.  Nothing,  however,  is  manufactured  ibr  export,  except 
[lie  sugars.  The  forests  produce  little  or  nothing,  nor  are  there  any  mines 
wrought ;  and  hence  the  only  exchangeable  articles  produced  in  this  state 
are  its  agricultural  staples,  sugar  and  cotton. 

The  prosperity  of  Louisiana,  however,  depends  mainly  on  its  commercial 
facilities.  Ite  own  products,  compared  with  those  which  are  deposited  at  its 
porta  fkim  other  states  and  countries,  constitute  but  a  small  moiety  of  tho 
abrogate  of  its  commercial  material.  The  value  of  merchandize  deported 
on  the  Mississippi  alone  to  and  from  New  Orleans  is  immense,  although  its 
increase  has  beai  materially  checked  by  diverting  the  current  of  the  trade 
of  the  upper  valley  to  the  Atiantic  ports  by  means  of  rwlroads.  The  char- 
acter and  value  of  goods  received  at  New  Orleans  from  the  interior  for  the 
year  ending  with  August,  1851,  were  as  follows,  and  it  may  here  be  pre- 
mised that  more  than  one-fourth  is  transported  to  the  Atlantic  ports  coast- 
wise, and  is  thence  exported  to  foreign  countries : 
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Sugar 
Tobnceo 
Flour 
Pork 

Molasaas 

Whisky 
Wheat 


Totil  m  lW9-f  0         &^S  R97  fi73 


Bale  Rope 804,180 

Butter 3*2,885 

Hay 144,843 

Hides 140,888 

Coal 250,000 

Potatoes 325,744 

Stayes 815,000 

Tallow 147,938 

Feathers 127,536 

Oats 479,741 

ComMeo! 10,986 

OtJier  articles 8,802,306 

Total 8106,924,088 


Total  in  1845-43.-..  $77,193,461 

1844-45....    67,106,122 

"       1843-4*....    90,991,716 

"       1842-43....    63,782,045 


The  £,"od3  sent  to  thp  interior  consist  of  various  manufactured  articles, 
foreign  and  dome-itu.  West  Indian  produce,  the  sugars  and  rice  of  Louisiana 
and  other  states  and  such  other  staples  as  ai-e  not  produced  therein. 

The  commerce  maintained  directly  witb  foreign  countries,  amounted  in 
1849-50  to  tlie  following  values:  exports,  $38,105,350,  and  imports, 
(10,760  499  The  expoi  ts  we  those  named  in  the  above  tables.  The  im- 
ports are  chiefly  from  Europe,  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  etc.  The 
sliipping  employed  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade  in  the  same  year,  amounted 
to  1,741  vessels,  and  720,790  tons,  viz.,  898  ve^els,  and  350,850  tons  en- 
tered, and  843  vessels,  and  369,937  tons  deai-ed  the  ports.  The  registered 
shipping  owned  within  the  state  amounts  to  83,668  tons,  and  the  coasting 
shipping  to  160,631  tons,  of  which  latter  144,723  tons  are  navigated  by 
steam.     The  shipping  built  in  1849-50  amounted  to  1,593  tons. 

Of  late  years  the  trade  of  Louisiana  has  been  diverted  fi'om  its  natural 
channel  by  the  enterprise  of  the  North  in  building  railroads  from  the  seats 
of  production  to  the  Atlantic  ports,  and  by  this  means  affording  a  more  easy 
and  expeditious  mode  of  transport  to  the  markets  than  by  the  rivers.  The 
merohants  of  this  state,  however,  have  determined  to  compete  m  this  respect 
with  their  northern  bretliren,  aad  although  so  weU  supplied  with  navigable 
channels,  they  are  now  canvassing  the  propriety  of  extending  lines  of  rail- 
road from  New  Orleans  in  all  directions.  It  is  apparent,  indeed,  that  with, 
out  th^e  the  commercial  superiority  of  New  Orleans  must  wane.  The 
prindpal  lines  proposed  will  extend  from  New  Orleans  through  MKsisdppi, 
Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  uniting  with  the  several  systems  completed  and 
progressing  within  those  states.  Direct  lines  will  also  communicate  with  the 
Atlantic  stateg,„and  also  westward,  penetrating  Texas,  and  ultimately  ex- 
tending to  Saa  Francisco.  Many  of  the  proposed  lines  will  no  doubt  be 
completed  within  the  next  few  years,  and  all  may,  in  course  of  time,  be 
brought  into  operation.  At  present  the  state  contains  only  a  few  miles  of 
local  railroads.  It  has  also  several  canals,  and  quite  a  number  of  excellent 
turnpikes.  , 

In  December,  1850,  there  were  in  the  state  five  banks  and  29  bratiches, 
the  aggregate  capital  of  which  was  $13,370,890,  the  circulation  15,059,239, 
deposits  18,464,389,  and  other  liabilities  $1,334,332.  The  assets  consisted 
of  specie,  $5,716,001,  specie  funds  $1,200,000,  loans  and  discounts 
$19,309,108,  real  estate  $2,255,169,  and  other  items  $4,368,045. 
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The  pnncipil  provisions  of  the  new  con'ititution  of  this  state  are  as  fol- 
low The  three  depactment'i  of  the  government,  Legiblative,  Executive, 
ind  Judicial,  arc  to  be  kept  entirely  and  for  e*er  distinct  No  citizen  can 
be  at  the  same  time  clothed  with  fiinctiona  pertaining  to  two  of  them. 
The  Legislature  ts  to  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  ot  Representatives. 
The  Senate  will  eonaiat  of  thirty-two  Senators,  elected  for  four  years. 
The  House  of  not  more  than  one  hundred,  nor  less  than  sesenty  Represen- 
litiveo,  chosen  for  two  years 

No  minister  ot  religion  is  eligible  to  the  legislature.  The  pay  of  mem- 
bers is  fixed  at  $4  per  day  ;  but  no  session  shall  extend  beyond  sisty  days  ; 
any  action  at  a  later  period  of  the  session  is  absolutely  void.  No  member 
is  eligible,  except  by  popular  election,  to  any  office  which  may  have  been 
created,  or  its  emoluments  increased,  while  he  has  been  a  member. 

The  Executive  department  consistsofaGovernor  and  Lieutenant  Governor 
each  chosen  for  four  years.  Each  must  be  at  least  35  years  of  age  when 
chosen,  and  must  have  been  for  fifteen  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  a  resident  of  the  state.  The  Governor  cannot  be  re-elected  while  in 
office.  No  member  of  Congress,  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  minister 
of  religion,  is  eligible  to  the  office  of  governor  or  lieutenant-governor. 
The  latter  presides  over  the  Senate,  and  has  a  casting  vote  (only)  therein  ; 
and,  in  case  of  the  death  or  incapacity  of  the  governor,  succeeds  to  his 
functions.  The  governor  has  the  Veto  Power,  which  can  only  be  overruled 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature.  The  Secretary 
of  State  shall  hold  daring  a  term  of  the  governor. 

The  right  of  suffi'age  is  extended  and  restricted  as  follows  : — Every  free 
white  male,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  has  been  for  two  years  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  a  resident  of  the  state,  is  entitled  to  vote.  Ab- 
sence from  the  state  for  ninety  days  {except  of  a  continuous  householder) 
interrupts  and  vitiates  the  acquisition  of  residence.  No  soldier  or  sailor 
of  the  United  States,  pauper  or  criminal,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote. 

A  state  census  was  taken  in  1847,  preliminary  to  a  new  apportion- 
ment ;  the  next  in  1855  ;  thence  every  tenth  year.  The  sessions  are  to  be 
held  at  New-Orleans  till  184S ;  afterward  at  such  place  as  the  legislature 
shall  designate.*  Once  fixed,  this  place  shall  not  be  changed,  except  by  the 
consent  of  four-fifths  of  the  legislature.  Elections  are  to  be  held  on 
the  first  Monday  in  November,  on  each  alternate  year.  One-half  the  Sen- 
ators first  chosen,  (to  be  designated  by  lot,)  go  out  at  the  expiration  of  two 
years;  and  half  a  Senate  with  a  whole  House  are  to  be  chosen  every 
second  year  thereafter.  The  legislature  is  to  assemble  on  the  third  Mon- 
day in  January,  and  to  proceed  to  choose  a  United  States  Senator,  if  there 
be  any  vacancy,  on  the  next  Monday  thereafter. 

The  Judiciary  is  to  comprise  a  Supreme  Court,  composed  of  a  Chief- 
Justice,  appointed  for  eight  years,  at  a  salary  of  $6,000  per  annum, — and 
three  Associate  Justices,  also  appointed  for  eight  years,  with  an  annual 
salary  of  $5,500.  Those  first  appointed  will  go  out,  respectively,  in  two, 
four,  and  six  years,  so  that,  while  judges  thereafter  shall  hold  for  eig'ht 
years  each,  there  shall  be  a  new  one  chosen  by  each  legislature.  The 
legislature  is  to  divide  the  state  into  Judicial  Districts  for  six  years,  not  less 
than  twelve  nor  more  than  twenty  in  number,  each  presided  over  by  a  Dis- 
trict Judge,  not  less  than  thirty  years  old — six  years  a  resident  of  the  state, 
and  five  a  practitioner  of  law ;  salary,  $3,500  each. 

"  Baton  Itouge  has  beeu  tbo&jn  ua  tlie  scat  of  government. 
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The  financial  condition  of  Louisiana  is  one  of  prosperity.  The  public 
debt,  amounts  to  4il6,238,13l ;  of  which  «1,3S0,566  is  absolute,  and 
$14,857,565  contingent,  and  will  probably  never  fall  upon  the  treasury. 
The  interest  on  the  absolute  debt  is  $78,914,  The  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  government  amount  to  about  $515,207. 

Baton  Roubb,  the  new  capital,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  lies  chiefly  on  one  street,  30  or  40  feet  above  high  water  mark, 
from  which  tJie  land  rises  by  a  gradual  and  gentle  swell.  Among  its  public 
buildings  the  United  States'  Barracks  are  the  most  imposing.  Baton 
Rouge  is  also  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  college.  When  the  new  state  build- 
ings are  erected,  the  importance  of  the  city  will  be  much  increased.  The 
population,  in  1850,  was  4,262. 

New-Orleans,  the  former  capital,  and,  after  New- York,  the  most  com- 
mercial city  in  the  Union,  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  100 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  four  from  Lake  Pontchartrain.  The  city  is  built 
on  a  plain,  inclining  from  the  river  towards  the  swamp  in  the  rear,  so  that 
when  the  Mississippi  is  full  the  streets  are  inundated ;  the  kvee,  however, 
prevents  the  great  body  of  water  from  overwhelming  the  place,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  affords  a  pleasant  promenade  for  the  citizens. 

The  position  of  New-Orleans,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  is  unrival- 
led. The  Mississippi,  and  its  numerous  tributaries,  brings  to  its  market 
the  products  of  20,000  miles  of  navigation,  through  one  of  the  most  fertile 
countries  of  the  world  ■  and  carries  back  the  contributions  of  every 
country  and  climate  The  wtyprtper  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
runnmg  along  the  river  1  320  yards  and  extending  back  700  yards.  The 
whole  extent  of  the  city  includmg  its  incorporated  faubourgs,  is  not  less 
thin  five  miles  parallel  with  the  rner.  The  houses  are  principally  of 
brick  and  built  in  an  elegant  and  substantial  style.  The  buildings  in  the 
city  are  especially  conspicuous  for  their  elegance,  and  many  houses  in  the 
suburban  districts  are  surrounded  with  gardens,  and  ornamented  with 
orange  and  other  beautiful  trees  The  view  from  the  river  is  splendid  be- 
yond description 

During  the  business  •'casan  or  from  November  until  July,  the  port  is 
ciowded  with  vessels  of  all  sizes  nnd  of  every  nation,  with  hundreds  of 
large  ind  splendid  steamboats  and  a  multiplicity  of  river  craft,  consisting 
of  barges  flit  bottom  boats  &c  Nothing  can  present  a  more  busy  scene 
than  the  levee  at  this  time  the  loading  and  unloading  of  steamboats  and 
vessels  of  various  descriptnns  and  the  throng  of  drays,  transporting  to- 
bacco sugar  cotton  and  the  viried  and  immense  products  of  the  whole 
central » iUey 

The  city  since  1836  has  been  divided  into  three  separate  municipalities, 
each  having  a  distinct  Council,  for  the  management  of  its  own  affairs. 
The  "  First  Municipality"  includes  the  city  proper,  extending  from  the 
river  back  to  Lake  Pontcbar train,  and  occupying  the  centre  ;  the  "  Second," 
adjoining  it  above  ;  and  the  "  Third,"  below,  both  extending  from  the  river 
to  the  lake.  The  inhabitants  of  New-Orleans  are  composed  chiefly  of 
Americans,  French,  Spaniards,  Creoles,  and  the  colored  races  of  every 
shade ;  and  almost  every  other  nation  is  well  represented  in  this  modern 
Babylon.  The  French  and  Spaniards  occupy  chiefly  the  central  and  lower 
parts  of  the  city,  where  the  huiidings  are  of  an  ancient  and  foreign  con- 
struction, and  where  the  manners,  customs  and  languages  of  those  nations 
are  preserved  in  their  purity.  On  entering  this  portion  the  stranger  would 
find  it  hard  to  believe  he  was  in  an  American  city. 
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The  public  buildings  of  New-Orleana  form  conspicuous  objects,  and  are 
in  many  tespeets  sai  generis.  The  Cathedral  or  Church  of  St.  Louis,  on 
the  Piaee  d'Armes,  strikes  the  stranger  forcibly  by  its  venerable  and  an- 
tique contour.  It  was  founded  in  1792.  Every  Saturday  evening,  by  the 
conditions  of  its  erection,  masses  are  offered  for  the  soul  of  Don  Andre, 
its  founder  ;  and,  at  sunset  of  that  day,  the  tolling  of  the  bell  reminds  the 
inhabitants  of  the  stipulation.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  cathedra]  are 
buildings  devoted  to  public  offices.  The  old  State-House,  formerly  the 
Charity  Hospital,  occupies  a  whole  square,  fronting  on  Canal-street,  and  is 
surrounded  by  ornamental  pleasure-grounds.  Previous  to  the  remov^  of 
the  capital  the  centre  building  was  occupied  by  the  legislature,  and  the 
wings  by  offices  for  the  governor  and  chiefs  of  departments.  The  new 
Charity  Hospital  ia  290  feet  long,  and  three  stories  high,  and  is  entered  on 
Common-street,  under  a  Doric  portico.  The  lower  part  of  the  building  is 
occupied  by  the  resident  physicians,  and  as  lecture-rooms,  &c.,  for  medical 
students ;  while  the  second  and  third  stories  are  divided  into  wards  for  the 
patieots  and  rooms  for  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  devote  themselves  to 
attendance  on  the  sick.  The  hospital  is  calculated  to  hold  5&  patients. 
The  grounds  around  are  handsomely  laid  out,  and  kept  in  good  order. 
This  is  truly  the  Charity  Hospital,  and  is  peculiarly  well-adapted  for  the 
reception  of  those  who  are  attacked  with  virulent  fevers,  which  annually 
invade  the  city,  and  cause  such  devastation  among  the  people,  especially 
unacolimated  foreigners.  The  Franklin  Infirmary,  fronting  on  Pontchar- 
tcain  Railroad,  ia  a  private  hospital,  and  capable  of  accommodating  200 
patients. 

There  are  many  churches  worthy  of  notice,  and  which  are  alike  conspi- 
cuous for  their  varied  styles  of  architecture  and  the  substantial  manner  in 
which  they  are  built.  Many  have  the  sombfe  tint  and  gloomy  aspect  of 
ancient  times,  while  others  exhibit  the  decorative,  but  flimsy  style,  of  mod- 

The  markets  of  New-Orleans  are  large  and  convenient.  Poydras-Strect 
Market  is  402  feet  long,  and  42  feet  wide.  The  Vegetable  Market  is  172 
feet  long.  The  Meat  Market,  on  the  knee,  is  built  of  brick,  and  extends 
from  Ann  to  Main-street.  St.  Mary's  Market,  in  the  Second  Municipality, 
is  a  noble  structure,  built  of  brick,  and  covered  over  in  imitation  of  granite. 
It  is  480  feet  long  and  42  feet  wide.  Washington  Market  is  in  the  Third 
Municipality,  and  is  a  fine  structure.  AH  these  markets  are  well  supplied 
with  both  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  the  taste  and  means  of 
every  one  can  be  suited. 

The  theatres  of  the  city  are  conspicuous  buildings,  and,  for  the  purposes 
to  which  they  are  applied,  celebrated  throughout  the  world  for  their  ele- 
gance and  accommodations.  The  most  magnificent  of  these  is  the  "  St. 
Charles,"  which  is  132  feet  front  by  175  feet  deep.  In  the  centre  of  the 
dome  is  suspended  a  chandelier,  12  feet  high  and  36  feet  in  circumference, 
weighing  4,200  pounds,  and  lighted  by  176  gas  jets.  It  contains  23,300 
cut  glass  drops,  weighing  together  900  pounds.  The  other  fittings  are  on 
an  equally  magnificent  scale.  The  "  Orleans"  is  a  spacious  edifice,  of  the 
Roman  Doric  and  a  mixture  of  the  Corinthian  and  composite  orders.  The 
performances  in  this  theatre  are  in  the  French  language.  The  "  Campbell- 
Street  or  American  Theatre,"  is  160  by  60  feet.  It  is  in  the  Second  Mu- 
nicipality, and  can  accommodate  1,100  persons. 

Among  the  buildings  of  New-Orleans,  the  various  cotton  presses  are  not 
the  least  imposing  in  appearance.     The  Orleans  Cotton  Press  extends  over  an 
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area  of  194,656  feet,  which  is  nearly  covered  with  buildings.  On  an  average 
it  presses  300,000  bales  of  cotton  annually,  hut  its  capacity  is  much  larger. 
The  banks,  hotels,  &.C.,  are  a!so  immense  edifices.  The  St.  Charles'  Hotel 
is  world-renowned  for  its  magnificence,  and  the  sumptuous  fare  it  provides 
for  its  visitors.  The  United  States  Branch  Mint  is  a  noble  structure,  282 
feet  long  and  108  feet  deep,  with  two  wings,  each  29  by  81  feet,  and  the 
whole  three  stories  high.     The  building  cost  $182,000. 

New-Orleans  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Mississippi,  the  water  (if 
which  is  raised  into  a  reservoir  250  feet  square.  The  water  works  belong 
to  the  Commercial  Bank,  and  cost  $722,000.  Mains  are  laid  in  all  the 
streets  to  lead  the  water ;  and  a  large  pipe,  a  mile  long,  is  used  to  distri- 
bute water  to  clean  and  cool  the  streets  in  hot  weather.  There  is  also  a 
draining  company,  with  a  capital  of  8640,000,  for  the  purpose  of  draining 
the  marshes  about  the  city.  The  Custom-House  is  also  an  ornament  to  the 
pl.ce. 

The  harbour  of  New-Orleans  is  one  of  the  most  capacious  and  deep  in 
the  world,  and  the  local  conveniences  for  shipping  and  the  transaction  of 
an  extensive  business,  are  unsurpassed.  The  number  of  vessels,  of  all 
kinds,  visiting  New-Ocleans  during  the  year,  is  immense,  and  a  regular 
communication  by  packets  is  kept  up  with  all  the  large  Atlantic  cities,  and 
those  on  the  gulf.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  great  receiving  and  distributing  depfit 
of  the  whole  west,  and  the  greatest  cotton  mart  in  the  world.  The  un- 
healthiness  of  the  location,  however,  is  against  it,  but  no  doubt  the  fears  of 
northerners  have  greatly  exaggerated  this  drawback,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  moral  atmosphere  ;  the  people  are  represented  as  polite,  hospi- 
table and  kind,  to  the  stranger  and  the  distressed ;  indeed,  its  numerous 
cliaritable  institutions  are  a  full  guarantee  of  these  qualities ;  and  if  some 
looseness  of  morals  is  perceptible,  the  mixed  and  transitory  character  of 
the  population  must  have  prepared  the  mind  to  expect  little  better. 

The  newspapers  of  New-Orleans  are  the  best  conducted,  most  spicy, 
and  readable  sheets  produced  from  the  American  press.  The  "  Picayune," 
the  "  Delta,"  and  the  "  Crescent ;"  the  "  Bulletin,"  the  "  Times,"  the 
"  Bee,"  "  Courier"  and  "  National ;"  the  "  Mercury,"  and  the  "  Prices  Cur- 
rent," are  all  admirable  in  their  various  objects.  The  French,  Germans,  and 
Spaniards,  have  their  daily  sheets,  and  the  several  religious  denominations 
issue  their  weekly  bulletins  to  their  supporters.  The  "  Medical  Review," 
than  which  no  periodical  is  better  conducted,  or  more  prized  by  the  profes- 
sion, is  published  tri-monthly,  and  has  a  large  subscription  ;  "  De  Bow's 
Commercial  Review  of  the  South  and  West,"  is  one  of  the  best  statistical 
works  in  the  country,  and  alike  creditable  to  the  learned  editor,  and  bene- 
ficial to  all  interested  in  southern  and  western  business. 

There  are,  besides  the  new  University,  two  Colleges  in  New-Orleans,  ten 
academies,  and  thirty  or  forty  primary  and  common  schools.  A  special 
session  of  the  legislature  was  called,  in  1848,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
extension  of  schools  throughout  the  state,  and  to  regulate  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  education  of  th    p    p         Le 
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The  history  of  New-Orleaus  is  replete  with  stirring  incident  and  adven- 
ture, and  with  the  city  is  connected  miny  scenes  which  have  become  por- 
tions of  our  national  story.  The  "  battle  of  New-Orleans,"  fought  on  the 
8th  January,  1815,  will  ever  glow  on  the  page  of  our  annals  as  one  of  the 
most  glorious  victories  of  the  American  arms.  The  city  was  founded  in 
1718,  by  Bienville,  the  French  Governor  of  Louisiana.  The  population, 
in  1840,  was  103,193,  and  at  the  present  time,  may  beset  down  at  120,000. 

The  other  principal  towns  in  Louisiana  are — DowALDsowviLLe,  90  miles 
above  New-Orleans,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  for  some  time 
capital  of  the  state ;  Madisonvillb,  on  Lake  Pontchar train,  a  healthy 
pleasant  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  New-Orleans  during  the  hot  season  ; 
Alexandria,  on  the  Red  River,  120  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  in  the 
centre  of  a  rich  cotton  district.  It  is  well  laid  out,  and  contaiEs  a  popula- 
tion of  2,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Americans;  Natchitoches,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Red  River,  200  miles  up,  is  the  largest  town  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  was  formerly  a  French  military  post  of  great  strength  : 
the  population  is  a  mixture  of  French,  Spaniards,  Indians  and  Americans ; 
"Wallace  and  Shrevbpobt  are  towns  further  west;.  St.  Franctsvillb, 
Ope  LOUS  AS,  St,  Martinsville,  fcc,  are  also  towns  of  considerable  note, 
and  all  enjoy  large  trade  with  the  districts  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  comprises  the  southern  part  of  an  immense  ter- 
ritory, which  formerly  belonged  successively  to  Prance  and  Spain.  This 
country,  in  its  original  integrity,  extended  north  to  the  49th  parallel  of  lat- 
itude, and  was  confined  only  by  the  Mississippi  on  ,the  east,  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  New-Spain,  on  the  west.  The  river  was  discovered  by 
Marquette  and  Joliette,  two  French  missionaries  from  Canada,  in  1673, 
and  explored  by  La  Salle,  in  16SJ.  The  name  of  Louisiana  was  given  it 
in  honor  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1699,  the  first  settlement  was  made  at  Iberville. 
In  171S,  the  city  of  New-Orieans  was  founded.  In  1763,  Louisiana  was 
ceded  to  Spain,  but  in  1801  it  was  again  given  up  to  the  French,  and 
Napoleon  considering  it  impossible  or  nnpolitio  to  retain  it,  sold  the  whoie 
country  to  the  United  States  for  $  15,000,000.  The  portion  of  the  territory 
now  forming  the  State  of  Louisiana,  was  erected  into  a  separate  territorial 
government,  in  1804,  under  the  title  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  the  former 
title  remaining  to  the  country  north  and  west,  or  that  which  now  constitutes 
the  states  of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  the  vast  unsettled  west.  In 
1812,  the  Territory  of  Orleans  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  under  the  title  of  the  Stale  of  Loi '  ' 
the  most  prosperous  states  in  the  Union. 


THE    STATE    OF    ARKANSAS. 

Arkansas  is  situated  betiveen  33°  and  36°  30'  North  latitude,  and  be- 
tween the  meridians  of  89°  30'  and  94°  30'  West  longitude.  It  is  hounded 
on  the  north  by  the  State  of  Missouri ;  east  by  the  Mississippi  River,  which 
separates  it  from  Tennessee  and  Mississippi ;  south  by  Louisiana ;  and  west 
by  Texas  and  the  Indian  territory.  This  state  is  about  370  miles  long,  and 
240  in  extreme  breadth, — having  an  area  of  51,697  square  miles,  or 
3:t,036,5'18  acres. 
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The  surface  of  Arkansas  is  extremely  diversified,  and  the  soil  of  very 
uuequa]  quality.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  country,  bordering  on  the 
Mississippi,  is  an  extended  plain,  and  so  low  as  to  be  frequently  inundated 
during  the  seasons  of  flood.  In.  the  central  districts  the  lands  are  undula- 
ting and  in  some  portions  broken.  The  western  section  is  mountainous, 
being  traversed  by  the  Ozarks,  which  attain  a  generM  altitude  of  2,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Grulf  of  Mexico.  Tlie  Black  Mountains,  north  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  and  the  Washita  Hills,  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Washita, 
ar«  considerable  elevations.  The  principal  staple  is  cotton,  which  is  largely 
grown  in  the  eastern  districts.  Cora  is  also  cultivated  with  much  success, 
but  the  cereal  crops  generally  are  not  so  abundant  as  in  the  other  western 
states.     Grapes,  plums,  etc.,  grow  wUd  in  profusion. 

THit  principal  rivers,  besides  the  Mississippi,  which  washes  its  eastern 
border  and  receives  all  the  streams  from  the  state,  are  the  Arkansas,  St. 
Frauds,  White,  Washita,  and  the  Red  River.  The  Arkansas  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  New  Mexico,  whence  its  course  is  eastward  to  the  Mississippi, 
which  it  enters  near  the  Mth  parallel.  Steamboats  ascend  the  stream  as 
fer  as  Fort  Gibson,  but  the  navigation  is  insecure,  and  in  summer  the  waters 
are  almost  dried  up.  The  White  River,  a  considerable  stream,  joins  the 
Arkansas  near  its  month,  ^ber  a  southei'ly  course  of  300  miles,  during 
which  it  is  nourished  by  several  large  rivers.  The  Red  River  passes 
through  the  south-west  angle  of  the  state,  and  forms  its  southern  boundary 
for  a  few  miles.  The  8t.  Francis  passes  from  north  to  south  in  the  north- 
east part  of  the  state,  and  falls  into  the  Mississippi  about  34°  40'  N.  lat. 

The  dimate  of  this  state,  except  in  the  low,  marshy  lands,  is  generally 
salubrious  and  pleaaant.  The  temperature  is  neithei'  so  high  as  in  Lou- 
isiana, nor  so  low  as  in  the  states  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  nor  are  the  ex- 
tremes so  wide  apart.  In  the  noi-th-western  districts,  however,  the  winters 
are  severe,  and  a  large  quantity  of  snow  falls,  and  lays  on  the  lands  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  in  Tennessee  and  the  country  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. This  is  owing  to  the  cold  north  wuids  which  sweep  over  the  couutjy, 
and- at  times  lay  waste  vast  districts. 

The  ban  of  an  unaccountable  prejudice  has  hitherto  weighed  heavily 
upon  the  prosperity  of  Arkansas,  and  as  a  state  it  is  too  fi-equently  looked 
upon  as  the  most  resourceless  of  the  Union.  That  such  is  not  the  case  is 
now  satisfactorily  proved.  Much  of  its  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  its 
river  bottoms  teem  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  In  ite  minerals,  however, 
centers  the  glory  of  its  future.  It  has  all  that  are  deemed  useful  and  pre- 
cious ;  it  has  coal  and  iron  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  and  both  gold  and 
silver  are  found  within  its  borders.  The  coal  iield  commences  about  40 
miles  above  Little  Eodt,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  and  extends  up  the  river 
on  both  sides,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state.  It  is  from  30  to  30  miles 
wide,  and  the  average  thickness  of  the  veins  is  from  4  to  9  feet.  Every 
known  description  of  coal  is  foiuid  here,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  a  very 
short  time  the  whole  lower  valley  of  the  Mississippi  wDl  be  supplied  from 
this  source.  The  iron  beds  lie  in  close  neigiiboriiood,  and  can  be  worked 
at  a  small  expense.  Zinc  and  manganese  are  also  plentiful.  The  zinc  is 
in  the  form  of  a  sulphuret,  which  yields  45  per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  The 
deposits  of  lead  ore  are  eastward  of  the  coal  region.  The  principal  veins 
contain  an  aigentiferous  galena.  Some  of  the  ores  ai'e  very  pure,  and  yield 
about  80  per  cent,  of  metal,  and  from  others  as  much  as  113  ounces  of 
silver  have  been  extracted  from  the  ton  weight.  The  average  yield  of 
silver  varies  fixjm  44  to  64  ounces  per  ton  in  tlie  various  mines.     ITie 
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mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  however,  is  only  hegun  to  be  known,  but 
enough  has  been  ascertained  to  place  Arkansas  m  the  first  rank  of  minerai 
produeing  districts. 

The  population  of  Arkansas  in  1850  amounted  to  209,fl39,  or  one  person 
to  169  aor^s;  and  was  disti'ibuted  into  the  several  counties  into  which  the 
tat    isdi'led"    th    fUwigp    prt' 
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The  number  of  dwellings  in  the  state  in  1850  was  29,218,  and  the  num- 
.  ber  of  families,  28,S71,  or  in  the  proportion  of  7.3  persons  to  ea<ih  dwell- 
ing or  family,  the  two  lieing  nearly  equal.  The  deaths  in  1849-50  amount 
ed  to  3,987,  indicatiBg  a  mortality  of  one  in  every  69  persons,  or  1.45 
per  cent. 

Agriculture  employs  nearly  the  whole  population,  and  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  production  of  southern  staples.  The  cereal  crops,  except,  perhaps, 
that  ofuidian  com,  which  averages  8,800,000  bushels,  are  unusually  small ; 
wheat  only  yielding  about  250,000  bushels,  and  oate  about  twice  that 
amount,  whUe  the  crops  of  rye  and  barley  are  scarcely  worth  mentioning. 
The  cotton  crop,  to  which  &e  greatest  attention  is  given,  amounted,  in 

*  In  1810  the  population  of  Arkansas  was  included  in  that  of  Missouri. 
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1840,  to  6,028,624  pounds  only,  but  it  is  now  about  35,000,000  pounds  ; 
and  the  crop  of  tobacco  aver^es  300,000,  and  has  been  gradually  increas- 
ing frOni  year  to  year.  Hemp  and  flas,  sugar,  etc.,  are  grown  to  a  considerable 
anaouct.  The  products  of  the  forest  are  valued  at  $260,000  armually,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  lumber  aad  peltry.  The  state  is  singularly  destitute  of 
fruit  trees,  and  market  gardens  are  things  scarcely  knowa  to  the  people. 
The  -whole  niunber  of  fai-ms  and  plantations  under  cultivation  witMn  the 
state,  in  1850,  was  17,713,  or  1  to  every  12  or  13  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
mineral  resources  of  the  state  are  yet  to  be  developed. 

Th.e  niMiufactures  of  Arkaisas  are  chiefly  confined  to  tlxe  preparation  of 
staples  for  market,  or  of  articles  of  immediate  necessity  to  the  farmer,  as 
leather,  soap  and  caudles,  with  agricultural  implements,  etc  Grist  and 
saw  mills  employ  one  half  tlie  manufacturing  capital  of  the  state,  which 
does  not,  however,  amount  to  over  a  $1,000,000.  The  number  of  produc- 
tive establishments  in  the  state,  produdng  $500  annually,  according  to  the 
census  of  1850,  was  only  271,  but  there  were  a  number  of  smaller  ones  not 
enumerated,  Arkansas  has  no  direct  commerce,  but  exports  its  staples 
through  New  Orleans,  The  river  trade  is  large,  and  employs  a  consider- 
able tonnage  of  steam  and  sail  ,onift ;  and  the  internal  trade  of  the  state 
has  been  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  Arkansas  has  no  banks,  or  at  least  any 
that  issue  money  for  drculation ;  nor  has  the  state  made  any  effort  to  im- 
prove its  means  of  mtercommnnication,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  clearing  of 
the  rivers. 

There  is  no  collegiate  institution  in  the  state,  and  there 
mon  schools.  Toward  the  establishment  of  the  first,  i 
500,000  acres  of  land,  but  the  state  authorities  diverted  this  grant  from  its 
original  purpose,  and  distributed  it  among  the  comities,  in  utter  defiance  to 
the  intention  of  the  grantor.  The  common  schools  are  supported  by  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  section  lands  of  each  township  and  the 
revenue  arising  from  leases  of  salt  springs,  etc.,  which  form  the  school 
fund.  These  sources,  however,  are  inadequate,  and  the  legislature  does 
little  to  remedy  the  deficiency.  There  are  academies  and  high  schools  at 
Little  Koek,  Fayetteville,  Washington,  Camden,  and  some  other  places, 
but  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  their  condition  or  the  number  of 
scholars  attending  them.  Perhaps  no  state  in  any  part  of  the  world  is  so 
destitute  of  the  means  of  education,  or  so  careless  of  its  benefits,  as  Ar- 
kansas. The  principal  reli^ous  denominations  are  the  Methodists  and 
Baptists,  and  there  are  also  considerable  numbers  of  Catholics. 

The  constitution  was  formed  in  1836.  The  Governor  is  chosen  by  the 
people  for  four  years,  but  cannot  hold  office  more  than  eight  in  every  twelve 
years.  The  S^te  egn  never  consist  of  less  than  17,  nor  more  than  83 
members,  and  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  less  than  54,  nor  more  thaa 
100  members.  Senators  are  chosen  for  four  years,  and  Representatives  for 
two  years.  The  General  Assembly  meets  once  in  two  years,  at  Little  Rock, 
Every  white  male  dtizen  of  the  United  States,  who  has  resided  in  the  state 
six  months,  may  vote.  The  constitution  abolishes  all  lotteries,  and  forbids 
the  sale  of  lottery  tickets.  The  Legislature  has  power  to  establish  one 
bank,  with  branches,  and  one  banking  institution  to  promote  agricultural 
interests.  It  CMmot  emandpate  slaves  without  the  consent  of  their  owners. 
In  respect  to  trial  for  dimes  and  punishment,  they  are  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  whit^;  otherwise  the  provisions  respecting  slaves  aro 
fnmilar  to  those  of  Louisiana  and  the  other  southern  states.  Courts  of 
justice  are  obliged  to  assign  council  to  indicted  slaves. 
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TTie  Judiciary  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  two 
Assodate  Juislaces,  and  six  Circuit  Courts.  The  Juds^  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  appointed  for  eight  years,  sad  those  of  die  Urouiu  Court  for  four 

J  ears  ;  the  first  are  chosen  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  latter  by  the  people, 
udgas  of  the  county  courts  are  chosen  by  the  Justices  of  thi;  Peace. 
Arkansas  has  a  debt  of  $3,61'r,227,  of  which  $2,769,336  belongs  fo  the 
absolute,  and  $848,891  to  the  contingent  debt.     The  annual  interest  on  the 
absolute  debt  is  1164,660.     The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  goveniment,  ex- 
clusive  of  interest,  amounted,  in  1848,  to  $31,974. 

Little  Rock,  tiie  capital,  stands  on  a  high  bluff  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Arkansas  river,  and  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation.  Lat.  34"  40'  N,, 
and  long.  93°  13'  W.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  the  state-house, 
court-house,  United  States'  arsenal  and  land  office,  tbe  state  penitentiary, 
with  a  number  of  churehea,  two  bsaiks,  a  theatre,  an  academy,  and  other 
public  buildings.  The  population  is  4,188.  Helena,  Columbia,  Osceola, 
Marion,  Napoleon,  &C.,  are  considerable  villages  on  the  Mississippi ;  Belle- 
ville, Arkansas,  Pine  Bluff,  Dardanelles,  Van  Bureu,  &c.,  on  the  Arkaasas ; 
Fulton,  Lewisville,  Laynesville,  &c,  on  the  Red  River ;  &c.  These  con- 
tain from  300  to  1,200  inhabitants,  and  ai-e  all  favorably  situated  for  com- 
merce. There  are  also  a  number  of  populous  villages  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  Red  River  district,  espeiaally,  has  much  improved  and  in- 
creased IK  population, 

Arkansas  was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  Previous  to  1819,  it 
was  attached  to  the  Missouri  territory,  but  in  that  year  was  formed  into  a 
separate  territorial  government.  In  1836,  it  formed  a  constitution,  wid 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  state. 


THE    STATE    OE   TEXAS. 

Texas,  formerly  a  province  of  Mesico,  and  more  recently  an  independent 
republic,  is  situated  between  latitudes  26°  and  36°  30'  noi'th,  and  lon- 
gitudes 93"  20'  and  107°  west  from  Greenwich  or  16"  19'  and  29"  59'  from 
W ashjugton.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  New  Mexico,  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Red  River,  and  the  ataf«  of  Arkan- 
sas ;  east  by  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  fl'om  the  latter  of  ■whidi  the  Sabine 
River  chiefly  divides  it ;  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  west  by  the 
northern  states  of  Mexico,  and  New  Mexico,  The  boundary  established  bj' 
Congress  in  1850  runs  from  the  Red  River  northward,  on  the  100th  meridian 
to  36"  30"  N.  lat,,  thence  along  that  parallel  to  the  103d  meridian,  thence 
south  on  that  line  to  32°  N.  lat.,  and  on  that  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  down 
that  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  extent  of  the  state  east  and  west  is 
600  nules,  and  north  and  south  400  miles,  with  a  superficial  area  of  237,831 
square  miles,  or  151,885,440  acres. 

The  country  presents  a  sur&ce  varying  from  the  low  plains  which  border 
the  Giilf  of  Mexico,  to  the  rolling  and  hilly  regions  of  the  centre  saiA  north. 
In  the  north-west  there  are  hills  of  considerable  elevation.  The  flat  mari- 
time region  extends  inland  fiom  30  to  80  miles,  being  narrowest  near  the 
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San  Afitonio  river,  and  widest  near  the  Braaos.  It  is  furrowed  by  deep 
ra,vines,  and  fJie  streams  which  course  through  these,  are  of  considerable  vol- 
ume. Dense  forests  boi'der  fJieir  mai^ins  for  a  great  disfeoice  hack,  hut  the 
intervening  country  is  mostly  open  prairie.  The  forests  do  not  extend  quite 
to  the  coast,  but  terminate  at  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  from  it.  Be- 
yond this  level  region  the  surfece  gradually  becomes  undulating,  and  pi'e- 
sents  a  succession  of  broad  swelBng  knolls  and  wide  shallow  valleys.  The 
prairies  Mid  woodlands  in  this  r^lon  alternate  in  the  most  picturesque  man- 
ner ;  the  praii'ies  are  generally  of  small  extent  and  interspersed  with  groves, 
or  "  islets  in  the  grassy  lake ;"  and  the  forest  trees  here  attain  a  lai^er 
growth  dian  those  of  the  level  country,  and  the  foresls  are  more  widely  dif- 
fiised  oyer  the  surfece.  The  whole  region  is  ii-rigated  by  frequent  springs 
and  streams  of  the  purest  water.  The  width  of  tins  zone  varies  from  30  to 
50  miles.  A  hilly  region  succeeds,  and  although  much  less  fertile  than  thai 
below,  it  abounds  in  the  grand^it  scenery,  and  is  watered  by  innumerable 
beautiful  sti-eams  flowing  over  pebbly  beds  and  forming  cascades  that  would 
afford  excellent  mill  aites.  Few  of  ttiese  hills  exceed  in  elevation  500  feet ; 
their  summits  are  generally  flat  and  tufted  with  dense  thickets  of  cedar. 
Beyond  this  is  another  undulating  region  which  terminates  on  the  Bed  river. 
This  section  is  about  100  miles  broad  on  the  meridian  of  Austin,  gradually 
widening  to  the  east  and  narrowing  to  the  west,  and  encloses  the  Saline  late 
of  the  Brazos.  It  is  bounded  north-west  by  ranges  of  mountains  which  ex- 
tend  across  the  north-western  portion  of  Texas,  and  which  fiirnish  the  sources 
of  the  Red  river,  the  Brazos,  the  Colorado,  and  other  streams  on  the  east, 
and  the  Eio  Puecro  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  west. 
Many  of  these  mountains  are  of  considerable  height,  and  some  are  snow- 
capped throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  year. 

Tie  rivers  of  Texas,  following  the  general  slope,  traverse  flie  country,  in 
a  southerly  direction.  Few  countries  of  the  world  are  better  provided  with 
water  communication,  but  in  none  of  the  rivers  is  steam  navigation  practica- 
ble &r  more  than  from  100  to  200  miles.  The  clearing  of  some,  however, 
may  open  a  passage  further  Vij>.  The  prindpal,  b^jinning  at  the  east,  are 
the  Sabine,  which  separates  Texas  from  Louiaana  and  the  Neches,  both 
emptying  into  Sabine  Lake  which  is  reached  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  in- 
let ;  the  Trinidad,  a  large  and  long  stream,  the  San  Jacinto,  femous  for  the 
decisive  battle  fought  on  its  banlw,  and  Bufialo  Bayou,  on  which  stands 
Houston  and  Harrisburg,  aM  emptying  into  Galveston  Bay ;  the  Brazos, 
which  with  numerous  tributaries,  waters  so  large  a  surfece  and  empties  di- 
rectly in  the  sea ;  the  Colorado,  a  splendid  stream  which  flows  into  the  eastr 
ern  poi-tion  of  Matagorda  Bay  ;  die  Guadaloupe  and  San  Antonio,  which  unite 
near  fLeir  entrance  into  Espiiitu  Santo  Bay ;  the  Neuces,  formerly  consid- 
ered as  the  western  limit  of  the  republic,  and  the  Rio  Grande,  a  large  navi- 
gable stream,  the  present  westem  limit  of  the  stat«.  The  Red  river  winds 
along  the  northern  frontier  and  forms  the  great  outlet  for  the  produce  of 
Upper  Texas.  Long,  narrow  sand  islands  line  the  Gulf  coast,  and  form  with- 
in tiiem  lagoons  and  bays  of  great  extent.  Galveston  Bay  is  by  fer  the 
moat  important  of  these  bodies  of  water ;  it  is  about  S5  miles  long,  north 
and  soulii,  and  from  13  to  18  miles  broad,  with  an  average  depth  of  nine 
feet,  but  in  the  ohanKel  there  is  water  suffident  for  vessels  of  large  tonnage  ; 
its  entrance,  however,  is  obstructed.  The  Bay  of  Matagorda  is  also  an  ex- 
tensive water  sheet,  and  has  many  fine  streams  debouching  into  it.  The 
bays  named  Espiritu  Santo,  Aransa,  etc,,  are  of  less  extent,  but  -in  process 
of  lime  must  become  of  great  importance  to  the  commerce  of  the  state. 
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Nearly  the  whole  coast  admits  of  inlancl  navigation,  being  protected  by  the 
before-mentioned  sand  islands. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  country  Iuk  been  little  examined.  In  fie 
north-west  many  of  the  primitive  and  oldest  sedimentary  rocks  are  found, 
hut  the  general  character  of  the  formations  would  indicate  that  the  middle 
and  plain  regions  are  of  diluvial  origin.  Along  the  coast  a  series  of  super- 
ficial accumulations  extend  inland  for  100  to  150  miles,  and  these  consist 
of  calcareous,  arenaceous,  and  argillaceous  substances  generally  intimately 
blended,  but  sometimes  one  or  the  other  may  preponderate,  said  tbe  thick- 
ness of  the  beds  becomes  gradually  less  on  appi-oaohlug  the  higher  portions 
of  the  undulating  i-^on.  I'osail  bones,  skulls  of  various  species,  eta,  are 
found  throughout  this  region.  These  accumulations  rest  upon  a  coarse 
sandstone,  and  in  some  of  the  ravines  worn  by  the  rivers  a  marly  or  rotten 
limestone  is  found  beneath  the  sandstone.  In  the  hjghei'  portions  of  the  un- 
dulating region  the  sandstone  crops  out,  said  is  fi'eq«ently  seen  in  long  ir- 
regular lidges,  resembling  a  rocky  beach.  This  sandstone  varies  infinitely 
in  texture ;  in  some  places  it  is  composed  of  coai'se  sand  and  comminuted 
shells,  and  incloses  round  silieious  pebbles,  and  in  others  it  is  quite  fine 
grained  and  resembles  fi-eestone.  Beyond  the  undulating  region  the  second- 
ary rocks  begin  to  appear  in  horizontal  strata,  forming  hills  with  flat  sum- 
mits 400  or  500  feet  high.  These  strata  consist  chiefly  of  limestone,  con- 
taining organic  fossils  and  nodular  masses  of  iron  pyrites. 

The  sections  of  the  state  which  by  their  geological  features  indicate  that 
they  contain  valuable  minei-als,  have  been  little  explored.  The  mountains 
traversing  the  north-west  are  probably  cormected  with  the  ranges  of  Chihua- 
hua and  New  Mexico  which  contain  valuable  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  Sul- 
phuret  of  lead  has  been  found  on  the  San  Saba,  and  tradition  says  that  the 
Spaniards  formerly  worked  a  alver  mine  near  this  stream.  Copper  is  found 
on  the  Braaos,  and  beds  of  coal  exist  in  several  plac^.  The  lully  and  un- 
dulating counties  contMn  immense  deposits  of  iron  ore  and  valuable  quar- 
lies  of  fi-eestone  and  limestone.  Beds  of  lignite,  and  daline  and  sulphur 
springs  occur  in  these  sections — also  gypsum.  The  level  region  affords 
hardly  any  minerals  worthy  of  notice — indeed  throughout  its  whole  extent 
bcarce  a  stone  can  be  found.  The  islands  lying  of!"  the  coast  contain  vast 
pans  of  natui'al  salt  evaporated  ftx)ni  tlie  waters  of  the  Gulf  which  the  tides 
throw  up  and  leave  to  the  influence  of  the  sun.  On  Padre  Island  the  salt 
is  several  inches  thick  in  these  i-eservoirs,  and  many  tons  weight  are  thus 
formed  every  summer. 

The  composition  of  the  soils  of  Texas  is  as  various  as  the  extent  of  sur- 
face over  which  it  is  spread.  In  the  level  and  undulating  sections  it  con- 
sists of  a  rich  deep  calcareous  loam,  in  which  sandy  and  clayey  particles  are 
combined  with  a  carbonaceous  vegetable  mould.  On  several  of  the  rivers 
iron  oxides  mingle  in  the  soil,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  near  the  Eed 
Eiver,  the  Braa^,  and  Colorado,  which  are  deeply  tinged  with  this  ferrugin- 
ous formation.  These  soils  are  extremely  fertile,  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
preference  in  this  regai-d  to  the  soils  of  the  undulating  regions.  The  soils  of 
the  hilly  regions  differ  widely ;  in  the  valleys  the  alluvial  accumulations 
are  very  deep,  but  the  hills  mve  generally  a  very  light  thin  soil,  consisting 
of  a  layer  of  vi^etable  mould  only  a  few  inches  deep,  resting  on  the  lime- 
stone. As  a  whole,  Texas  in  its  conformation  and  character  of  soils  resem- 
bles much  the  fertile  regions  of  northern  Italy.  It  has  been  called  the  Gar- 
den of  America,  and  certainly  it  may  be  admitted  that  if  its  soils  and  cli- 
mates are  equalled  by  any  odier,  they  are  surpassed  by  none  in  the  world. 
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The  productions  of  Texas  vary  nothing  from  those  of  the  Middle  and 
Southern  states  generaOy;  in  the  hOly  sections,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley 
Uirive  well ;  in  the  level  and  undulating  r^ions,  maize,  cotton,  sugar,  tobac- 
co, ef«.,  are  grown  luxuriantly,  and  through  all  *h.e  southern  part  peaches, 
figs,  and  other  tropic  fruits.  Apples,  pears,  ohemes,  and  the  fruits  general- 
ly found  in  the  gardens  of  temperate  climates,  flouiish  best  in  northern 
Texas,  Girapes  grow  everywhere,  and  the  orange  and  lemon,  have  been 
planted  on  the  shores  of  Galveston  Bay.  WDd  fniits  of  various  descriptions 
are  abundant  in  every  region.  The  forests  consist  of  live  oak,  pine,  cedar, 
mesquit  and  other  timbers,  many  of  which  are  highly  valued  for  cabinet 
fhmitura  The  live  oalt  of  Texas  would  suffice  for  the  world's  navy.  The 
staples  of  agriculture  are  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco ;  and  both  the  cotton 
and  sugar  of  Texas  are  considered  as  superior  to  those  of  Louisiana.  The 
tobacco  is  said  to  equal  the  best  grown  in  Cuba.  The  climate  is  also  well 
adapted  for  dlk  eultui-e.  The  mulberry  abounds,  and  the  worm  is  enabled 
to  continue  its  operations  throughout  nearly  the  whole  year. 

All  the  animals  of  the  temperate  regions  of  America  are  found  in  Texas. 
Vast  droves  of  buffaloes  frequent  the  whole  unsettled  portion.  At  the  sources 
of  the  Brazos  and  Colorado  the  droves  often  cover  the  whole  face  of  the 
countiy  for  miles,  and  are  the  chief  dependence  the  Commanche  and  other 
Indian  tribes  have  for  subsistence.  Deer  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  found  in 
herds  of  several  thousands,  and  in  the  frontier  settlements  venison  can  be 
procured  more  readily  than  mutton.  Mustangs,  or  wild  horses,  are  found  in 
the  western  prairies,  and  these  animals  are  seen  moving  in  dense  columns 
four  or  five  miles  long,  and  the  horses  eight  or  ten  abreast  They  are  smaller 
than  the  domestic  horse,  but  are  easily  tamed  and  subdued  to  labor.  The 
stampede  or  tremendous  trampling  made  by  these  herds  when  in  motion  is 
often  heai-d  for  several  miles,  and  r^embles  the  sound  of  distant  thunder. 
Bears,  wolves,  opossums,  har^,  and  other  similar  animals  are  foimd  in  all 
the  forests.  Every  species  of  wild  fowl  and  game  is  plentifiil.  Bees  are 
very  numerous  in  many  places,  and  vast  quantities  of  wild  honey  are  pro- 
cured from  the  forests.  There  are  but  few  venomous  reptiles  or  insects  in 
the  country  ;  rattle  snakes  and  moeoassin  snakes  are  occasionally  met  with, 
but  are  not  numerous  ;  and  scoipions,  of  a  harmless  nature  however,  are 
found  in  the  western  counties.  Excellent  fish  frequent  the  bays  and  rivers. 
Among  these  are  red-fish,  grundiquoit,  mullet,  sea-perch,  sea-trout,  etc. 
The  red-fish  is  often  caught  in  great  quantities,  and  is  highly  esteemed. 
Buiiaio  and  cat-fish  are  found  in  all  the  rivers,  and  oa  the  coast,  turtle  in 
abundance,  Galveston  Bay  is  famed  for  its  oysters,  and  this  bivalve  is  also 
plentiful  in  all  the  inlets  along  the  coast. 

The  aboriginal  tribes  of  Texas  consist  of  several  nations,  but  with  the  ex- 
eeption  of  the  Commanche  Indians  these  are  insignificant  in  point  of  numbers. 
The  CommMiches  can  muster  3000  warriors,  and  their  whole  population  is 
ehont  13,000,  The  Lipans  number  less  than  300  warriors,  and  the  other 
tribes  known  as  the  Tonkewas,  Carancuawas,  Towaccanies,  Levies,  Cashat- 
tas,  Alabamas,  Caddos,  Chemkees,  etc.,  are  only  known  in  small  localities. 
Tliese  IcdJans  are  all  in  a  ^vi'otdied  and  destitute  condition,  and  range  through 
the  wilds  in  search  of  plunder.  Ocoasionaliy  they  have  proved  troublesome 
to  the  frontier  settlements,  but  they  can  no  longer  be  considered  tis  danger- 
ous foes.  Perhaps  the  whole  number  within  the  limits  of  the  state  may 
count  35,000,  but  during  a  greater  portion  of  the  year  most  of  these  are  on 
hostile  or  hunting  excursions  in  the  northern  states  of  Mexico,  where  the 
sparsity  of  the  population  allows  of  their  indulging  in  their  barbarous  pur- 
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suits  without  any  effectual  molestation.  The  Indians  indeed  have  ever  been 
more  troublesonie  to  the  Mexicans  than  to  the  Texana, 

Texas  is  divided  into  seventy-eight  counties,  and  in  1850  these  in  the  ^- 
gregate  contained  312,593  inhabitants,  being  a  ratio  of  one  person  to  every 
714  acres.     The  distribution  of  the  population  to  the  several  counties  was 

the  follow  it  g  proportions 
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The  number  of  dwelling  houses  in  the  state  in  1850  was  27,988,  and  the 
number  of  families  28,377,  or  a  ratio  of  7.6  persons  to  each  dwelling  and 
family,  the  two  being  nearly  equal.  The  deaths  occurring  in  1849-60 
amonnted  to  3,046,  miioh  exhibits  a  mortality  eijual  to  one  death  in  every 
69  of  the  inhabitants,  or  1 ,45  per  centum. 

Agriculture  is  almost  the  sole  occupation  in  Texas.  Every  one  is  en- 
gaged either  in  planting,  grain  growing  or  cattle  raising.  No  other  state 
combines  so  intimately  facilities  for  all  these  sources  of  wealth.  Her  two 
most  important  staples  are  cotton  and  sugar,  both  of  which  are  cultivated 
on  the  coast  lands  and  for  lOO  miles  up  the  principal  rivers.  Superior  lands, 
it  is  said  produce  upwai-ds  of  a  bale  of  cotton  per  acre.  'Kte  crop  of  1850 
amounted  to  45,830  bales — in  1847  it  was  onjy  8,317  bales.  Sugar  gi-ow- 
ing  lias  been  until  lately  only  an  experimental  interest,  but  it  has  sncceeded 
BO  well,  and  so  fine  has  been  the  ci-op  for  several  years  back  that  capital  now 
seeks  an  investment  in  Texas  sugar  lands  in  preference  to  tliose  of  Louisiana. 
Good  lands  yield  about  half  hogshead  per  acre.  Com  and  oats  grow  lux- 
uriantly, and  excellent  vegetables  are  reared  with  scarcely  any  effort  in 

'  With  Sun-  and  Webb  counties. 
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every  seotion  of  the  state  ;  50  to  75  bushels  of  com  to  the  susre  are  frequent- 
ly produced,  and  this  ■without  any  preparatioa  of  the  land,  lut  the  average 
is  not  more  than  40  bushek.  Wheat  is  also  gmwii  extendvely  itt  the  higher 
sections.  With  regard  to  cattle  breeding  no  state  has  greater  iaoOities — ita 
ricli  spontwieous  grasses  are  perennial,  and  cattle  roam  abroad  the  year 
round  wittout  requiring  attention  on  the  part  of  their  owner.  Climate  and 
aoO  are,  indeed,  benifioent.  Suitable  locations  can  be  found  for  every  sta- 
pie,  and  if  any  attention  was  paid  to  agriculture  as  a  science,  Texas  might 
then  claim  with  a  truth  to  be  iJie  Garden  of  Afoerica.  The  number  of  " 
under  cultivation  in  1850  was  13,198. 

The  raanufiictures  of  Texas  are  purely  incidental,  or  such  only  a 
solutely  requisite  for  an  ^ricultural  population.  The  number  of  e 
mente  producing  $500  and  iipwarda  aimually  was  in  1850  only  307.  The 
state  however  possesses  every  pre-requisite  for  enteriog  on  a  prosperous  ca- 
reer of  manufocturing  industry.  Its  water-power  is  boundless.  The  undu- 
lating regions  of  New-England  scarcely  furnish  a  more  extensive  water-power 
than  may  be  aiforded  by  the  rivera  of  Texas,  especially  fiwm  the  table-lands 
along  her  large  streanas  up  to  their  sources  in  the  mountains;  the  Upper 
Brazos  with  its  tributaries,  the  Colorado  with  its  beautiful  arms,  the  Con- 
cho, Llano,  San  Sabar,  and  Perdinales ;  the  Guadalupe  with  its  San  Mar- 
cos and  Blanco ;  the  San  Antonio  with  its  Salado,  Cibolo,  Leon  and  Medina, 
and  tiie  Leona  of  the  Nueces,  possess  eminent  advantages  in  their  power  to 
propel  machinery,  and  seem  to  have  been  providentially  located  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  great  staples  of  manufecturing  industry.  The  cotton  and  iron 
of  tills  state,  indeed,  may  at  no  distant  future  period  become  the  materials 
of  a  local  industry  that  shall  furnish  tte  state  with  its  great  wants.  The 
cheapness  of  labor,  too,  must  enter  lai^ely  into  any  estimate  that  may  be 
foiTned  of  the  development  of  the  maui^cturing  d^tiny  of  the  state — a  pop- 
ulation of  Mexicans  could  be  brought  over  the  river  and  employed  even  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  would  remunerate  slave  labor. 

The  amount  of  industry  expended  in  raining,  fishing,  and  some  other  pro- 
ductive employments  is  as  yet  small,  but  the  future  is  full  of  gi-eat  hope, 
and  to  the  fer-seeing  the  prospect  is  at  least  a  feir  one. 

Texas  has  an  extensive  coasting  trade,  but  its  commercial  dealings  with 
the  foreign  world  are  limited.  In  1849-50  its  exports  direct  to  foreign  coun- 
tries amounted  only  to  $24,958,  and  its  imports  to  $35,650,  The  shipping 
entered  was  16  vessels  of  3,671  tons  in  the  aggi-egate,  and  15  vessels  of  3,608 
tons  cleared,  chiefly  foreign  bottoms.  The  restored  tonnage  of  the  state 
amounts  to  415  tons.  In  the  coasting  trade,  however,  the  Texan  shipping 
amounts  to  38,198  tons,  of  which  979  tons  are  navigated  by  steam  power. 
The  coasting  trade  is  chiefly  with  New-Orleans,  but  New- York  and  some 
other  of  the  Atlantic  ports  carry  on  considerable  trade  with  the  state.  All 
the  cotton  finds  lis  way  to  New-Orleans. 

Works  of  internal  improvement  have  as  yet  received  but  a  small  share 
of  attention.  Several  great  works,  however,  have  been  proposed,  as  harbor 
works,  railroads  and  canals.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a  railroad  from  the  Red  . 
River  to  the  Gulfj  and  also  to  extend  a  line  or  lines  with  branches  from  New- 
Orleans  westwai-d. ,  Western  Texas  is  also  indicated  as  a  starting  point  for 
the  great  Pacific  railroad,  but  the  attainment  of  these  objects  ai-e  so  uncer- 
tain as  to  admit  of  scarcely  moi-e'  than  a  passing  mention.  The  ordinary 
roads  of  the  state  are  r^ectable,  but  in  the  rainy  season  are  liable  to  inun- 
dation, and  hence  for  a  portion  of  the  year  the  rivers  seem  to  be  the  only 
avenues  of  commerce. 
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The  present  constitution  was  adopted  in  convention  at  Austin,  27th  Au- 
gust, 1845,  and  ratified  by  the  people,  I3th  October,  of  the  same  year.  Ev- 
ery white  male  inhabitant,  21  years  of  age,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  of  Texas,  who  has  i-esided  in  the  state  one  year,  and  six  months  in 
the  district,  county,  city  or  town  where  he  offers  his  vote,  is  invested  with 
the  sufir^e.  Electors  absent  from  home,  but  withia  their  own  district,  may 
vote  for  district  officers,  and  any  where  in  flie  state  for  stete  officers. 

The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 
the  Senate  is  composed  of  not  less  than  nineteen  nor  more  than  thirty -three 
members.  Senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  one-half  going  out  everj-  two 
years — they  roust  be  qualified  voters,  at  least  thirty  years  of  ^e,  and  have 
lived  in  the  state  three  years,  the  last  year  thereof  in  the  district  for  whidi 
they  are  chosen.  Representatives,  of  whom  there  shall  not  be  less  than 
forty-five,  nor  more  than  ninety,  are  chosen  for  two  years : — they  must  be 
qualified  voters,  having  lived  in  the  state  two  years,  and  the  last  year  there- 
of in  the  place  where  they  are  chosen.  The  legislature  meets  biennally  at 
the  city  of  Anstin,  which  is  to  continue  the  state  capital  until  1850,  and  at 
that  period  a  more  suitable  place  is  to  be  selected  by  tie  vote  of  the  people. 
The  members  of  the  legislature  receive  each  |3  per  diem,  and  13  for  every 
35  miles  of  travel  to  and  from  the  capital. 

The  Grovemor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  are  chosen  by  a  plurality  of  the 
popular  vote  for  two  years,  and  are  ineligible  to  serve  for  more  than  four 
years  out  of  any  six  years.  The  Governor  must  have  the  same  qualifications 
as  a  Senator,  and  receives  $2,000  per  annum.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  is 
eTs-qgieio  president  of  the  Senate.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  nominated  by 
the  Governor,  and  his  nominatioii  confirmed  by  the  Senate  for  two  years. 
The  State  Treasurer  and  Comptroller  are  chosen  biennially  by  joint  vote  of 
both  hous^.  The  Governor  may  veto  a  bill,  but  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  houses  ia  its  fiivor,  it  becomes  law. 

The  Judiciary  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  with  a  Chief-Justice  and  two- 
Associate  Justices,  appointed  for  six  years.  There  are  eight  District  Courta, 
with  one  judge  to  each  disti'ict.  These  courts  have  original  jurisdiction  both 
in  civil  and  criminal  suits.  In  criminal  cases,  if  the  punishmMit  be  not  spe- 
cifically determined  by  law,  the  jury  determine  it.  An  Att-omey-General  is 
appointed  for  two  years  by  the  Governor,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and 
district  attomies  are  chosen  by  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  the  Leg- 
islature, also  for  two  years.  In  equity  causes,  either  party  may  demand  a 
jury-trial. 

The  constitution  has  several  peculiar  provisions.  It  renders  duellists  in- 
eligible ta  public  offices ;  forbids  grants  of  m.oney  for  any  pui-poses  than  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  government^  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  ;  provides  for 
the  revision  of  the  laws,  civil  and  criminal,  every  ten  years ;  maltes  a  wife's 
jiroperty,  real  and  personal,  her  separate  property,  not  liable  for  the  hus- 
band's debts ;  protects  the  homestead  to  th6  value  of  $2,000 ;  forbids  the 
i'.reation  or  estension  of  corporations  for  banking  or  other  purposes  ;  forbids 
the  creation  of  a  debt  of  more  than  1100,000,  except  in  case  of  war,  insur- 
rccljon  or  invasion,  etc.,  etc.  The  provisions  with  regai'd  to  slaveiy  are  sim^ 
iiar  to  those  of  the  other  southern  states.  No  law  of  emancipation  shall  be 
passed  without  the  owner's  consent,  and  by  paying  full  compensation  for 
the  slaves  liberated  ;  nor  shall  emigrants  to  Texas  be  prevented  fiT^m  bring- 
ing their  slaves  with  them,  but  bringing  them  as  merchandize  is  forbidden. 
The  slave-holder  is  prevented  from  injuring  them,  and  in  case  of  disobedience 
to  the  laws,  they  are  liable  to  have  thorn  sold,  but  for  their  own  benefit. 
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i  to  a  jury  in  crimiaal  suits,  and  aJi  crimes  agaiaat  a  slave 
arepuaishable  as  if  against  a  white  pei'son. 

The  public  debt  of  Texas  amounts  ostensibly  to  $12,435,982  68— a  debt 
which  was  contracted  chiefly  for  the  prosecution  of  the  wai'  of  Lidependenoe, 
and  which  was  taken  at  exorbitant  rates  and  far  below  its  cash  value.  Since 
beconaing  a  state  of  the  Union,  the  l^islature  has  thought  fit  to  revise  this 
amount  and  reduce  it  to  its  absolute  value,  whidi  the  Auditor  of  the  state 
estimates  on  the  following  basis : 


$12,435,982  68 })l6,847,322  23 

.ri'angement,  as  reported  by  the  Auditor  of  the  state, 

— Issues  under  act,  Tth  June,  1837,  and  tlic  subsequent  eiplaiiatory  acta  of  19th  Jan., 
1839,  and  11th  May,  1846  : 

Principal $825,796  01 

Interest  at  10  per  cent 825,705  01—1,857,590  03 

■whioh  Te>:as  estimates  in  speeio  Talue — 

—  #l,S2a,«93  38  at  70  cents $1,136,586  86 

—  27,896  64  at  100    "     27.896  64—1,164,482  00 

— Issues  under  acts,  18  Not,,  1836,  16  May,  1888,  22 
Jan.,  18S0,  and  14  Jan.,  1840: 

Priiieipal #1,218,287  00 

Interest  at  10  per  cent 1,869,615  70—2,532,902  70 

nhicli  is  eBtlmated  in  specie  value — 

-Principal $777,953  50 

—  Interest 873,248  85—1.651,202  35 

—Issnes  under  act,  5  Feb.,  1840! 

Principal  ._ $817,000  00 

Interest  at  10  per  cent $790,020  00 

8        "        20,516  26—811,936  26—1,628,936  26 

which  in  specie  -value  is  estimated — 

-Principal  at  30  cents $246,100  00 

—  Interest  at  30  cents 248,430  00—   488.B30  00 

— Issues  under  act,  5  Feb.,  1840 : 

Principal $836,800  00 

Interest 636,028  80—1,472,908  80 

whieli  is  estimated  in  specie  value — 

—  Principal  at  20  cents $167,876  00 

—  Interest  at  20  cents 127,205  76—   294,58176 

— IsBuea  under  act,  0  June,  1837: 

Principal— 1st  Issue $50,000  00 

2d  lasue 370,000  00 

3cl  Issue 2,077,546  00-2,497,546  00 

Interest  — lat  Issue $15,000  00 

2d  Issue 74,000  00—     89,000  00—2,586,547  00 

wliioli  is  estimated  in  specie  value — 

—  1st  Issue— Principal  at  par  .  $50,000  00 

Interest         "      .       15,000  00—      65,000  00 

—  2d  Issue— Prin,  at  50  cts.  ..  $185,000  00 

Interest    "         ..      87.000  00—   222,000  00 

—  Sd  Issue  at  25  eonla 619,386  50—   806.386  50 

— lasnes  under  act,  28  Nov.,  1835,  and  5  Feb.,  1810  (audited  drafts): 

Principal _ 3831,653  70 

"         esUmated  in  specie  value 326,957  07 
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— lasnas  under  acts,  20  March,  1818,  ftnd  8  Feb.,  1849: 

Prinoipal ^,178,148  40 

Interest 8,801  60—2,181,946  00 

irUoh  is  estimated  in  specie — 

—  Principal $2,130,318  08 

—  Interest 8,801  60—2,117,181  88 

All  thh  debt  is  amply  secured.  Tesas  haa  an  immense  wealth  iti  her 
public  lands,  and  resouixies  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,000  in  U.  8.  bonds, 
and  the  United  States  holds  in  reserve  one-half  of  tliis  fund  until  the  cred- 
itors of  the  state  file  a  release  of  their  claims  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  payment  then  does  not  altogether  rest  with  Texas, 
hut  is  guarimteed  by  the  Union,  and  it  now  only  remains  for  the  creditors 
to  adjust  their  demands.  Those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  the  details  of 
the  finances  of  Texas  are  referred  to  the  report  of  the  U.  8.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  made  to  the  President  in  September,  1851. 

The  avei-age  annual  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  state  government  amount 
to  about  $100,000.  The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  31st 
October,  1848,  were  as  follows: 

ItEOEIfTS.  ESPBNDITDBBS. 

Direct  and  license  taxes $! 

Miseellaneoua 

Ecvenue   accrued   nnder  late 

Eepuhlic ■ 

Balance  from  lost  year i 


Executive |24,790  4I 

LegislatiTB 48,358  88 

Juaioiary ^,962  63 

Misoellaueooe 17,45179 


Total  arailaMo  means #148,449  10       B 

Amountin  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  SdioolPand $17,07186 

The  Crrv  of  Aubtih,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  situated  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Colorado,  and  until  lately,  was  an  uninhabited  wilderness.  Lat.  30° 
24'  N,,  Mid  loag.  95"  42'  W.  The  city  consists  chiefly  of  frama  houses,  and 
a  few  brick  buildings,  occupied  by  the  wealthier  classes  and  ti-adesmen.  The 
country  in  the  neighborhood  is  becoming  settled,  and  quite  a  number  of 
foiTO  houses  have  been  built     Population,  about  5,000. 

Sabine,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Sabine  Lake,  is  a  port  of  entry.  Galvbstos, 
the  chief  port  in  Texas,  is  situated  at  the  eastern  exti'cmity  of  the  island  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  the  depot  of  a  vast  and  fertile  region,  watered  by  the 
Trinidad  and  other  rivers.  The  commerce  of  this  port  has  increased  to 
something  considerable,  and  its  prospects  are,  at  the  present  time,  more  en- 
couraging than  those  of  any  others  of  the  sea-board  towns,  Galveston  haa 
at  the  present  period  about  4,600  inhabitants.  Hooeton,  the  former  capita), 
is  situated  at  the  head  ofnavigation  of  Buflalo  Bayou,  a  small  tributary  of 
Galveston  Bay,  and  is  a  place  of  little  consideration,  Vblasco,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Brazos  River,  at  its  mouth,  is  a  pleasant  town,  and  said  to  be 
very  healthy.  Mataqobda,  at  the  mouth  of  tile  Colorado,  near  the  head  of 
Matagorda  Bay,  is  a  considerable  town.  Goliad  is  an  old  Spanish  town  on 
tho  north  bank  of  the  San  Antonio,  40  miles  from  its  mouth.-  It  is  noted 
for  the  massacre  of  Col.  Fannin  and  400  prisoners,  by  the  Mexicans.  San 
Antonio  db  Bbxak,  also  an  old  Spanish  town,  is  atuated  higher  up  the  river, 
and  is  celebrated  itt  history  as  the  sctsie  of  several  battles  and  the  gallant 
defence  of  the  Alamo,  by  Col.  Travis,  for  two  weeks.  Zodiac  is  a  new 
town  on  the  Pedernales  and  four  mUcs  from  Fi-ederieksburg,  the  seat  of 
Gillespie  county,  and  sixty  miles  north  of  San  Antonio.  The  Germans  and 
Mormons  are  lie  principal  settlers,  who  live  together  in  perfect  harmony. 
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The  MonxLons  number  about  200,  and  though  they  Imve  been  there  only  a 
short  time,  have  already  made  great  improvements.  They  have  all  Idnds 
of  useful  mechanics,  who  make  every  thing  they  want.  About  500  acres 
have  been  enclosed,  a  good  part  of  which  is  cultivated  in  gardens.  They 
raise  Egyptian  and  English  wheat,  and  it  is  said  that  the  soil  is  well  adapted 
to  its  culture.  The  townx  consists  of  60  or  70  frame  houses,  and  a  church 
and  school-house  have  lately  been  constructed.  This  is  the  most  northerly 
settlement  in  western  Texas,  There  is  a  prophecy  among  these  enthusiasts, 
Mid  which  is  fully  believed  by  the  "  faithful,"  that  western  Texas  is  the  place 
destined  to  witness  the  final  triumphs  of  the  Mormon  churches. 

The  following  account  of  the  Germans  at  Nbw-Bbaunpbls,  is  contained 
in  a  letter  to  the  New-York  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  will  be  read  with  iu- 

NEW-BaAUNPELS,  (Texas)  March  29,  1848. 

This  seems  purely  a  German  town,  although  there  are  several  artisaoa,  mer- 
chiiiits,  lawyers  and  docCoi's  who  are  Americans.  The  town  is  settleij  by  and  ia 
mostly  under  the  iaflueace  of  the  German  company,  and  has  a  sort  of  Germiin 
nobleman  for  Mayor — a  very  floe  man.  The  site  of  the  city  is  beautiful,  ou  the 
west  bank  of  the  Guadalupe  and  Comal  rivers,  at  theii'  junction.  The  banks  at 
this  point  ai'e  elevated,  tliough  lie  town  is  in  the  valley  propei'ly,  and  a  beautiful 
vidge  of  rolling  land  nins  along  in  tlie  rear  fiir  miles,  commauding  a  scenery  of  the 
country,  town  and  river,  where  there  are  already  several  out-of-town  residences 
occupied  by  the  "upper  ten," 

The  Comal,  called  by  many  the  most  beautiful  liltle  river  in  Texas,  rises  about 
three  miles  above,  and  is  augmented  by  tlibutitrieB  gusbing  tbrongh  the  bed,  till 
its  magnitude,  on  reaching  the  Guadalupe,  is  astonishing.  It  mast  be  twenty  feet 
wide,  with  a  depth  of  five  feet.  The  Messrs.  Torry  are  building  flour,  corn,  and 
saw  mills  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  close  to  the  town,  and  as  they  ore  the  first 
in  the  field,  will  make  a  forhine  by  fee  operotjon — or  at  any  rate,  add  to  that  al- 
ready made.  Itseeros  almost  a  pity  that  die  transparent,  crystrf-like  Comalshould 
be  turned  to  such  "  base  use."  The  bed  of  the  stream  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  Boap- 
BKine,  very  soft,  while  ihe  banks  below  the  surfece  are  liniesKine,  The  water  is 
very  limy,  (as  are  all  the  rivers  in  this  section) ;  still  it  seems  perfectly  healthy, 
and  is  esteemed  by  the  adjacent  settlen  as  superior.  Fish — perch,  cat,  ti'out,  and 
those  of  other  names — are  abundantly  taken. 

The  Guadalupe  rises  many  miles  above,  supposed  300,  near  the  head  waters  ol 
the  Kio  Grande,  in  the  mountains,  and  is  a  clear,  handsome  stream,  but  subject  to 
great  diminulaon  and  overflows.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  be  navigated,  wirti  the 
assistance  of  Black  water,  in  a  few  yeai's,  up  to  tliis  point,  at  least  for  a  portion  of 
the  year — the  Comal  itself  always  supplying  its  quota.  The  town  is  so  unlike  any 
Texas-made  that  I  had  seen,  that  on  lirst  reaching  the  elevation  fi'om  the  river, 
which  gives  a  full  view,  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  was  out  of  my  own  country. 
There  are  the  mud  hovels,  with  thatched  rooS,  and  earth  floor— lie  little  neat 
wtiite  plastered  cottages,  made  of  stone,  also  with  Cbe  thatched  roof  made  of  long 
prairie  grass, — the  little  buildings,  with  one  room,  made  of  a  sort  of  tiles,  stuck 
into  the  earth  close  enough  together  to  make  tlie  mud  adhere,  with  which  they 
are  completely  plastered.  The  doors  are  made  of  different  materials,  but  mostly 
iif  suspended  cloth  of  some  kind,  Windows  they  have  none,  exce£rt:  from  a  hole 
left  in  tlie  side  of  the  house. 

The  German  women  usually  sit  out  of  doors,  even  to  do  their  sewing.  They 
ilii  all  the  gai-dening,  and  often  as  much  field-work  as  the  men.  I  saw  one  woman, 
less  than  thirty-five  years  old,  who  was  called  from  the  spade — where,  with  her 
two  girls,  she  was  hard  at  work — with  theii'  peculiar  style  of  short  dress— to  en- 
tertain her  husband  and  friends  with  a  song,  accompanying  herself  on  the  piano. 
If  she  has  as  much  credit  in  tlie  field  as  at  the  piano,  her  accomplishments  are 
such  as  few  of  our  American  women  can  boast,  Her's  was  a  cottage  of  the  bet- 
ter class,  with  a  little  window  glass,  and  an  air  of  tidiness  about  it.     Indeed,  there 
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is  a  prevaaing  neHtness  about  the  whole  complexion  of  the  town,  ani3  a  few  fine 
foreign-s^le  dwellings.  AimoBt  every  little  hovel  or  cottage  has  a  small  patch  of 
ground  highly  cultivated,  fenced  in  witJi  brush.  It  19  wonderfiil  how  experience 
has  taught  these  people  to  love  and  cherish  their  stinted  lot  of  ground,  where  you 
can  see  them  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  carefully  plucking  every  weed,  and 
nuiBing  with  a  mother's  care,  the  peeping  vegetation — measaring  with  nice  pre- 
cision Chat  mors  matured,  and  calculating  the  few  dimes  that  it  will  bi'ing  when 
ready  for  market. 

How  different  Uie  Texans !  With  them  it  is  thought  of  "  no  account  to  raise 
garden  atuff" — and  very  seldom  do  you  find  it  in  the  country.  With  them  it  is 
"hog  and  hominy,"  with  a  rude  log  house,  often  entirely  open  to  the  winds  and 
rain.  I  have  stayed  at  a  "  planter's,"  who  had  five  hundred  cattle  in  the  yard  and 
in  sight,  with  probably  three  hundred  ranging,  whose  house  was  made  of  logs, 
badly  spliced  or  dove-t(uled — any  two  being  of  sufficient  distance  apart  to  admit  of 
easy  ingress  and  egress  all  under  fifteen  years.  The  house  was  divided  into  one 
roam, !  The  cooking  was  done  out  of  doors.  With  flfly  cows  and  calves,  not  a 
pound  of  butter  or  a  spoonful  of  milk  on  the  table.  "  'Tvras  of  no  account."  This 
man,  in  our  section,  would  be  called  worth  $50,000.  But  'tis  their  way — they 
like  it,  grow  fat  and  yellow. 

The  German  companies  continue  emigration  from  their  country  to  this  as  fest 
as  possible,  notwithstanding  their  pecuniary  troubles,  which  have  caused  gi'eat  em - 
baiTBssment  to  all  parlies,  there  being  now  many  protested  bills.  A  shoit  tJme 
back  the  whole  "  Grant"  was  threatened,  but  a  recent  law  of  the  Legislature  has 
given  them  two  years  bnger  to  fulfil  the  eonti'aoE  of  introducingthe  required  num- 
ber of  emigrants,  and  has  ratified  the  claims  of  the  married  emigrants  to  640  acres 
each,  and  330  to  the  unmanned.  One-half  of  this  amount  goes  to  the  Gorman 
Emigration  Company. 

The  religion  of  tlie  Germans  here  is  the  Lutheran ;  so  much  so  that  I  am  told 
there  is  scarcely  a  dozen  Catholics  in  the  place.  The  inhabitants  ai-e  quiet,  pru- 
dent and  industrious,  mostly;  although  there  is  some  complaint  by  Americans  of 
kising  cattle,  all  of  which  is  charged  upon  the  Dutch. 

The  first  settlements  in  Texas  were  made  by  the  Frendi  at  Matagorda, 
but  the  settlera  were  soon  after  expelled  by  the  Spaniards,  who,  in  1690,  ex- 
tended their  cordons  from  New-Spain  over  the  whole  territory.  Previous 
to  this  time,  the  Indians  held  undisputed  sway  over  this  fine  country.  Span- 
ish forces  were  stationed  at  Goliad,  Bexar,  Nacogdoches,  etc.,  and  held  mil- 
itary possessioa  until  the  revolution  whidi  overthrew  the  Spanish  power  in 
Mexico.  Qn  the  consummation  of  Mexican  Indepeiidence,  Tesas  became, 
in  connection  with  the  adjoining  State  of  Co^uOa,  a  state  of  the  Republic, 
Soon  afber  this  period,  several  colonies  of  Americans,  who  had  been  invited 
into  the  territory  by  tie  MexicMis,  settled  in  the  eastern  section,  and  were 
for  a  long  time  secured  from  the  onerous  bm-dens  of  Mexico  proper.  For 
some  time  previous  to  18S6,  however,  serious  complmnts  agdnst  the  cen- 
tral  government  were  uttered,  and  in  the  following  year  open  rebellion  was 
rife,  tile  Mexican  President  invaded  Texas  with  a  large  army,  and  was 
successively  victorious  and  defeated  in  a  number  of  skinnishes.  The  Amer- 
ican settlers  declared  their  independence  in  Mardi,  1836,  and  the  defeat  of 
the  Mexicans  and  the  capture  of  Santa  Anna  at  San  Jacinto,  (21st  April, 
1836,)  secured  to  the  "  patriot  party"  the  acknowledgment  of  their  indepen- 
dent position  by  the  Mexican  President^  and  the  whole  country  east  of  the 
Eio  Grande  was  acceded  to  them.  The  acts  of  Santa  Anna,  however,  were 
never  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  of  course  their  authority  was,  to  say  the 
least,  equivocal.  No  serious  attempt  having  been  made  by  the  Mexicans 
to  regain  Texas,  for  eight  or  nine  years,  the  political  nationality  of  the  coun- 
try was  considered  as  consolidated,  and  in  1845,  under  this  suppc^ition,  the 
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United  States  of  America  admitted  the  young  republic  as  a  state  of  tlie 
Union.  The  consequence  of  this  aet  was  war  with  Mexico — a  war  which 
the  United  States  assumed  by  the  annexation  of  Texas  at  a  time  when  tliat 
country  was  at  war  with  Mexico.  The  history  of  this  war  is  recent  and 
well  Itnowa :  tlie  arms  of  the  United  States  were  everywhere  victorious,  and 
when  peace  returned,  not  Texas  aJone,' but  New-Mexico  and  Alta  Califor- 
nia, wei-e  pareelled  off  to  the  Americana,  and  forever  lost  to  the  Mexican  re- 
public. 

The  joiat  resolutions  of  Congress  admitting  Texas  into  the  Union,  were 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  1st  March,  1845,  and  ratified 
by  the  Congi-ess  of  Texas  on  the  4th  of  July,  1845.  The  presidents  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas  from  the  period  of  its  independence  to  its  annexation  to 
the  American  Union,  were— -Sam  Houston,  1836 ;  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar, 
1838 ;  Sam  Houston  (2d  term,)  1841,  and  Anson  Jones,  1844.  The  first 
G-ovemor,  under  the  new  order  of  affaire,  was  J.  Pinekney  Henderson,  who 
entered  into  office  in  January,  1846. 

On  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union,  her  western  boundary  towards 
New-Mexico ,  was  undefined,  and  its  settlement  was  left  to  the  United 
States'  authorities.  The  dmm  of  Texas  to  the  whole  line  of  the  Eio  Grande, 
however,  was  still  substantially  maintained,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  that  state  sought  to  extend  its  authority  over  all  the  region  east  of  the 
river.  This  the  fedei'al  authorities  appear  to  have  frustrated,  but  the  bound- 
ary was  not  settled  definitely  until  Congress  passed  an  act  by  which  all  the 
claims  of  Texas  beyond  a  certain  line  were  pm^shased  for  the  sum  of  $10,- 
000,000.  The  aot  was  satisfactory  to  the  Texans,  and  has  been  the  means 
of  averting  a  danger  which  threatened  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  From 
this  "  indemnity  Texas  is  bound  to  pay  all  her  debts  for  which  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  custom  duties  of  the  late  republic  had  been  pledged,  and  one- 
half  of  it  is  to  be  retained  by  the  United  States  until  a  sufficient  release  is 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  the  oi-editors  elaiming. 


THE    INDIAN    TEEEITOEY. 

Included  under  this  liead  is  all  that  vast  region  immediately  north  of 
Texas  and  west  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  It  lies  between  the  latitudes  of 
33°  50-  and  40"  North,  and  the  longitudes  of  94"  20'  and  100"  West.  In 
length,  310  miles,  and  breadth  390  miles.  It  has  an  area  of  248,851  square 
miles,  or  159,264,640  acres. 

The  lands  of  this  region,  especially  those  adjoining  the  states  of  Missouri 
and  Arkansas  are  represented  to  be  fertile,  and  the  climate  well  adapted  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  It  is  watered  by  numerous  fine  rivers  which  rise  in 
the  Mexican  Cordilleras,  and  traverse  the  country  in  a  direction  east  and 
west,  felling  into  the  Mississippi.  Iron,  lead,  coal  and  salt  are  abundant. 
The  vast  prairies  which  here  stretch  over  thousands  of  miles,  are  almost 
destitute  of  timber,  but  covered  with  long  grass.  The  Indians  have,  in  nu- 
merous instances,  convei'ted  their  settlements  into  well  cultivated  farms, 
and  the  various  grains,  vegetables,  and  other  ^rioultural  products  of  cor- 
responding latitudes  in  the  states  east  of  the  JCssissippi  are  raised  in  pro- 
fusion. 
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This  territory  was  set  apart  by  Congress  for  the  permanent  residence  of. 
the  Indian  tribes  which  have  been  removed  from  the  state,  ea.  t    f  th    M' 
sissippi.     Here  they  are  aecured  a  refuge  from  the  pro    e.  at,h 

ments  of  tiie  white  races,  and  allowed  to  live  mtder  go        m    ts    f   I 
own  choice,  subject  to  no  other  control  of  the  United  S  h       u  h  aa 

may  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  frontier  aadi  a  a  ny  among 
the  several  tribes. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  Territory  consist  of  tribe  ndij,  nou  to  he 
country,  and  the  emigrant  tiibes,  transported  under  th  au  h  y  f  h 
United  States'  Congress.  The  designation  and  present  ei  ne  at  f  ach 
tribe  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  table ; 

Indioenous  Tbibss.  THANgpnnTKD  TniiiKa 

Pawneca 12,500 

Oat^es 4,103 

Kanaaa 1,700 

Oniahas 1,301 

Otoas  aud  Mis^ouris 081 

Puncaha 777 

Quapaws 400 


Cieeks 

24  6^4 

ChoctawB 

12  410 

Seminoles 

31% 

im 

505 

Peoiiaa  and  Kaskaekias 

160 

Piankeeha«s 

08 

tieneCM  from  =laiilustj 

125 

^enecaa  and  Shawneaa 

bhuTTiiees 

887 

StockLridges  Manaeee   etc 

278 

Siran  Creek  eto 

176 

Winneliagoes 

2182 

Total 21,711  [     Total  78  309 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  about  5000  Indiin'j  of  a ^n jus  tubes  jet 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Mississippi  and  which  are  now  m  process  of 
removal.  With  these,  the  total  population  of  the  Indian  Territoiy  will  be 
near  105,000,     The  several  tribes  maintain  their  national  distinctions 

The  Choctaw  nation  occupies  about  19,500  square  miles  of  territory  be- 
tween the  Red  River  and  Arkansas.  Tins  domain  consists  of  fine  arable 
land,  divei'sified  in  surfiwie  £»id  enjoying  a  salubrious  climate  Their  gov- 
ernment is  thoroughly  republican,  being  modelled  after  that  of  the  United 
States.  Tlieir  constitution  is  of  their  own  fiaming,  and  their  laws  of  their 
own  enactment.  Through  the  exertions  of  the  miisionariea,  these  Indiana 
have  progressed  rapidly  in  morality,  intelhgence,  and  skill  m  the  meohanie 
arts.  Tae  Choctawa  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  growmg  of  wool  and  culture 
of  cotton,  which  they  manufeoture  into  fabrics  suitable  for  appai-el.  Board- 
ing sdiools  and  academies,  in  which  are  a  large  number  of  the  young,  are 
established,  and  supported  from  the  annuity  funds,  amounting  to  $26,000 
annually,  from  the  United  States.  The  New  Testament  aud  several  valua- 
ble worlcs  have  been  translated  into  their  language,  and  it  is  in  contempla- 
tion to  publish  a  weekly  newspaper. 

The  Creeks  are  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fei-tile  countiy  north  of  the 
lands  occupied  by  the  Choctaw  nation.  The  spirit  of  improvement  has 
here,  as  with  their  neighbors,  effected  much  among  this  celebrated  tribe, 
and  their  physical  aud  moral  condition  is  not  essentially  inferior  to  the  in- 
telligent Chootaws,  Their  fields  produce  all  the  cereal  grains  and  some  cot- 
ton, and  their  homesteads  are  well-built,  and  genei'ally  surrounded  by  gar- 
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dena  and  ordiarda.  They  have  a  written  constitution  and  laws,  and  are  gov- 
erned hy  the  national  council. 

The  Cherokees,  the  most  numerous  tribe  in  the  territory,  occupy  lands 
north  and  east  of  the  Creeks.  They  are  good  agrieulturtsta,  and  have  large, 
herds  of  horseS  and  cattle.  A  well  conducted  paper,  called  the  "  Cherokee 
Advocate,"  is  published  in,  this  nation. 

The  other  transported  tribes  are  said  generally  to  have  improved  in  their 
cimdition  since  their  removal  from  the  east.  They  occupy  varioua  deter- 
mined sections,  and  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  each  other's  govern- 
ments. They  have  each  their  own  laws,  and  are  regarded  as  so  many  dis- 
tinct nations.  The  villages  occupied  by  the  Indian  are  generally  well  loca- 
ted, and  their  houses  built  in  a  substantial  manner.  Their  fields  are  well 
cultivated,  and  produce  all  the  staples  of  the  country.  Some  considerable 
cotton  has  of  late  years  been  received  from  this  territory  at  New-Orleans. 

The  indigenous  tribes  have  not,  as  a  general  thing,  improved  in  the  same 
degree  as  their  brethren  from,  the  east.  They  still  cling  to  their  wild  jdea- 
surea,  and  prefer  the  exdtement  of  tJie  hunt  and  war  to  the  peacefiil  monot- 
ony of  civilization.  Some  tribes,  however,  are  settling  into  habits  of  Indus- 
try,  and  have  become  good  fanners,  and  attentive  to  the  teachings  of  the. 
missionaries.  There  is  every  prospect,  indeed,  that  before  any  long  lapse 
of  years,  the  barbarism  of  the  Indian  tribes  wUl  have  given  way,  aad  the 
symbols  of  dvilization  have  taken  its  place.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that 
when  suifieiently  advanced  in  intelligence,  these  Indians,  among  whom  there 
are  orators  of  no  mean  calibre,  and  men  of  some  learning,  will  be  admitted 
liirough  their  representatives  into  our  national  congress,  and  become  eon- 
Gtitnents  of  our  great  commonwealth. 


THE    TERRITORY    OF    MINESOTA. 

MiSBSOTA  is  situated  between  the  latitudes  43°  30'  and  49"  north,  and 
the  longitudes  89°  30'  and  102°  12'  west  from  Greenwich,  or  12°  29'  and 
25°  11'  from  Washington;  and  is  bounded  north  by  British  America,  east 
by  Lake  Superior  and  Wisconsin,  south  by  Iowa,  and  west  hy  the  vast  un- 
occupied country  which  stretches  to  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its 
extent  north  and  south  is  about  360  miles,  and  its  greatest  width  about  480 
miles,  and  within  its  Hmits  contains  an  area  of  about  83,000  square  miles, 
or  63,120,000  acres. 

Hiroughout  the  whole  of  this  territory  scarcely  an  elevation  that  conid 
be  deified  with  the  name  of  mountain  occurs.  The  surface  is  in  general 
level  or  undulating,  but  varies  considerably  in  elevation,  and  in  the  ascents 
and  descents  of  its  plateaux.  In  some  parts,  especially  in  the  neighborhood 
of  tl»  Mississippi  and  St,  Peter's,  the  ground  is  much  broken,  and  their 
margins  lined  with  high  bluffs  of  various  formations ;  while  in  others  the 
rivers  ffijw,  through  deep  channels,  seemingly  worn  into  the  earth  by  the 
force  of  their  waters.  Every  portion  of  Minesota  may  be  reached  by  in- 
iMid  navigation.  The  travell^-will  meet  constantly  with  springs  aiid  small 
lakes,  tJie  sources  o£  mighty  rivers,  whose  waters  are  dischat^ed  thousands 
of  miles  to  the  north  into  Hudson's  Bay ;  as  many  to  the  east  into  the 
Golf  of  St,  Lawrence,  or  to  the  south  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     Springs 
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are  often  seen  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  the  sources  of  rivers,  whose 
outlets  in  the  ocean  are  soin«  six  thousand  miles  apart.  In  almost  every 
direction  canoe  navigation,  with  short  portages,  is  practicable  by  means  of 
the  numerous  rivers,  whose  sources  are  nearly  interlocked  or  connected  by 
chains  of  lakes.  The  Mississippi  has  its  source  here,  some  3,000  miles 
from  its  moutli.  Nine  hundred  miles  of  the  length  of  this  majestic  river 
are  embraced  in  this  territory,  and  its  numerous  tributaries  course  through 
its  fertile  plains.  The  northeast  portion  is  washed  by  the  crystal  waters 
of  Lake  Superior,  which  is  of  itself  an  inland  sea  for  the  proseoulicm  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  opeM  an  avenue  to  the  Atlantic.  The  Missouri, 
after  having  flowed  nearly  1,000  miles  from  the  base  of  the  Hooky  Mount- 
ains, sweeps  along  its  whole  western  boundary,  ensuring  navigation  almost  to 
Oi'egon.  Its  large  tributaries,  James  and  Big  Sioux  Rivers,  water  valleys 
of  great  beauty  and  fertility.  Extensive  prairies,  blooming  with  flowers 
and  covered  with  luxuriant  grasses,  affordmg  sustenance  to  immense  hei'ds 
of  buffalo,  saying  nothing  of  elk,  deer,  antelopes,  and  other  small  game. 
Red  River,  which  discharges  itself  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  has  ite  sources  near 
those  of  the  Misassippi.  Beautiful  lakes  of  transpai'ent  water,  well  stocked 
with  lish,  and  varying  in  size  from  ponds  to  inland  seas,  are  profijsely  scat- 
tered over  the  territory.  Forests  of  pine  and  other  eveigreens,  orchards 
of  sugar-maple,  groves  of  hard  and  soft  woods  of  various  species,  wild  rice 
and  cranberries,  and  various  species  of  wild  fruit,  copious  springs  of  pure 
water,  a  fertile  soil,  and  water-power,  easily  improved  and  abundantly  dis- 
tributed, render  this  re^on  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  man.  Add 
to  these  a  salubrious  dimate,  Mid  Minesota  appears  to  enjoy  eminent  ca.pao- 
ities  for  becoming  a  thriving  and  populous  state.  Its  mineral  r^ources  are 
unknown,  but  indications  and  discoveries  have  been  made  that  certify  its 
wealth  in  copper  and  lead.  Building  stone  of  every  desciiption,  limestone, 
eta,  are  found  eveiywhere  underlying  the  soil,  while  many  valuable  and 
precious  stones  are  found  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes.  For  a  country  so 
overspread  with  lakes,  and  traversed  by  such  a  number  of  rivers,  it  is  aston- 
ishingly fi'ee  from  mareh  and  morass.  The  land  has  a  great  elevation  above 
the  Gvdf  of  Mexico,  and  the  waters  of  the  north  and  east,  and ,  as  a  conse- 
quence is  easily  and  perfectly  drained ;  and  moreover,  the  margins  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers  themselves  are  generally  surjounded  by  hiils  and  bluife, 
which  protect  their  neighborhoods  from  inundation.  The  whole  country  is 
thus  eli^ble  for  agriculture. 

The  census  of  1850  gave  a  population  of  6,077,  or  one  person  to  every 
13  8  squaie  miles  and  its  distribution  to  the  several  counties  was  as  follows: 


Fre 

Wabashaw  ..      212. 

1 

Dakotah 

5R2 

2 

'U 

WahnaJila...      160. 

lta»ka 

97 

97 

4 

Mahkatah 

Pemlina 

1134 

1  1  4 

Total....  6,038. 
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The  number  of  dwelling-houses  in  the  temtorj-  in  1850  was  1,003,  and 
of  families  1,016,  or  about  six  persona  to  each  dwelling  and  family;  and 
the  deaths  in  1849-50  numbered  30,  or  one  to  every  200  inhabitants.  In 
June,  1850,  there  were  157  fai'ms  under  cultivation  ;  also  five  manufeetur- 
ing  ^taljlishmeats,  producing  anuually  $500  ana  upwards. 

A  census  of  the  ten-itory  taken  on  the  Uth  June,  1849,  exhibited  a  pop- 
ulation of  4,780,  of  which  3,667  were  males,  and  1,713  females;  suid  hence 
the  increase  in  one  year  was  1,297,  or  37  per  centum. 

The  settlements  as  yet  made  in  the  teiiitory  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
peninsula  between  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Crois  on  the  south,  and  on  the 
Red  Eiver  on  the  north.  Otherwise  the  country  is  inhabited  only  by  the 
aboriginal  hunters,  the  Chippewas  and  Sioux  Indians,  Their  numbers  are 
not  ascertained,  but  may  approximate  to  about  12,000.  With  some  of  the 
tribes  treaties  have  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  their  lands,  and  for  their 
removal,  which,  when  effected,  will  open  to  the  white  settler  immense  tracts 
of  rich  and  fertile  soils,  productive  of  every  species  of  grain  and  fruits 
usually  grown  in  northern  climates.  The  Indians  have  long  been  in  con- 
nection with  the  whites,  and  have  for  more  than  two  centuries  carried  on 
with  them  a  profitable  trade  in  fiirs  and  peltries.  Their  hunting-grounds  are 
now  chiefly  confined  to  the  vast  prairies  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  white 
inhabitants  are  from  almost  every  poi-tion  of  the  world :  the  Canadian,  the 
sons  of  New-England  and  the  Middle  States,  with  English,  French,  and 
Germans,  are  all  intermingled ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  latjzeus  consist  of  half- 
breeds,  who  chiefly  reside  on  the  Red  River,  and  have  settlements  for  some 
distance  on  both  sides  of  our  northern  boundary.  These  are  descendants 
of  the  original  settlers  at  Lord  Selkirk's  colony,  and  Indian  women  of  the 
Chippewa  family.  Their  village  is  called  Pembina.  Hardy  and  hard- 
working, prudent  as  the  New-England  farmer,  relirious  and  intelligent,  they 
form  no  mean  class  in  the  generd  community.  They  trade  with  the  south- 
ern settles^,  exchanging  furs  and  penamiean  for  the  superfluities  of  the  South. 
They  rear  cattle  and  sheep,  weave  their  own  clothing,  and  live  in  a  middle 
state  of  civilization.  They  have  churches  and  schools,  and  many  of  the 
better  class  are  educated  at  a  collegiate  establishment  which  has  long  been 
maintained  among  them.  As  a  consequence,  however,  of  their  ostracized 
situation,  they  still  retain  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  original  na- 
tions, modified  indeed  by  the  circumstances  that  surround  them,  and  their 
connection  with  savage  life.  In  the  new  settlements,  the  industry  of  the 
whites  is  almost  entirely  agricultural.  They  have  mills  on  a  number  of  the 
streams,  and  steamboats  ply  regularly  on  tiieir  waters.  They  are  building 
roads,  and  from  the  energy  they  exhibit  in  overcoming  natural  obstacles,  the 
real  prosperity  of  the  territory  seems  to  be  ensured,  A  lai^e  business  has 
been  abeady  done  by  the  steamboats  that  sail  regulai'ly  between  Galena 
and  St.  Paul  and  Stillwater.  The  products  of  the  chase,  and  the  fruits  of 
the  field,  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  With  regard  to  immi- 
gration, the  prospects  are  favorable.  Farmers,  laborers,  and  professional 
men,  ai'e  daily  ascending  the  rivers  in  search  of  a  new  home.  '  The  day, 
indeed,  is  not  distant  when  the  forests  will  be  laid  low,  and  the  flowery 
prairies  be  conveiled  into  fields  and  gardens,  producing  every  necessary  to 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  man.  Earth,  air,  and  water  abound  in  the  pre- 
requisites of  man's  happiness  and  enjoyment,  and  are  only  waiting  his  advent 
to  yield  up  their  now  unused  abundance. 

"The  organization  of  the  government  of  the  territory  having  been  so  re- 
cent, it  is  impoasiblo  to  exhibit  by  statistics  the  resources  of  tliis  new  and 
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almost  imtouclied  country.  The  first  legislature,  which  adjoumeii  after  a 
session  of  sixty  ilaya,  on  the  1st  November,  1849,  was  chiufly  employed  in 
oiganizing  the  government,  and  dividing  the  territory  into  suitable  civil  dis- 
tricts, and  appointing  officei-s  to  enforce  the  laws.  Among  its  most  import- 
ant acts  were  those  establishing  a  judiciary,  a  school  system,  and  relative 
to  the  improvement  of  roads.  All  these  will  have  a  paramount  influence 
over  the  future  destiny  of  the  counfjy.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  humane 
and  politio  acts  of  the  legislature  was  the  admission  to  citizenship  of  "all 
persons  of  a  mixture  of  white  and  Indian  blood,  who  shall  have  adopted 
the  habits  and  customs  of  civilized  men ;"  and  not  less  politic  is  that  law 
which  requires  tte  Kitablishment  of  sdiools  throughout  the  territory.  The 
act  of  the  Gteneral  Government  organizing  the  territory  appropriates  two 
,  sections  of  land  in  every  township  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  No 
other  state  in  the  Union  has  received  more  than  one  section  of  land  in  each 
township  for  such  purpose.  The  present  population  (Jan.,  1852)  is  proba- 
bly not  far  from  12,000  souls. 

The  principal  settlements  are  St,  Paul,  Stillwater,  Mendota,  Foi't  Snell- 
ing,  Pembina,  etc, 

St.  Paul,  the  capital,  is  situated  oa  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  15 
milea  by  water,  and  8  miles  by  land,  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  The 
town  is  situated  on  a  plateau  terminating  on  the  river  in  a  precipitous  bluff 
80  feet  elevation  above  the  river.  The  bluff  recedes  from  the  river  at  the 
upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  town,  forming  two  landings,  from  both  of  wWch 
the  ascent  is  gradual.  The  first  store  or  trading-house  was  built  in  1842. 
In  June,  1849,  the  town  contained  143  houses,  all  of  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  perhaps  a  dozen,  had  been  built  within  the  year  previous.  This 
number  included  the  government  house,  three  hotels,  four  warehouses,  ten 
stor^,  several  groceries,  two  printing-offices  (from  which  two  newspapers 
are  issued  weekly),  several  mechanics'  shops,  a  sehool-honse,  etc.  Tliere 
was  not  a  Irick  or  stone  house  in  the  town.  Since  the  period  above-men- 
tjoned,  however,  several  churches  and  many  durable  houses,  built  of  stone 
and  brick,  from  matei'ials  in  the  vicinity,  have  been  erected.  The  popula- 
tion in  June,  1850,  was  1,294.  St.  Paul  is  well  located  for  commerce,  and 
from  its  being  at  the  iiead  of  navigation  below  the  Falls,  must  necessarily 
become  not  only  the  political,  but  the  commercial  capital  of  the  territory. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Paul  there  is  an  extensive  settlement  of  Cana- 
dians, chiefly  persons  formerly  employed  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
called  Little  Canada,    Population  600, 

STn.LWATER  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  St.  Ci-oix,  near  its  head, 
on  ground  having  a  gentle  ascent  from  the  shore  to  a  high  bluff  in  the  rear, 
which  extends  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  nearly  encloses  the  town.  The 
first  settlement  was  made  in  184S.  It  contains  a  court  house,  several  hotels 
and  stores,  and  many  neat  dweUings,  Steamboats  seldom  ascend  higher 
than  this  place.  The  environs  consist  of  a  beautiful  prairie  country,  and 
are  being  rapidly  brought  under  cultivation.  Population  in  June,  1850, 
822,  Marine  Mills  is  a  flourishing  settlement  on  St.  Croix  River,  a  few 
miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  la&e.  The  precinctei  contain  about  SOO 
inhabitants.  Its  water-power  and  the  fine  country  which  surrounds  it  must 
enforce  its  speedy  increase  and  prosperity.  Several  villages  on  the  Wiscon- 
sin side  of  the  St.  Croix  Eiver  have  been  est-ablished,  and  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing  in  importance.  Indeed,  the  resources  of  the  vicinity  on  both  sides 
are  such  as  to  ensure  to  the  villages  considerable  commerce. 

Fort  S«Et.LiSG  is  situated  on  the  high  rocky  promontory,  106  feet  above 
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tte  water,  &k  the  confluence  of  S6.  Peter's  River  with  the  Mississippi.  The 
military  works  were  commenced  in  1819.  The  fort  is  m  the  form  of  a 
hex^on,  and  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  From  the  river  its  appearance 
is  imposing  and  seemingly  im.pregnable.  It  is,  however,  within  the  reach 
of  cannoa  from  higher  ground ;  but  the  object  for  wliicJi  the  site  was  se- 
lected — the  protectaoa  of  the  frontier  from  savage  incursion — is  well  attaned 
by  its  situation.  The  ganison  usually  consists  of  three  companies  of  dra- 
goons. The  view  from  these  fortifications  is  extensive.  The  military  res- 
ervation of  tlie  establishment  embraces  an  area  of  10  miles  square,  of  which 
the  fort  is  near  the  center.  The  settlement  in  the  neighborhood  contains 
only  about  40  inhabitants.  In  the  fort  there  were  367  males  and  50  females 
in  June,  1849.  Mbhdota,  or  St.  Peter's,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, south  of  the  confluence  of  St.  Peter's  Eivei',  baa  been  occupied  for 
several  years  by  the  American  Fur  Company  as  a  depot  for  their  trading 
establbmenta  with  the  Indians  of  the  north-west.  Two  stores  and  two  or 
three  houses  constitute  the  village.  It  is,  however,  a  fine  town  site ;  and 
being  situated  at  the  junction  of  two  great  rivers,  and  near  the  head  of  steam 
navigation,  its  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  has  not  been  over- 
looked. Whites  are  not  allowed  to  reside  here  without  special  permfaaon 
fi'om  the  U.  8.  government,  the  village  being  in  the  military  reservation. 
It  will  ultimately  command  the  ti'ade  of  the  St.  Peter's  Elver.  Population 
in  June,  1849, 133. 

Some  other  small  vill^es  exist  in  tJiis  neighborhood,  but  of  their  import- 
ance or  present  state  little  is  known.  Kaposia,  from  its  8itua,tion  near  the 
point  of  land  opposite  St.  Paul,  though  yet  little  move  than  an  Indian  town, 
may  ultimately  become  of  consequence.  St.  Anthony,  at  the  Falls,  and 
Sank  Eapids,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Osakis  River,  are  both  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Mississippi ;  and  higher  up,  on  both  sides  of  Nokay  Biver,  is  Fort 
Gaines,  Hie  most  northerly  military  establishment  in  the  country.  The 
supplying  of  these  remote  stations  with  provisions,  etc.,  creates  considerable 
traffic  and  traveling  both  by  land  and  water.  The  return  traffic  consists  of 
fiirs  and  peltry,  with  other  Indian  contributions. 

The  territory  of  Minesota  derives  its  name  ii-om  Mini-sotah,  the  Indian 
name  for  St.  Peter's  River ;  mini  in  their  language  meaning  "  water,"  and 
sotah  "muddy  or  slightly  turbid."  The  counti-y  originaUy  belonged  to  the 
French  by  priority  of  discovery.  At  an  early  period  their  traders,  mission- 
aries, and  soldiers  had  penetrated  into  the  western  wilderness.  The  United 
States  had  little  authority  over  this  region  until  1812.  In  1816  a  law  of 
Congress  excluded  fordgners  from  the  Indian  trade ;  and  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  our  dtizens  the  military  post  at  Fort  Sndling  was  established  in 
1819.  Among  the  explorers  of  this  countiy  the  names  of  Carver,  Pike, 
Cass,  Long,  Beltrami,  Sdioolcraft,  NicoUet,  Owen,  etc.,  will  ever  be  inti- 
mately connected  with  its  history.  The  honor  of  verifying  the  sources  of 
the  Mfesisaippi  belongs  to  Schoolcraft.  The  present  territory  was  established 
by  act  of  Congress,  3d  March,  1849,  and  shortly  after  Alexander  Ramsay 
was  appointed  Governor,  and  made  St.  Paul  his  capital,  where  the  govern- 
ment was  organized.  "Congress  may  hereafter  divide  said  territory,  or 
annex  any  portion  of  it  to  another  state  or  territory." 
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THE    WESTERN    TERRITORY. 

Tnia  territoiy  comprises  the  remaining  unorganized  poition  of  Louisiana, 
as  pviTohaaed  by  tlie  United  States  in  1803,  It  extends  from  the  Nebraska 
or  Platte  River  northward  to  the  49th  pai'allel,  and  from  "White  Earth  and 
Missouri  Rivera  westward  to  the  Roolty  Mountains.  The  territory  has  an 
area  of  579,584  square  miles. 

Tlie  greater  part  of  this  immense  territory  is  watered  by  the  ^Missouri 
Siyer,  and  its  nranerous  tributaries.  The  Yeliow  Stone,  the  lai^st  tribu- 
tary, extends  its  branches  to  the  very  base  of  the  Roclty  Mountains,  and  to 
near  the  soui-ees  of  the  Nebraslta.  A  mountain  ridge,  which  branches  from 
the  creat  Rocky  Mountains,  in  alwut  42^  N.  lat.,  traverses  the  country  in  a 
N,  E.  direction  towai-ds  Lake  Winnipeg,  In  the  E,  poilaon  of  tlie  territory 
the  cotuitry  is  partly  covered  witii  forests,  but  beyond  tMs  commence  a 
vast  ocean  of  prairie,  almost  level,  and  clothed  in  grass  and  flowers.  Ap- 
proaching the  mountains,  however,  the  country  gradually  assumes  a  barren 
aspect.  Countless  droves  of  buffalo,  elk,  and  deer,  range  upon,  the  vast 
pMns,  but  even  these  are  fest  diminishing  before  the  attacks  of  the  hunter. 

In  a  country  of  suoh  extent,  genei'aHy  level,  naked,  and  open,  the  climate 
must  in  a  great  measure  correspond  to  the  latitude.  Immediately  on  the 
borders  of  the  settled  states  it  is  mild  and  temperate  ;  beyond,  it  gradually 
becomes  more  extreme,  and  towards  tiie  mountmns  cold,  bleak,  and  polar. 
Travellers  speak  of  encountering  storms  of  haU  and  sleet  i»  the  summer. 
When  the  winds  blow  from  the  W.  over  the  mountain  summitB,  the  cold 
they  occasion  is  intense. 

As  yet  the  whole  territory  is  inhabited  by  Indians,  but  the  time  is  not  &r 
distant  when  the  pioneer  will  penetrate  its  forests  and  prairies,  and  bring 
under  cultivation  the  soil  that  from  its  creation  has  not  been  turned  by  the 
labor  of  man.  The  wild  herds  will  be  replaced  with  the  ox,  the  horse,  and 
the  sheep,  and  golden  crops  will  succeed  the  flowera  and  grasses  that  now 
only  bloom  in  useless  luxuriance,  and  wither  with  the  first  frosts  of  autumn, 
without  contributing  to  the  nec^ity  or  comfort  of  civilized  man. 

llat  poryon  of  the  country  lying  in  thevalley  of  the  Platte  is  sometimes 
termed  '^Nebraska  Territory,"  and  as  such  it  has  been  proposed  to  oi^anize 
it.  A  bill  for  the  purpose  of  defining  its  boundaries  was  introduced  into 
Congress,  7th  January,  1845,  but  no  action  was  had  on  the  aubiect.  The 
countiy  north  of  this  valley  still  retmns  tJie  name  of  "  NiyrSi-  West  Terriiory" 
from  die  feet  that  it  formerly  belonged  to  the  extensive  territory  under  that 
name,  from  the  which  so  many  states  have  already  been  set  off 

The  boundari^  of  the  territories  occupied  by  die  several  Indian  nations 
residing  in  this  region,  as  defined  in  the  treaty  of  Laramie,  made  in  Sept., 
1851,  are  as  follows  ;. 

The  Sioux  or  Dacotah  Nation — "  Commencing  at  the  mouth  of  White 
Eartli  River,  on  the  Missouri  River;  thence  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to 
the  forks  of  the  Platte  River ;  thence  up  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte  River 
to  a  point  known  as  the  Red  Bute,  or  where  the  road  leaves  the  river ;  thence 
along  the  range  of  mountains  known  as  the  Black  Hills  to  the  head  waters 
of  Heart  River;  thence  down  Heart  River  to  its  mouth,  and  thence  down 
the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  White  Earth  Eiver." 

The  Gros  Ventre,  Mahqan  and  Akbickbra  Nations  (in  common) — 
"  Commencing  at  the  mouth  of  Heart  River ;  thence  up  the  Missouri  River  to 
the  mouth  of  Yellow  Stone  River;  thence  up  the  Yellow  Stone  Kiver  to  tha 
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mouth  of  Powder  River;  thenee  from  the  mouttofPowderEiver,  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  the  head  waters  of  Little  Missouri  Eiver  ;  thence  along 
the  range  of  the  Black  HiUs  to  the  head  waters  of  Heart  Eiver,  and  thence 
down  Heart  Eiver  to  the  place  of  beginning," 

The  AssiHABoiN  Nation — "  Commencing  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Stone 
Eiver;  thence  up  the  Missouri  River  to  the  mouth  of  Muscle  Shell  Eiver; 
thence  from  the  mouth  of  the  Muscle  Shell  Eiver  in  a  south-easterly  diree- 
tjon,  until  it  strikes  the  head  waters  of  Big  Dry  Creek;  thence  down  that 
Creek  to  where  it  empties  into  Yellow  Stone  Eiver,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Powder  Eiver,  and  thence  down  the  Yellow  Stone  to  the  place  of  begin- 
nitw." 

The  Blaoe  Feet  Nation — "  Commencing  at  the  mouth  of  Muscle  Shell 
Eiver;  thence  up  the  Missouri.  Eiver  to  its  sources  ;  thence  along  the  main 
range  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  in  a  southerly  direction,  to  the  bead  vpaters 
of  the  northern  soiirc«s  of  Yellow  Stone  Eiver ;  thence  down  the  Yellow 
Stone  Eiver  to  the  mouth  of  Twenty-Five  Yard  Ci'eek;  thenee  across  to  the 
head  waters  of  Muscle  Shell  Eiver,  and  down  Muscle  Shell  River  to  the 
place  of  beginning." 

The  Crow  Nation — "Commencing  at  the  mouth  of  Powder  Eiver  and 
the  Yellow  Stone ;  thence  up  Powder  Eiver  to  its  source ;  thence  along  the 
main  range  of  the  Black  HDIs  and  Wind  River  Mountains  to  the  head  wa- 
ters of  Yellow  Stone  River;  down  the  Yellow  Stone  Eiver  to  the  mouth  of 
Twenty-Five  Yard  Creek  ;  thence  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Muscle  Shell 
River ;  thenee  down  Muscle  Shell  Eiver  to  its  mouth ;  thenee  across  the  head 
waters  of  Big  Dry  Creek  and  down  to  its  mouth." 

The  Cheyeknh  and  Aerapahoe  Nationa  {in  common)-—"  Commencing  at 
the  EedBute,or  where  the  road  leaves  the  north  fork  of  Platte  Eiver;  thence 
up  the  north  fork  of  Platte  Eiver,  to  its  source ;  thence  along  the  main  range 
of  the  Eocky  Mountains  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Arkansas  River ;  down 
the  Arkansas  Eiver  to  where  the  main  Santa  Fe  road  erodes  it ;  thence  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  to  the  forks  of  the  Platte  Eiver,  and  up  the  Platte 
Eiver  to  the  place  of  beginning," 

Each  of  these  tribes  recognizes  aHead,  or  Principal  Chief,  through  whom 
all  transactions  with  the  government  of  the  United  States  are  conducted. 

The  United  States  have  also  the  reserved  right  to  build  fbrts,  malce  roads, 
and  march  armies  in  and  thi-ough  the  country,  And  it  is  specially  ordained, 
that  although  the  several  nations  have  allotted  territories,  they  shall  each 
and  all  have  the  natural  right  to  hunt  over  the  whole  territory. 


PACIFIC    COUNTRY. 

In  this  division  of  the  United  States  are  included  the  Territory  of  Oregon, 
and  the  extensive  regions  recently  acquired  from  the  Mexican  Eepublie, 
known  as  California  Alta  and  Nuevo-Mexico,  It  lies  generally  to  the  west 
of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and  between  the  latitudes  of  33°  and  49°  north, 
hut  as  a  matter  of  convenience  the  whole  territory  of  New-Mexico,  as  it 
now  exists,  although  not  properly  or  altogether  within  tho  geographical 
limita  of  the  country,  will  be  described  under  this  section. 
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THE    TERRITOEY    OI"    OREGON. 

Ohegon  is  a  lai^e  and  compact  quadrangle  of  land,  situated  between  lat- 
itudes 43''  and  49"  north,  and  longitudes  109°  and  124°  west  from  Greenwich, 
or  31°  59'  and  46°  59'  from  Washington ;  and  is  bounded  north  by  British 
America,  east  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  south  by  Utah  and  California,  and 
west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  extent  from  north  to  south  is  about  480 
miles,  and  from  east  to  west  600  miles,  and  its  limits  contain  an  area  of 
341,463  square  miles,  or  218,536,320  acres. 

Oregon  is  a  coimtry  of  huge  mountains,  and  wide,  elevated  plateaux. 
It  is  divided  by  two  great  ranges  into  three  distinct  portions.  From  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Cascade  range,  a  distance  of  from  100  to  150  miles, 
incJudes  the  first;  from  the  Cascade  range  to  the  Blue  mountains,  the 
second ;  and  from  these  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  thii'd.  Considerable 
diversity  in  soil,  climate,  and  productions,  characterizea  these  several  re- 
gions. The  southern  portion  of  the  Pacific  section  is  supposed  to  be  that 
best  adapted  to  agriculture.  The  middle  section  has  a  li^t,  sandy  soil, 
except  near  the  streams,  where  a  ricb  alluvium  prevails.  The  mountains 
are  almost  barren.  The  third,  or  eastern  section,  is  a  ru^ed  country,  but 
in  its  intervales  contains  much  grass  lands,  which  renders  it  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  for  sheep-farming.  Some  parls  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  rise  4,000  feet  above  the  sea-levei.  The  Eodty  Mountains, 
many  culminations  of  which  attain  6,000  feet,  present  a  serious  barrier  to 
communication  with  the  old  states.  Only  three  passes  have  been  found 
which  admit  of  ti'avel :  the  iii-st  in  46°  23'  N. ;  the  second  in  44°  30'  and 
the  third,  the  South  Pass,  discovered  by  Fremont.  The  usua]  overland 
route  to  Oregon  is  tlirough  the  last  A  range  of  mountains,  called  the 
"  Klamet,"  runs  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  westward  toward  the  Pacific. 
The  climate  on  the  Pacific  is  temperate  and  much  milder  than  near  the 
Atlantic  in  the  same  latitude  In  the  intenor,  it  becomes  more  extreme ; 
and  in  the  mountams,  varying  with  their  elevation,  winter  is  almost  per- 
petual, and  many  of  the  higher  culmmationa  are  capped  with  snow  through- 
out  the  year.  The  greatest  quimtity  of  t«n  falls  between  November  and 
March. 

The  Pacific  coast  of  Oregon  is  geneially  ru^ed,  and  extends  650  miles 
along  that  ocean.  Only  thiee  or  tour  harbors  occur  in  its  whole  length. 
The  Columbia,  or  Or^on,  is  the  principal  n\er ;  and  into  this,  which  has  a 
S.  W.  and  W.  course  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  all  the  main  streams  of 
the  territory  empty.  The  navigation  of  this  river  is  frequently  obstructed 
by  falls  and  i-apids,  and  theie  is  only  an  uninterrupted  passage  from  the 
ocean,  for  large  ships,  of  about  120  miles.  Tlie  principal  tributaries  are 
Willamette  River,  Lewis  or  Saptin  River,  and  Clarke's  or  Flathead  River,  all 
of  which  receive  numerous  fine  streams,  that  water  an  immense  surfece. 
There  are  a  number  of  small  lakes  in  the  country. 

There  is  no  material  difference  in  the  natural  productions  of  Oregon  and 
those  of  the  Eastern  States.  Vegetation  is,  however,  more  developed. 
The  fir  has  been  found  46  feet  in  ciroumferenoe  and  300  feet  in  height,  and 
pines  from  200  to  250  feet  high,  and  from  20  to  40  feet  in  girth.  The 
mineral  resources  of  the  country  are  almost  unknown,  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  earth  here  is  less  metaliiferous  than  in  the  more 
southern  portion  of  the  Pacific  region.  Wild  animals,  in  great  numbers  and 
vanetj,  inhabit  the  recesses  of  the  mounbons,  and  the  valleys  and  plains. 
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The  trapper  and  hunter  have  explored  the  country  with  profit  in  peltry  and 
fturs.  The  cultivated  portions,  as  yet  confined  chiefly  to  the  banks  of  the 
lower  Columbia  and  to  the  neighborhood  of  Puget's  Sound,  are  very  pro- 
duotive.  The  oereaJ  ci'ops  have  been  abundant,  and  fruit  trees,  vines,  and 
culinary  vegetables  thrive  weD.  Since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California, 
a  great  demand  has  arisen  for  the  agricultural  products  of  Oregon,  and,  aa 
a  consequence,  a  commercial  connection  has  been  the  result.  The  export 
of  lumber  has  been  large.  This  incipient  commerce  will  not  be  transitory 
— the  demand  for  building  materials  is  constantly  on  the  increase,  and  that 
for  breadstuffa  and  provisions  wtII  last  as  long  as  mining  is  the  chief  em 
ployment  in  California.  Some  commercial  intercourse  is  mmntained  also 
with  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  Russian  settlements  on  the  north.  But 
with  all  these  foi-tuitous  drcumstaneea  that  have  attended  the  iirst  settle- 
ment of  the  territory,  it  must  still  remain  much  as  it  is — a  mere  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  country — unless  some  means  of  easy  and  rapid  comma- 
nicatiott  can  be  maintained  with  the  Western  States  and  the  Atlantio  coast. 
A  railroad  is  the  only  solution  of  this  difficulty.  The  one  proposed  by  Mr, 
Whitney  seems  to  have  some  claims  to  consideration,  and  by  its  means 
the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  would  be  brought  in  a  juxtaposition  with  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  Kiver.  The  details  for  the  construction  of  sudi  an 
avenue,  chiefly  through  a  country  infested  with  hostile  Indians,  and  through 
mountain  passes  almost  inaccessible,  have  been  laid  before  Congress,  and 
are  favorably  spoken  of;  but  to  mature  plans,  and  obtain  capita!  for  such 
a  work,  seems  to  offer  insuperable  difficulties  even  to  its  commencement. 
It  is  almost  too  great  a  work  for  individual  enterprise.  If  a  railroad  is  to 
be  built,  let  it  be  a  national  work. 

The  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  Oregon,  in  1850,  was  13,293,  and 
the  distiibution  of  thL-,e  to  the  several  counties  w^s  m  the  following  pro- 
portions 
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The  numbei  of  dwellings  and  families  was  equa),  being  2,374,  or  B  6 
peisons  to  each  The  &rms  in  cultivation  numbeied  1  164,  and  theie  were 
51  manidacturing  establishment'!  produemg  anmidJIy  |600  and  upward 

There  are  several  villages  and  settlements  of  considerable  pietensiona  m 
Oregon  Oregon  City,  the  territorial  capital  is  situated  about  30  miles 
up  the  Willamette  river,  and  two  miles  a.bove  the  Clackamas  rapids,  which 
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prevent  all  navigation  to  the  city.  Perhaps  no  other  plajje  in  the  Union 
has  such  immense  water  privileges,  and  many  large  saw-mills  are  already 
in  operation.  Portland,  12  miles  below  the  falls,  may  be  considered  as 
the  port  of  Oregon  City.  Its  trade  with  the  Pacific  towns,  and  also  witi 
those  of  the  Atlantic,  especially  with  New  York,  is  prosperous  and  increas- 
ing, AsToitiA,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Eiver,  on  its  south  bank, 
has  a  good  hai-bor  and  other  natural  advantages  for  becoming  a  great  com- 
merdal  depot.  At  present  there  are  not  20  buildings  in  tbe  place.  It  is 
the  only  port  of  entry  ia  the  territory.  Pacific  Citv,  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Columbia,  is  yet  a  new  place,  but  has  bright  pros- 
pects. Its  harbor  is  said  to  be  excellent,  Fokt  Vancouver,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Columbia  Eiver,  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  the  principal 
trading  post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  west  of  the  mountains.  Slmis 
drawing  14  feet  of  water  can  ascend  20  mUes  further  up  the  river.  TTie 
establishment  consists  of  about  100  houses  enclosed  by  picket-fenc^,  and 
defended  by  armed  bastions  and  a  block-house.  A  Catholic  chui-ch  is  the 
only  building  of  note.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  South  Sea  Islanders  in 
the  employ  of  the  company.  The  establishment  is  on  an  extjaiave  scale, 
and  the  center  of  vast  interests — all  the  company's  Indian  trade  being  con- 
ducted  here.  Extensive  ^[rioultural  operations  for  the  support  of  the 
traders,  are  earned  on.  The  ferm  contains  about  3,000  acres.  The  stock 
of  cattle  and  sheep  is  very  large,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and 
improving  in  breed  fi-om  the  importation  of  European  stock.  The  mixed 
breed  of  sheep  yields  from  12  to  18  pounds  of  fleece.  The  miOs  and  out- 
pcets  of  the  fort  extend  several  miles  above  on  the  river.  Other  settlements 
on  the  Columbia  are,  Waixa- Walla,  a  little  below  the  confluence  of  Lewis 
Kiver;  Fori  Okbbaoan,  at  the  moxith  of  the  river  of  the  same  name; 
Fort  Colvillh,  below  the  union  of  Clarke's  Eiver  with  the  Columbia. 

FoBT  NBaijuAiiY,  on  Puget's  Soimd,  is  occupied  by  the  "Puget's  Sound 
Agricultural  Company."  Iheir  farms  are  very  extensive,  and  are  kept  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation.  They  supply  provisions  to  the  Huifeon  Bay 
Company's  servants  west  of  the  mountains,  and  export  lastly  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  and  the  Ru^an  post  of  Sitka.  The  company  has  also  exten- 
sive tanns  on  the  Cowlitz  Eiver. 

Or^on,  in  its  entirety,  extends  between  42"  and  54*^  40"  north  latitude, 
but  by  the  treaty  of  1846,  all  the  territory  north  of  49"  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain.  Perhaps  the  greatest  defect  in  this  treaty  was  the  ceding  of 
Vancouver's  Island  to  the  British — an  island  notoriously  the  iinest  poi-tion 
of  the  disputed  coimtry,  both  in  regard  to  its  agricultural  capacities,  its 
commenaal  position,  and  its  mineral  productions.  The  retention  of  this 
alone  would  have  been  preferable  to  om'  possession  of  the  whole  maiuiand. 
This  eountiy  was  not  discovered  until  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  occu- 
pation of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  nor  was  it  at  all  known  until  late  in 
the  18th  century.  In  1792  the  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
Eiver  by  Capt.  (jrrey  gave  to  the  United  Stat^  a  elwm  to  sovereignty  over 
the  country  watered  by  that  river  and  its  bi-anches.  Settlemente,  however, 
had  previously  been  made  by  the  English  at  Nootka  Sound,  and  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Columbia,  and  on  these  facts  the  British  based  theii- 
claim.  The  Louisiana  Treaty  of  1803  ti-ansfen-ed  the  claims  preferred  by 
Trance  to  the  United  States,  and  presuming  tliat  Louisiana  really  did  ex- 
tend to  the  Pacific,  tliis  formed  a  most  important  point  in  the  controversy. 
In  1804-5-6,  Captains  Lewis  and  CSai-ke  explored  the  country  from  the 
head  waters  of  the  Missouri  Eiver  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Trading 
21 
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housCT  were  subsequently  erected  by  Americans  on  Lewis  River  and  at  As- 
toria. The  fort  at  Astoria  was  taken  by  the  British  in  the  last  war,  hnt 
restored  on  the  conclusion  of  peace.  To  adjust,  or  rather  suspend,  the  con- 
fiicting  claims  of  each,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  1818,  agreed 
to  a  suspension  of  sovereign  occupancy  for  ten  years,  which  ^reement  was 
extended  indefinitely  ia  1838,  with  a  proviso  that  either  party  niigbt  recede 
from  the  agreement  on  giving  one  year's  notice  to  that  effect.  The  treaty 
of  1819  with  Spain,  in  which  that  nation  withdrew  its  claime  to  the  terri- 
tory in  favor  of  the  United  States,  greatly  strengthened  the  pi-esumptions 
of  the  Union ;  but  still,  no  immediate  measures  were  resorted  to.  The 
disputes  respecting  the  sovereignty  were  renewed  in  1645,  and  the  Pres- 
ident was  authorized  by  Congress  to  give  the  notice  required.  This  step 
led  to  the  final  settlement  of  the  question,  and  a  partition  of  the  territory 
by  the  line  of  49°  north  latitude.  In  1848  a  bill  piesed  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  was  approved  by  the  President  on  the  14th  August,  by 
whidi  Oregon  was  erected  into  a  territorial  government,  and  soon  after  the 
rieceasaiy  officers  were  sent  out,  and  the  government  organized. 

By  the  treaty  of  partition,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  retained  posses- 
sion of  their  farms,  etc.,  in  Oregon.  They  have  now  made  the  ofier  to  the 
United  States,  of  all  their  right  and  title  in  these  occupancies,  for  the  sum 
of  $1,000,000.  Should  this  be  accepted,  both  paities  will,  no  doubt,  be 
satisfied,  and  all  ftiture  cause  of  dis^reement  be  prevented. 
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California  occupies  all  that  portion  of  California  Alta*  westward  of  the 
following  line,  to  wit — beginning  at  the  intersection  of  43"  north  latitude, 
and  120°  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  or  43°  59'  from  Washington ; 
thence  south  in  a  direct  course  to  39°  north  latitude ;  thence  south-east  to 
where  the  Rio  Colorado  intersects  the  parallel  of  35°  north  latitude,  and 
thence  down  the  mid  channel  of  that  river  to  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  Within  these  limits  the  surface  measnres 
188,981  square  miJes,  or  120,947,840  acres. 

This  grand  division  of  California  (the  only  part,  indeed,  to  which  the  name 
properly  applies)  is  traversed  fi'oio  N.  to  8.  by  two  principal  ranges  of 
mountains,  called  respectively  the  Sierra  Nevada,  whidi  divides  the  region 
from  the  great  basin,  and  the  Cpasi  Bange,  running  almost  parallel  to  and 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  Pacific  coast.  The  main  feature  of  this  region 
is  the  long,  low,  broad  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Rivers — 
the  two  valleys  forming  one—SOO  miles  long  and  50  miles  broad.  Lateral 
ranges,  parallel  with  the  Siena,  make  the  sti-ueture  of  the  country,  and 
break  it  into  a  surface  of  valleys  and  mountains — the  valleys  a  few  hun- 
dreds, and  the  mountains  2,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  These  form 
greater  masses  and  become  more  elevated  in  the  north,  where  some  peaks, 
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aa  the  Shaste,  enter  the  regions  of  perpetual  snows.  The  great  valley  is 
disoiiminated  only  by  the  names  of  the  rivers  that  traverse  it.  It  is  a  sin- 
gle geographical  fonnation,  lying  hetween  the  two  ranges,  and  stretching 
across  tiie  head  of  tia;  Bay  of  San  Fi-ancisco,  with  whioh  a  delta  of  25  miles 
coimects  it.  The  two  rivers  riae  at  opposite  ends  of  tliis  long  valley,  re- 
ceive aumerous  affluents — many  of  them  bold  rivers,  become  themselves 
navigable  rivers — flow  towards  each  other,  meet  half  way,  and  enter  the  bay 
together  in  the  region  of  tide  water ;  making  a  contmuous  water  line  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  Tha  resources  of  this  valley,  mineral  and  agricultu- 
ral, are  immense,  and  perhaps  do  part  of  the  world  aifords  greater  fitcilities 
for  easy  development.  Gold  and  quicksilver  are  the  most  valuable  of  its 
mineral  products.  The  soil  and  elimatfl,  though  vaiying  much  with  locali- 
ty, are  generally  well  suited  for  ^riculture.  Westward  of  the  rivers,  the 
soil  ia  diiefiy  dry  and  unproductive ;  but  on  the  east  side  the  country  is  well 
watered  and  luxuriantly  fertile,  being  intersected  by  numerous  fine  streams, 
forming  large  and  beautiful  bottoms  of  rich  land,  wooded  principally  with 
white-oaks.  The  foot  hills  of  the  Sierra  which  limit  the  valley  make  a  wood- 
land countiT,  diversified  with  undulatjng  grounds  and  pretty  vales.  Near 
the  Tulare  Lakes,  and  on  the  mar^s  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Rivers,  the  surface  is  composed  of  level  plains,  gradually  dianging  into  un* 
dulating,  and  rolling  towairds  the  mountains.  The  region  W.  of  die  Coast 
Range  to  the  Padfio — the  only  portion  inhabited  bdore  the  discovery  of 
gold— has  long  been  the  seat  of  numerous  missions ;  and  around  these,  gen- 


erally situated  in  the  most  lovely  vales,  agriculture  has  converted  the  o 
try  into  a  perfect  garden.     AH  die  cereals  of  temperate  regions  are  cultiva- 
te, and  the  olive  and  grape  thrive  luxuriantly.     Wheat  is  the  first  product. 


of  the  north.  The  moisture  of  the  coast  seeme  particularly  suited  ti 
cultivation  of  roots,  Mid  to  vegetables  used  for  culinary  purposes,  whioh  in 
fact  grow  to  an  extraordinary  size.  Few  localities  indeed  can  produce  in 
such  perfection  so  great  a  variety  of  grains  and  fi^aits. 

The  coasts  of  California  are  generally  precipitous  and  rugged ;  and  in  re- 
lation to  their  extOTt  present  few  good  harbors.  The  bays  of  San  Diego, 
Monterey,  and  San  Francisco,  are  the  finest,  and  their  capacities  extensive. 
San  Francisco  Bay  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  world,  not  merely 
as  a  harbor,  but  also  and  mainly  iVora  the  accessory  advantages  which  be- 
long to  it — fertile  and  picturesque  dependent  country,  general  mildness  of 
climate,  connection  with  the  great  central  valley,  etc  When  these  advan- 
tt^es  are  taken  into  account,  with  its  geographical  position  on  the  line^  of 
comjnunication  with  Asia,  its  importance  rises  supenor  to  all  contingencies. 
Its  latitudinal  position  is  that  of  Lisbon ;  its  climate  that  of  Italy ;  bold 
shores  and  mountains  give  it  grandeur ;  the  extent  and  resources  of  its  de- 
pendent country  are  the  cynosure  of  the  world.  TTie  bay  is  separated  from 
the  sea  by  low  mountain  ranges,  Mid  only  a  narTOW  gate,  about  a  mile  wide, 
aifords  an  entrance.  It  is  land-locked  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  pro- 
tected on  aJl  sides  from  the  weather.  Passing  through  this  narrow  entrance, 
the  bay  opens  to  the  right  and  left,  extending  in  each  direction  about  35 
miles,  having  a  total  length  of  70  and  a  coast  of  375  miles.  It  is  divided 
by  projectmg  points  and  straits  into  three  separate  compartments,  of  whi<^ 
Uie  northern  two  are  called  Ben  Pablo  and  Suisson  bays.  The  surface  is 
much  broken  by  numerous  islands — some  mere  rocks,  and  others  grass-cov- 
ered, rising  to  the  height  of  300  to  800  feet  Directly  fronting  the  entrance, 
mountains,  a  few  mUes  from  the  shore,  rise  about  2,000  feet  above  the  wa- 
ter, crowned  by  forests  of  lofi;y  cypress,  which  are  visible  from  the  sea,  and 
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make  a  coaspieuous  landmark  for  vessels  entering  the  bay.  Behind,  the 
nigged  pealt  of  Mt.  Diavolo,  3,770  feet  high,  overlooks  the  surrounding 
TOuntry  of  the  bay  and  the  Sau  Joaijuin. 

The  shore  presents  a  varied  character  of  rugged  and  broken  hills,  rolling 
and  undulating  land,  and  rich  alluvial  tracts,  hacked  by  fertile  and  wooded 
ranges,  suitable  for  towns,  villages,  and  farina,  with  wWch  it  is  begiunii^  to 
be  overspi-ead.  Such  is  the  bay  and  proximate  country  and  shore  of  San 
Fi-ancisoo.  It  is  not  a  mere  indentation  of  the  coast,  but  a  little  sea  to  it- 
self, connected  with  the  ocean  by  a  defensible  gate.  The  head  of  the  bay 
is  about  40  miles  distant  from,  the  sea,  and  there  commences  its  connectiou 
with  the  noble  valley  of  the  San  Joaqum  and  Sacramento. 

The  climate  of  California  is  remarkable  in  its  periodical  changes,  and  for 
the  long  conthiuance  of  the  wet  and  dry  seasons,  dividing  as  they  do  the 
year  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  which  have  a  most  peculiar  influence  on 
the  labor  applied  to  agrioultuf  e  aud  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  in  &ct  con- 
nect themselves  inseparably  with  all  the  interests  of  the  country.  The  dry 
season  commences  with  May.  The  north-east  winds,  followiag  the  courst 
of  the  sun's  greatest  attraction,  then  commence  to  blow,  and  in  their  pas- 
sage aei'oss  the  snow-dad  ridges  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, become  deprived  of  all  their  moisture.  They  therefore  pass  over  the 
hills  and  plains  of  California,  where  the  temperature  is  very  high  in  the 
summer,  in  a  very  dry  state,  and  absorb  like  a  sponge  all  the  moisture  the 
atmosphere  and  surlaee  of  the  earth  can  yield.  The  diy  season  commences 
much  earlier  in  the  south  tliaii  towards  the  north,  and  continues  some  time 
after  the  sun  repasses  the  equator  at  the  autumnal  equinox.  About  the 
middle  of  November,  the  climate  being  relieved  fi'om  these  N,  E,  cuiTenta, 
tlie  S,  W.  winds  set  in  from  the  ocean,  sui-ohai^ed  with  moisture ;  the  rains 
commence  and  continue  to  fall,  not  constantly,  but  with  sufficient  A'cquenoy 
to  designate  the  period  of  their  continuance.  Cold  winds  and  fogs  render 
the  climate  of  San  Franiasoo,  and  in  feet  the  whole  coast,  somewhat  irk- 
some. A  few  miles  inland,  however,  where  the  heat  of  the  swn  modifies 
and  softens  the  ocean  wind,  the  weather  is  delightful.  The  heat  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  is  not  too  gi-eab  to  ret-ard  labor.  The  nights  are  cool  and 
pleasant.  This  is  the  climate  whidi  prevails  in  all  the  valleys  of  the  Coast 
Range,  and  extends  throughout  the  country  north  and  south  ss  fiir  eastward 
as  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  and  Sau  Joaquin,  In  this  vast  plain,  the 
sea  breeze  loses  its  influence,  and  the  degree  of  heat  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  during  the  summer  months  is  much  greater  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
in  the  same  latitude.  It  is  dry,  however,  and  perhaps  not  more  oppressive. 
The  thermometer  sometime  ranges  from  110°  to  115°  in  the  shade,  during 
three  or  four  hours,  say  from  1 1  to  3  o'clock.  In  the  evening  as  the  sun  de- 
clines, the  radiation  of  heat  ceases.  The  cold,  dry  atmosphere  from  the 
moimt^ns  spreads  over  the  whole  country,  and  renders  the  nights  cool  and 
invigorating.  No  general  description  of  the  climate  of  California  will  cover 
the  whole  land ;  it  varies  with  the  latitude.  The  climate  of  the  coast  and 
interior,  of  the  mountain  and  valley,  etc.,  differ  widely ;  and  it  is  perhaps  to 
those  cireumatanc^  that  the  opinions  and  statements  respecting  it  are  so  con- 
flicting.    Each  writer  has  noted  his  own  impressions. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1850  were  destroyed 
at  San  Francisco,  in  one  of  the  greiit  fires  that  have  visited  that  city ;  and 
those  portions  which  were  received  at  the  census  office  at  Washin^n  ate 
thought  to  be  very  imperfect — ^henceno  exact  account  of  the  population  can 
be  had.    The.  number  of  inhabitants,  however,  may  he  estimated  at  not  less 
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than  155,000,  and  then  ais^tiiljution  to  the  s^'veral  counties 

.neailyas 

lows 

PopulaB  n. 

FopulabDn 

Butte 

4  786 

San  Lnis  Obispo 

^fi21 

CalaveraB 

16  894 

Santa  Earbaaa 

1185 

Centra  Costa 

T22 

Santa  Clara 

3  502 

ColuBi 

115 

Santa  Ciai 

bJS 

m  Dorado 

20  7% 

Shiate 

378 

Loa  Angelos 

8000 

Sdano 

Mann 

„23 

Sonoma 

560 

Maiiposa 
Mendocmo 

4400 

butter 

60 

Tnmty 

t>u9 

Monteiey 

18,3 

Tuoluraoe 

7  000 

Napa 

406 

lolo 

1124 

lb  000 

Ynba 

110^2 

San  Diego 

lf.44 

Bm,  Fi-nncisco 

36  000 

Total 

1^.6  617 

San  Joacqnin 

4000 

To  this  total  at  least  50  per  cent,  ought  to  be  added,  as  it  is  estimated 
that  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  was  reached  by  the  census 
taltera.  This  would  make  the  population  233,425 ;  the  truth,  however,  c^i- 
not  be  attained  untU  fiirther  returns  are  obtained.  The  majority  of  these 
are  occupied  in  the  mining  districts.  It  is  impossible  to  form  aay  estimate 
of  the  number  of  mountain  Indians,  Some  suppose  there  are  as  many  as 
800,000  in  the  country.  These  inhabit  the  foot  hills  of  the  Sierra,  and  the 
valleys  between  them  and  tlie  coast.  They  seeai  to  be  of  the  lowest  grade  of 
human  beings.  They  live  chiefly  on  acoma,  roots,  and  insects,  and  the  kernel 
of  the  pine  burr ;  oecasionaily  they  catch  fish  and  game.  They  exhibit  no  in- 
clination t«  cultivate  the  soil,  neither  do  they  pretend  to  hold  any  interest  in 
the  lands,  nor  have  they  been  treated  by  the  Spanish  or  American  immigrants 
as  possessing  any.  They  are  laay — idle  to  the  last  degree.  Formerly,  at 
the  missions,  those  who  were  brought  up  and  educated  by  the  priests  made 
good  servants.  Many  of  those  now  attached  to  families  seem  to  be  feith- 
ful  and  intelligent ;  but  those  who  are  at  all  in  a  wild  and  uncultivated 
state,  are  most  degraded  objects  of  filth  and  sloth.  They  are  invariably 
hostile  to  the  whites,  and  have  already  committed  many  aggravated  murders 
and  depredations  on  the  persons  and  property  of  the  immigrants  and  gold- 
hunters. 

Previous  to  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  and  the  discovery  of  gold, 
the  exportable  products  of  the  country  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  hides 
and  tallow.  The  Californians  were  a  pastoral  people,  and  paid  mudi  more 
attention  to  the  raising  of  horses  and  cattle  than  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Wheat,  barley,  maize,  beans,  and  edible  roots,  were  cultivated  only  in  sufB- 
<aent  quantities  for  home  consumptioiL  The  destruction  of  cattle  for  their 
hides  and  tallow  has  now  ceased  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  beef.  The 
number  of  cattle  now  in  California  is  estimated  only  at  500,000  head — a 
supply  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  beef  eatei-s  now  in  the  country  for  more 
than  five  or  six  years.  The  great  bulk  of  animal  food  must  therefore  come  from, 
the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Western  States.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
cattle  from  the  Mississippi  valley  will  be  driven  by  tens  of  thousands  to 
supply  this  new  market.  The  climate  and  soil  of  California  are  ■well  suited 
for  the  cereals ;  but  the  temperature  along  the  coast  is  too  cool  for  the  suc- 
cessfid  culture  of  maize  as  a  field  crop.  The  root  crops  thrive  luxuriantly. 
Apples,  peai-s,  and  peaches  are  cultivated  with  facility ;  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  donbt  that  ali  the  fi-uits  of  the  Atlantic  States  can  be  produced  in 
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great  plenty  and  perfection.  The  grasses  arc  very  luxuriant  and  nutritious, 
aifording  exeelleiit  pastui-age.  Oats  spring  up  spontaneously  the  whole 
length  of  the  coasts,  and  from  40  to  50  miles  inland.  The  dry  season  ma- 
tures and  cures  these  grassy  and  oats,  so  that  they  remain  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation  during  tlie  summer  and  autumn,  and  aiford  an  ample 
supply  of  forage.  While  the  whole  surfe«e  of  the  oouutry  appears  parched, 
and  vegetation  destroyed,  the  numerous  flocks  and  herds  which  roam,  over 
it  continue  in  excellent  condition.  Irrigation  would  become  nec^sary  in 
many  parts  during  the  diy  season,  to  improve  ilie  products  of  the  soil  and 
increase  their  quantity.  The  former  derives  some  important  advantages 
from  this  seasoQ.  His  crops  are  never  injured  hy  i-ain,  and  he  can  with 
perfect  confidence  permit  them  to  remain  in  his  fields  as  long  after  they  have 
been  cut  down  as  his  convenience  may  require.  Agriculture,  however,  must 
continue  for  some  time  to  come  as  of  secondary  consideration.  Men  will 
not  submit  to  its  toils  while  they  can  gather  a  harvest  of  gold.  Commerce 
must  supply  almost  eveiy  spedes  of  food,  until  the  tliirst  for  metal  becomes 
satiated,  or  the  supply  e^diausted. 

The  commercial  resources  of  California  are  at  the  present  founded  entire- 
ly on  its  metallic  wealth.  Gold  is  the  staple  product  of  the  country,  and  is  ■ 
immediately  available  in  an  uncoined  state  for  all  the  pmposes  of  exchange. 
It  is  not  here  as  in  other  countries,  where  the  products  of  the  earth  and  of 
art  are  sent  to  markets — foreign  and  domestic — to  be  exchanged  for  the  pre- 
dous  metals.  Here  gold  not  only  supplies  the  medium  of  domestic  trade, 
but  is  the  staple  of  foreign  commerce.  A  la^e  trade  has  consequently 
sprung  up,  and,  centering  at  San  Francisco,  is  thence  distributed  into  the  in- 
terior. The  wliole  world  is  competing  for  its  market.  Ve'^els  of  all  na- 
tions liave  their  prows  directed  to  this  Dorado.  Gold  is  the  sun  that  at- 
tracts them.  The  whole  trade  of  the  Pacific — that  of  China  and  the  islands 
— will  centre  at  San  Francisco,  for  no  other  countries  on  t3ie  west  coast 
liave  exports  which  find  a  market  in  the  ports  of  Asia.  Important  as  the 
commerce  of  the  Pacific  is  and  will  be  to  California,  it  cannot  now,  nor  will 
it  ever,  compare  in  m^nitude  and  value  to  the  domeslje  trade  between  it 
and  the  older  States  of  the  Union.  In  1848,  California  did  not  probably 
contM'n.more  than  35,000  people.  That  portion  of  it  which  has  since  been 
so  wonderfully  peopled  was  comparatively  without  resources.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  distance  emigrants  have  been  compelled  to  travel,  more 
thaa  300,000  have  already  overcome  the  difiiculties,  and  spread  themselves 
over  the  hills  and  plains.  They  have  been  supplied  fi-om  distances  as  great, 
not  only  with  necessaries  but  the  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 
Houses  have  been  imported  ftom  China,  Chili,  Mid  the  Atlantic  States.  All 
materials  required  in  building  cities  and  towns  have  been  added  to  the  wants 
of  a  people  so  numerous,  destitute,  and  remote  ii^m  the  sources  of  supply. 
Those  wants  will  exist  as  long  as  emigration  continues  to  flow  into  the  coun- 
try, and  labor,  employed  in  collecting  gold,  shall  Idc  more  profitable  than 
the  mechanic  arts.  The  value  of  the  trade  between  the  old  States  and  Cali- 
fornia for  the  year  1850,  is  estimated  at  $26,000,000 ;  and  if  the  emigration 
and  general  movement  continues  for  five  years  longer,  this  trade  may  amount 
to  $100,000,000  per  annum. 

The  gold  region  of  Califoiiiia  is  between  400  and  500  miles  long,  and 
from  40  to  50  miles  wide,  following  the  line  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Further 
discoveries  may,  and  probably  will,  increase  the  area.  The  metal  is  found 
in  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  and  in  the  gullies  formed  by  the  action  of  waters 
during  the  nuny  season.    TTie  original  seat  of  this  meta!  is  ui  the  quartz 
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rock  of  the  mountains,  and  it  is  there  that  the  reins  lyill  be  ultimately  ibuud. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  gathei-ed  chiefly  from  the  surface,  in  the  form  of  i^ust, 
but' of  late  scientific  mining  operations  have  been  iaitiateiJ.  What  the  pro- 
duction  will  eventuaily  be,  no  one  caii  foresee.  The  value  of  the  metal  gath- 
ered  in  1849  is  estimated  at  $40,000,000,  and  this  only  from  the  surface  ;  in 
1850  not  less  than  180,000,000  were  gathered,  andin  1851  the  value  will  ex- 
ceed  $100,000,000.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  special  deposits  in  the 
rivers — gold  is  found  everywhere  east  of  the  Sacramento  aud  San  Joaquin 
rivers.  A  great  part  of  the  immense  amount  gathai'ed  is  carried  away  by  for- 
eigners, and  perhaps  not  more  than  two-thirds  reaches  the  Atlantic  ports. 
About  181 ,000,000  have  been  corned  at  the  United  States'  mint  up  to  Octo- 
ber 1st,  1851.  Quioksiiver  is  found  in  the  form  of  cinnabar  in  several  dis- 
tricts, and  must  soon  become  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  gold 
from  its  matrix.  The  mineral  resources  of  Caliibiiiia  are  not  confined  to  these 
metals — coal,  iron,  etc.,^  are  known  to  exist ;  but  these  will  not  be  worked  so 
long  as  gold  hunting  is  remunerative. 

Tlie  prineipaJ  towns  in  California  previous  to  the  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  Americans,  and  the  discovery  of  the  rich  gold  deposits  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Sacramento,  were  Monterey,  the  andent  capital,  San  Diego,  a 
port  in  the  south,  Los  Angeles,  San  Jose,  San  Francisco,  etc.  None  of 
these  were  of  much  importance,  nor  was  their  connection  with  the  eommer- 
raal  world  otherwise  than  very,  limited,  Since  these  great  events,  however, 
a  new  era  has  commenced,  and  the  whole  region  has  esperienced  one  of  the 
mightiest  revolutions  in  tlie  history  of  mankind.  The  old  settlemenia  above 
alluded  to  have  become  large  cities — new  towns  have  sprung  up  with  almost 
febulous  rapidity — a  living  tide  has  inundated  the  country  from  all  parts  of 
the  habitable  globe.  Wherever  a  site  eligible  for  commerce  or  trade  is 
found,  there  we  now  see  the  germ  of  a  future  dty,  or  perhaps  a  dty  grown 
to  consideralDle  proportions.  Every  thing  is  progressive ;  and  where  a  year 
or  two  ago  the  population  conld  be  numbered  by  thousands  it  nownumbers 
ite  tens  of  thousands,  and  yet  the  tide  flows,  and  every  day  witnesses  new 
arrivals  of  hardy  immigrants — the  fathers  of  a  future  state,  whose  wealth 
and  position  in  the  world  will  vie  with  that  of  Tyre  in  the  days  of  its  great- 
est  glory.  Vallsjo,  a  new  city,  is  the  present  capital  of  the  State,  It  is  here 
that  the  governor  resides,  and  here  the  legislature  of  the  state  holds  its  ses- 
sions. San  Josb,  the  old  capital,  is  a  town  founded  on  the  Mideut  mission 
of  the  same  name,  in  a  pleasant  valley  opening  on  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Bay  of  San  Frandsco.  A  railroad  is  pi-oposed  to  be  built  between  this 
town  and  San  Francisco,  which  latter  is  situated  not  far  fi'om  the  entrance 
to  the  bay,  on  its  south  shore,  and  has  an  excellent  harbor  and  every  accom- 
modation for  an  extensive  commerce.  Fi-om  the  geographical  position  of 
this  place,  and  its  proximity  to  the  gold  regions,  which  must  supply  all  the 
exports,  it  will  eventually  become  the  mart  of  an  extensive  commerce  with 
Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Never  in  the  annals  of  a  nation  has  any 
dty  risen  to  importance  at  such  a  rate  as  this.  At  the  commencement  of 
1849  it  was  a  mere  village— in  1850  it  had  a  population  of  30,000,  aud  had 
during  the  intervening  period  received  more  than  200,000  immigrants  from 
all  parts,  whose  destination  was  the  great  mineral  region  of  the  valley  above. 
Steam  communication  has  been  established  between  New  York,  via.  Pana- 
ma and  the  San  Juan  route  and  this  dty,  and  regular  lines  of  steamboats  sail 
between  it  and  the  new  towns  on  the  Sacramento.  Its  commerce  with  Oregon 
has  also  been  greatly  developed,  and  will  no  doubt  be  much  enlarged  in  the 
fiitui-e.   Among  the  new  cities  are  Napa,  Soitoma,  Bknioia,  etc,  on  the  north 
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shore  of  Pablo  Bay,  and  Martinez  on  its  south  shore.  On  the  Saciumento  and 
its  tributaries,  are  New  Y ork  of  the  Pacijlc,  Stocktoh,  Sutter,  Saorambsto, 
Fbbmoht,  Vernon,  Yuba,  Nicolaub,  etc. ;  and  oa  the  San  Joaquin,  the  city 
of  Sah  Joaquin,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Stanislaus  river.  Hanotown,  Wea- 
VBESviLLB,  MARysYTLLB,  aud  minierous  other  places  are  mentaoned ;  but  so 
rapidly  are  they,  one  aad  all,  increasing  in  extent  and  population,  that  it  is 
foljle  to  attempt  to  describe  their  present  condition — every  new  arrival  from 
this  wonderful  country  bringing  infojination  that  renders  the  most  recent 
previous  infbi-mation  obselete  and  nugatory.  Each  successive  day  indeed 
witness^  fiie  foundation  of  some  future  city.  Nothing  ia  here  stationaiy. 
San  Francisco  in  one  season  increased  its  population  from  hundreds  to  thou 
■  sands,  while  in  a  shorter  period  Sacii'ameiito  City  and  Stockton  became  the 
depots  of  an  extensive  inland  commerce,  and  rose  to  an  importance  to  which 
few  cia-moatane  cities  can  boast  after  a  whole  century  of  existence.  With ' 
such  i-esults  and  with  comparatively  small  means,  what  great  ends  must  we 
not  antidpate,  since  the  inhabitants  have  acq^uired  almost  every  thing  adapt- 
ed to  fitcilitate  their  labors? 

The  history  of  California  previous  to  its  occupation  by  the  Americans  has 
little  to  interest  the  general  reader.  It  was  discovered  by  Cobrillo,  a  Span- 
ish navigator,  in  154S  ;  and  the  northern  part  of  it  having  been  visited  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1578,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  New  Ajbion,  The  first 
colonies  were  planted  in  1768,  by  the  Spaniards — chieSy  by  priests  of  the 
order  of  St.  Francis,  whose  object  was  to  convert  the  Inifians  to  the  CathoKc 
feitJi.  The  mission  stations  which  ai'e  found  iu  the  country  were  established 
by  this  renowned  order.  The  i-evolution  which  separated  Mexico  fi'om 
Span  annexed  California  to  that  republic.  The  country  has  several  times 
since  the  Spanish  power  was  exterminated  suffered  fl-om  revolution ;  and 
for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  its  connection  with  Mexico,  the  authority 
of  that  nation  over  it  was  very  loose.  Its  distance  from  the  metropolis  in- 
deed would  tend  to  such  a  result.  The  people  -more  than  once  declared 
themselves  independent,  and  as  often  rejoined  the  confederacy.  In  1846 
California  was  occupied  by  the  United  States'  forces ;  and  by  the  ti-eaty  of 
Guadalupe  HidaJgo,  2d  Feb.,  1848,  the  whole  country  was  ceded  to  that 
govermnent.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  mondi,  a  mechanic,  named 
James  W.  Marshall,  was  employed  in  building  a  saw-mill  for  Captain  Sut- 
ter, on  the  south  branch  of  a  river  known  as  the  American  Fork.  On  Fre- 
mont's map,  the  river  is  called  "  Kio  de  los  Americanos."  While  cutting  a 
mill-i-ace  for  this  improvement,  Mr,  Marshall  discovered  the  scales  of  gold 
as  they  glistened  in  tiie  sunlight  at  the  bottom  of  the  sluice.  Pieces  of  con- 
siderable size  were  taken  out,  and  in  a  few  days  gold  to  the  amount  of  |150 
was  gathered.  The  laborers  soon  became  satined  of  ite  precious  nature, 
and  the  news  spread  rapidly  about  the  country.  Examinations  were  prose- 
cuted at  other  points  along  the  stream,  and  almost  everywhere  with  suc- 
cess. The  result  has  been  estraordinaiy.  Thousands  have  flocked  to  the 
scene  from  all  parts  of  tlie  world,  and  a  lively  commerce  has  thus  been  ini- 
tiated, which  bids  fair  in  a  few  more  years  to  become  more  extensive  and 
valuable  than  all  the  present  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  together.  In 
1849,  in  consequence  of  the  disorganized  condition  of  things  and  the  insecu- 
rity which  generally  prevailed,  the  people,  by  theii'  del^ates,  met  in  con- 
vention, and  formed  a  constitution,  under  the  provisions  of  which  the  com- 
monwealth is  now  organized  and  governed.  The  main  feature  of  this  docu- 
ment is  its  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  state— otherwise  it  is  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  generality  of  the  older  states.  California  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  state  of  the  Union  in  1850. 
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THE    TERRITORY    OF    UTAH. 

Utah,  the  "  Deseret"  of  the  Mormons,  lies  between  the  latitudes  of  37" 
and  43"  north,  and  fie  longitudes  106"  and  120"  west  from  Greenwidi; 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Oregon,  on  the  east  by  the  Indian  Territory 
and  New-Mexico,  from  which  it  is  sepamted  by  the  ci'est  of  the  Eooky 
MountMns,  on  the  south  by  New-Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by  Califomia, 
From  east  to  west  its  length  is  630  miles,  and  its  depth  from  north  to  south 
345  miles — its  auperfides  conlain  aa  area  of  187,923  square  miles,  or 
120,370,720  acres. 

This  territory  occupies  the  northern  portion  of  the  great  interior  basin 
of  Caiifoiiua  Alta,  lying  between  the  Sien-a  Nevada  and  the  Koolty  Mount- 
aJn^.  This  basin  is  some  500  miles  diameter  every  way,  between  4,000  and 
5,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  shut  in  aO  aroiuid  by  mountains,  with  its  own 
system  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  having  no  connKsion  whatever  with  the  sea. 
Partly  arid,  and  sparsely  inhabited,  its  genera!  character  is  that  of  a  desert, 
but  with  great  exceptions,  there  being  many  parts  of  it  very  fit  for  the 
residence  of  a  civilized  people,  and  of  these  parts  the  Mormons  have  lately 
established  themselves  in  some  of  the  lai^est  and  best.  Mountain  is  the 
predomiuating  sti-ucture  of  the  interior  of  the  basin,  with  plains  between — 
the  mountains  wooded  and  watered,  the  plains  ai-id  and  st«rile.  The  interior 
mountains  range  nearly  north  and  south,  in  line  with  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  present  a  veiy  uniform  character  of  abruptness,  rising 
suddenly  from  a  narrow  base  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles,  and  attaining  an 
elevation  of  two  to  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  country.  They  are 
grassy  and  wooded,  showing  snow  on  their  summit  peaks,  and  affording 
small  streams  of  water,  which  lose  themselves,  some  in  lakes,  some  in  the 
diy  plains,  and  some  in  the  belt  of  alluvial  soU  at  their  bases.  Between 
these  mountains  are  the  arid  plains  which  receive  and  deserve  the  name  of 
desert.  The  whole  region  is  more  Asiatic  than  American  in  its  character, 
and  much  resembles  the  elevated  country  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
noi-thern  Persia.  The  rim  of  the  basin  is  massive  ranges  of  mountain,  of 
which  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  w^  and  the  Wah-satoh  and  IHmpanogos 
chains  on  the  east,  are  the  most  conspicuous.  On  the  north  it  is  separated 
froni  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  by  a  branch  of  the  Rocky  Mountdns,  and 
from  the  Gulf  of  California  on  the  south  by  a  bed  of  mountain  ranges,  the 
Insistence  of  which  has  only  recently  been  determined.  Snow  abounds  on 
them  all,  and  benches  of  good  alluvion,  the  wash  and  abrasion  of  their  sides, 
iire  usually  found  at  their  bases. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  Utah  Lake  are  in  this  basin,  towards  its 
eastern  rim,  and  constitute  its  most  interesting  feature — one  a  saturated 
solution  of  common  salt,  and  the  other  a  iresh  water  lake.  Lake  Utah  is 
about  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Salt  Lake,  which  is  itself  4,200  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  the  two  being  connected  by  a  strait  about  35  miles  in 
length.  These  lakes  drain  an  area  of  12,000  square  miles,  and  have  on  the 
east,  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  the  usual  bench  of  alluvion,  which 
extends  to  a  distance  of  300  miles,  Utah  Lake  is  35  miles  long,  and  remark- 
able for  the  numerous  and  bold  streams  which  it  receives  from  the  mount- 
ains on  the  south-east.  It  abounds  with  trout  and  other  fish,  which  consti- 
tute the  food  of  the  Indians  during  the  fishing  season.  The  Great  Salt  Lake 
has  a  very  irregulai-  outline,  and  is  about  70  miles  in  length.  The  shores 
of  the  lake  in  the  dry  season  are  whitened  with  incrustatioia  of  salt,  and 
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every  thing  within  reach  is  covered  with  crystallizations.  No  fish  or  animal 
life  is  found  in  it.  Five  gallons  of  water  evaporated  by  Fremont  in  Sep- 
tember, gave  14  pints  of  salt,  and  a  part,  on  being  analyzed,  afforded  97.8 
per  cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  2.2  per  cent,  of  the  chlorides  of  caldum 
and  magnesium,  and  sulphate  of  soda  and  lime.  Southward  of  Utah  are 
other  lates,  but  of  these  little  is  known  beyond  their  position. 

The  most  considerable  river  of  the  basin  is  that  named  Humboldt's 
Eiver.  It  is  a  very  peculiar  stream,  and  has  many  of  the  characteristica 
of  the  Jordan,  although  twice  as  long — rising  in  mountmns,  and  losing  itself 
ia  a  lake  of  its  own,  after  a  long  and  solitary  course.  It  rises  in  two  streams 
from  the  mountainy  west  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  which  unite  after  some  50 
miles,  and  bears  westwardly  along  tlie  northern  side  of  the  basin  bswards 
the  great  Sierra  Nevada,  which  it  is  destined  never  to  reach,  much  less  to 
pass — it  loses  itself  by  absoi-ptaon  and  evaporation  as  it  go^,  and  terminates 
in  a  marshy  lake  with  low  shores,  fringed  with  bulrushes,  and  whitened  by 
saline  incrustations.  The  country  through  which  it  passes  (except  its  imme- 
diate valley)  is  a  dry,  sandy  pMn,  from  4,700  feet  (at  the  forks)  to  4,200 
feet  (at  the  lalte)  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  varying  ft'om  a  few  miles 
to  20  miles  in  breadth,  being  bounded  by  broken  ranges  of  mountain.  Its 
own  immediate  valley  is  ri<£  alluvion,  covered  with  nutritions  grasses,  and 
fbe  course  of  fie  river  through  the  plain  is  marked  by  a  line  of  willows  and 
Cottonwood  trees.  Tliis  river  is  on  the  best  travel  route  from  the  Mormon 
settlements  at  the  lake  to  Califomia.  Its  termination  is  within  60  miles  of 
the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  opposite  the  Salmon  Trout  River  pass 
— a  pass  only  7,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  less  than  half  that 
amount  above  the  level  of  the  basin,  and  leading  into  the  valley  of  the 
Sacramento. 

The  other  principal  rivers  in  the  basin  are  found  on  its  circumference, 
collecting  their  waters  fi'om  the  snow-clad  mountains  which  surround  it,  and 
sxe— first,  Bear  Eiver,  rising  in  the  massive  ridge  of  theTimpanogoa  mount- 
ains, and  felling  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  after  a  doubling  course  thraugh  a 
fertile  and  picturesque  valley  200  miles  long ;  second,  Utah  Eiver  and  Tim- 
panogos  Eiver,  discharging  themselves  into  Utah  Lake  after  gathering  their 
copious  streams  in  the  adjoining  parte  of  the  Wah-satoh  and  Timpanogos 
mountains  ;  third,  the  Nicollet  River,  rising  south  in  the  long  range  of  the 
Wah-satch  mountains,  and  falling  into  a  lake  of  ite  own  name  afer  making 
an  arable  and  grassy  valley  200  mil^  in  length  through  a  mountainous 
o/>untry,  and  fourth,  Salmon  Trout  River,  which  falls  into  Pyramid  Lake. 
Oai'son  and  Walker's  Rivers  and  Owen's  River,  issuing  from  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, are  bold  rivera  of  considerable  length,  and  are  lost  in  lakes  beyond  the 
base  of  the  mountains.  Besides  these  principal  rivers  i^uing  from  the 
mountains,  there  are  many  others  all  around,  all  obeying  the  general  law  of 
losing  themselves  in  sands  or  lakes  or  belts  of  alluvion,  Mid  almost  alt  of 
(Jiem  indices  to  some  ai'able  land  with  grass  and  wood. 

The  mountain  ranges  of  this  remarkable  country  are  thinly  covered  with 
some  vaj'ieties  of  pine,  cedar,  aspen,  and  a  few  other  trees,  and  afibrd  an  ex- 
cellent quality  of  bunch  grass  equal  to  any  in  the  Rocky  Mounta,in3.  Black- 
tailed  deer  and  mountain  sheep  are  frequent  in  these  solitudes.  The  plains, 
unlike  the  lully  countiy,  are  sterile — no  wood,  no  water,  no  grass — the  arte- 
misia  the  prevailing  herb ;  nor  do  they  support  animals,  except  hares,  which 
shelter  in  these  gloomy  shrubs,  and  the  fleet  and  timid  antelope.  No  birds 
are  seen  on  the  plains  and  few  on  the  mountains.  Even  the  Indian  is  here 
degenerate,  and  what  few  roam  over  them  exist  in  the  lowest  state  of  human 
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degradation.     On  the  margins  of  the  lakes  iiieir  condition  is  more  e] 
and  living  in  small  tribes,  they  have  attained  something  of  the  human  attri- 
bute. 

The  climate  of  the  Great  Basin  does  not  present  the  rigorous  winter  due 
its  elevation  and  mountain  structure.  The  temperature  is  little  inferior  to 
that  incident  to  the  latitude,  and  the  warm  summer  is  scarcely  expended  be- 
fore the  beguming  of  November.  In  the  valleys  the  greatest  mOdness  pre- 
vails the  whole  year,  and  it  is  not  unfrequent  that  two  crops  are  boused  dur- 
ing the  summer.  In  fact  there  is  nothing  in  the  climate  of  this  great  inte- 
rior region,  elevated  as  it  is,  and  surrounded  and  traversed  by  snowy  moun- 
tains, to  prevent  civilized  man  from  making  it  his  home  and  finding  in  its 
ajable  portions  the  means  of  a  comfortable  subsistence,  and  this  the  Mor- 
mons of  the  valleys  have  infellibly  proved. 

The  coimtry  above  delineated  is  one  new  to  civilization. — it  is  yet  almost 
an  unknown  desert,  and  though  inhabited  in  some  parts,  and  having  been 
traversed  annually  by  the  California  emigration,  itwUi  require  extensive  ex- 
plorations before  its  true  character  can  be  ascertMned,  and  what  has  beeo 
told  of  it  must  then  necessarily  demand  the  qualification  of  great  exceptions. 
It  is  not  presumed,  however,  that  its  general  characteristics  are  falsely,  al- 
though imperfectly  depictured,  yet  it  is  probable  that  fiirther  investigations 
may  result  in  modifying  all  our  preconceptions,  and  chMiging  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  its  destiny.  Humboldt  gave  us  the  first  glance  of  its  physical  or- 
ganization ;  Ti-emont  gave  us  the  first  details,  and  the  Mormons,  who  ar& 
colonizing  in  its  fertile  valleys,  are  constantly  adding  to  our  knowie^  of 
its  remarkable  physiognomy,  and  yet  it  is  so  little  known.  The  position  of 
the  country,  however,  is  as  interesting  as  its  formation.  It  lies  between  two 
seats  of  civilization,  and  forms  between  them  the  only  means  of  communi- 
cation by  land.  Through  this  country  will  be  formed  a  great  highway,  and 
before  the  lapse  of  many  years  the  steam-horae  will  be  ploughing  through 
the  mountains  and  awaWng  their  edioes  with  ite  sonorous  breath,  and  along 
with  tliis  will  come  fJie  rapid  settlement  of  all  its  habitable  parts.  Already 
oven,  in  anticipation  of  such  a  result,  the  pioneer  is  abroad,  and  the  hand  of 
industry  is  preparing  for  the  coming  event,  to  the  successM  issue  of  which 
the  Mormons  have  done  and  are  doing  a  mighty  work,  and  their  history  wOl 
ever  be  closely  ideninfied  with  the  progress  of  civilization  in  these  parts. 

A  census  of  the  country  was  taken  in  1850,  but  hitherto  the  marsiials  have 
failed  to  malte  returns  to  the  appropriate  office,  and  hence  the  results  are  not 
made  public.     It  is  presumed  that  the  population  is  about  12,000. 

This  portion  of  California  Alta  was  never  settled  by  the  Spaniards,  nor 
was  it  ever  more  than  a  nominal  dependency  of  that  nation,  nor  of  the  Mex- 
ican Republic,  Previous  to  ti,e  Mexican  war,  indeed,  few  white  men,  ex- 
cept those  engaged  in  scientific  explorations,  had  entered  the  coimtry.  About 
the  period  when  that  war  brolie  out,  the  Mormons  were  driven  from  their 
city  of  Nauvoo,  in  lUuiois,  by  mob  violence,  and  shortly  afterwards  emigra- 
ted to  the  boi-dei-s  of  the  Gi-eat  Salt  Lake.  Their  settlements  soon  became 
prosperous  and  populous,  and  within  the  four  years  afler  the  first  pioneers 
had  entered  the  country  fiiMr  numbers  had  increased  to  about  13,000.  The 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  by  which  the  "United  States 
became  possessed  of  the  country,  found  them  without  the  pale  of  the  Mexi- 
can law,  and  as  yet  the  laws  of  Me  United  States  had  not  been  extended  over 
the  new  acquisitions,  and  they  were  virtually  without  government  and  with- 
out protection  for  person  and  property.  In  this  anomalous  condition  of  at 
fairs,  and  in  the  eserdse  of  an  inherent  political  right,  they  established  for 
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themselves  aformofgovenunent  suited  to  their  immediate  WMits.  Thecon- 
stituttoii  of  the  "  State  of  Deseret,"  for  ao  they  styled  the  new  nationality, 
was  similar  in  its  general  aspects  to  the  constitutions  of  the  other  states  of 
the  Union ;  it  recognized  a  Governor,  a  Legislature  and  Jndiciaiy,  and  gave 
the  suffrage  to  all  citizens  of  a  proper  age.  In  its  provisions  it  was  essen- 
tially liberal  and  contained  no  sectarian  prohibitions.  The  destiny  of  the 
country,  howevei',  ■was  to  be  decided  by  Congi-ess  :  and  in  virtue  of  its  au- 
thority, that  hody  passed  an  act  defining  and  organizing  the  "  Territory  of 
Utah,"  which  received  the  President's  approval  on  the  9th  September,  1850. 
It  has  since  been  carried  into  effect. 

The  government  as  organized  under  the  above-named  act,  and  which  is 
the  same  as  that  applied  to  the  Territory  of  New-Mexico,  secured  to  every 
free  white  male  inhabitant,  above  the  age  of  21  years,  who  was  a  resident 
of  the  territory  at  the  time  of  the  pass^e  of  said  act,  the  right  to  vote  and 
of  eligibility  for  any  elective  olfioe  at  the  first  election,  but  the  qualifications 
at  aD  subsequent  elections  are  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  consists  of  a  Council  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, The  Coundl  consists  of  13  members,  elected  for  two  years,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  of  26  memhers,  elected  for  one  year.  The 
apportionment  of  Councillors  and  Representatives  is  based  on  population. 
All  laws  passed  by  the  Legislatui-e  are  to  be  submitted  to  Congress,  and  if 
not  approved,  will  be  of  no  eflect. 

The  Governor  is  the  chief  executive  officer,  and  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  four  years,  and  until  his  successor  is  qualified.  He  must  reside 
within  the  Territory,  is  ea^«^^o  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  may  par- 
don offences  against  the  Tenitorial  laws,  and  grant  reprieves  to  ofienders 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  he  appoints  to  all  offices  created 
by  the  Territorial  Legislature.  A  Secretary  of  Stat«  is  appointed  in  like 
manner,  and  in  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Giovernor  this  officer  acts  in 
liis  stead. 

The  Judicial^  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  District  Courts,  Probate 
Courts,  and  injustices  of  the  Peace;  the  justices  are  appointed  by  the  Pre- 
sident, and  have  in  general  the  same  extent  of  jurisdiction  as  like  courts  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  township  and  county  officers  ai-e  appointed 
or  elected  as  the  Legislature  may  provide. 

A  Delegate  to  Congress  is  elected  by  a  plurality  of  all  qualified  voters. 

The  same  act  appropriates  $20,000  to  the  erection  of  public  buildings, 
and  $5,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  library. 

The  meti'opolis  of  the  Territory  is  Great  Salt  Lakb  Cttt,  situated  22  miles 
south-west  of  the  lake  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  about  one  mile  and  a 
half  east  of  the  Jordan  River,  4,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in 
40°  45' 44''  north  latitude,  and  111"  26'  34"  west  longitude.  It  is  laid 
out  in  lai^e  squares,  and  one  acre  and  a  quarter  of  land  is  allotted  to  eadi 
femily  for  garden  purposes.  A  council  house  has  been  erected ;  and  the 
citizens  have  it  in  view  to  build  another  temple,  latter  and  more  magnifi- 
cent even  than  that  of  Nauvoo.  The  houses  are  as  yet  small,  but  very 
commodiously  built,  the  material  being  adobes,  or  sun-dided  brick.  The 
population  of  the"  city  is  about  6,000,  but  it  is  so  laid  out  as  to  admit  of 
its  becoming  one  of  the  largest  and  most  convenient  dties  in  the  world. 
Being  on  the  highway  to  California,  thousands  of  emigrants  from  the  states 
find  in  this  setflement  a  place  to  rest  themselves  and  cattle,  and  recruit 
their  stores  of  provisions,  previous  to  entei-ing  the  desert  they  have  to  cross 
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before  reaching  the  goal  of  their  desires.     Some  settlements  of  Mormons 
have  also  been  made  on  the  borders  of'  Utah  Lake. 

The  prospects  of  these  settlements  are  very  encouraging.  They  are  on 
aU  sides  surrounded  by  a  labyrinth  of  mountains,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
very  rich  in  mineral  wealth.  Eock  salt  is  very  abundant  in  die  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  Great  Lake  is  saturated  with  salines,  which  concrete  sponta- 
neously on  its  shores  and  incrust  its  bottom.  Otherwise  they  are  possessed 
of  vast  resources.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  when  irrigated,  which 
is  of  easy  accomplishment,  yields  fine  crops  of  grain  and  other  agricultural 
staples.  Add  to  these  natural  advantages  the  industry  to  appropriate  them, 
which  is  a  portion  of  the  religion  of  the  settlers,  and  what  shall  stay  the 
onward  progress  of  this  colony,  the  location  of  which  within  a  few  years 
was  scarcely  known  to  civilized  man  'i 
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Nbw-Mksico,  as  now  established,  consists  of  the  countiy  which  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  known  as  such,  and  the  southern  half  of  the  great 
interior  desert  of  Alta  California,  whidi  is  temporarily  attached  to  it.  It 
is  hoimded  north  by  the  parallel  38°  latitude  north,  as  fer  west  as  the 
JElocky  Mountains,  and  from  thence  to  the  California  line  by  37"  latitude 
north  ;  west  by  the  eastern  line  of  California;  south  by  the  Kio  Gila,  and 
the  32d  pai-allel,  and  east  by  the  103d  meridian  west  from  Greenwidi.  In 
ite  greatest  length  it  is  720  miles,  and  in  its  greatest  breadth  417  miles ; 
and  its  surface  has  an  area  of  210,744  square  miles,  or  134,876,160  acres. 

New-Mexico  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. — This  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory lies  principally  in  the  great  California  basin,  which  has  been  iidly 
described  under  the  head  of  "Utah  Territory."  Outside  the  basin  and 
towards  the  Rio  GDa,  the  country  is  generally  hilly  and  broken,  and  along 
the  whole  line  of  that  river  there  are  but  few  spots  susceptible  of  agricul- 
tural improvement.  As  yet,  however,  little  whatever  is  known  of  the 
country,  and  hence  it  seems  most  proper  to  forego  a  fiirther  consideration 
of  it  in  this  connexion.     It  has  no  stationary  population. 

New-Meadco  Proper. — ^The  general  aspect  of  this  portion  of  the  country 
is  mountainous,  with  a  laJ^e  valley  in  the  middle,  running  north  and  south, 
formed  by  tlie  Rio  Grande  del  Noite.  This  is  genei-aliy  about  20  miles 
wide  and  bordered  on  the  east  and  west  by  mountain  chsha — continuations 
of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  The  height  of  these  south  of  Santa  Fe,  may, 
upon  an  average,  be  from  6,000  to  8,000  feetj  while  near  that  dty  and 
fiirther  north,  some  snow-capped  peaks  are  seen  which  rise  from  10,000  to 
12,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  mountMns  are  chiefly  composed  of 
igneous  rocks,  as  granite,  sienite,  diorite,  basalt,  et«.,  and  are  highly  metal- 
liferous. On  the  higher  ranges  excellent  pine  timber  grows ;  on  the  lower, 
cedars  and  sometimes  oaks,  and  in  the  eentral  valley,  mesquite,  etc. 

The  main  artery  of  this  country,  the  Rio  Grande,  is  a  laige  and  long 
river.  Its  head  waters  are  found  between  37"  and  38°  latitude  north,  in 
the  recesses  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  course  is  generally  south  and 
south-east ;  and  its  principal  affluents  are  the  Chames,  Pecos,  Conchos,  Sal- 
ado,  Alamo,  and  San  Juan.    The  length  of  the  river  in  a  straight  line  is 
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about  1,200  miles;  but  from  the  meanderings  of  its  ]owev  coui^e  it  runs 
at  least  3,000  miles — from  the  regions  of  eternal  snows  to  the  almost  trop- 
ical dimate  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  it  enters  in  25°  50'  latitude  north. 
The  elevation  of  the  river  above  the  sea  is  4,800  feet  at  Albuquerque ; 
8,800  at  El  Paso ;  bat  at  Reinosa,  300  or  400  miles  from  its  mouth,  only 
170  feet.  The  Ml  of  the  rivei'  is  seldom  used  as  a  motive  power,  He 
principal  advantage  at  present  derived  from  ifa  watera  is  for  agriculture,  by 
a  well  managed  system  of  irrigation.  In  its  upper  cottrse  it  is  shallow  and 
interrupted  by  banques  and  sand  bars.  The  lower  course  of  the  river, 
however,  is  open  to  navigation,  and  steamboats  ascend  up  it  as  far  as  Lar- 
edo, 700  miles  from  the  Gulf. 

The  climate  of  New-Mexico  is  generally  temperate,  constant,  and  salu- 
brious.  Considerable  atmospheric  differences,  however,  are  experienced  in 
the  mountain  districts  and  in  the  low  valleys  of  the  rivers.  In  the  latter  it  is 
often  confined  and  sultry,  Mid  the  summer  heat  frequently  rises  to  100° 
Fabr.,  but  the  nights  are  always  cool  and  pleasant.  The  winters  are  com- 
paratively of  long  duration,  and  in  the  mounlains  severe.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  condensation  of  the  moisture  on  the  frozen  hills,  the  sky  is  always 
clear  and  dry.  The  months  of  July  and  October  inclusive,  constitute  the 
rainy  season ;  hut  the  rains  are  neither  so  heavy  nor  so  regular  in  their  an- 
nual returns  as  on  the  more  equatorial  parts  of  the  continent.  Disease  is 
little  known,  except  some  inflammations  and  typhoid  fevers,  which  prevail 
during  the  winter,  and  the  genera!  salubrity  of  tiie  climate  is  substantiated 
by  numerous  cases  of  longevity.  According  to  the  census  of  1650,  there 
were  in  the  territory  314  persons  between  80  and  90  years  of  age ;  90  per- 
sons between  90  and  100,  and  40  persons  over  100.  Of  those  over  100, 
one  was  103,  one  106,  two  110,  and  one  130 — ^the  last  was  Candelario 
Agular,  a  farmer  in  Valencia  county. 

The  mineral  resources  of  New-Mexico  are  varioiis  and  very  extensive. 
Gold,  silver,  iron,  and  copper  abound.  Gold  is  found  in  the  Santa  FS  dis 
tiiot  as  &r  south  as  Gran  Quivira,  and  north  as  ftir  as  the  Rio  Sangre  de 
Cristo.  Mining,  however,  has  been  long  neglected,  and  many  of  the  pla- 
ceros,  which  were  formerly  worked,  have  been  entirely  deserted.  The  mines 
in  the  neighborhood  oSSanta  Ffi  are  the  only  ones  worked  at  the  present 
time,  but  gold  has  ever  been  collected  from  the  mountain  sti'eams,  and 
many  poor  persons  are  still  engaged  in  such  occupation.  Silver  min^  were 
worked  by  the  Spaniards  at  Avo,  at  Cerillos,  and  in  the  Namb§  Mountains. 
Copper  is  abundant  throughout  the  country,  and  iron  is  equally  so.  Coal 
has  also  been  discovered  in  a  number  of  places ;  and  gypsum,  both  com- 
mon and  selenite,  are  found  in  lai^e  deposits — the  common  is  used  as  lime 
for  white-washing,  and  the  crystalline  or  selenite  instead  of  window  glass. 
On  the  high  table  lands  between  the  Del  Norte  and  Pecos  Rivers  are  some 
extensive  salmis  or  salt  lakes,  fi^om  which  all  the  domestic  salt  used  in 
the  country  is  procured. 

The  celebrated  copper  mines  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Rio  Gila,  are  thus 
described  by  Mr,  Tneo.  F.  Morse,  geologist  of  the  Boundary  Commission 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  "  These  mines,"  he  says,  "  situated  near 
108"  longitude  west,  and  32°  40'  latitude  north,  in  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Sierra  de  Mogovon,  from  the  most  authentic  resources,  are  said  to 
have  been  long  known  to  the  Apache  Indians,  but  were  iirst  worked  by  the 
Spaniards  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  with  various 
success,  tOI  1828,  when  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mons.  Coursier,  and 
were  managed  by  McKnight,  who  was  also  a  partner ;  but  were  at  last 
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abandoned,  about  1837,  ou  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  who  ciil 
off  the  provision  trains  siad  killed  some  of  the  herders.  At  one  time  as 
many  as  500  men  were  engaged  in  the  mines,  which  are  said  to  have  yield- 
ed abundantly,  and  made  the  fortune  of  the  proprietors.  The  ground,  in  a 
small  extent,  is  riddled  over  with  shails  and  huge  excavations. 

"The  ore  is  a  red  oxide  of  copper,  with  native  copper  disseminated 
thi'ough  it,  occurrhig  in  nests  and  seams  through  a  decomposed  feldspathie 
porphyry,  which  i-ock  or  gangue  is,  from  its  soraiess,  easily  worked  with  the 
pick,  and  needs  no  blasting,  thus  essentially  reducing  the  cost  of  mining. 
From  the  purity  and  easy  reduction  of  the  ore,  the  expense  of  producing 
the  nietal  by  the  smelting  operation  was  small  and  easily  effected,  in  a  very 
iiide  furnace,  the  cinders  of  which  contain  a  great  deal  of  reduced  copper. 
At  the  time  the  mine  was  worked,  the  State  of  Chihuahua  was  coining  a 
great  deal  of  copper  cun-ency,  for  which  they  paid  a  high  price,  and  for 
whidi  purpose  the  copper  from  this  ore,  from  its  purity,  was  admirably 
suited,  and  supplied  the  mint.  An  erroneous  impression  exists  that  the 
gold,  said  to  be  contained  in  the  copper,  paid  for  its  la-ansportation  to  the 
city  ,6f  Mexico,  which,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  the  gold  ia  not  separated 
from  the  copper  in  that  city.  On  examination  of  some  copper  found  about 
the  furnace,  I  was  unable  to  detect  a  trace  of  gold. 

"  The  mines  are  very  much  fallen  in,  and  some  of  the  works,  said  to  be  the 
richest  deposits,  are  entirely  inaccesdble.  But  at  the  English  price  of  copper 
ore,  many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  are  lying  in  heaps  about  the  premises, 
and  the  old  slags  and  scoiia  would  richly  repay  the  labor  of  re-working.  I 
think,  however,  at  the  high  price  of  provisions  Mid  labor,  the  mines,  ridi  as 
they  seem  to  be,  would  not  yield  much  profit.  When  some  of  the  fertile 
valleys  ia  the  neighborhood  are  cuHivated,  labor  and  provisions  will  be 
dieaper. 

"  Within  1  alf  n  lie  of  the  Presidio  are  several  large  hills  of  magnetic 
ii-on  ore,  si  n  la  to  tl  e  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron  Mountain  of  Missouri,  This 
ore  could  be  at  a  nail  cjst,  converted  into  bar-iron,  heated  in  a  Catlin 
forge,  the  hills  al  ou  d  ng  u  timber  fit  for  fuel, 

"About  tour  n  les  south-west  of  the  mine  of  copper,  formerly  were 
worked  son  e  gold  n  ues  which  are  said  to  have  yielded  well,  but  which 
were  novel  extensively  worked,  on  account  of  the  Indians,  Some  of  the 
old  shafta  have  been  recently  opened  by  some  Americans,  who  are  said  to 
be  making  an  ounce  per  diem.  The  gold  occurs  in  scales  and  plates,  in  a 
quartz  vein,  which  very  much  resembles  the  auriferous  quartz  of  Georgia. 
Parallel  with  the  gold  vein  is  a  vein  of  sulphuret  of  lead  (galena),  which, 
on  i-educiiig  to  lead,  I  found  to  contain  sixteen  ounces  to  the  cwt.,  which  is 
considered  a  rich  ore. 

"When  the  command  under  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Craig  arrived 
here  in  January  last,  there  were  then  standing  the  ruins  of  about  sixty 
adobe  houses,  induding  a  triangular  Presidio,  flanked  with  round  towers. 
This  has  been  repaired  by  Colonel  Craig,  as  a  barrack  for  his  men,  and  the 
best  of  the  remaining  houses  have  been,  repaired  for  the  officere  and  men  of 
the  D.  S.  Mexican  Boundary  Commission,  who  have  established  here  their 
headquai-tera ;  the  material  of  the  more  dilapidated  houses  having  been 
used  for  rebuilding  the  latter.  The  place  now  bears  quite  an  active  ap- 
pearance— trains  are  arriving  and  departing  frequently,  and  the  hum  of 
voices  is  now  heard  where  a  few  months  ago  none  but  the  Apache  roamed. 
Should  a  permanent  post  be  established  here,  and  protection  thus  afforded 
to  the  miner  Mid  agriculturist,  this  re^on  of  country  will  attract  many 
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from  the  states  of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  as  well  as  Americans.  Never- 
filing  springs  ai-e  found  among  the  hills,  which  are  thickly  timbered  with 
scrub-oak,  walnut,  cedai',  and  lofty  pines,  fit  for  fuel  and  bmlding  purposes. 
llie  valley  of  the  Miembres,  which,  at  its  nearest  point,  is  seven  miles  dis- 
tant, contains  many  acres  of  land  which  could  be  irrigated  by  that  river. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mines  are  small  patchy  capable  of  irriga- 
tion, fit  for  garden  spots." 

The  soil  of  New-Mexico  is  generally  sandy  and  looks  poor,  hut  by  irri- 
gation it  produces  abundant  crops.  Indian  com,  wheat,  beans,  onions,  and 
fruits  are  raised  in  large  quantities,  and  the  grape-vine  is  largely  cultivated, 
producing  wines  of  excellent  quality.  The  most  fertile  part  of  the  valley 
begins  below  Santa  FS,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  southern 
districts  to  raise  two  crops  in  the  year.  Th.e  general  dryness  of  the  dimat* 
and  aridity  of  the  soil,  however,  will  always  confine  agriculture  to  the  val- 
leys of  the  water  courses.  The  inhabitants  have  no  system  in  their  iarming 
— the  plough  is  a  rough  machine  and  made  entirely  of  wood,  and  the  fields 
are  generally  without  fences.  The  best  cultivated  lands  are  those  of  the 
estancias  or  laige  estates ;  these  are  apparently  a  remnant  of  the  old  feudal 
system,  and  were  granted,  with  the  Indians  and  all  other  appm'tenances,  by 
the  Spanish  monarch  to  fevorite  vassals.  The  inhabitants  pay  considerable 
attention  to  cattle-raising,  and  are  po^essed  of  lai'ge  flocks  and  herds.  In 
1850  the  hve  stock  of  New-Mexico,  ia  the  several  counties,  coisisted  of: 


COUNTIEa. 

Hor.ea 

Hulos, 

CowB. 

IVorMne 

c™^. 

^.,- 

swi... 

Total  yal. 

S40 
1,026 
668 
785 
1,002 
832 
4S8 

1,800 

978 

1,937 

777 
1,219 

uai 

681 

811 
4,990 
787 
189 
788 
757 
2,861 

1,748 
8,851 
1,633 
817 
2,055 
1,117 
1,488 

1,951 
1,684 
1,928 
1,741 
1,182 
1,381 
319 

■52,993 
62,879 

128,046 
83,076 
23,685 
23,766 
26,726 

1,585 
1,483 
880 

1,438 

881 

^266,58C 

Bernalilla 

Santa  Anna 

812,066 
109,100 

Sao  Miguel 

306,169 

5,086 

8.518 

10,626 

12,146 

10,086 

845,170 

6,423 

These,  however,  are  generally  of  small  size.  The  pastm'age  la  extensive 
in  the  wild  country,  and  thousands  of  stock  gi-aze  thereon  the  yeai-  round. 
The  Indians  prove  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  farmers,  and  frequently  cai-ry 
off  wtole  herds. 

Previously  to  the  taking  of  the  census  of  1850,  the  population  of  New- 
Mexico  was  variously  compxited  at  from  60,000  to  90,000.  At  that  period 
it  was  ascertained  to  be  61,505,  or  one  pereon  to  every  3.4  square  miles  of 
the  whole  territory ;  and  the  distribution  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  several 
counties  was  in  the  following  proportions  : 


7,749 

10,667 

ropula. 

EioAriba 

1-- 

1.... 

9.... 

4—. 

...10,668 

7,070 

...  7,074 

TaoB 

9,607 

Total 

61,488 

17.... 

...61,505 
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CLASSES    Ai 

iD  .SEXES    o 

P    POPULATION. 

White  parsons 

—  .31,708.. 

Fem^B. 

Total 

....81,720.. 

, 29,785....         ( 

81,505 

Of  the  white  pei-sons  above  accounted  for,  the  proximate  composition  is — 
Spaniards  about  2,600,  Creoles  about  10,000,  mixed  (Indian  and  Spaniard) 
about  13,000,  Puebia  Indians  about  27,000,  and  the  residue  Americans  and 
other  foreigners. 

The  above  enumeration  is  exdusive  of  the  independent  tribes  of  Indians 
which  exist  in  the  fenitory.  The  Navaj<K  are  a  powerful  tribe  iiihabitiug 
a  fine  country  west  of  the  Eio  Gi-ande,  and  number  about  7,000 ;  the  Eut«wa 
inhabit  the  north-west  frontier,  and  number  4,000  or  5,000  ;  the  Apaches 
about  5,000,  roam  over  the  vast  regions  east  of  the  Eio  Grande  and  north 
of  El  Paso ;  the  Jicoi-illes,  a  branii  of  the  Apache  family,  500  in  number, 
are  neighbors  of  the  Eutaws,  etc.  To  these  must  be  added  large  parties 
of  Camaaches,  Arrapahos,  and  Cheyemies,  perhaps  36,000  in  number, 
which  infest  the  borders  of  the  north  and  east,  and  lay  the  unwary  traveller 
undei-  cUntribufion — frequently  committing  the  foulest  murders,  or  carrying 
off  the  women  and  children  into  captivity.  Numerous  tribes  are  also  found 
in  the  vast  territory  west  of  the  mountains. 

The  sodal  and  industrial  statistics  of  New-Mexico,  as  exhibited  in  the 
fienaua,  are  as  follows  ;  number  of  dwellings  13,458,  and  of  fiimilies  IS^SOS, 
or  about  4.6  persons  to  each  dwelling  and  family;  and  the  number  of 
deaths  in  1849-50  was  1,157,  or  one  in  every  63.3  inhabitants.  There 
■vere  at  the  same  period  3,750  ferma  under  ™!tivatioa,  and  20  productive 
establishments,  the  mmual  pi-oducts  of  which  were  valued  at  $500  and  up- 
wards. 

The  constitution  of  society  in  New-Mexico  is  similar,  in  most  respects, 
trf  that  of  all  Indo-Spanish  countries.  While  the  rich  confoim  to  the  dic- 
tates of  modem  fashion,  the  mass  of  the  people  adheie  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  former  times.  The  men  retain  their  serapes,  or  colored  blank- 
ets, and  wide  trousers,  trimmed  with  glittering  buttons ;  and  the  ladies,  ot 
all  classes,  their  rehozo,  or  small  shawl,  drawn  over  their  heads,  which  gives 
them  so  coquettish  an  appearance.  Both  sexes  enjoy  their  cigariltos,  their 
siesta,  and  their  evening  amusement  at  mmite  or  fandango.  Their  dances 
are  very  graceful,  mid  combine  the  quadrille  and  waltz.  TTie  prominent 
ingredient  in  the  Mexican  race  is  their  Indian  blood — it  is  visible  in  their 
features,  complexion,  and  in  all  their  acts  and  disposals.  The  men  are  Hi- 
featured,  but  the  ■women  are  graceful  and  winning.  Tlie  differences  in  the 
sexes  are  nowhere  more  observable.  The  men  are  Itcy,  mendacious,  treach- 
erous,  and  cruel,  while  the  women  are  affectionate,  open-hearted,  and  active. 
Education  is  by  no  means  common,  but  there  is  a  strong  common  sense, 
and  natural  aptness  in  tiie  people,  which  are  frequently  of  more  practical 
use  than  the  most  refined  booltJeaming,  especially  in  a  countiy  so  ciroum- 
stMiced  as  this.  Many  of  the  evils  of  this  condition  of  New-Mexican  so- 
ciety will,  no  doubt,  be  eradicated  by  the  contact  of  civilization,  and  edu- 
cation  will  become  an  indispensable  requisite  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
prioress  of  commerce,  and  the  influx  of  an  educated  population  from  the 
east. 

New-Mexico,  previous  to  the  late  war,  was  a  state  of  the  Mexican  Re- 
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public,  aud  its  rulers  consistcci  of  a  governor  and  legislature  (junta  depart- 
mental) ;  but  as  the  latter  was  more  au  imaginary  than  a  real  power,  the 
governor  waa,  in  fact,  deapotio,  and  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  revolution, 
which,  in  this  state,  were  very  freely  administered  by  upsetting  the  guber- 
natorial chair  as  often  as  the  republic  did  the  presidential.  Well  knowing 
the  favors  of  fortune  were  at  all  times  precaiious,  the  governors  have,  in 
genera],  during  their  terms  of  office,  plundered  the  treasury  and  provided 
against  contingencies.  The  people,  credulous  and  easily  deceived,  had  to 
submit  to  every  outi-age,  and  should  one  more  courageous  than  his  felJows  as- 
sert the  profligacy  of  the  government,  his  doom  was  as  cei-tain  as  speedy. 
Thus  has  New-Mexico  di-agged  on  its  existence — the  sport  of  despots  and 
the  foot-ball  of  fortune.  The  judiciary  was  as  dependent  as  the  executive 
was  independent,  and  all  law  succumbed  to  the  dictates  of  one  man.  Be- 
sides these,  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  military  classes,  had  their  own  courts 
of  justice.  In  relation  to  the  confederacy,  however,  New-Mexico  always 
mmntained  greater  independence  than  any  other  of  the  states — partly  from 
its  distance  from  the  capital,  but  more  from  the  spirit  of  opposition  in  the 
people,  who  derived  no  advant^e  from  the  connection,  and  suffered  much 
from  its  taxation  without  an  equivalent  protection.  The  supreme  govern- 
ment never  succeeded  here  in  miposing  upon  the  people  the  eslranquUlas, 
OS  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  tobacco,  and  New-Mexico  was  free  from  some 
other  enormities.  In  the  same  way  the  people  resisted  the  introduction  of 
copper  coin.  This  loose  connection  with  the  centiBl  power  will  aid  much 
in  fJte  assimilation  of  the  people  with  the  emigrants  from  the  United  States, 
provided  the  government  of  the  latter  will  bestow  upon  them — what  the 
former  could  not — stability,  safety,  protection,  and  those  just  rights  which 
are  enjoyed  by  all  persons  under  the  tegis  of  American  principles. 

The  present  fonn  of  government  ia  such  as  that  generally  applied  to 
territories  of  the  United  States,  All  citizens  of  proper  age  are  voters,  and 
elect  eoimcillors  and  representatives,  who  together  form  the  legislature. 
The  governor  aud  judges  are  appointed  by  the  president  with  the  consent 
of  the  senate,     (See  Utah,  anlea.) 

The  prmcipal  city  of  New-Mexico  is  Santa  Fe,  one  of  the  oldest  Spanish 
settlements.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea  is  7,047  feet,  Santa  F6  is  about 
20  miles  east,  in  a  direct  line,  from  Rio  del  Norte,  and  lies  in  a  wide  plain, 
siuixiunded  by  lofl;y  mountains,  A  small  creek,  rising  in  the  hills,  and 
flowuig  past  the  city,  supplies  it  with  water.  The  land  around  ia  sandy, 
poor,  and  destitute  of  timber ;  but  the  momitains  are  covered  with  pine  Mid 
cedar.  No  pasturage  is  observed  about  the  settlements,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence Steele  is  driven  to  the  mountains.  The  climate  is  delightful  and 
free  from  extremes.  The  shy  is  clear  and  cloudless,  and  the  atmosphere 
di-y.  The  houses  are  built  of  adobes,  but  one  story  high,  with  flat  roois. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  irr^ular.  The  piazza  is  spaeious,  and  one  aide 
is  oooupied  by  the  official  residence  of  the  executive.  The  palace  is,  with- 
out being  extraordinai'ily  gi'and,  a  good  building,  and  exhibits  two  curiosi- 
ties, viz.,  windows  of  glass  and  festoons  pf  Indian  ears.  Among  the  pub- 
lic buildings  thero  are  two  churches  with  steeples,  hut  of  an  oi-dinary  con- 
struction. There  are  30  or  40  stores  in  the  city,  principally  kept  by 
Americans.  The  inhabitants,  excepting  the  Americans,  are  Spaniai-ds  and 
Indians,  and  the  castes  sprung  fi-om  an  indefinite  amalgamation  of  the  two 
races.  Society  Is  in  a  deplorable  condiliiin.  They  spend  their  time  hi 
card-playing,  drinking,  smoking,  and  at  fandimgoes.  They  are  expert  thieves, 
and  live  in  a  miserable  state  of  iguoj'iuirti,  superstition,  dirt,  and  poverty. 
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The  city  proper  contains  4,000  or  5,000  souls,  and  as  many  more  are  set- 
tied  within  its  jurisdiction.  Santa  Fe  is  tlie  depflt  of  a,  considei'able  com- 
merce, carried  on  between  Northern  Mexico  and  the  Western  States,  and 
is  generallj  visited  by  the  overland  emigrants  to  California. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  towns  along  the  course  of  the  Kio  Gi-ande, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Indians.  These  are  styled  Pneblos,  and  the  inhabitant 
Pueblo  Indians,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  same  races  that  infest  the 
open  country.  The  principal  are  Taos,  Canada,  San  Miguel,  Paao  del  Norte, 
et«.     None  of  th'ese,  however,  demand  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

New-Mexico  became  known  to  the  Spaniards  about  the  year  1581,  and 
formal  possession  was  taken  of  the  country  in  1598.  Cliristianity  and 
slavery  were  early  and  simultaneously  introduced  among  the  Indians,  and 
conversion  and  personal  service  enforced  by  the  sword.  The  converted 
Indiana  were  made  to  live  in  villages,  and  were  distinguished  from  the 
roving  bands  by  the  title  of  Pueblos.  Many  towns,  of  which  only  the 
ruins  now  remain,  were  established  at  that  time.  Many  mines  were  work- 
ed, and  the  oooupation  of  the  country  seemed  to  be  secured,  when,  quite 
unexpectedly,  in  1680,  a  general  insurrection  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  broke 
out  against  the  Spanish  yoke.  The  Spaniards  were  either  massacred  or 
driven  southward,  where  they  founded  Paso  del  Norte,  The  country  was 
not  recovered  for  10  or  13  years.  Several  insurrections  have  since  occurred, 
but  none  so  universal  or  disastrous  as  this  one.  The  deep  rancor  of  the 
Bidian,  however,  bequeathed  from  sire  to  son  for  successive  generations, 
still  animates  the  race,  and  is  often  displayed  in  the  most  bloody  and  cruel 
outbreaks.  This  country  followed  the  &te  of  Mexico  after  the  revolution 
that  overthrew  the  Spanish  power,  and  since  that  period  has  been  silently 
degenerating.  The  history  of  New-Mesieo  previous  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Americans,  has  little  to  arrest  attention.  It  is  a  continuous  record  of  bar- 
barism and  tyranny.  On  the  8th  of  September,  1846,  Santa  fk  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Americans  under  General  Kearney,  and  soon  after  several  of 
the  river  towns  were  visited  on  his  route  to  California.  A  dvil  govern- 
ment was  now  established.  On  the  19th  of  January,  1847,  an  insurrection 
broke  out  against  the  Americans,  and  in  several  pueblos  many  Americans 
were  murdered ;  among  whom  was  Governor  Bent  and  Sheriff  Lee.  Taas, 
Arroya-Hondo,  and  Kio  Colorado  were  the  chief  scenes  of  strife.  The  bat- 
tle of  La  Canada  and  El  Embudo  also  occurred  in  tJiis  month,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary the  battlfr  of  Taos ;  in  all  of  which  the  Mexicans  were  completely 
vanquished.  Some  few  skirmishes  occuiTed  aiter  these,  but  none  of  im- 
portance. From  this  period  the  United  States  authorities  exerdsed  exclu- 
sive  power.  On  the  2d  of  February,  1848,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  cession 
was  signed  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  by  whici  New-Mexico  was  assigned  to 
the  Union.  On  the  9th  of  September,  1850,  the  country  within  its  present 
limits,  was  erected  into  a  Territory,  the  claim  of  Texas  to  the  east  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande  having  been  adjusted. 
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3. — Land  Area*  and  Population  to  Sc[uare  Mile,  1850. 


STA 

Tme>. 

Aggregats 

Sqliarc  Mil«. 

fMain 

80,000' 

19.44 

317!964 

34,26 

212 

313,611 

30,07 

800 

994,499 

126.11 

SCO 

147,544 

108.05 

[Conn 

4,674 

870,701 

79.88 

326 

2,727,597 

48.07 

New        k 

4   000 

8,097,894 

67.86 

320 

489,555 

60.04 

4   000 

2,311,786 

50.25 

2  120 

91,535 

48.04 

Mar        d 

866 

583,085 

62,31 

T 

796 

3,673,305 

58.77 

Vir; 

352 

1421,661 

28.17 

Southfrn 
Stttta. 

Norl 
Soul 

4  OOO 
500 

868,903 
088,507 

19.30 

27.28 

Geoi 

000 

906,899 

16.68 

Floi 

208 

87,401 

1.47 

T      Tl 

i   620 

3,952,471 

16.00 

Ohio 

964 

1,980,403 

49.65 

Indian 

800 

088,416 

29,28 

niin 

5  405 

861,470 

15.36 

Western      Miol  gan 

243 

397,664 

7,07 

Siii(e«.       Wise 

306,191 

5.05 

Ken         y 

680 

982,405 

26.07 

Miss 

880 

682,043 

10,12 

loma 

50  914 

192,214 

3,77 

T   a 

8     319 

6,379,801 

16.18 

Tennes 

45  600 

1,002,625 

21,08 

S&uth- 

Alabama 

50  722 

771,671 

15,21 

Miasis   pp 

4    156 

606,655 

12,86 

Loui     Q 

46  431 

511,074 

11.02 

Arkansas 

6    198 

209,639 

4.01 

Texas 

2.     321 

212,592 

0,89 

T      Et 

4      428 

8.316,056 

6,91 

CttlifomU 

83  981 

188,981 1 

1.00 

Orgaa-    fMineBota 

88  000 

6,077 

0,07 

Territo-      Utah 

i   403 

8   023 

11,381 

O.Il 

lies,       l.New  IV 

2     744 

61,605 

0.28 

T 

8      130 

69,067 

0.12 

8    564 
700 
564 

[Indians 

"'*"       ^        T  ta 

9      828 

J 

District  of  Cclumb 

GO 

51,687 

861,45 

Grand  tota 

.... 

595 

23,288,665 

7,21 

*Iothehocly  h    k 

matsii  by  the  saperintenilent  o 

t  Eetimat^d  for  compa,rison. 


the  United  States  ci 


—here  only  the  land  a 
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COLLEGES    AND    SCHOOLS. 


11— PEIICMl  COMBBBS  OP  IDI  MIIIB  SI4TES,  JAJtAlY,  1 


Walerville . 
Dartmoath. 
Univecsi^  of  Vermont, 

Middlebuiy 

Norwich  UniverBity,, 
Harvard  Uoiverflily. . . 

Wimama 

Amherat 

Holy  Cnua 

Brown  Univerfflty 

Yale 

Trinily 

Wealeyan  UiuTerfity. , 
Coiumbia ....... 

Hamilton 

MaduKmUmverdty 

Geneva 

TJniversily  of  New-York 
St.  Paul's... 

St-John'B 

College  of  New  Jersey. 

Rutgers 

TJmv.  of  Pean^li 

DickiDSOB 

Jefferson, 

WaebingtoQ 

~  Alleghany 

Fenusylvama 

Lafayette 

Marshall . 

Weet'rnUniver.ofPenn 
St.  Thomas  ofViDatiova 
Dela^'are.-.. ........ 

St.  John's 

St.  Mary's 

MonntSt.  Mary's 

St.  James 

Georgetown. 

Columbian 

William  and  Mary 

Hampden  Sidney 

Washington 

UmveTHity  of  Virginia.. 

Richmotid 

BandDlph-Maoon 

Emory  and  Heniy 

Bethany 

Tlnivera.  of  N.  Carolina. 

DavidaoQ 

Wake  Forest 

Ooliege  of  C  harleaton . . 

Sr^ine -  ■ 

South  Caroliaa 

Franklin - . 

Oglethorpe -.. 


HBiiover,  N.H, 

Burlineton,  Vt. 

Middlebury,  do 

Norwich,  do 

Cambridge,  Mobb. 
Williamstown,    do 

Amherst,  do 

Worcester,  do 

PvovidenoB,  B.I. 

New-Haven,  Conn. 

Hartford,  do 

Middletown,  do 

New-York.  N.T, 

Schenectady,  do 

Clinton,  do 

Hamilton,  do 

Geneva,  do 


College  Point 

dn 

isaT 

i'ordiiam, 

dn 

'rinceton. 

\  1 

17-ir 

i.  Brunsiricl 

do 

;77( 

Hfnin. 

)7^r> 

I7h: 

lanonsburg. 

dn 

IHIV> 

Washington, 

Gettysburg, 

do 

11!  au 

r.  Philadelphia,  do 


Do! 


Baltimore,  oo 

Emmetsburg,  do 
or  Hagerstown,  do 

Georgetown,  D.C. 

Washington,  do 

Williamabnrg,  Va. 

P.  Edward  CO.  do 
Lesingtoi 


ChHrtottesville,  do 
Richmond,  do 

Boydton,  do 

Glade  Spring,  Va. 
Taylor  en.,  to 

Bethany,  o 

Ohapel  Hai,  N.C. 
Meidclenbergco.  do 
Wake  Forest,  do 
Obarleaton,  _  8.C, 
Abbeville  Dist.,  do 


7,000 
1,000 
79,300 


i  a      COMMENCEMENT. 


iiAng. 


3dV ..„. 

Thurs.  inAng. 
Last  week  in  July, 
1st  Wed.  in  Sept. 
3dTharB.inAng. 

Thra-B.  in  Aug. 

Wed.  m  Aug. 

4th  V/'ed.  in"  Ju"y.' 
4ai  Wed  in  July, 
3d  Wed.  m  Aog. 
1st  Wed.  in  Aug. 
Wed.  pceo.  4th  July 
Last  Thurs.  in  June 
Abont  ISlhofJnly 
Last  Wed.  in  Jnno 
4th  Wed.  in  Jul 


let  Wed.  in  Sept 
ad  Wed.  in  Aug. 
Last  Tai     '     ' 
1st  Wed. 
4th  Wed. 


Aug. 


■d.  in  July, 
■rs.  in  July. 
4th  Wed.  in  Ang 


)ul¥. 
July. 


ir  17tli 

Thurs.  ic  July. 

Wed.  in  June. 

Bt  Wed.  m  Sept. 
3d  Thurs.  in  July. 
3dThui«.in8ept. 
"  Wed.  in  Sept. 

Wed.  in  Sept. 

st  Wed.  in  June. 

Wed.  in  Jnly. 

Wed.  in  July. 
TheSadPebroary. 
4th  July. 
Last  Wed.  in  June. 

ar  last  of  July. 

Wed.  in  Joly, 
July  4th. 

Wed.  bef.  4th  JtJj 
3d  Thm^.  in  June, 
aoth  Jime,  ifnotS. 

Wed.  in  Deo. 

Wed.  in  June. 

Bt  Wed.  in  Juna. 

St  Wed.  in  Sept. 
4th  July. 

IstThura.  mJune. 
Lost  Thnrs.  in  June 
3d  Thurs.  in  Jnne. 
Last  Tues.  in  March 

t  Mond.  in  Dee. 
t  Wed.  in  Aug. 
edaf.  SdM'dNv 
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COLLEGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES — Continued. 


Emory 

Mercer  OnivBrsity 

Christ  ColL  and  Ep.  Ins. 
Cmversity  of  Alabama. 
I#a  Graage,- __-.,,,. . 

Sprii^HiU 

HowTud 

Oaotenary 

MiSBJaaippi  Dniveraity., 

Oakland 

Oentenaty  of  Louiaiantt. 

St-Oharles 

Baton  Rouge 

Franklin 

Univeraity  of  Looisiana 

Greenville 

WasMnglon , 

Univeraty  of  Nashvillt 

Franklin 


Oxford. 
Psnfield, 
Montpelier, 
TueealooBa, 

Spring  Hill, 

Bankin  co, , 

Oxford, 

Oakland, 

Gran3  Ootoaa, 


Transylvania 

St.  Joseph's, 

Augnsla 

Georgetown 

Bacon., ,,. 

University  of  Ohio. , . 
Miami  University  . . . 

Franklin 

WesCem  Easerve. . . . 

Kenyon.. 

Granville..,,,, 

Marietta 

Oberlin  Iiiatilote 

8t.Savier..'.".'J!iy.' 

Woodward 

Wittenberg 

Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer. 
Indiana  State  UnWerMly 

Hanover is 

Wabash.,.: , 

Indiana  Aahbmy  Univ. , 

St.  Gabriel's. 

Franklin 

Shartlefr.'.V,'.','.".".j;!; 

MoKendree 

St.  Mar;  of  the  Lakes. 
Enax  Manoal  Labor. .. 
St.  Looia  University,.. 

St.  Vincent's 

Masonic 

Miasonri  University . . . 

St.  Charles 

Michigan  Univer^ty... 

St.  Philip's, 

Iowa  Dniveraity. 

Franklin 

Beloit 

Baylor  Univera^. 


do   : 

Opdousas, 
New-Orleans,     do    . 
Greenville,     Tema.  I! 
Washington  CO.,  i 
Nashville,  . 

Murfrei^Eboro,     c 
Nashville,  i 
Knoxville,  c 

Lebanon,  c 

Oolumbia,  c 

LeningloD,  I 
Bacdslown,  c 
Danville,  i 

iugUBta,  i 

Georgetown,  d 
Hacrodsbnrg, 


AthGc 


Ohio  U 


Oxford, 
New  Athens 

Gambia, 

Granville, 

Marietta, 

Oberlin, 

Cincinnati, 

Cincinnati, 

Cincinnati, 

Springfield, 

Delaware, 

Bloomingtoi 

South  Hano* 

Orawfordsville,  dt 

Greencastle,       d< 

VincenneB,         d( 

laoksonville, 

Upper  Alton, 

Lebanon, 

Chicago, 

Galesbnrg, 

St.  Lonia, 

Cape  Gii'ardeaa,do 

St  .Charles, 

Arbor,     Mich.  1 

Detroit, 
Iowa  City,     Iowa,  ll 
Franklin, 
Beloit, 
Iiidependenei 


III.  1 


10  2d  Mon,  in  July, 
'at  Wed.  in  June, 
at  day  of  February 
lO  4ih  Thnrs.  in  July. 
0  1st  Wed.  in  June. 
.  Not  fully  organized. 
■0  FirstThurs.mApril 
0  Last  Wed.  in  July. 
0  15  th  July. 
0  December, 
.  l9t  November. 
.  Not  fully  organized. 
10  3d  Wed.  in  Sept, 


it  week  in  Oct. 
,u  .9t  Wod.  in  Aug. 
)0  Last  Thnra.in  July. 
ID  3d  Wed.  iii  Aug. 

:d  Wed.  in  Aug. 
,„^aBtThurs.inJnly. 
Ill  LastTliure.  in  Jnne. 
)OTh.i.(.]!tWcrl.  inAni 
ist  Wed.  in  Jane. 
,j  ^jat  Friday  in  Jnne. 
JO  let  Wed.  lu  Aug. 
m  2d  Thurs,  in  Aag. 
)0  Last  Wed-  in  Sept. 
)0  ad  Thurs.  in  Aug. 
10  IstWed.  in  Aug. 
to  3d  Wed.  in  July. 
10  Last  Thurs.  in  Jvdy. 
)0  4th  Wed.  in  Aug. 


-    2,000  Ist  Wed.  in  Aug. 
■    3,500  Last  Wed.  in  Sept. 

2,200  3d  Thurs.  in  Aug. 

— - '"ed- in  July. 


■0  «h  Wed.  m  July.    . 

0  LaBtThure.inJune. 

0  4th  Thurs.  in  July. 

10  3d  Wed,  in  July. 

.  15th  July. 

0  4th  Wed.  in  June. 

0  15lh  July. 

0  Last  Thurs.  in  July. 

.  Last  Thurs.  in  Sept 

,  4lh  Thiirs,  in  Aug. 

Id  Wed.  in  Ang. 

St  Wed.  in  Aug. 

at  Mood,  in  Oct. 
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2.— ROMAK  CATHOIIC  EDCLESIASTICAl  SEMINAUIES,  \m. 

NAMES. 

LOCATION, 

51 

5 
4 

3 

1 

3 

4 

a 

Dndereare 
of  the 

Baltimore,       Marytand 

Fordliam.       New-York 
Milwaukie,    Wiseousin 
SI.  Louis,         Missouri 

Nashville,      Tennes.'^ee 
Spring  Hill,      Al^ama 

Bardstown,      Eentucky 
Chicago,               Illinois 
Cincinnati,              Ohio 
Huron  eounly,         do 
Detroit,             Michigan 

10 

30 
25 
6 
20 
13 

ii 

5 

io 

7 
2 

Sulpitians, 

Mount  St.  Mary's  Theologioal  Seminary  ..... 
Theological  Seminary  ol  St.  Charles  Borromeo 

'■'■ 

EeolBMastioal  Seminary  of  St  ^noentofPaul 
EcoleBiaMicalSemmaryofBardstovni 

Lazarists. 
Jesuits! 

3.— ntOTBSTABT  inBOMGIBAl  gimilllES,  18ffl 

„„a. 

LOCATION. 

1 

1 

1 

£ 

SI 

•1 

11 

Banirar  Theoloaifflil  Seminary... 

Concord,         H.  H 
Gilmanion           do 
New  Hampton,  do 
Andover,         Mass. 
Cambridge        do 

NtwH^ven,  Cona 
East  Windsor,    do 
New-York,      K.  Y 
New-Yorfc,          do 
Aiihurn,              do 
Hamilton,            do 
Hartwick,           do 

Piinceloii,          do 
Bettysburg,     Penn. 
Mopcersbnrg,      do 
Alleghany,          do 
Meadville,          do 

Pitt^urgh,         do 
Philadelphia,      do 
Fairfax  £!,          Va. 
Pr.Edward'3co.do 
Richmond,           do 
Columbia,          S.  C 

Fairfleld'omt.,    do 
Abbeville  DLil,,  do 
Penfield,              Qa. 
Marion,               Ab 
Covington,         Ky 
Maryvilla,      Tenn. 
Cinranuaa,        Ohio. 
3ambia,              do 

Sranvilie,           do 
Oberlin,             do 
Oxfoid.                do 
8,  Hanover,      Ind 
Upper  Alton,      111, 
Kalamazoo,     Mich. 

MeSsf*"""" 
Ba°^ti;rf:*r.-. 

IMlfj 

1835 
1825 
180- 

183; 
1921 

1636 
182] 
8S0 
813 

80. 

81; 

826 
18-25 
1825 
1844 
179: 

isai 

183^ 
1831 

3 

'a 

2 
6 
,3 
4 

'. 

i 
3 
4 

; 
: 
'5 

37 

30 

3; 

'S 

41 
1 
11 

m 

30 
18 
43 
40 

33 

13 

io 

15 

202 

"h 
im 
2o: 

515 
151 
336 
21 
580 
13; 

12: 

i 
147 
83 

's29 

"29 
120 

7,000 

(iilmantoiiTheol.  Seminary 

New.Hamplon  Theol.  Seminary. 

AndovBr  Tlieol- Seminary- 

Divinity  School,  Harvard  Univ.. 

Theol.  Insfitation  of  Conneclieut.. 
Theol.  Sem.  Plot.  Ejhb.  Ohnroh. 
Union  Theological  Seminary. .... 

Theol.  Depart.  Madison  Univer.. 

3,000 

2;ooo 

31.250 
3,000 
5,500 
BOO 
5,000 
10^ 
18;000 
6,000 
4,000 
1,230 
3,200 

6,000 
5.000 
S.000 

1^00 

Congregational. 
Unitarian 

^.t^^^: 

Lutheran 

Aaso,  Ref  Ch.. 

aRef  ChDfoh.. 

Unitarian 

Abso.  Presbyter, 
l^o.  Reformed. 
Reformed  Fresb 
Prot  Episcopal.. 
PresbytoFian.... 

Theol.  Sem.  AsBO.  Ref  Churoli.. 
Theol.  Sem.  Dutch  Ref.  Church.. 
Prmoetou  Thetrtogical  Seminary. 
ScrainaiyLutheran  Church 

Western  Theoloffieal  Seminary. . 
Western  Theological  School 

SSeirSshis:: 

Episcopal  TheoliMioal  Seminary. 
Union  TheologiCi3  Seminary.— 

Virginia  Baptfsl  Seminary 

Southerra  Theolo^oal  Sammary. 

S.00O 

Lutheran 

Theol.  Sem.AflK..  Ret  Choroh-. 
Mei«et  Theological  Semmary... 

Southwest  Theoli^ica!  Seminary 

Asso.  Eejbrmed. 

83; 

82! 

3 
2 
4 

18 

3e 

22 
13 

'"e 
"ais 
"so 

1/)00 

Presbyterian.— 
Presbyterian.... 
Prot,  Episcopal,. 

Theol.  DepaK.  Kenyon  Coliege . . 
Theol,  DemrUWestemHeB.  Coll. 
GtanvOle  TheoL  Ueparlment . . - 

TheoL  Sem.  Aaso.  Ret.  Church- 
Alton  Theolopcal  Seminary 

Kalamazoo  Tlieol.  Seminary..... 

•■i 

Asso.  Reformed. 

4X1 

Baptist... 

.... 
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4.— LAW  SCIOOIS. 


,.„.. 

,„„..„.. 

.„,„,.. 

Harvard  UiiiverEity. . 

I 
i 

1 

College  oflJewJereey 

William  aad  Mary  CoUegB.  . 

^iiivereity  of  Virginia 

North  Carolina  JTiiiversity.. 

Alabama  University. 

Transylvania  University 

73 

Bloomington,  Ind 

Indiana  Slate  (Jravereity. . . . 

15 

IIIIOAl  gCHOOIS. 


..... 

...c.. 

i 

1 

1 

T 

i 

Rl 

February  15th, 

N.  H.  Medical  School 

!71! 

TUS 

IstoradThurS-inAugaat. 

Caatleton  Med.  College . . . 

ITastleton-,.. 

7 

.1.1.1 

4th  Thnraday  10  August. 

Vt.  Medical  College 

Woodstock... 

iBrt,' 

7 

1st  ThnrBday  in  March. 
latWednesifcy  in  Novamlier. 

Med.  School,  Har.  Univ.. . 

Oarahrideo... 
PitUfielJ.... 

irm 

H 

iiiy 

Berkshire  Mod.  School... 

iKw; 

i> 

47:- 

Med.  Instit.  Tale  CoJlega.. 
Coll.  Phya.  and  Sur.,  N.  Y. 

IMII 

^•/ 

RKI 

i  weeks  after  3d  Th.  in  Aug. 

«ew-York.... 

m-i 

fi 

K.V.' 

1st  Monday  in  November. 

Med.  InM.  Geneva OoU.... 

3eneya 

LSI 

LsC  Tuesday  in  October. 

Med.  Faculty,  Dmv.,N.y. 

Mew-York.... 

IRW 

K 

411 

SHI 

Last  Monday  in  October. 

Albany 

Philadelphia. 

W.V 

H 

11' 

ftl 

Ist  Tuesday  in  October 

Medical  Dep.  Univ.,Penn.. 

irR,-; 

411 

4,r7' 

JaferaOQ  Med,  College.... 
Med.  Dep.  Peun.  Ooll..,. 
FrankliuMedical  College.  . 

IKV.i 

4h; 

Lvav 

let  Monday  in  NoverobBT. 

Do. 

mf 

Do. 

mn 

3d  Monday  in  October. 

11)1 

w 

Dctober  Slst. 

Washington  Med.  OoU—. 
Med.  ScTwo!,  Ooluinh.  Col. 

"5 

inus 

41 

H1 

Ist  Monday  in  November 

1HW 

4! 

Lst  Monday  in  October. 

WincheslarMedioal  Coll.. 

EUchmond.... 

ItiHt 

7^ 

1' 

let  Monday  in  November. 

ft 

lst  Monday  in  October. 

Med.  Coll.  Slate  ofS.  0. . 

Charleston.., 

iKf; 

1.11 

!•/.' 

Med.  College  of  Georgia.. 

1HH( 

7 

lift 

M  Monday  in  November. 

Sevt-OrfeanB. 

!«;),'> 

;)( 

3d  Monday  in  November. 

MeraphJa  Med.  OoUago . . . 
Med.  Dep.,  Tranayl.  Univ.. 
Louisville  Med.  Iiiatit 

laiR 

7 

?.M 

1,351 

lst  Monday  in  November, 

West'u  Reeecve  Med.  Coll 

Cleveland,  0.. 

1H4- 

n 

i>;( 

<» 

MedicalCollegeof  Ohio... 

Cmcmnat!.... 

IK1! 

H 

Tm 

;t;fi 

ist  Monday  m  November. 

Hash  Medical  CoUege 

Chicago,  111.. 

VM-J 

71 

lst  Monday  in  November. 

Med.  Den.  of  Kemp.  Coll 
Med.  Coll..  St.  Louis  Univ. 

it.  Louia,  Mo 

IH4i 

H 

7!> 

1! 

Last  week  m  October. 

Do. 

K 

.-il 

Last  Moiii.y  in  October. 

Willoughby  Med.  College. 
Med.  GolL,  Miaaoun  Umv. 

WiHoughby... 

isa. 

fi 

lyb 

.S7 

Colombia.... 

9Sl.... 

ab,Google 
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'  Army  Officers. 


?*r. 

.„„,„ 

^^.. 

SK«V.«.. 

ibroMh 

hurss. 

Sank  aiul  Classfiicalioii  of  Oflicers. 

1 

^ 

i 

r 

9 

& 

1 

3 

h 

i 

Is 

Is 

t 

^s 

^s 

nI 

i 

1 

■s 

3  c 

'3 

1  g 

■5 

lg 

1 

Z 

ll 

i 

SI 

i 

11 

1 

Ml,  r  Creneral 

»woo 

15 

S90 

3 

824 

4 

$63  00 

S376  00 

Aid  dc  camp  besides  pay  of  Lieulenant 
Bnzndier  GeaersI 

AdjiiIaiK  General-Coloael 

24  00 
104  OO 

38  00 
246  50 

12 

72 

3 

24 

■3 

"46 '56' 

SO  01 

1 

s 

1S3  00 

"e 

'ah' 

24 

"2 

"33' 06' 

60  0( 

4 

34 

3 

24 

2 

141  00 

"          "                     —Captain 

80  00 

24 

16  50 

98  50 

Inapeclor  General— Colonel 

WOO 

6 

36 

24 

9 

33  00 

183  00 

lOiOO 

12 

34 

46  50 

346  50 

90  00 

54 

33  00 

183  00 

75  00 

5 

30 

24 

33  00 

169  00 

Qaartermaster— Major 

60  00 

4 

24 

3 

24 

a 

33  00 

14100 

SDOO 

i 

24 

8 

1 

16  50 

98  SO 

AssisliiDtrommisRarvGen— Lt  Colonel 

90  00 

24 

33  00 

183  00 

75  00 

5 

30 

24 

33  00 

162  00 

60  00 

4 
4 

ai 

3 

24 

3 

33  00 

141  00 

«                                  — Captoin 

50  00 

98  50 

Asgislant  Commisaary  beaides  pay  of  Lt 
Pavmaster  General,  fe  500  per  aunuu. 

SO  00 

208  33 

Paymasier 

60  00 

4 

24 

1 

8 

^ 
2 

33  60' 

135  00 

SoiKeoa  Genera),  gj^OOper  annum 

208  33 

60  00 

33  06 

149  00 

Surgeons  of  less  than  ID  year<>  aorvice 

60  00 

4 

8 

33  00 

12.5  00 

As«islani  vuigeons  of  10  yeara  aemee 

50  OO 

48 

16  50 

123  50 

AsSHtanL  Surgeons  of  5  years  «ervice 

50  00 

M 

5 

1 

irgo 

9S50 

AssistuntSui^onaoElessUiBiiSy  Herviee 

33  33 

* 

24 

1 

^ 

1 

10  5B 

81  83 

Colone! 

90  00 

6 

Jt) 

3 

24 

9 

183  DO 

Lieulaoant  Colonel 

7')  00 

30 

34 

33  00 

162  00 

Mb  or 

fill  on 

i 

24 

33  00 

14100 

Oaplaiii 

24 

1 

1 

16  50 

98  50 

Finsl  Lieutenant 

33  3J 

4 

24 

1 

S 

16  50 

8183 

Second  Lieutenant 

33  33 

4 

24 

1 

8 

1 

16  50 

8183 

Moi;htbj>  Deaooobs 

Colonel 

90  00 

e 

3 

34 

f3  00 

133  00 

Lieutenant  Oolonei 

75  00 

5 

30 

3 

"i 

2 

33  00 

162  00 

Major 

60  00 

i 

24 

34 

i 

33  00 

141  00 

Captain 

50  0( 

i 

21 

16 

16  50 

106  50 

Fu^t  Lieutenant 

16 

89  83 

33  3i 

16 

I 

16  50 

SB  S3 

Adjutant  besides  pay  of  Lieutenant 

10  00 

10  00 

AETIUaiRY— IhfahTRT 

Colonel 

75  00 

6 

36 

3 

24 

31  00 

166  00 

60  00 

5 

30 

3 

34 

31  00 

Maior 

50  00 

4 

3 

31  00 

139  00 

40  00 

15  50 

79  50 

First  Lieutenant 

15  50 

69  50 

Second  Lieulenant 

95  00 

24 

1 

15  50 

64  30 

Adjutant  beside  pay  ot  Lieutenant 

10  OO 



1 

-1. 

18  00 
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3.— MILITARY  eBOQRAPHIGAL   DIVISIONS. 

( )  General  Order),  No.  40,  3Ut  August,  I 


i,  N9«-HaidiKhlre,  Vsni 


DepiirliiKBl  No,  3— Michijtan,  Wiscom 

DepenmeM  So.  3— Ne>-Vork,  Nnw-Je 

l^aetrnatt No.A, — Vir^iain,  NorLb  C 

(part.) 

a.  WESTERN  DIVISION— TliD  coimtry  wiul  oF  a.  lino  i 


oalh  of  S!l°  N.  kl,  ai 


STATES. 

i 
1 

1. 

11 

s  1 
Jo 

e2-| 

f- 

B 

1 

IS 

13C 
5t 
SB 

at 

19 
36 
32 
10 
15 
25 
44 
91 
31 

37 

5J 
33 

!i 

135 
101 
98 
102 
4fi 
70 
79 
115 
317 
110 

540 
333 
96 
524 
57 
992 
3,204 
435 
1,52J 

544 
1,336 
657 
452 
746 
67) 

85£ 

463 
566 

1.659 
1,228 

426 

SOI 
37 

983 
3,953 
1,476 
6,054 

364 
1.76S 

3!449 
3,026 
2,212 
S,173 
542 
343 
2,644 
3,601 

2!l54 

3,320 
1,606 

I.08f 

1,32^ 
7,647 
1,983 
7,797 
447 
2,397 
6,633 
4,267 
2,598 
3,092 
2,978 
781 
B25 
3,607 
4,873 
2,051 
2,861 

42,345 
98,033 
95,271 
32,827 
15,663 
56,395 

157,897 
37,183 

263,89( 

44',407 
114,703 
75,131 
52,107 
54.320 
58,358 
14,027 
35.259 
67,645 
88,103 
174,404 
51,059 

29,639 
95,839 
23,915 

165,544 

46,864 
121,336 

?^r?::::::::::::::::::::: 

54,704 
57,312 

90,975 
176,445 
53,913 
83,234 

9! 
3 

94 

as 

148 

14 

790 
310 
332 
95 

2,990 
762 

2,ue 

50S 

3,919 
1,109 
2.674 
620 

57,081 
16,023 
58,212 
11,502 

17,137 

J 
746 

2,374 

16,392 

126 
68 

50.945 

'S 

5,034 
1,153 

1,704,842 

5,223 

1,949 

Tolal ..— 

70,453 

1.858,534 

.db,Google 


IV.-STATISTICS   OF  THE  SATI. 

—Vessels  op  Wak  of  the  United  States  Navy. 


Name  and  Ilule. 

Where  and  when 
built. 

Name  and  Rale. 

Where  and  when 

Shtps   flkfLMe 

-11 
une 

7< 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 

54 
44 

44 
44 
44 
44 

44 
44 
44 
44 

36 

20 

20 
20 
20 

ao 

20 
20 
SO 
20 
20 
90 
30 

20 
20 

Philadelphia         1837 
Philadelphia         1815 
Washington         1819 
New  York             1820 

Gooport,  Va           J  8,0 

BoBton 
Norfolk 

backett  s  Harbor 
Challestowil         18]<) 

BotUm                   1814 

Philadelphia        1797 
Boalon                   170/ 
Washmgton         18S1 
Do                     1825 
Do                     1836 
Pjrlamouth           1841 
Boston                 184" 
New  York            1842 

forl^modth 
New  lork 
Norfolk 

Baltimore            1717 

Captured  1812  ro  > 

built  m  1836         J 

Portemoatli          1842 
Charleston     8     0) 

90  rebuilt  1820  ( 
New  York             1826 
Boaton                 1826 

Do                      1837 
New  York            1898 

Washmgton         1S2R 
Boaton                   1837 
New  York            1837 
Portsmonth           1843 
BoBtOQ                   1843 
Waahingtoa          1844 
Norfolk                1844 
New  Yoik            1846 
Phdidelphia        1  4h 

Ontano                    18 
Decatur                      16 
Prebie                        li 

Marion                       1( 
Dale                        16 

Bngs—d 
Boxer                      10 
Dolphin                   10 
Porpoise                  10 

Perry                      10 

"ehDoners—f 
Pint                            C 
Wave                          ) 
Phenij.                        ( 
Oc  ka  hy  e 

Bomto                          1 
Reefer                       I 
Pettel                        1 

ffitna                         ] 
Hecla                        1 
Blectra,  Ordnance     ) 
ttansp  ,t  I 
SleOTaeTs—lS 
Missiaaippi             "10 
Futon '^'^                  4 
Umon                        4 
Princeton                     9 
Miohigao                  1 

£?■'         I 

Scoarge 

General  Taylor 

Water  Witch 

Engmeei 

Store  Sh^«,dBnes-6 

Relief                       6 

Gne                              8 

SSS..      '. 

Baltimore... 
New- York... 

..1813 
-1839 

Colambaa 

Ohio 

NoMli  GaroliuB 

Delaware 

AlBbama. 

New  OrleauB 
Vermont 

Pn-gcUe,  UlCla, 
ITluted  &t3.iaB 

Boston 

..1839 
.-1839 

New-York... 

Boalon 

Do 

..1336 
..1S36 

..1842 

Transferred  from 

War  Department, 

Purchased 

ColDmbia 

Coiwress 

Rantan 

Santee 

Sabine 

St   Lawrence 

Fngatt,  ^iClass 

Constellation 

Macedonian 

Purchased... 

..1846 

Do.     ,., 
Philadelphia. 

.-1846 
..1841 

fsloops  of  if'ar — 
Saralogi 
John  Adams 

Vmoeunes 

Warren, 

Falmouth 

Fau^eld 

Vandalm. 

at  LoniB 

Levant 
Portamonth 
Plymouth 
St  Maiya 

Albany 
GrtnoaiitowQ 

Norfolk..  - - 
Brie,Pa:..... 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
PurchasSf.... 

-1842 
..1843 
..1844 

-1846 

Do 

-1846 

TransfdfmWarDep. 

Washington 1B45 

Purchased. 

Philadelj>hia..'..1836 

Baltimore 1813 

New-York 1825 

Norfolk 1845 

Purchased 1846 

Do.     ......1846 
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2.— OFFICBBS   OP  THE    JAVT. 


LlEUtE NANUS. 

Surgeons.... 
Passed  Assisi 

Assistant  Sukeeobs i...  36 

Pursehs 64 

Chaplains 22 

Pass  En  Midshipken 181 


Masters 

PbOPEBSORS  of  MATBEStATICS 

Teachers  of  Naval  Schools 
Boatswains 


3.— PAY  at   TIE  HAT!. 


LiecTESANTS,  command 

on     h     d  ty 


ofthefl    t 

ftt  navy  yaids,  fi_c 


of  the  fl    t 
4th  5  years 
at  navy  y    1    5>! 


:ons,  &c.,  at  navy  yards,  &c....J2,250 

inseaservioo 2,400 

of  the  fleet 2,700 

:o  AsBiSTANT  Sdrgeons. 

rAHT  StrBBEONB .waiting 

orders 650 


aftor  paswng,  &c B50 

at  sea  Eifter  paSBing 1,200 

at  navy  yards .  950 

do.        afterpassing...  1,150 

FUKSERB. 

Chaflain-s.  in  sea  service 1,200 

Do.                on  leave,  i&c BOO 

Passed  Midshifheh,  on  duty 750 

Do.                      waitmg  orders  600 

MiDBHiFUEK,  inseaaervioe 400 

Do.              on  other  duty .  350 

Do.              on  leave,  &c 300 

Masters, 

of  shmof  the  line  at  sea..  1,100 


Do. 


nlee 


I,  &c .. 


750 


of  Mathematics 1,200 

Teaokers  at  naval  schools,  &o 480 

Boatswains,  "j  of  a  ship  of  the  line..  750 

Gdnbers,          1  of  a  frigate 600 

OARFEirTEBS,    fonotherdnty 500 

Sailmakebs,  jonleai^,&o 360 


4.— THE  MAKING  C0HP8. 

The  MariTie  Coi-ps  lias  the  organization  of  a  brigade,  aud  numbers  now  7^  cominissloned 
officers,  aiid  2,320  noa-commisaioned  oiiicers,  mnsicians,  and  priTates,  in  ail,  2,305  men. 
The  pay  and  allowances  of  the  offioers  of  the  ciariae  corps  are  iho  aime  as  those  of  officers 
nf  the  sBjne  grades  in  tlie  in&ntry  of  the  ai'my,  except  the  adjutant  and  inspector,  who 
have  the  same  pay  and  aUowances  as  the  paymaster  of  the  marines.  The  manna  corps  is 
—'-'-'■'  W  the  laws  and  reaulalJons  of  the  navy,  except  when  detached  for  se""""  "■^''^  •■— 


,.K 


It  of  the  Uuitell  Stati 


ab,Google 


v.— STATISTICS  OP  COMMERCE  AHD  NAtlSiTIOH, 

EXPORTS  ANI>  IMPORTS, 
■md  to  the  Uniiei  Slates/rom  the  1st  day  of  JuJy,  [3JG,  to  Ike  30 


!    If 

XPOBTS- 

DOMESTl 

...„ 

... 

'Ti^ 

"TJt' 

l«^ar 

™™ 

4:- 

-i^Jbie 

S      r 

s 

i 

~|©305 

~SWTm3 

133  352 

3.   S"edeuttDiNorway 

3  3no 

30151 

391147 

4.    Swedish  Wett  lud  M 

a.a8 

12,935 

297 

62(i7 

8a,a09 

"10 

388,184 

3,326 

15.851 

7    HatneTown, 

1,06909^ 

44550 

1,5(P655 

4  063,418 

6469 

195  1« 

46598 

SnOS" 

1748 

661686 

10    DuuhBsttlndlffi 

91902 

il    DuKh  Weet  lodlei 

9»a 

12,123 

15  9-1 

217216 

la  DucKGiusns 

1981 

1291 

43,840 

13    Boigiuni 

100311! 

308  691 

16994 

3,874367 

14.   EuBtand 

1  14E^13! 

11933  7^ 

8,055,148 

114e 

70!S3m 

IS.   Bcolud 

49391 

SS 

382,824 

3015,460 

18.    t  Bland 

44  3S 

30.701 

B,«B5,3S8 

I32976B9 

n    Sbnliar 

ii,m 

H6S11 

2,817 

336 

385380 

JW 

35  096 

19    lbiU,diE.«Ii.d™ 

S»7183 

»>    Cope  of  Good  Hop.. 

505 

21    Hfii  tiu< 

196 

288? 

38015 

93.   dadrdiH 

114111 

33289 

89,773 

3,«l 

"61378 

24.   B't^'auiia 

2'!-,6S7 

IB     B    ll>bW«   Indlas 

1457  052 

36    E  t  hAme   can  Colon  8> 

17991 

145__0ei 

26  46 

663  502 

17  420385 

2^730 

1 1-2,146 

S)    FenchAf  «iiPo  ts 

5491 

30       BOUFbOD 

11M6 

i383 

5J,5S7 

31    P«  chWBtlndte. 

884 

160  Si: 

26.30 

462 

59,64 

34   French  Guiana 

I.94' 

3888 

ASl'l 

33.    Spa  D  OD  thfi  Altnntin 

31170^1 

365  96 

S4    Spain  on  Hoditern 

1(114,9^ 

1183340 

35.    Tane    SgandCanims. 

449 

36    HanUlaaidnimipliiei 

130 

99 

87     Cnba                       "^ 

303,551 

296  65' 

6, 00-1617 

1  s;£-"'"'-"" 

3J4J' 

025079 

1111 

259- 

9  61i 

^393 

«     FayolandolherAMeB 

is: 

"nl 

9  466 

43     ll^ 

7*56 

T8J 

12,60' 

3,350 

211^ 

108022 

14     ffadlnia 

194  79 

45.    Solly 

6893 

46     TIeBle  and  AuHlriaa  Ports 

1    75385 

47    Tn  luy  Levant,  &c 

6ij70 

48.   Hay 

22  901 

239  9B6 

•^64'> 

19  898 

39  668 

"9  85' 

299  S41 

60    CentalRopnb.  of  Ame  Ina. 

73  23« 

SI     N««  G  an/da 

12,011 

53,856 

16  W 

oim 

2,iili6  938 

W.   Umgusy 

88,911 

3  056 

55    A  (jenUnaRepubHo. 

4  3J. 

1 '3,954 

68.   Cd  II 

33,037 

10  462 

32  4i; 

324 

1481347 

51    Pbt. 

841' 

19^978 

08.    Ecuador 

313 

59     CI  na 

373 

flO.   Wa>   iDd  OB  gener  lly 

2036 

6      Sou  h  America  gena  allj 

1701 

10  56; 

6a.   A.ke™rally 

LIS 

64.    S  SB  ,%  Paci^o  Onean 

4139 

\m 

^OT1 

50 

3631 

^ 

™!8? 

TMal           .      .      S 

53.4I'(84 

3605  896 

36133  811 

18  096  54 

IWWI 

7isr^ 

10  63-464 
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2,  IMPORTS  FROM  FOREIGN  CO0NTRIE8. 


<,_,. 

5  tvmtl    ie4< 

7m™rts,ie46-Tt 

».. 

1    Eiiisia 

$'i61  JTS 

J369,795 

924,673 

a    PniMia 

3    Sweden  and  Norway 

2<»1  154 

322,544 

613,698 

4    Danish  West  Indiea 

184  248 

602.500 

846,748 

5    Hanae  Towns 

1)  7<»'>a 

3,064,263 

3,692,185 

6    Holland 

(76  j"6 

870,633 

1,247,269 

7   DnechEaslIndiee 

S™  364 

304,618 

894,932 

a   Dutch  West  Indies 

195  354 

173,684 

279,038 

9   Dutch  aniaiia 

l~54a 

41,813 

59,335 

10  Belgiam 

11  Ellwand 

314  339 

634,036 

948,335 

15  5,8  727 

49,591,647 

65,170,374 

12   SoJlland. 

^45  472 

1,491,542 

1,837,014 

18    I.  eland 

27  922 

563,318 

590,240 

14   Gibraltar 

8  060 

18,909 

96:969 

IS    British  East  Indies 

f  61  570 

989,887 

1,646,457 

16  Oape  of  Good  Hope 

17  British  Hojiduraa 

*0  871 

15,170 

36.041 

63^96 

197,232 

18    BntisbCaiaoa 

3  875 

15,250 

19,125 

19    Bntiah  West  Indies 

349  824 

598,108 

947,932 

20   British  Ampncan  Coloiijea 

955  926 

1,388.001 

2,343,927 

21    France  on  the  Atlantic 

10  173  159 

13,726,917 

83,399,076 

S3    France  on  the  Mediterranean 

472  187 

529,578 

1,081,765 

23   French  West  Indies 

60  571 

90,795 

151,366 

S4   MiqueloDandFietichfichenes 

162 

273 

435 

95   French  Guiam 

41,179 

47,755 

26   Spain  on  tha  AtianWe 

1  2  138 

122,570 

274.708 

3'»7  897 

618,654 

1,016,661 

28    Teneiifle  and  other  Canaiies 

44  503 

17,361 

61,364 

29    ManillaandPbillipme  Islands 

65  215 

428,841 

491,656 

30   CuhB 

2  S37  693 

9,557,174 

13,394,867 

31    Other  Spanish  West  India  Islands 

261  416 

1,872,513 

2,141,929 

32  Portugal 

33  Madeiia 

277  777 

5,553 

95  09- 

760 

95,857 

3  (    Fayal  and  other  Azores 

I')9bl 

14,600 

34,564 

35   CapedeVerds 
'>&   Italy 

l-O 

2.279 

9,399 

41^321 

864,715 

1,979,936 

37    Sicily 

170  894 

380,094 

560,988 

38   Tiieste 

9S040 

89.301 

187.341 

39   Tariiey 

30(  75) 

970,959 

577,710 

40    Hajd 

970,551 

1,391,580 

41    Meiico 

481,749 

746.818 

43   Central  Eepubhc  of  America 

(.5  900 

14,681 

80,581 

43    New  Grenada 

69  885 

86,769 

156,654 

44   Venezuela. 

04  116 

1,322.496 

45   Brazil 

2  740 167 

4,355!993 

7,096.160 

46    Oraguay 

99  965 

83,845 

119310 

47  AigeatineRepuHu 

48  ChUi 

104 199 

137.010 

241,209 

487  702 

1,229,201 

1,716,903 

49    Fera 

■il6B54 

79,369 

396,223 

50   Chma. 

1722  3u4 

3,860,989 

5,533,343 

70  537 

937 .844 

52   Afnca  generally 

288  i"Z 

391.619 

559,343 

53    South  Seas  Eind  Pacific  Ocf^i 

40a?4 

3,764 

44,588 

54    Sandwich  Manda 

21,039 

91,039 

55   Sonlh  Amenca generally 

10,500 

10,500 

56   Demnark 

475 

57   Bardiuia. 

987 

937 

%ii  lb  ill 

$101,581,528 

Total  for  J  ,ai  endiu^  June  30, 1 


,d  by  Google 


3.— FAIUE  OF  EXPORTS 

D  MANUPACTURK  OF  THE  UNITED  S' 


Msksties— 

Pickled  fish,  or  river  fieheiies,   (Ivarring 

136,221 
1,170,659 

S3,468,03S 

Prodiscta'^'Wood^ 

' 

Staves,  shingles,  boards,  hewn  timber. 

tl,S49.91] 

3*2,781 
23,270 

95,355 

Naval  stores,  tai*,  pilch,  roun  &  turpentine 

759,221 

5,184,463 

P    diet     fA    mal~ 

131003 

B  tt        d   1   esB 

P    k  (p   kled  )  h  CO    1   d  1      h 

6  63D  84 

77  35! 

Sh    p 

29  10( 

V  glail    F    d— 

11  113  0  - 

Wheat 

eowaic 

Fl 

6  13    811 

I  dan     m 

14  1        1 

II       Ml 

4  101  3    i 

Rj   meal 

By        ts,      d  amall              d  pulse 
Bisriut        li  pb  ead 

1  600  962 

556    66 

109  062 

Appl 

3    061 

3  605  896 

7  070  3  6 

e8  18     130 

T  b 

4    086 

C  tt 

3  41    S48 

W    1 

AUolh      Ag    call     alP    d    l~ 

Sp 

I   i^ 

10 

I      49J 

ja 

3431816 

Ijeathec  boots  and  ahoea ...,,..-...„  .... 

ab,Google 


-  ■    ,  ^^  ■ — 

S81,3a0 
3,3J5,909 
3,794 
108,132 
338,275 

^25,700 
75,3G9 
59,536 

16l!527 

er,78i 

68,114 
6.18,950 
403,110 

37,054 
1M,8I7 

63,R39 
92!l,773 
2i)3,(in9 
124,324 
1,653 

83,397 

lfi5>93 

$— 

SEtddlery 

Wax... 

4,613,597 

'477 

47il01 
17,096 

2,9C7 
615 

2,150 
39,356 

2,443 
17,431 
le,997 
44,751 
88,731 
54,n5 

71^155 
6,363 
13,694 
11,220 

62^620 

26!959 
5,370 
17.633 
43,333 

Flai  and  hemp- 

bags  and  all  olher  manufactures  of. . . 

Umbrollaa  and  paraaolB 

gold  and  sUver,  and  gold  leaf. 

1,103,984 
1,199,376 

124,931 

Articlea  not  enumerated— 

M       f    tued 

2,308.266 
326,800 

Sir>0,637,464 
8.0  [1.158 

I.           m                  totli9army,fraraMew-Tork. 

GradT    al ..... 

$153,643,633 

ab,Google 


(^BSBUeES  AJB  CIIAMBCES. 


=^- ——    DiiiH^it^ ""^ 

EUTHANCES. 

Clk 

B.,NCEa. 

86S 

11 

5 

43 
S 
200 
2 
44 
250 
IS 
125 

"a 

9 
9 
9S 

85 

78 
34  . 
33 
5 
40 

S 

236 
565 

ao6 

525 
111 
836 

24 
821 

3 

IBi 
2 

117 
13 
10 
4 
11 
5 
Q7e 

lOS 
114 
40 

139 

1,075 

10 

112 

5 
42 

u;339 

70,504 

92 

3,343 

l:Si 

2,436 
10,736 

1,000 

28,265 

113 

4,409 
69,014 

1664 

8;a8s 

30,539 

33542fi 

S,906 

783 

33! 

9,81S 

14^34 

14,108 

4,08b 

5,r'2') 

616 

13,70" 

13  .iJ^ 
1,302 
2^317 

45,4^3 

161  .ans 

78;il5 
88,923 
115,C9a 
21,379 
256^0 
2,814 
8S3,t>68 
2,663 

'679 

1^77 

m,0b5 

51b 
13.131 
42,162 

4,m 

18,312 

1,710 

1,19 

JDl 

'dJO 

48,'602 
5,950 

15.045 
465 

59,T>S 

402,536 

1,363 

12,653 
3;552 

36,160 

9,2ns 

19,1S7 

877 
13 

103 
95 
53 

299 

368 
29 
117 
311 
2,060 
114 
8 

136 
6 

14 

14 

18 

10 
13 

563 
204 
547 
519 

21 
3,401 

683 

20 
663 

13 

->35 

81 
5 

14 

I'i 
3(18 

1^5 

134 
1138 

120 
21 
208 

21 
14^70 

19,333 

15,992 

9,300 

3,753 

5,518 

675 

378 

4,565 

5,192 

1,962 

5,168 

78,269 

83,744 

117,547 

355,465 

6.963 

169,930 

2,421 

17,787 

53.250 

384 

1,964 

91,286 

4,935 

14,120 

3,247 

300 

5,704 

Total ......... 

3,321,705 

ab,Google 


§.— ENTBISCBS  IXD  CiliARASCES. 

Cquntbies. 

Em^ANOHS. 

Cl 

ABJKCES. 

48 

1 

91 
18 
102 
22 
123 
300 

1,341) 
161 
3S3 
16 

24 

S05 

57 

4S 

6,834 

38 

lie 

103 
10 
13 
1,405 
S4S 

n 

111 
14 
10 
13 
18 

13 

4 
19 
21 

4 

227 

4 
58 

lie 

22 

6,801 

073 

14,189 

"717 
26,798 
35,855 
6,5^ 
14,699 
4,180 
43,480 
110,456 

752,333 
63,567 
117,269 

221 

"675 

113,773 

9,159 

6,592 

1,170,956 

154^363 
14,844 
22,442 
1,491 

19,191 
23,720 
2,445  ■ 
5.816 
944,014 

5^385 

l!899 

167 

30.377 

3,91.'5 

5,134 
6,014 
8,400 

2^530 
13,913 
65,840 
693 
4,378 
8,508 
019 

'550 

1,0S1 
12,247 

T28 
39,042 
3,M6 
3,015 

J9 

10 
11 

14 
36 
22 
120 
193 

'ni 

815 
48 
5 
SO 

8 
813 
96 
55 
6,776 
3 
344 
61 
153 
12 
24 

3) 
96 
5 

1,516 

177 

19 

23 

8 

55 

10 

204 
10 
21 
23 

1 
1 

43 
5 
6 

2,531 

■?'!tS 

JI99 
11,430 

2;237 
4,322 
8,262 

30,459 

448 
11,570 
9,371 

33,066 
5,175 
11,395 
■   1,978 
2,284 

Atlantic  Ocean, WhoUngVesaeU 

Total 

14,^9 

3^21,70i- 

14,370 

3^78,808 

ab,Google 


UNITBB   STATES   COMMERCE,    &C. 


1 

i 

1 

i  i  ii.lHlsgs.is  HUsi  s  s-ssMsi 

i 

1 

pflflliPlifiilnl 

1 

$445,745 
13,150 

18,1891238 
301,075 
971,870 

71,084,393 

8,843',773 

3,92b|643 

35,049 

333,091 

136,433 

1,901.911 

147,314 

103,180 

80,493 

7,437,995 

81 

1,256 

167,195 

88,981 

26,956 

37,369 

966 

20,087 

i 

2 

i 
s 

- 

h 

$1,634,203 

1,690 

514,998 

11,943,469 

199,369 

599,193 

49,844,368 

19,138 

8,544,391 

935,459 

9,769,944 

194,969 

5,658,374 

284,919 

10,431,517 

5,712,149 

1,810,538 

9.054,539 

49,051,633 

7"78",944 

33,795 
52,100 

1 

5 

i 

1 

1 

Si=lil|Si.i_J.;E|.|. 

I   i|      1    g  is  :S  ,-  :-  :|  1  :  :  ,  :  :  1  , 

1 

ss  .3  ,  .Bis  i  .1  J  .s  ,s 

! 

J 

l:|f|:|:||nS:|:::i:::: 

1 

1 
1 

1 

$1,614,071 

1,407 

331,985 

'l9i;434 

598,702 

44,816,480 

18,438 

8,363,311 

935,459 

9,632.360 

194.269 

5,645,668 

10,428;i4S 
5,719,149 
1,808,177 
9,054,530 

41,788,303 

778,944 

9"3",795 
52,100 

s 

4^ 

p|S|}|||||||||||^,|||; 

2 

5 

1  :3-i|;SsSI5i:iiiS       s  IS 

i 

liilllillllliiillJilliliil 

1 

ab,Google 


7.— inSiGE  EaPLOYED  IN  BJIBD  STAHS  IfiADE,  184H 


AMPB        N 

lORE  ON. 

""i^isr 

c1»s 

Cre\ 

To^^^. 

For  ItDdB 

Don  trade 

Tonnage. 

1  NsirYo  k. 

TWJM 

3,375,15s 

50158 

JS 

THune 

13  dlatuma 

609 

18,030 

77,388 

l5G«Hgla 

ai  KawJwwy 

B3 

Toal 

99,34 

a,ioi.a  9 

,83»,04'i 

64,36* 

l,'>20,31f 

6,160,750 

OP  THE  UNITED  S 


y  SUCCESSIVE  YEAES. 


onnagaempbyadin  the 


58.K11    '. 
65,044   . 


796,211 
938,779 


79Mfie 


1,891940 


'  3a,ni 

82,315 
7^868 


111^031 
1 149.997 
1211,330 


,d  by  Google 


8.— STATISTICS  OP  SBIP  BUILDING  IJV  TEE  UNITED  STATES. 
:lt  in  lS4b  7 


Sas 

«bpe 

B,. 

8h 

Soo  saud 

8  «a,ne  . 

elH  b" 

Maine 

s 

10 

RIodelsUnd 

;< 

3 

1 

10 

0 

1 

4 

New  York 

■jR 

1  -^ 

1 

KewJersev 

?0 

1'/ 

1 

1  1 

Soolh  Carolina 

Ih 

Tenneseee 

Kentucky 

1 

i 

FlordB. 

Michigan. 

TlaJ 

IBS 

6S 

a2 

1    S 

J    SUCCESSIVE    VEARS. 


—             — — - — — 





Sloopa  and 

Toloivo.. 

Tnial 

Saws 

tihfH 

B  - 

^''alb^ls 

Steanen 

S    iB  hu  1 

1815 

136 

224 

680 

274 

114  624 

1S16 

1"2 

494 

1403 

131  6Be 

1317 

34 

5o3 

^04 

1073 

K    9' 

181S 

13 

a> 

4"8 

3;>'' 

sng 

62  m 

819 

13 

473 

"42 

850 

71417 

ff'O 

60 

301 

11" 

d34 

47  7R4 

8' I 

43 

sq 

24S 

107 

11b16 

8^3 

131 

168 
16j 

1 

6"" 

75  116 
71007 

824 

5h 

166 

26 

7bl 

90  399 

10 

33 

194 

114  9J7 

8^6 

71 

4S 

■"7 

45 

LOP 

12r  138 

jS 

1;>3 

461 

41 

3b 

934 

104  342 

8^R 

73 

lO-, 

474 
4S. 

I9C 

13 

f84 
78 

08  375 
7  095 

25 

103 

^7 

637 

IS  094 

831 

72 

^ 

34 

811!' 

83Q 

143 

100 

14119 

833 

144 

109 

18d 

llbS 

ISl  6''6 

SSI 

T 

D4 

497 

160 

65. 

937 

118  3^0 

1U 

aO 

1(10 

30 

j07 

#46  238 

836 

Q3 

bl 

144 

164 

124 

890 

113  6  7 

837 

517 

135 

943 

83R 

flO 

113  i3j 

83 

431* 

125 

6d9 

840 

37t 

-•Q4 

64 

118  309 

841 

114 

101 

157 

78 

7f2 

118  893 

8t3 

IIG 

Jl 

404 

117 

1021 

U9  083 

813 

34 

13B 

173 

48' 

*63C1 

S44 

73 

47 

04 

279 

163 

7rfl 

10s  337 

341 

124 

■^7 

3'" 

34" 

183 

103S 

147  018 

846 

10(1 

5"B 

353 

'>2j 

1420 

18,S20 

847 

151 

16S 

6B9 

392 

198 

1598 

S42TJ'> 

ab,Google 


TL— STITISTICS  { 

'  Mail  Service   for 


THE  POST  OFFICE.  3i 

HE    YGAK    ENUINU    JuNE    30,    1846. 


-— 

al  Tranapor 

alioD. 

Slates  and 
Territucies, 

Length 
Soutea. 

Total 
tatton. 

Mode  not 

In 

Railroad 

and 

Steamhoat. 

Total  Cost 

spseilied. 

Coaches. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

-    Miles. 

Miles, 

JSame 

3,955 

754,728 

258,870 

70,824 

1,114,422 

140,791 

343,684 

400,264 

705,348 

25,409 

Vennont 

J,530 

380,696 

727,724 

26,723 

Masaachuaetta 

3,613 

376.980 

811,626 

799,204 

1,910.810 

105,898 

Rhode  Island 

74,880 

30,264 

Connecticut 

1.788 

363,896 

156,936 

311,176 

733,008 

43,863 

New  Yoik 

1^,304 

1,812,529 

1,678,318 

1,453,653 

4,944,499 

237,918 

NewJersey 

2,091 

106,097 

404,456 

229588 

733,841 

58,850 

PennBylvama 

10,976 

902,060 

1,603,056 

359,916 

9,864,332 

155,304 

Mainland 

a,351 

238,956 

302,276 

391,768 

923,000 

138,679 

110.02 

1,048,260 

S57.177 

515,113 

3,420,549 

193,586 

582,524 

666,952 

337,273 

1,586,748 

lf3,557 

Booth  Caralma 

4.605 

366.548 

421,220 

1,017,088 

117,959 

a: 

5.782 

475,566 

150,162 

86,216 

173,861 

87,984 

348,061 

44,909 

Ohio 

11,337 

1,569,496 

617,344 

3,098,419 

166,954 

Micni^ii 

4,073 

334,384 

300,456 

195,313 

830,152 

48,288 

1,912,576 
1,884,534 

Ilhno!« 

8,473 

563,262 

1,285,496 

35,778 

195,991 

302,104 
174,408 

15,691 

1,4U9 

110^344 
576,072 

UisBoun 

4E7.400 

473,616 

Kantacky 

7,613 

570,448 

655,794 

1,056,016 

2,282,188 

125,850 

6,906 

622,076 

704,292 

1,336,368 

91,160 

6,798 

607,684 

650,936 

1*97,764 

1,456,354 

237,413 

MlBfll3Sippi 

4,361 

484,328 

318,240 

28,704 

881,272 

95,109 

4,458 

438,413 

105,456 

590,668 

56,264 

a,808 

225,216 

7,488 

365,960 

42,670 

Total........* 

149,679 

14,179,553 

15,537,033 

7,781,828 

37,393,414 

Cost. 

S629,018 

$1,164,590 

3870,570 

a,665.079t 

•  Add  Texas,  3,186  miles ;  in  all,  159,865  miles, 
t  Also,  BKpenees  of  mail  agencies,  |43,406;  service  ii 
makmg  in  aU  $2,716,673. 


Texas,  from  Feh.  16, 1846,  ^9,1! 


Number  of  Post-Offi 

«..  Sfc,  ai 

various  periods. 

, 

'pott" 

Revonus  of 

Amount  paid  for 

Offles 

Roads. 

D^parmen. 

p^Xl";," 

^ZCa 

Mllea. 

Dollars. 

DoUara. 

Dollars. 

1,875 

37,935 

32,140 

8,198 

92,981 

13,207 

117.803 

903 

20,817 

280,804 

213.994 

198,644 

31,078 

431,373 

377,367 

"300 

36,406 

551,684 

405,969 

149,438 

327,966 

3  000 

43,748 

1,043,065 

748,191 

941,901 

487,779 

72,499 

1,160,996 

782,435 

5  6-7 

94,052 

1,306,535 

1,299,043 

411,183 

785,646 

3  450 

115,176 

1,850,583 

1,933,708 

595,934 

183 

10    70 

112,774 

2,993,356 

2,757,350 

9.i5,418 

1.719,067 

IS40 

13  468 

155.739 

4,539,265 

4,759,110 

1,038,925 

184 

14  183 

143,940 

4,289,842 

4,390,739 

1,409,875 

1846 

14  601 

152,865 

3,487,199 

4,084,297 

ab,Google 


va— THE   UNITED  STATES   BlIMT. 

Coinage  of  lite  Mint  of  the  United  States,  from  179^,  including  the  coinage 
of  the  Branch  Mints  from  the  commencement  of  their  operations,  in  18^. 


905,610  C 

213,235  ( 
817,760  ( 


284,365  D 
169,375  0 
501,435  0 


243,940  0 

258,615  0 

1,319,030  0 

189,325  0 


8370,633  80 
79,077  50 
12,591  45 
330,391  00 


634,3< 
707,376  00 
638,773  50 
603,340  C 
814,029  50 
630,951  50 


7,308  0 


1,140,000  0 
501,680  70 
325,763  4 

895'.550  00 

1,752,477  00 

1,564,58"  '" 

I    3,003,090  00 


No.  ofPJeeoa        Value. 

$453,541  80 

193,199  40 

135,534  20 

545,693  00 

645,906  6: 


34,422  83 
35,203  03 
13,844  94 
13,433  48 
5,260  00 
9,653  21 
13,090  00 
8,001  53 
15,660  0 
2,495  9 
10,755  0 
4,180  00 
3,578  30 


5,(78,760 
5,774,434 
8,097,845 


571,3; 
510,9; 


.  40 


1,815,409 
2,731,345 
2,905,88 


1,155,868  50 
1,108,740  95 
1,115,319  50 
1,102,275  60 

643,535  80 
30,483  00 
56,785  57 

647,367  50 
1,345,064  50 
1,425,335  00 
1,364,786  20 


1,858,297  00 
1,735,894  00 
2,110,679  35 


978,550  0 
3,954.370  0 
3,186,175  0 
4,135,700  0 
1,148,305  0 
1,809,595  0 
1,355,385  0 
1,675,303  5 
1,091,597  5 
1,834,170  5 
8,108,797  5 
5,438,330  0 


'  3,175,600  00 
I  3,579,000  00 
a,579,0( 
3,415,0( 
3,443,003  00 
3,606,100  00 
2,096,010  or 
3,333,243  Oi 


2,235,550 
1,373,200  OO 
2,553,580  OQ 


10,307,790 
11,637,643 
15,096,342 
13,719,3! 


3,399,898  OQ 
4,206,540  00 
3,576,467  61 
3,436,632  50 
3,240,321  17 
4,190,754  40 
11,967,830  70 
7,687,767  53 
5,663,595  54 
6,633,965  00 


i  50  69,053,014  00    1.083,774  53    315,339,616  123,430,32192 


,d  by  Google 
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3.— BAHIST    DEIOMIIillOll!. 


... 

..,B.- 

OiHEn  Sects. 

i 

"^ 

j 

i  £ 

1 

;S 

^ 

S 

1 

s 

1 

Kumbcr 

1 

Members 

? 

^ 

1 

1= 

^ 

1 

3 
•3 

£;:i 

l..l"^ 

i 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

Z' 

1 

Is  ssssss 

Maine 

V. 

^00 

"sis 

~^ 

si,m 

■a  -  °-=s.°-S"2-^ 

loa 

iPO 

15 

9,183 

30,088 

Khode  Inland 

6,943 

Lonneuiicul 

16,218 

Hew  Yorli 

730 

116 

jil  . 

PamiBjliWiia 

IS 

B 

Dekwjre 

33S 

1"  s 

Marylonrt 

23 

»-s 

Di9  of  Columbia 

-.3  ^ 

ViigHiiia 
NorUilarol.na 

K 

49B 

Is' 

so' 

W 

4,461 
S,81S 

ll  "SE  js 

Soulh   Carolina 

13 

389 

IBO 

43 

OT 

1 

«s  s 

Georgii 

288 

103 

S3 

11,603 

Bi>=- 

Ftonda 

3- 

Alabama 

=11 

15 

386 

% 

8 

1,679 

If|"sii5 

Texas 

a 

Arkansas 

8 

440 

240 

53 

w 

ii 

10,186 

lll" --I'd 

RentUGky 

344 

7,085 

Miwonn 

i 

334 

IBS 
US 

:6S 

i 

S 

4,336 

■ai  a       4s 

Michiean 
Wiaocain 
Io«a 

s 

40 

los 

^3 

: 

= 

- 

: 

189 

11    5«  -1 

ludiati  T«rrtory 

- 

mm 

OiegonTerrilory 

3 

~ 

iwi 

,— 

" 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

4M 

m 

67,B63 

In  conneclion  witU  the  two  flret  oftheiH  chnrcliea,  are  sereral  Taluable  sooieliea,  -m : 
1.  Thu  AiiiKaiofijr  Baptist  Missionaht  Union — Minsions  are  sustained  in  Europ^  A 
Africa,  and  Nortti  America.  In  KotioFK — France.  Denmark,  Prussia,  Germany  anil  Grei 
In  Asia — Barmah,  8iam,  Aasnm,  Chinnanil  HiDdoetan.  In  AraiOA—Among  the  liaasaf 
the  west  cOBBL  And  in  Niiiiis  Auehioa-~- Among  llie  (^ibwaa,  Ottawas,  Tusearo 
Shawsnes,  Stooltbridyea,  Delawaree  and  CherukeeB.    StiMHAKY— 16  Missions,  enibracin| 

id  Bo  schools.    ReceiiMs  Tor  the  year  ending  Isl  April,  1S46,  S113,619  94 


!,  Thi!  Ahkhioak 
15-6.  835.971  76p.  lesned  10,41 
i.  Tnv.  AmERicAN  Baptist  H 
ar  ending  April  1b1,  lSi6,  SJO, 


E  Mi 


— Oi^ank .^.,_ 

.4  Testaments. 

DiBTY. — Organized  1832. — Heoeipts  fbrlhe 

Employed  106  missionaries,  euppl^'lng  472  slatioiiB; 


ordained,  IS  AluiillHrioaemployMl  m  ,      .,  , -„ 

have  iirganized  SS4  churches,  and  ordained  430  miniaters. 
HirnLiCATio^  Sooiktv.— Organized  183!*.— BBCeipls  for  1S4B-8, 
ilished  45  bound  Tolumea  and  171  tracts. 

-Organized  1S43.— The  first  triennial  meelingwas 
.:„,..„-  w™-.-™,  M.-...-,,™  «11,735,  and  Ztomarffe 

14  Southern  States. 

lEBiniH  INDIAN  (Wisai.JN  ASSOCIATION  —Organized  1842.  Reoeipts  1B45-6,  $4,769 
ionariea,  of  which  9  are  ordained  preachers  laboring  among  !he  Poltawatarmes, 
viiees,  I'uscaroras,  Deiawares,  Siockbridgos,  Choolaws  and  Creeks.     Churches, 
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IIETHOBIST  IBNOIIIIIATIOIS. 


EPISOOPAL.* 

W.S.™., 

t< 

B 

2 

1 

ElBHOPS. 

COtlFEBEfCJES. 

1 

S 

■s 

Aj 

!■ 

1 

s 

^ 

a 

A 

E 

BaltiniDri.      Md 
Philadelpl  m.  Pa. 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Ptovidenee  B,  I 
New  England 

354 

19 
4 

z 

68,725 
50,123 
30156 

13,305 

iliii 

New-York... 
New  England 

St.  Lawrence 

Rochester 

Alleghany.... 

Miami 

Michigan 

Illinois. 

Wiaoonwn.... 

25 
35 

36 
49 
25 

1^300 
1,150 
8,716 
3,378 

«| 

K 

Veimcait. 
Troy           N  Y 

161 
81 

17 

46 

10^84 
7,953 
2SS27 

slill 

50 
8 

1,566 

Black  HiTSr,  do 

14S 

15,9r 

Oneida          do 

3fifL81 

27,30! 

g 

"0  435 

Piltflbursj.      Pk- 

43  05i 

f 

Ohio 

65  98! 

=  =  ;  = 

Michigan 
Indiana 
North  Indiana. 

ill 

3 

188 
309 
SfiT 

16,768 
38,630 
37,336 

^?li 

11 

RnckKlver 

MR- 

1B,SI! 

lilinoifl 

Total 

Kentooky 

tt7 

isl 

433 

E5,ai6 

G§ 

3330 

317 

4943 
14. 

639,541 

s 

gi 

St.  LoaiB,      Mo 

13; 

I3,e9( 

toniBYdle,    Ky 
Holswn          Te 

1B21C 

38  605 

?■ 

' 

16 

30,37! 

Isss 

^ 

4! 

9,06t 

Mempti«        Te 

ai 

soil: 

i"'" 

Honh  Carol  na 

r. 

S6,64t 

1 

Oeorgia 
Louisiana 
South  Carolina 

1 

15  949 
54  521 
8  044 

i" 

S 

1 

'^ 

■■' 

3 

^sm 

g 

«l 

Total 

143J 

BO 

"a:i 

455  S17 

:\h 

Gmnd  Total 

40( 

m 

7 

1004  758 

ma 

Tcmi.          b  o^a   'i   fl  4 

OTHER  CHURCHES. 


HEPORMI  D  METHODISTS 
ALBKIGHT  do 
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§.- 

CONGR 

EBATIONAl  DENOMINATIOHS 

OHXHODOX.* 

DHITARIAN,t 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

1 

M 
•s 

i 
1 

J 
1 

STATES. 

1 

■3 

1 

1 

i 

is 

1 

j 

i 
s 

i 

1 

111 
ill 

2(7 
256 

30 
188 
194 
130 

16 

94 
9 

75 

34 

473 
166 
239 
16 
IBl 
100 

las 

9 
15 

6 
50 

68 
26 

50,103 
17,504 
3S,3aO 

9,770 
33,790 
20,309 

6,719 
456 

5,506 

3,471 

a,114 

3,736 

910 

2) 
16! 

n 
s 

2 

I 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

Vermont 

Connecticut 

Rhode  Island.... 

New-York 

FeimsylvaniB 

Maryland 

Dist.  of  Oolmnbia 
South  Oarolina... 

ConneoScnt. 

Eiiode  Island 

New-Hampshira,. 

New-York 

Pennflylvama 

3  1 

lUinoia 

MioMgan 

Kentncky 

".s- 

irS 

sis- 

Wiaconara 

Alabama 

Hi 

Total 

iBsrlieis 

177,668 

Total 1  25! 

-II 

TriDltntian  Chuii^heB  in  I 
Hicksile  Quakers  or  F 
CampbeLlitei  (.Rstocm 
ChriBtiona,  (Baptists  i) 


PROGRESS  OF  OONGREGATIONAIISM, 

The  clinrohes  planted  by  the  Pilgi'ims,  soon  after  tlieir  arrival  at  Plymoath,  wei'e  all 
CongiBgalional.  When  the  Synod  met  at  CanibridsB,  in  1648,  there  were  thii  ty-nine  Oon- 
giegationol  Churches  in  Massachusetta.  In  1767,  they  nnmbered  two  hundred  and  eiah^. 
In  1790,  they  amonnted  l«  three  hundred  and  thirty-two.  lu  1800,  tliere  were  Srae 
hundred  and  fifty-two.     The  present  number  in  MaesachasettH  is  478. 

In  the  other  New-England  sttttaa,  the  growth  of  Congregatioiialiara  has  been  nearly  as 
fbllowa: 

In  1648,  there  were  four  churches  of  this  order  in  Connectioat,  end  three  in  Piew- 
Hamprfiire.  In  1695,  there  were  thirty-sis  in  Connecticut,  five  in  New-Hampshii'e,  and 
three  in  the  Prorince  of  Maine.  In  1760,  there  were  in  Conneoticul,  one  htmdred  and 
fifty-three;  in  New-Hampshire, forty;  it!  Maine,  twenty ;  and  in  Rhode  Island,  ten.  The 
present  number  in  all  the  New-Bn^and  States  is  one  thousand  three  hondred  and  thirty, 
three.    In  thk  ealjmate,  the  Evangelical  churches  only  are  included. 

In  the  states  out  of  New-Euglond,  OongregationaliBm,  as  a  form  of  church  polity  sepa- 
rate from  Presbyterianism,  scarcely  had  an  osistence  prioi'  to  the  commencement  of  t!ie 
present  century.  It  is  estimated,  that  theio  are  now  not  less  than  five  hundred  and  four- 
t«eu  Evangelical  Congregational  chnrohee  iu  the  Middle  and  Weetera  States,  besidea 
many  others  in  which  there  is  a  large  inftision  of  the  Oongregational  principles  of  church 

24 
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7^I!IISGEILANE0US    DENOJIINATIONS. 


Ncw.Yock.... 
New-Jeraey. . . 
Pennsylvania, 

Ohio... , 

MicMgau. 


Missouri.".".'.  II 

Tennessee 

Maryland , 

Vii^nia 

Worth  Carolma 
South  Carolina 

Georgia . 

Alabama 


Looieiana.. 


UNtVEllSALISTS.' 


Total ,..,  891097  133703708  FromlSO 


feft  mil- 

II  il  ^yil 

si's  I    =»!^si 

3»-|i  slug's 

nil  uni 


UNITED  BllETHREN.} 


COMGREGATIONS. 


Bothlehem. . 
Na?,areth.  ... 
Sclloeiieck. . 
Brnmans.,,, 
Philadelphia. 


¥ork."."IIIl 

Lebanon 

Hopedale.,, 

CityofNew-Yock 
Staten  Islaud. 


Belliabara. . . 
Betbitnia. .  . . 
Friedbere.,, 
Friedlatid.... 

Gnedcnhuctt 

Sharon 

Canal  Dover, 


J 13 


;.^i! 


There  are  a  great  number  of  other  nrioor  denominatiima,  chiefly  of  local  origin  and  in- 
flnenoe,  the  proper  nsmea  of  which  are  bdistinotly  known  to  the  general  reader.  These 
we  inuBt  omit  in  delal.     The  most  conspicuous  among  them  are  aa  follow : — 

1.— DJBciples  of  Ciniat. 

2. — Byangelicnl  Aeeeodation. 

8.— Latter  D^  Saints,  or  Mormons. 

•1. — Menoonite  Society. 

5. — Keformed  Mennonite  Society. 

6 . — MillenarianB. 

7. — New  JarnsHlem,  or  New  Chrisljan  Ohnrch. 

8. — Omiah  or  Amedi  Church. 

9.— ^Eestorationists. 
10.— Shakers,  or  Shaking  Quakers. 
1 1 . — Schwenfcfelders. 
13,— Second  Advent  Believers. 
13.— United  Brethren  in  Christ,  and  a  number  of  others. 


.    tReic 
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CANALS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Names  of  Canals. 

Maine: 

Cumberland  and  Oxford,      /ro, 
Songo  River  Improvement,     " 

New-Hampshire  i 
Bow  Falls, 
Hookset  Falls, 
Amoakeag  Falls, 
Sewell's  Falls, 
Union  Falls, 
Middlesex, 

Vermont : 
White  River  Fails, 
Bellow's  Falls, 
Wateriiuechy, 

Massachusetts  : 
Middlesex, 
Pawtucket, 
Blackstone, 

Hampshire  and  Hampden 
Montague  Falls, 
Soutb  Hadley  Falls, 


Extending 


.  near  Portland  to  Sebago  Pond, 
Sebago  Pond     "  Long  Pond,    . 


TO  Boston  fo  Middlesex,  £ 

'    Lowell  "  Chelmsford, 

'    Wotcestet       "  Providence,  R.  I.     '■- 
'  Northampton  "  Farmington  Canal,  t 
Around  Falls.  I 


{See  Massachusetts.) 


Farmington,  (filled  in,)     /romNew-HavenioHamp,&Hamp,canaI.56. 
Enfield  Falls,  Around  Falls.  3.5 


Erie, 

from  Albany 

to  Buffalo, 

Cliamplain  Junction, 

"   West  Troy 

"  Whitehall, 

Waterford  Junction, 

"   Waterford 

"  Cohoes  Villa 

Oswego, 

"  Syracuse 

"  Oswego, 

Cayuga  and  Seneca, 

"  Montezuma 

"  Geneva, 

Croi>ked  Lake, 

"   PennYan 

"  Dresden, 

Chemung, 

"  Elmira 

"  Jefferson, 

Chemung  Feeder, 

"   Corning 

"  Fairport, 

Chenango, 

"    Utica 

"  Binghamton 

Genesee  Valley, 

"  Kocheste? 

"  Clean, 

Danville  Branch, 

"  Mt.  Morris 

"  Danrille, 

Black  River, 

"  Rome 

"  Carthage, 

ab,Google 


iVomes  of  Canals. 

New-York: — Continued. 

Feeder, 

Delaware  and  Hudson, 

Harlaem,  (not  used,) 

Croton  Aqueduct, 

Oneida, 
New- Jersey  : 

Delaware  and  Raritan, 

Morris, 

Salem, 
Pennsylvania  ; 

Delaware  Division, 

Eastern  do. 

do. 


Extending 


/wm  Black  River    io  Boonville,  10. 

"   Roudout  "  Lackawaxeu  creek,  83. 

"  Hudson  River"  East  Riyer,  3. 

"  Croton  River  "New-York,  40.5 

"  Iliggins  "  Oneida  Lake,  8. 

from  Bordentown     ioNew-Brunswick,    42. 
"    Jersey  City       "  Easton,  Pa.,  101.7 

"   Salem  Creek    "  DeJaware  River,       4. 

/rora  Bristol  io  Easton,  59,7 

"    Columbia         "  Millersburg,  44.5 

"  mouth  ofJuniafa"  Northumberland,    39. 
^' HoUidaysburg,     127.5 


'  Northumberl'd ' 


Johnstown 

Franklin 

Beaver  River 

French  Creek  "  E.  &  B.  Canal, 


idsville, 
Wilkesbarre, 
Pittsburg, 
Meadviiie, 


Juniata, 

"West  Branch, 

North  Branch, 

Western  Division, 

Franklin, 

Erie  and  Beaver, 

French  Creek  Feeder, 

Bald  Eagle,  ' 

Susquehannab,orTide  water  "  Wrightaville 

Conestoga,  "  Lancaster 

Codorus,  "  York 

Union,  "  Reading 

Schuylkill,  "  Philadelphia 

Lehigh  Navigation,  "  Easton 

■Dblawake  ; 

Chesapeake  &  Delaware,  from  Delaware  city  to  Back  Creek, 
Maryl. 


75. 

73. 


Riv. "  HonesdaJe, 
r.  Canai  "  Bellefonte,  25. 

Havre  deGrace,Jlfd.45. 
Safe  Harbor,  18. 

Susquehannah  Riv.l  1 . 
Middletown,  83, 

Port  Carbon,        108. 
White  Haven,        47. 


14. 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio,     fro. 
Chesapeake  &  Delaware, 
District  op  Columbia  : 
e  and  Ohio, 


!  Georgetown,DC  to  Cumberland,* 
(  See  Delaware.) 


{See  Maryland.) 

1  Ches.&  O.Can.  to  Alexandra,  7.3 

Richmond        "  Lynchburg,  148. 

Chesap'keBay"  Albemarle  Sound,  23. 

Dismal  Swp.  C. "  11. 


Virginia  ; 
Alexandria,  Jro\ 

James  River  &  Kanawha,     ' 
Dismal  Swamp,  ' 

Branches,  ' 

North  Carolina  : 

Weldon,  Around  Falls  in  the  Roanoke, 

Club  Fort  and  Harlow,  from  Ciub  Foot  Cr.  to  Harlow  Creek, 
Dismal  Swamp,  {See  Virginia.) 


*  To  be  coatinued  to  Pittsbm-g,  341i  m 
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Names  of  Canals. 

South  Cakolina  : 

Santee, 

Wmyaw, 

Saluda, 

Drehr's, 

Lorick, 

Lock  hart's, 

Wateree, 

Catawaba, 
Georgia  ; 

Savannah  and  Ogeei 

Brunswick, 
Alabama  : 

Muscle  Shoal, 

Hunts  ville, 
Louisiana  ; 

Orleans  Baok, 

Canal  Cacondelet, 


Extending 


Lake  Veret, 
Kentucky ; 

Kentucky  R.iv.  Navigation, 

Licking  do.. 

Green  do., 

Barren  do., 

LouisTille  &  Portland, 
Illinois  : 

Illinois  &  Michigan,  fro: 

Indiana  : 

Wabash  and  Erie,  /roi 

Whitewater, 
Qxio : 

Ohio  and  Erie, 

Zanesville  Branch, 

Columbus       do,, 

Lancaster       do., 

Hocking  Valley, 

Walhonding  Branch, 

Eastport  do., 

Dresden  do., 

Miami  and  Branches, 

Miami  Extension  &  do., 

Wabash  and  Erie, 

Muskingum  Improvement, 

Sandy  and  Beaver,  I 

(Mahoning,)  ( 


from  Charleston       to  Santee  River,  22. 

"   Winyaw  Bay    "  Kinlock  Creek,  7.5 

"   Shoals               "Granby,  6.2 

At  Saluda  Falls,  1.3 

"   Broad  River     to  Head  of  Falls,  I. 

Around  Falls  of  Broad  River,  %"! 

"   Jones'  Mill       to  Elliot's,  4. 
At  various  points  of  Catawaba  River,  7.8 

ihee,  from  Savannah         to  Ogeechee  River,  16. 

"    Alatamaha        "  Brunswick,  12. 

>(»mHeadofShoals(o  Florence,  35.7 

"    Triaria              "  Huntsvilie,  16. 

/row  New-Orleans  io  LakePontchartraia,  4.3 

"          do.              "  Bayou  St.  John,  2. 

"          do.              "  Berwick  Bay,  85. 

"   Lake  Veret      "  LaFourcheRiv.,  8. 


Around  Falls  of  the  Ohio 


rioo. 

J    94. 

i  190. 

/  100. 

2.5 


( Chicago  to  La  Salle,  113. 

^  Toledo,  Ohio.io  Evansville,  Ind.,  458.7 

frmn  Cleveland         to  Portsmouth,  307. 


'  Zanesville, 

"  Columbus,  ] 

"  Lancaster, 

"  Athens,  I 

"  "Walhonding  Riv.,  S 

"  Eastport, 

'■  Dresden, 

—  i 

"  Defiance,  IS 

(91  mis.  in  Ohio) 


'  O.  &  E.  Canal  ' 
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BAimOADS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Lines. 

Extending 

1*1^11 

Maine: 

Portland,  Saco,  &  Portam'tli,// 

om  Portland 

to  Portsm'th,  N.  H 

51.7 

Keanebec,  Bath,  &  Portland, 

'      Portland 

"  Augusta, 

Bath  Branch, 

'     Btunswick 

"  Bath, 



Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence, 

'     Portland 

"  Canada  line,450156. 

Buckfield  Branch, 

'     Mechanic's  Palls  to  Buckfield, 

12. 

Androscoggin  &  Kennebec, 

'     Danville 

to  Waterville, 

54.5 

Waterville  and  Bangor, 

'     Waterville 

"  Bangor, 

_ 

Bangor  and  Piscataquis, 

'     Bangor 

"  Oldtown, 

1L7 

Calais, 

"  Calais. 

2. 

Boston  and  Maine, 

(See  Massachusetts,) 

Nbw-Hampshirb  :- 

Great  Palls  Branch,               / 

om  Somerworth 

(0  Great  Palls  Vil. 

2.7 

Nashua  and  Lowell,* 

■     Nashua 

"  Lowell,  Mass., 

14.5 

Concord, 

'     Nashua 

"  Concord, 

35. 

Northern, 

'     Concord 

"  West  Lebanon, 

69. 

Bristol  Branch, 

'     Franklin 

"  Bristol, 

13. 

Concord  and  Portsmouth, 

'     Concord 

"  Portsmouth, 



Concord  and  Montreal, 

'     Concord  via 

Meredith 

"  Canada Iine,45a 



Cheshire, 

'     S.Ashb'nham 

"Bellow's  Falls, 

54. 

Sullivan, 

'     Bellow'sFalls 

"  Hartford. 

28. 

Eastern, 

Boston  and  Maine, 

{See  Massachusetts,) 

Vermont  Central,                   fi 

om  W.  Lebanon  to  Burlington, 

115. 

Conn.&rPassumpsic  Rivers, 

'     W.  Lebanon 

"  Canadaline,45'^ 

114. 

Rutland, 

'     Bellow's  Falls 

"  Burlington, 

117. 

Vermont  and  Massachusetts, 

(See  M 

issachu  setts,) 

Massachusetts  l** 

Eastern  (part  in  N.  Hamp,)f  / 

rom  Boston 

fo  Portsmouth, 

55. 

Salisbury  Branch, 

"     Salisbury 

"  Salisbury  Mills 

3, 

Essex  Branch, 

"     Salem 

"  South  Danvers 

^.5 

Gloucester  Branch, 

"     Beverley 

"  Gloucester, 

16. 

Marblehead  do.. 

"     near  Salem 

"  Marblehead, 

3. 

Boston  &  Me.+(pt.N.H.&Me.) 

"     Boston 

"  S.  Berwick,  Me 

74.5 

Lawrcneo  Branch, 

"     N.  Andover 

"  Lawrence, 

2. 

Medford       do. 

"     Maiden 

"  Medford, 

2. 

Lowell  and  Lawrence, 

"     Lowell 

"  Lawrence, 

12.3 

Boston  and  Lowell,! 

"     Boston 

"  Lowell, 

20. 

Woburn  Branch, 

"     S.  Woburn 

"  Woburn  Centre 

,     2. 

Nashua  and  Lowell, 

{See  Ne 

w-Hampshire,) 

*  The  total  length  of  Railroada  in  Masaachueetta  in  January,  1819,  was  I,04[IJ  miles,  end 
3IT|donbleb^oks,  or  a  total  of  I,357|  miles  of  single  track.  The  total  cost  is  stated  at 
949,398,183,  of  which  $8,884,119  were  expended  in  184G. 

t  Double  ttacks  or  part  double  IracliB. 


ab,Google 


Lines. 

Nashua  and  Worcester,  fro 

Worcester  and  Norwich,  ^    ,1 

and  Branch,  ) 

Fitchburg,+  " 

Fitchburg  and  Worcester,  " 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  ^  " 

Watertown  Branch,  " 

Lexington,  " 

Stoney  Brook  Branch  " 

Boston  and  Worcester,!  " 

Worcester  Branch,  " 


Extending. 


Saxonville 
Mill  bury 
Milford 
BrooklinE 
'  Brighton 


Newton  Lower  Falls  Branch, 
Western  ,t 

Pittsfield  and  North  Adams, 
Peterboro'    and  Shirley, 
Berltshire, 

Hartford  and  Springfield, 
Connecticut  River, 
Chicopee  Branch, 
Boston  and  Providence,! 
Providence  and  Worcester, 
Dedham  Branch, 
Norfoilc  Connty, 
Stoughton  Branch, 
Taunton        do. 
New-Bedford  and  Tannton, 
Old  Colonj.t 
MiUon  Branch, 
Bridge  water  Branch, 
Quincy, 
South  Shore, 
Dorchester  Branch, 
West  Stock  bridge, 
Fall  Eiver, 
Cape  Cod  Branch, 
Cheshire, 
Rhode  Island  ■ 

Boston  and  Providence, 
Providence  and  Worcester, 
Stoniiigton  and  Providence, 

OoNNBCTICOT  ■ 

Stonington  and  Providence,  f. 
Norwich  and  Worcester, 


1  Nashua,  N.H. 
Worcester    J 


Fitchburg, 

Fitchburg 

Railroad 

W.Canibridge 

Groton 

Boston 

Railroad 

Nantick 

Grafton 

S.Farmington 

Railroad 

Railroad 

Railroad 

Worcester 

Pittsfield 

S.  State  Line 

Hartford 

Springfield 

Cabotsville 

Boston 

Prov.,  R.  I. 

Low  Plain 

Dcdhani 

Canton 

Mansfield 

New-Bedford 

Boston 


S.  Abington  ' 
Nep  onset  Riv, ' 
<iuincy  ' 

(-SfceNe- 

Braintree         ' 

Middleboro      ' 

{See  New- 


to  Worcester,  ' 

"  Norwich  &  Al- 

lyn's  Pt.,  Ct.      i 
"  Fitchburg,  ' 

"  Worcester, 
"  Brattleboro',  Vt.  i 
"  Watertown, 
"  Lexington, 
"  Chelmsford, 
"  "Worcester, 
"  Worcester, 
"  Saxonville, 
"  Millbury, 
"  Milford, 
"  Brookline, 
"  Brighton, 
"  Lower  Falls, 
"  W.  State  Line,  II 
"  North  Adams, 

"  W.  Stockbridge,  i 

"  Springfield, 

"  N.  State  Line,      ( 

"  Chicopee  Falls, 

"  Providence,  R.I.  '. 

"  Worcester,  ' 

"  Dedham, 

"  Biackstone,  S 

"  Stoughion, 

"  Taunton, 

"  Taunton,  - 

"  Plymouth,  ! 

"  Milton, 

"  Bridgewater, 

"  Uuincy  Quarry, 

"  Cohasset,  i 

"  Dorchester, 

iv-York,) 

'  Fall  River,  4 

'  Sandwich,  i 

H  amps  ii  ire,) 


{See  Massachusetts,) 
(  do.  do.  ) 

{  do.  Connecticut.) 

«  Stonington      (o  Providence,  RJ.  50. 
{See  Massachusetts,) 


*  Double  Cracks  or  part  doable  tracka. 
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Extending. 


Haitford  and  Springfield,      fi 

om  Hartford         to  Springfield, Mass. 26. 

New-Haven  and  Hartford, 

•    New-Haven 

'  Hartford, 

36. 

Ncvv-Haven  Canal, 

'    New-Haven 

'  Plainville, 

28. 

New- York  and  New-Haven, 

'     New-Haven 

'  New-York, 

77. 

Hon  s  atonic, 

'     Bridgeport 

'  N.  State  Line, 

74. 

New-Yokk  r 

Long  Island,                           from  Brooklyn  C'y  to  Greenport, 

96. 

Hempstead  Branch, 

'     Railroad 

'  Hempstead, 

2.5 

N.  ¥..  Haeriem,  &  Albany, 

'    New-YorkCV 

'  Chatham4Cor' 

80.5 

Hudson  River, 

•    New-YorkC'y 

'  Greenbush, 

144. 

Hudson  and  Bevksiiire, 

'    Hudson  City 

'  Berkshire, 

31.5 

Albany  &,  W.  Stockbridge, 

'    W.Stockb'ge 

'  Greenbush, 

88. 

Troy  and  Greenbush, 

'     Troy 

'  Greenbusb, 

6. 

Schenectady  and  Troy, 

'    Schenectady 

'  Troy, 

20.5 

Rensselser  and  Saratoga, 

'     Troy 

'  Balston  Spa, 

25. 

Saratoga  and  Schenectady, 

Schenectady 

'  Saratoga, 

22. 

Washington  and  Saratoga, 

Saratoga 

'  Whitehall, 

40. 

Whitehall  and  Piattsburg, 

Whitehall 

'  Piattsburg, 

Mohawk  and  Hudson, 

Schenectady 

'  Albany, 

17, 

Utica  and  Schenectady, 

Schenectady 

'  Utica, 

78. 

Syracuse  and  Utica, 

Utica 

'  Syracuse, 

53. 

Oswego  and  Syracuse, 

Syracuse 

'  Oswego, 

35. 

Auburn  and  Syracuse, 

■  Syracuse 

'  Auburn, 

26. 

Skaneateles  and  Jordan, 

Jordan 

'  Skaneateles, 

5.5 

Auburn  and  Rochester, 

Auburn 

'  Rochester, 

78. 

Syracuse&Roche5ter(direct) 

Syracuse 

'  Rochester, 

_ 

Tonawanda. 

Rochester 

'  Attica, 

43.5 

Attica  and  Hornellsville, 

'     Attica 

'  Hornellsviile, 



Attica  and  Buffalo, 

'     Attica 

'  Buffalo, 

31. 

Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls, 

Buffalo 

'  Niagara  Falls, 

22. 

Lockport  and  Niagara  Falls, 

Lockport 

'  Niagara  Falls, 

23. 

Lewiston  Branch, 

Railroad 

'  Lewiston, 

33 

Ithaca  and   Owego, 

'    Ithaca 

'  Oawego, 

29. 

Ogdensburg, 

'     Osdensbura 

'  Rouse's  Point, 

117.5 

Chemung, 

'     Elmira 

'  Seneca  Lake, 

— 

New- York  and  Erie, 

'     Pierpont 

'  Dunkirk, 

450. 

Newburg  Branch, 

'     Chester 

'  Newburg, 

19. 

New-Jbbsey: 

Paterson  and  Hudson  River,  from  Jersey  City     to  Paterson, 

17. 

Paterson  and  Ramapo, 

'     Paterson 

'  Ramapo, 

16. 

New-Jersey, 

'     Jersey  City 

'  N.  Brunswick, 

34. 

New-Bcunswick  Branch, 

'     N.  Brunswick 

'  Trenton, 

28. 

Trenton  Branch, 

'     Trenton 

'  Bordentown, 

8. 

Camden  and  Aciboy, 

'     Camden 

'  South  Amboy, 

61. 

Camden  and  Woodbury, 

'     Camden 

'  Woodbury, 

9. 

Elizabethport  &  Somerville, 

'     Elizabethport 

'  Sonjerville, 

2a 

Morris  and  Essex, 

'     Newark 

'  Morristowa, 

20. 

ab,Google 


Philadelphia  and  Trenton,     fro 

Ml  Philadelphia 

to  Trenton, 

26.2 

Philadelphia,  Germantown,  |     , 
and  Norristown,               ] 

Philadelphia 

"  Norristown, 

17. 

Germantown  Branch,                ' 

P.G.&N.RR. 

"  Germantown, 

4. 

Philadelphia  &.  Wilmington,     ' 

Philadelphia 

'  Wilmington,Del.2T. 

Phila.,  Reading,  &  Potteville,    ' 

Philadelphia 

"  Pottsvilie, 

95. 

Little  Schuylkill, 

Port  Clinton 

"  Tamaqua, 

23. 

Mill  Creek, 

Port  Carbon 

"  Coa!  Mines, 

9. 

Schuylkill  Valley  &>  Branches,  ' 

25. 

Schuylkill, 

Schuylkill 

"  Valley  R.  R. 

13. 

Mine  Hill  &  Schuylkill  Hap.     ' 

do.      Hav. 

"  Mine  Hill, 

20. 

Pottsi-ille  and  Danville, 

Pottsvillc 

"  Danville, 

44.5 

Little  Schuylkill  &  Susqueh.     ' 

Sunbury 

"  Pottsvilie, 

104. 

Lehigh  and  Susquehannah,      " 

Wilkesbarre 

"  White  Haven, 

20. 

Mauch  Chunk  &  Branches,      " 

Mauch  Ch'k 

"  Coal  Mines, 

25. 

Room  Run,                                " 

Mauch  Ch'k 

"  Coal  Mines, 

5.2 

Lyken's  Valley, 

Millersburg 

"  Broad  Mountain,  16^ 

Pine  Grove,                               ' 

4. 

Columbia,                                   ' 

Philadelphia 

"  Columbia, 

83. 

Westchester  Branch,                 " 

PaoH 

"  Westchester, 

10. 

Valley, 

Col'a  R.  R. 

'  Morristown, 

20.5 

Philadelphia  City,                      " 

6. 

Harrisburg  and  Lancaster,        " 

Harrisburg 

'  Lancaster, 

35.5 

Carbondale,                                " 

Carbondale 

'  Honesdale, 

18. 

WiUiamsport  and  Corning,        " 

'  Corning, 

73.5 

Wrightsvilie,  York,  and  Get- )  " 
tyaburg,                                ) 

Wrightsvilie  ( 
and  York    X 

'  Gettysville, 

York  and  Maryland, 

York 

'  Strassburg, 

Cumberland  Valley,                  " 

Harrisburg 

'  Chambersburg 

Franklin, 

Cbainbersb'g 

'  Hagerstown,Md.  23. 

Alleghany  Portage,                   " 

Hollidaysburg 

'  Johnstown, 

39.6 

Beaver  Meadow,                        " 

20. 

Beaver  Meadow  Branch, 

12. 

Hazeiton  and  Lehigh,                ' 

8. 

Ne.,„.l,o„i„g, 

Lack  a  wan  a,                                *' 

Cleveland  &  Pittsburg, 

'_'  Lehigh  River, 

5. 

(See  Ohio,) 

Delaware ; 

Frenchtown,  froi 

Philadelphia  &  Wilmington, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore, 


Newcastle        to  Frenchtown, 
{See  Pennsylvania,) 
{See  Maryland,) 


Wilmington  and  Baltimore,  frm 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  " 


Wilmington     to  Baltimore, 
Baltimore        "  Cumberland, 


,d  by  Google 


WaahingCoti  Braiicli,  j 

Elkridge  and  Annapolis, 
Baltimore  &  Susquehannah, 
Owen's  Mills, 


Virginia  : 
Winchester  and  Potomac,     ft 

RicbDi'd,  Fred'k,&  Potomac, 

Louisa, 

Bichmond  and  Petersburg, 

Chesterfield, 

City  Point,  (Appomattox,) 

Petersburg, 

Seaboard    and    Roajioke, 

Greensville  and  Roaooke, 


North  Carolina  : 
Raleigh  and  Gaston, 
Wilmington  and  Weldon, 
Central,  (Chartered,) 


South  Carolina  : 
South  Carolina, 
Columbia  Branch, 
Camden  Branch, 


(Relay  House    (o  Washing.,  D.C.  31. 
Elkridge  "  Annapolis,  31. 

Baltimore         "  Strasburg,  Pa,     58. 


I  Harper's  F'y  to  Winchester, 
Aquia  Cr.  L'g  "  Richmond, 
Tajlorsville      "  Gordonsville, 


"  Coal  Mines,  13. 

"  City  Point,  12. 

"  Weldon,  N.  C,  63. 

"  Weldon,  N.  C,  78.5 

"  Gaston,  N.  C,  18. 


to  Gaston,  87. 

Wilmington,      167. 


CteORGiA : 
Georgia, 
Athens  Branch, 
Warrenton  Branch, 
Central, 

Macon  and  Western, 
Western  and  Atlantic, 


from  Augusta 
"     Union  Point 
"     Oamak 
"     Savannah 
"     Macon 
"    Atalanta 


^oAtalanta,  172. 

"  Athens,  40. 

"  Warrenton,  3, 

"  Macon,  193, 

'■  Atalanta,  — 

"  DaIton&.R'dClay, 


Florida  : 

Tallahassee  and  St.  Mark's,  from  Tallahassee  (oSt.  Mark's, 

St.  Joseph's,  "     St.  Joseph's  "  Jola, 

Pensacola  and  Montgomery,      "    Pensaeola  "  Montgomery, 


,d  by  Google 


Extending. 


Montgomery  &  'West  Point,/rra^  Montgomery    to  West  Point,  H7. 

Tuscumbia  aad  Decatur,         "    Tuscumbia      "  Decatur,  44. 


Vicksburg  and  Jackson, 

/,. 

m  Vicksburg 

to  Jackson, 

46. 

Raymond  Branch, 
Jackson  and  Brandon, 

V.  &  J.  a.  R. 

"  Raymond, 

8. 

Jackson 

"  Brandon, 

14. 

MissisBippi, 

" 

Natchez 

"  Malcolm, 

22. 

St.  Ft..ci.rille. 

' 

St.  Francisv'e 

"  Woodvilie 

28. 

Grand  Gulf, 

'''• 

Louisiana  :  ,  „    ,t-    ■    ■     ■ , 

St.  Francisville,  {See  Mississippi,) 

Mexican  Gulf,  from  New-Orleans    to  ProctersviUe, 

New-Orleans  and  Carrolton,     "     New-Orleans    "  Carrolton, 


Kentucky  : 
Lexington  and  Ohio, 


from  Lexington 


Ohio; 

Little  Miami, 

Mad  River, 

Sandusky  and  Mansfield, 


It  Cincinnati 
Springfield 
Sandusky 


to  Springfield, 
"  Sandusky 
"  Mansfield, 


55. 


The  following  rMlroadB  (July,  1849)  are  ia  course  of  conatniution,  viz,  :— 
ZeniaandColmnbuB,  S3m.;  Cleveland  aud  Columbus,  135  m.;  Mansfield  and  Newarlt, 

52  m. ;    Hancock  and  Findly,   18  m. ;  Iron,  26  m.-,  Dayton  and  Springfiold,  94  m.; 

GreenTille  and  Dayton,  30  m.  i  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg,  145  m.;  Wellsville and  Mansfield, 

105  m.    Total  milesin  progroaa,  595,    Capital,  $9,100,000. 

Indiana  : 

Madison  and  Indianapolis,     from  Madisi 


to  Indianapolis       57. 


Illinois  : 

Meredosia,  from  Meredosia        to  Springfield, 

Galena  and  Chicago,  "   Galena  "Chicago, 
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ExUnding. 


Southern, 

fro 

m  Monroe 

to  Hillsdale, 

Adtiaii  and  Toledo, 

Adrian 

"  Toledo, 

Central, 

1  " 

Detroit  OTO  \ 
Kalamazoo  ) 

■  "  New-Buffal 

Tecumseh  Branch, 

Ypsilanti 

"  Tecumseh, 

Detroit  and  Pontiac, 

Detroit 

"  Poiitiac, 

Detroit  and  Shelby, 

Detroit 

"  Shelby, 

PlOStliSS  OP  lAIISMI-EIIILDnG  II  TEE  UIITID  SHTE8. 


during  tha 

at  Ibe  eai 
of  the  year. 

3 

eacliyear. 

attUeBndof 

......135..... 

167.... 

......151..... 

......287 

......316 

......837 

......571 

S40 

......737.... 

1836 

1838 

....1,861.... 
.-..3,101..-. 

....14,500,000..- 

....52,450,000 

1841 

......183.... 

377.... 

......509.... 

....8,463.... 
....2,740.-.. 
... .3,849.... 

18i3 .... 

1845--.. 
1846.... 

410...- 

485..-. 

......205.... 

....1,009..-. 

....3,659.... 
.-..4,144.... 

....19,000,000... 
9,800,000... 

..,111,550,000 
...120,750,000 

1848.... 
1849.... 

.-..5,358.... 

....30,370,000... 

...163,430,000 

I  OP  RAILROADS. 

In  the  United  States .$89,300  perm 

Great  Britain , 175,500  " 

France ,  - 107,500  " 

Belgium ....80,000  " 

Germany ...  .40,000  " 

Prussia , .  .47,000  " 


,d  by  Google 


TELEGRAPH  LINES  IN  THE 


I  IllfliilllliiPl I ^Piili 


t  4-S!-s>=r.°.|ay.EiSsft3a'i|to  I 

S     ^  E  S^  of  o  Si  i  l-ai^slll  II  3  g'-il^ 


1  H  |l»'Lt      .     III.  Js 
|1-a1gl|1°6oa  ?.|'|i^'Ss-?j   III 


I  s^iiisiiiiiiii-iniii&i.gi 


s3Si§^rg-5S^ffi,3mzS&fc 


,d  by  Google 


s:  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  M  M  I  I  I  I  I  I  n 


"5SS I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  Ml  I  I  I  I  I  !  I  I  I 


ijiiiiillenS'flsillj^ls' 


Uti  ^|-PI  ll-g  §I-^IP  ft  i  i?2-^lllTOlf^  111  s 


««£«£&  IcQiSfeoM 


ildmsjuos  pnE  Suipung 


ii|,il«i.s||ii|ssgii| 


■s  §1  i 


|.s| 


IP 
i*fi 

Sal's  ■ 
slso  J 
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STEAMBOAT  DISTANCES  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

(between  foet  snelling  and  balize.) 


Fort  Jackson,  J 

Donaldsonville, 

Plaqueniine, 

Iberville  Bayou, 

Point  Coupee, 

Red  Itiver,  (mouth) 

Vidalia, 

St.  Joseph, 

Carthage, 

Milligan's  Bend, 

Tompkins'  Bend, 

Providence, 

LouisianaLine,33°N, 

Grand  Lake  Land'g,  Ark. 

American  Bend, 

Point  Chicot, 

Columbia, 

Napoleon, 

Arkansas  River, 

White  River, 

Old  Town, 

Helena, 

Sterling, 

St.  Francis  River, 

Greenock, 

Osceola, 

Little  Prairie, 

Riddle's  Point, 

New-Madrid, 

Norfolk, 

Cape  Girardeau, 

Perryville, 

St.  Mary's, 

St.  Genevieve, 

Hevculaneum, 

St.  Louis, 

Mouth  of  Missouri 

Clarkesville, 

Louisiana, 

Palmyra, 

La  Grange, 


\i 

¥■ 

i| 

27  2151 

187 

1991 

322 

1956 

230 

1948 

281 

1897 

34V 

1837 

404 

1774 

432  1746 1 

494 

1684 

545 

1633 

571 

1607 

58fi 

1592 

616 

1562 

618 

1560 

635  1543] 

655 

1523 

660  1518 ( 

725 

1453 

725 

1453 

739 

1439 

791 

1387 

821 

1357 

831 

1347 

831 

1347 

937 

1341 

991 

1187 

1040 

1 138 

1063 

UIO 

1070 

1108 

1140 

1038 

1183 

995 

1249 

929 

1264 

914 

1278 

900 

1292 

886 

1315 

863 

1335 

843 

1378 

800 

1397 

781 

1444 

738 

1462 

716 

East  Bank. 

¥  11 

0  2178 

Balize,                      La 

South  East  Pass, 

10  2168 

Port  St.  Philip, 

32  2146 

Battle  Ground,             " 

101  2077 

New-Orleans,              " 

105  2073 

Lafayette, 

107  2071 

Carrollton,                   " 

111  2067 

Baton  Rouge,               " 

245  1933 

Port  Hudson,               " 

270  1908 

St.  Franciaville, 

981  1897 

Fort  Adams,                 " 

352  1826 

Honiochitto  River,  Miss 

369  1816 

Natchez, 

404  1774 

Grand  Gulf, 

457  1721 

Big  Black  River, 

458  1720 

Warrenton,                  " 

503  1675 

Vicksburo-. 

513  1665 

Yazoo  River, 

525  1053 

Princeton,                    " 

615  1563 

Egg  Point,                   " 

630  1548 

Cypress  Bend,             " 

703  1475 

Bolivar, 

713  1465 

Montgomery  Point,      " 

744  1434 

Victoria,                       " 

745  1433 

Deha, 

811  1367 

Peyton,                         " 

845  1333 

Walnut  Bend, 

855  1323 

Commerce,                   " 

876  1302 

Norfolk, 

892  1286 

Memphis,                  Tenn 

903  ]275 

Randolph, 

970  1208 

Hatchee  River, 

971  1207 

Fulton, 

981  1197 

Ashport,                       " 

1003  1175 

Obion  River,  (mouth)  " 

1011  1167 

Hickman,                  Ky. 

1112  1066 

Columbus,                    " 

U27  1051 

Mouth  of  Ohio  River." 

1145  1033 

Breesevilie,                 III 

1994     954 

ab,Google 


West  Bank 

ii 

11 

East  Ban! 

|l 

Ij 

Winchester,               Mo 

im 

686 

Watetloo, 

Ml. 

1S03 

876 

Desmoines  River, 

1532 

656 

Alton, 

" 

1337 

841 

Fort  Madison,            la 

1553 

625 

Gilead, 

1349 

829 

Burlington, 

1563 

615 

Quincy, 

1458 

720 

Bloomington, 

1615 

563 

Lima, 

" 

1479 

999 

Davenport, 

1636 

543 

Warsaw, 

1522 

656 

Camanche, 

1657 

521 

Nauvoo, 

1539 

639 

Charleston, 

1676 

502 

New-Boston, 

1593 

585 

Bdlevue, 

1698 

480 

Illinois  City, 

1623 

555 

Dubuque, 

1712 

468 

Rock  Island, 

1636 

542 

Peru, 

1723 

455 

Port  Byron, 

1643 

536 

Winchester, 

1741 

437 

Fulton, 

" 

1661 

517 

Prairie  la  Porte, 

1757 

431 

Savannah, 

" 

1678 

500 

Fort  SnelliDg,         M 

a 

2178 

0 

Galena, 

1710 

468 

Cassville, 

Wis 

.1751 

427 

Fort  Crawford, 

1766 

412 

Prairie  du  Chien, 

1773 

405 

Chippeway  River, 

2082 

96 

St.  Croix  River, 

Mta 

2137 

41 

Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  " 

3178 

0 

STEAMBOAT  DISTASCES  ON  THE  OHIO  KIYER. 

(between    CAIRO    AND    PITTSBURG.) 


Caledonia, . 
Port  Massac, 


Shawnee  town. 
Wabash  Rivei 
Mount  Vernon. 
EvansviUe, 
Rock  port,  . 
Troy,     .     . 
Rome,   .    , 
Fredonia,    . 
Vol.  I. 


South  Bank.  ^ 

g 
Paducah,  .... 
Tennessee  River,  (mouth)  ■ 
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THE  TJMTED  STATES  OF  MEXICO. 

The  Republic  of  Mejico,  or  Mexico  hy  the  treaty  of  1848,*  has  been 
much  curtailed  in  its  dimensioDs,  and  the  secession  of  Texas,  and  the 
cession  of  California,  &c.,  to  the  United  States,  have  confined  it  to  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific,  Its  present 
boundaries  are  the  Rio  Bravo  or  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  and  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico on  the  east  and  north-east ;  the  State  of  Guatemala  on  the  south-east : 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west  and  south-west ;  and  the  Rio  Gila,  &c.,  on  the 
north.  Within  these  boundaries  the  superficial  area  is  estimated  at  about 
1, 100,000  square  miles  ; — the  extreme  length  is  about  1 ,400  miles  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  and  the  greatest  breadth  about  650  miles.  With  reference 
to  its  geographical  position,  Mexico  lies  between  the  latitudes  of  15'^20' 
and  3S°  Sty  North,  and  between  the  meridians  of  90°  and  m°  West  from 
Greenwich. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  our  acquaintance  with  this 
country.  Few  even  of  the  principal  towns  and  rivers  are  correctly 
laid  down,  except  indeed,  within  the  small  circle  personally  visited  by 
Humboldt,  or  those  regions  explored  by  the  officers  attached  to  the  invading 
army  of  the  United  States  of  America,  so  that  even  the  elements  of  a  goo3 
map  do  not  exist ;  and  with  respect  to  population  and  other  statistics,  the 
unsettled,  disorderly  and  almost  lawless  state  of  the  country  makes  enquiry 
useless  and  all  but  nugatory. 

That  portion  of  the  country  lying  south  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer  is  the 
most  populous  and  rich,  both  in  vegetable  and  mineral  productions,  and 
neatly  alt  the  information  gained  respecting  Mexico  has  been  collected  in  that 
part,  to  which,  consequently,  it  is  primarily  applicable.  The  regions  lying 
north  of  the  tropic  become  less  populous  as  we  proceed  northward,  and 
many  large  districts  claimed  by  the  republic  and  divided  into  states  and  ter- 
ritories, are  almost  unknown,  being  inhabited  only  by  wild  Indian  tribes, 
baffling  all  the  attempts  of  their  nominal  masters  to  subdue  them. 

The  surface  of  Mexico  is  very  varied,  and  to  this  circumstance  must  be. 
attributed,  as  much  as  to  the  difference  of  latitude,  that  singular  variety  of 
climate  which  distinguishes  it  from  almost  all  other  countries.     The  great 


*  Tlie  iiorfhem  boundary  of  Meiico,  acoordii^tothBtrealyof  1348,  coinmeiices  "  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mesico,  three  leagues  fi.-om  laiid,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  otliorwiaa 
callotl  Eio  Bravo  del  Norto,  or  opposite  tlie  mouth  of  its  deepest  bi'aiioh,  if  it  shonldhave 
mors  than  one  branoli  emptying  directly  iuto  the  aeaj  from  thence  up  the  middle  of  that 
river,  foUowiu"  the  deepest  ctrauuel,  where  it  has  more  thaii  one,  to  the  poiut  where  it 
BtrikeBthe  BouSieraboandaiy  ofNew-Mestco;  thence  weatwardly,  aloug  the  whole  south- 
ern boundary  of  New-Meiico  (wluchruusnorth  of  the  towncnlled  Faso,)  to  its  western 
tenninalioa ;  theiioe  northward  along  the  western  line  of  New-Mesico,  until  it  intersects  the 
first  brajich  of  the  River  Gila,  (or  if  it  should  not  intersect  any  branch  of  that  river,  then  to 
thepointon  thesaidline  nearest  lo  such  branch,  and  theuoe  in  a  direct  line  to  the  same); 
thence  down  the  middle  of  the  s^d  branch  andof  the  said  river,  nntil  it  empties  into  the 
Rio  Colorado,  following  the  divisiou  line  between.  Upper  and  Lower  California  to  the  Pa- 
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chain  of  mountain  plateaus  which  commences  in  the  Isthmus  of  i*atiaraa  and 
runs  northward,  diverges,  after  leaving  Central  America,  into  two  great  arms, 
like  the  upper  part  of  the  letter  Y,  following  the  coast  on  either  side.  The 
western  arm  has  some  very  high  summits,  and  preserves  its  mountainous 
character  until  it  reaches  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  the  eastern  arm  begins  to 
subside  after  reaching  the  2lst  or  23d  parallel,  and  is  subsequently  lost  in 
the  vast  plains  of  western  Texas.  The  whole  of  the  vast  tract  between  these 
mountains  forms  the  high  table-lands  of  Mexico — the  Plateau  of  Anahuac — 
elevated  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  ocean's  level.  Hence,  though  a 
large  portion  of  this  plain  is  south  of  the  tropic,  it  enjoys  a  moderate  cli- 
mate— inclining,  indeed,  more  to  cold  than  an  excess  of  heat.  Some  very 
high  culminations  are  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  these  table-lands,  and  in 
some  parts  well-defined  ridges  are  recognized,  which  divide  it  into  sub-pla- 
teaux, which  are  known  under  a  variety  of  local  names.  But  few  vailies, 
however,  interrupt  the  general  level,  and  in  some  districts  it  is  quite  un- 
broken by  depressions  or  hills. 

The  most  remarkable  tract  in  this  elevated  region  is  the  plain  of  Tenoch- 
titlan,  (in  which  is  the  capital)  surrounded  by  porphyritic  and  basaltic 
rocks.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  54  miles  long  and  37  miles  broad,  occupying 
an  area  of  1,700  square  miles,  of  which  about  160  square  miles  are  covered 
with  water.  More  elevated  on  the  south-east  side,  here  are  seen  towering 
above  the  plain,  the  volcanos  of  Popocatepetl,  17,735  feet,  Iztaccihuatl, 
15,700  feet,  Cittalapetl  or  Orizaba,  17,388  feet,  and  Nauhcampapetl  or  the 
Coffre  de  Perote,  13,514  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  waters  of  the  valley  of  Mexico  are  deposited  in  five  principal  lakes, 
situated  on  different  levels  : — that  of  Tezcuco,  which  is  near  the  centre  of 
the  valley,  and  covers  70  square  miles,  is  the  least  elevated.  Further  north 
are  the  lakes  of  St.  Christoval  and  Tonanitla — while  south  is  the  lake 
Chalco,  occupying  an  area  of  51  square  miles ;  and  these  three  are  five  feet 
higher  than  that  of  Tezcuco.  The  most  elevated,  however,  of  the  whole, 
though  the  smallest,  is  Zimpango,  the  level  of  which  is  30  feet  above  that 
of  Tezcuco.  These  lakes  are  fed  by  immerous  small  rivers,  and  having  no 
natural  outlet,  are  drained  by  the  Desague  of  Huchuetoca,  an  artificial 
canal  cut  through  the  rock,  12  miles  in  length,  150  feet  deep  and  300 
feet  wide — having  its  embouchure  in  the  E,iver  Panuco,  which  flows  east- 
ward to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  great  work,  completed  in  1789,  at  an 
expense  of  ^1,292,000,  was  undertaken  to  obviate  the  frequent  inundations, 
some  of  which  did  great  damage  to  the  capital.  The  water  of  Lake  Tez- 
cuco is  salt,  that  of  the  rest  is  fresh  ;  but  from  those  to  the  south  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  is  copiously  disengaged,  the  stench  of  which  is  often 
perceptible  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Beside  the  volcanoes  already  mentioned,  those  of  Tuxtla,  Jorullo  and 
Colima,  in  the  table  land,  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  activity,  and  there  are 
several  others  now  extinct.  Jorullo,  which  rises  west  of  the  capita],  first 
broke  out  in  1759,  when  a  tract  of  land  three  or  four  miles  square,  swelled 
up  like  an  inflated  bladder,  emitting  flames  and  fragments  of  rock  through  a 
thousand  apertures  These  active  volcanos  seem  to  be  connected  with 
others  parallel  to  them,  and  obviously  of  similar  origin.  Earthquakes  are 
fVequentin  Mexico,  but  it  is  seldom  they  create  much  mischief 

The  geological  characteristics  of  the  mountains  of  Mexico  are  essentially 
different  from  those  of  the  great  ranges  of  Europe  «nd  Asia,  in  which  granite 
is  overlaid  with  gneiss,  mica  and  clay-slate — for  here  we  seldom  meet  with 
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granite,  as  it  is  covered  with. porphyry,  green-stone,  amygdaloid,  basalt,  ob- 
sidian and  other  rocks  of  igneous  origin.  Granite,  however,  appears  on  the 
surface  in  the  Pacific  chain,  and  the  port  of  Acapulco  is  a  natural  excava- 
tion in  that  species  of  rock.  The  plateau  of  Anuhuac,  from  the  !4th  to 
the  20th  parallel,  is  a  mass  of  porphyry,  characterized  by  the  constant 
presence  of  horn-bieade  and  the  entire  absence  of  quartz,  and  in  it  are  de- 
posited large  quantities  of  the  ores  of  the  precious  metals.  These  ores, 
however,  are  found  in  various  rocks; — in  the  mines  of  Comanja,  rich  veins 
of  silver  occur  insienite;  in  those  of  GuanaKuato,  which  are  the  richest  in 
Mexico,  the  metal  lies  in  primitive  slate-clay,  passing  into  talc-slate;  and 
those  of  Real  del  Cardonal,  Xacala,  and  Somodel  Toro,  are  situated  in  a 
bed  of  transition  limestone.  Humboldt  says  that,  at  the  time  of  his  visit, 
there  were  3,000  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  Mexico ;  but  the  ignorance  and 
misrule  which  prevail  in  the  country  have  greatly  diminished  their  impor- 
tance as  a  source  of  wealth. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Mexico  is  not  allogether  confined  to  the  precious 
metals.  Iron  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  Guadalajara,  Mechoacan  and 
Zacatecas  : — but  no  mines  of  this  meta!  were  worked  before  I8iJ5.  Copper 
is  raised  in  Mechoacan  and  Guanaxuato.  Tin  is  obtained  partly  from  mines, 
but  principally  from  the  washings  of  the  ravines.  The  lead  mines,  though 
rich,  are  entirely  neglected,  2iinc,  antimony  and  arsenic  have  been  found, 
but  neither  cobalt  nor  manganese,  A  quicksilver  mine  is  wrought  in  the 
State  of  QrUeretaro,  but  the  greater  quantity  used  in  the  extraction  of  the 
precious  metala,  is  obtained  from  Spain,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  the  quantity 
of  the  metals  produced  depends  on  the  supplies  of  quick-siiver  from  that 
country.  At  the  present  time,  these  are  under  lease  to  the  Rothschilds,  and 
consequently,  they  are  able  to  regulate  the  production  of  gold  in  Mexico, 
which  frequently  acts  banefullyon  the  interests  of  the  country.  Carbonate 
of  soda,  used  in  smelting  the  silver  ore,  is  found  in  great  abundance,  crys- 
tallized on  the  surface  of  several  of  the  lakes. 

The  theory  of  mining  is  little  understood  in  Mexico,  the  oldest  modes  of 
working  being  still  generally .  practised,  notwithstanding  the  improvements 
introduced  by  the  English — and  the  machinery  for  draining  the  mines  and 
raising  the  ore  is  of  the  most  primitive  character.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
mines  have  been  abandoned  on  this  account,  which,  under  more  favorable 
circumstances,  might  .agEun  be  worked  advantageously.  The  ignorance  of 
the  miners  is  only  equalled  by  their  obstinate  adherence  to  exploded  prac- 
tices. But  this  should  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  when  the  condition  of 
the  Mineria,  or  School  of  Mines,  is  taken  into  account.  Without  necessary 
implements,  with  bad  regulations,  and  the  minerals  unclassified,  and  al!  in  a 
deplorable  stale  of  disorder,  this  splendid  institution,  which  cost  upwards  of 
$600,000  to  erect,  is  irretrievaWy  lost  to  the  interests  for  which  it  was 
tbunded. 

Compared  with  the  viat  extent  ol  Mexico  lier  iivers  ir  few  and  unim 
portant,  and  great  disadvantages  ace  auftered  f>i  want  of  waipr  :,>mmnni- 
calion.  The  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  nhich  "ieparates  the  United  States 
from  Mexico,  has  a  long  coursje  but  the  trade  on  that  river  must 
ever  be  sequestered  by  the  superior  ability  and  energj  of  the  Amerioin"! 
The  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago  cdled  by  the  natives  Tolototfan  rises  m  the 
centre  of  the  republic  not  fir  ficm  the  capital  and  after  traversing  the 
Lake  Chapala,  falls  into  the  Pacific  at  S-m  Bias  The  Balsas  or  Za(.atula 
and  the  Yopez,  are  the  only  other  rivers  on  tha  west  side  of  the  plateau , 
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and  on  the  east  side  are  the  Tula,  Tampico  and  Tobasco,  flowing  into  the 
Gulf;  bnt  ihey  have  bars  at  their  mouths  which  prevent  the  entrance  of 
large  ships.  The  other  rivers  are  short,  and  might  more  properly  be  called 
torrents.  The  lakes  are  numerous  and  extensive,  and  the  principal,  besides 
those  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  already  mentioned)  are  Chapala,  in  Xaliaco, 
which,  according  to  Humboldt,  covers  an  area  of  1,300 square  miles;  Pas- 
cuara,  in  Meehoacan — Mextitian,  Cayman,  and  Parras,  the  last  two  being 
in  the  tract  called  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi. 

In  regard  of  climate,  the  country  is  divided  into  three  fegioiiSj  named 
respectively — the  Tierras  Calientes,  or  Hot  Regions  ;  the  Tierr.as  Templa- 
das,  or  Temperate  Regions ;  and  the  Tierras  IVias,  or  Cold  Regions.  The 
first  include  the  low  grounds  of  the  coasts,  under  the  elevation  of  2,000  feet ; 
the  mean  temperature  is  about  77'-*,  and  the  country  is  especially  suited  to  the 
growth  of  sugar,  indigo,  cotton  and  bananas,  which  all  flourish  luxuriantly  ; 
but  this  district  is  almost  inaccessible  by  sea  for  one-half  the  year,  owing  to 
theprevalenceof  north  winds  and  boisterous  gales,  and  during  the  other  half 
are  extremely  unhealthy  from  the  oppressive  heat,  and  the  great  quantity  of 
rain  that  falls.  The  coast  then  becomes  the  seat  of  pestilence,  and  theslranger, 
from  more  northern  regions,  arriving  for  the  first  time  at  Vera  Cruz,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  coast  within  the  tropics,  in  Aug.,  Sept.  or  Oct.,  has 
little  chance  of  escaping  the  yellow  fever,  andfluxes,peculiar  to  these  regions. 
But  at  the  height  of  2,000  to  2,500  feet,  these  scourges  are  quite  unknown. 
The  temperate  regions,  which  are  of  comparatively  small  extent,  occupy  the 
slopes  of  the  great  plateau,  and  range  from  9,500  to  5,000  feet  in  elevation 
above  the  sea.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  from  68*^  to  TO'^,  and  the 
extreme  of  heat  and  cold  are  alike  unknown.  The  Mexican  oak,  and 
most  of  the  fruits  and  cereals  of  Europe,  flourish  in  this  genial  climate. 
Fogs,  however,  are  frequent,  occasioning  excessive  humidity,  but  producing 
great  beauty  and  strength  of  vegetation.  The  cold  regions  include  the 
high  table-lands,  and  mountains  of  upwards  of  5,000  feet  in  elevation. 
The  mean  temperature  of  this  plateau  is  generally  about  62°,  hut  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  it  sometimes,  though  rarely,  falls  below  the  freezing  point. 
In  the  cold  season  the  mean  heat  of  the  day  varies  from  55°  to  70° ;  while 
in  the  summer,  it  seldom  rises  in  the  shade  above  75°.  At  a  greater  ele- 
vation than  8,000  feet,  the  climate  is  severe  and  disagreeable,  and  under 
the  parallel  of  Mexico  the  snow-line  varies  from  12,000  to  15,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  climate  of  the  table-lands,  on  the  whole, 
is  favorable  to  human  life,  and  the  prevalent  diseases  are  believed  to  be 
more  owing  to  the  bad  habits  of  the  people,  than  to  the  qualities  of  the  soil 
and  climate.  Indeed,  owing  to  the  improvidence  of  the  people,  famine, 
and  its  concomitant  privations,  have  thinned  the  population  more  than  epi- 
demic complaints. 

The  zoology  of  Mexico  is  but  little  known.  Many  species  analogous  to 
those  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  differ  from  them,  nevertheless,  in 
important  characters.  Among  the  species  that  are  decidedly  new  and  in- 
digenous, are  the  coendue,  a  species  of  porcupine ;  the  apaxa,  or  Mexican 
stag ;  the  conepatl,  of  the  weasel  tribe  ;  the  Mexican  squirrel,  and  another 
striated  species,  the  cayopollin,  and  the  Mexican  wolf,  inhabit  the  forests 
and  mountfuns.  Among  the  four  animals  classed  as  dogs  by  the  Mexican 
Pliny,  Hernandez,  one,  denominated  xolo-itzcuintU,  is  the  wolf,  distin- 
guished by  its  total  want  of  hwr.  The  terhicJU,  is  a  species  of  dog  without 
voice,  which  was  eaten  by  the  ancient  Mexicans.     This  kind  of  food  was 
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60  necessary  to  the  Spaniards  themselves,  before  the  introduction  of  cattle, 
that  in  process  of  time  the  whole  race  was  destroyed.  Linnteus  confounds 
the  dumb  dog  with  the  itzcvinie-potzoH,  a  species  of  dog  very  imperfectly 
described,  and  distinguished  by  a  short  tail,  a  very  small  head,  and  a  large 
hump  on  its  back.  The  bison  and  the  musk  ox  wander  in  immense  herds 
in  Northern  Mexico.  The  elks,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Clavigero, 
are  sufficiently  strong  to  have  been  employed  in  dragging  a  heavy 
carriage.  We  still  know  very  little  of  the  great  wild  sheep,  or  of  the 
bermdos,  which,  it  would  appear,  resemble  antelopes.  The  jaguar,  and 
the  cougar,  which,  in  the  New  World,  represent  the  tiger  and  iion  of  the 
old  continent,  are  met  with  in  the  lower  and  hot  part  of  Mesico  ;  but  they 
have  been  little  observed  by  scientific  naturalists.  Hernandez  says,  that 
the  miztli  resembles  the  Hon  without  a  mane,  but  that  it  is  of  greater  size. 
The  Mexican  bear  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  domestic  animals  of  Europe  conveyed  to  Mexico,  have  prospered 
there,  and  multiplied  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  wild  horses,  which 
gallop  in  immense  herds  over  the  plains  of  Mexico,  are  descended  from 
those  brought  thither  by  the  Spaniards.  The  breed  is  equally  beautiful 
and  vigorous,  That  of  the  mule  is  not  less  so.  The  transportation  of 
goods  between  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz  occupies  70,000  mules.  The  sheep 
are  a  coarse  and  neglected  breed.  The  feeding  of  cattle  is  of  great  impor- 
tance on  the  eastern  coast,  and  in  the  state  of  Durango,  &c.  Families 
are  sometimes  met  with  who  possess  herds  of  40  or  50,000  head  of  cattle 
and  horses.  Former  accounts  speak  of  herds  two  or  three  times  more 
numerous.     Carnivorous  animals  are  not  numerous. 

The  bird  and  insect  tribes  of  Mexico  are  of  beautiful  colors,  and  in  im- 
mense variety  and  number,  and  some  are  common  to  ail  latitudes,  from  the 
equatorial  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  north.  Parrots  and  parroquets,  and 
other  tropical  birds,  inhabit  the  groves  of  the  tiercaa  callientes,  which  are 
also  infested  with  venomous  insects,  as  centipedes,  mosquitoes,  &c.,  and  a 

Seat  variety  of  serpents,  which,  however,  are  not  generally  very  formidable, 
ere,  in  some  shape,  is  found  all  the  birds,  insects,  and  creeping 
things,  of  tropical  climates.  Higher  up,  in  the  more  elevated  regions,  the 
character  changes;  and  still  more  elevated,  class  on  cla^  of  animated 
nature,  each  different  from  the  other,  is  successively  developed.  The 
nature  and  variety  differs  with  the  elevation,  which,  in  its  effect  on  the 
living  machine,  acts  in  a  known  ratio  with  variety  in  latitude.  Hence  the 
animal  indigenous  to  the  polar  regions,  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  the 
elevated  regions  of  Mexico. 

Vegetation  varies  also  with  the  elevation  and  temperature,  from  the 
burning  shores  of  the  ocean,  to  the  icy  summits  of  the  Cordilleras.  In 
the  hot  region,  as  high  as  1,200  feet,  the  fan-leaved  palms,  the  miraguama 
and  pumos  palms,  the  white  Oreodoxa,  the  Toumefortta  velatma,  the  Cordia 
gerascanthtis,  the  wiUow-leaved  Cepkelanthus,  the  Hyptis  bursata,  Salpi- 
anthus  m-enco'ius,  Gomphr/ma  ghbosa,  pinnated  calabash  tree,  or  Crescen- 
tia  pinnata,  the  Podopterus  Mextcanus,  willow-leaved  bignonia.  Salvia  occi- 
dentalis,  Perdiciam  Havanense,  Gyrocarpus,  Leucophyllma  ambtguttm, 
Chmphia  Mexicana,  Pamcum  divaricatum,  Sauhinia  acuhata,  Hmmatoxy- 
lon  radiatum,  Hymmima  eourbaril,  foliis  retusis,  Svnetcnia  Mexicana,  and 
the  sumac-leaved  MalpigUa,  predominate  in  the  spontaneous  vegetation. 
On  the  confines  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zone  are  cultivated  the  sugar- 
cane, and  the  cotton,  cacao,  and  indigo  plants;  but  they  rarely  ascend 
above  the  elevation  of  1,800  or  2,400  feet.     The   sugar-cane,  iiowever, 
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prospers  weli  in  the  sheltered  valleys,  at  an  eievation  of  6,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  baoana  tree  extends  from  the  shores  of  tlie  sea, 
to  a  height  of  4,350  feet.  The  region,  from  1,200  to  6,600  feei  of  eleya- 
tion,  presents  the  lAquidamher  Styracifiua,  Erytliroxyhn  Mexicanum, 
Arrdia  digitata,  Chicus  pazcum-ensis,  Guardiola  Mexieana,  Tagetos  temii' 
folia,  Psi/chotria  paucmora,  Ipomre  ckolulensis,  Convohtclus  arborescens, 
Veronica  xaJc^ensts,  Globularia  Mexieana,  stachys  of  Actopan,  Salvia 
Mexieana,  Vitex  mollis,  thick-flowered  arbutus,  Eryngtum  protmjlorum, 
Laurus  Cervantesii,  wlilow-leaved  daphne,  Fritillaria  barhata.  Yucca 
spinosa,  Cobcea  scandens,  yellow  sage ;  four  varieties  of  Mexican  oaks, 
(commenoing  at  an  elevation  of  2,820  feet,  and  ending  at  9,720  feet;)  the 
mountain-yew,  and  the  corrugated  angular  Banisteria.  In  the  cold  region, 
at  a  height  of  from  6,600  to  14,100  feet,  we  meet  with  the  thick-stemmed 
oak,  {Qucrcus  crassipes,)  the  Mexican  rose,  the  alder,  which  disappears  at 
the  height  of  11,100  feet;  the  wonderful  CheirostemoK  platanotdes,  the 
Krameria,  the  Valeriana  ceratophylla,  the  Datura  superba,  the  cardinal 
sage,  the  dwarf  potentilla,  the  myrtle-leaved  arbutus,  the  Cotoneaster  denti- 
adata,  and  the  Mexican  strawberry.  The  pines,  which  commence  in  the 
temperate  zone  at  the  height  of  5,700  feet,  disappear  in  the  cold  region  at 
12,300  feet.  Thus  the  coniferous  trees,  unknown  in  South  America,  here 
terminate,  as  they  do  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  the  scale  of  vegetation  in 
the  larger  plants.  At  the  very  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  we  find  the  Arena- 
ria  hryoides,  the  Cnlcus  nivalis,  and  the  Chelone  gentianoides. 

Among  the  Mexican  vegetables,  that  furnish  abundant  alimentary  sup- 
plies, the  banana  occupies  the  lirst  rank.  The  two  species,  called  the 
Platano-arton,  and  Diminico,  appear  to  be  indigenous ;  the  camhuri,  or 
Nusa  sapientum,  has  been  brought  thither  from  Africa.  One  single  cluster 
of  bananas  often  contains  from  160  to  180  fruits,  and  weighs  from  60  to  80 
pounds.  A  piece  of  land  of  120  yards  of  surface,  easily  produces  4,000 
pounds  weight  of  fruit,  whilst  the  same  extent  will  scarcely  produce  more 
than  thirty  pounds  weight  of  wheat,  or  eighty  pounds  of  potatoes.  The 
manioc  occupies  the  same  region  as  the  banana.  The  cuftivation  of  maize 
is  still  more  extended.  This  indigenous  vegetable  succeeds  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  in  the  valley  of  Toluca,  at  the  height  of  8,400  feet  above  the 
ocean.  Maize  commonly  produces  in  the  proportion  of  150  to  1.  It  forms 
the  principal  nourishment  both  of  men  and  animals.  Wheat,  rye,  barley, 
and  the  other  cerealia  of  Europe,  ate  cultivated  nowhere  but  on  the  plateau 
in  the  temperate  region.  Wheat  commonly  produces  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  for  one.  In  the  coldest  region,  they  cultivate  the  potato, 
originally  from  South  America,  the  Tropceolum  esculentum,  a  new  species 
of  nastwtium,  or-  Indian  cress,  and  the  Chenopodinm  quinoa,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  an  equally  agreeable  and  healthy  aliment.  In  the  temperate  and 
cold  regions  we  also  meet  with  the  oca,  {Oxalis  tuberosa;)  the  sweet 
potato  and  the  yam  are  cultivated  in  the  hot  region.  Notwithstanding  the 
abundant  produce  of  so  many  alimentary  plants,  dry  seasons  expose  Mexico 
to  periodical  famine. 

This  country  produces  indigenous  species  of  the  cherry-tree,  apple,  wal- 
nut, mulberry,  and  strawberry.  It  has  likewise  made  the  acquisition  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  fruits  of  Europe,  as  well  as  those  of  the  torrid  zone. 
The  maguey,  a  variety  of  the  agave,  furnishes  a  drink  denominated  pulgue, 
of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  consume  a  very  great  quantity.  The 
fibres  of  the  maguey  supply  hemp  and  paper  ;  and  the  prickles  are  used  for 
pins  and  uails. 
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The  cult    a  on  of   u  a      n  al  li    ^li  g      rally  spcaiing,  it  ia 

confined  to  he  empe  a  e   eg  d    n      n    qu  n  e  of  the  scanty  popu- 

lation, the  h     and  n  pla  n      f   h  -c  as  veil  adapted  for  the 

growth  of  th  3  plan        d     ue  n  nun  ultivated.     The  sugar" 

cane  here  is  cultivated  and  manutactui  ed  by  free  people. 

In  this  burning  climate  are  produced  the  best  indigo  and  the  best  cacao. 
It  ia  from  the  Mexican  language  that  we  have  derived  the  term  chocolatl, 
of  which,  however,  we  have  softened  the  final  syllable.  The  nuts  of  the 
cacao,  considered  in  Mexico  as  an  article  of  the  first  necessity,  are  used 
instead  of  small  coin ;  six  nuts  being  equivalent  to  one  sous. 

The  state  of  Oaxaea  is  at  present  the  only  province  where  they 
cultivate,  on  a  large  scale,  the  Nopal  or  Cactus  eoccinellifa;  upon  which 
the  insect  that  produces  the  cochineal  delights  to  feed.  Cochineal  is  an- 
nually exported  to  the  value  of  .£500,005  sterling.  Among  the  other 
useful  vegetables,  we  must  notice  the  Convolvulus  jalcepa,  or  true  jalap, 
which  grows  naturally  in  the  district  of  Xalapa,  to  the  north-west  of  Vera 
Cruz ;  the  Epidendrum  vanilla,  which,  as  well  as  the  jalap,  ioves  the  shade 
of  the  liquid-amber  and  the  amyris ;  the  Copaifera  officinalis,  and  the 
Toluiferum  balsamum,  two  trees  which  produce  odoriferous  resins,  known  in 
commerce  by  the  name  of  the  balsams  of  Capivi  and  of  Tolu. 

The  shores  of  the  bays  of  Honduras  and  Campeachy  have  been  cele- 
brated, since  the  period  of  their  first  discovery,  for  their  rich  and  immense 
forests  of  mahogany  and  logwood,  so  useful  in  manufactures ;  but  the  cut- 
ting and  selling  of  which  has  been  seized  upon  by  the  English.  A  species 
of  acacia  aSbrds  an  excellent  black  dye.  The  guaiacum,  the  sassafras, 
and  the  tamarind,  adorn  and  enrich  these  fertile  provinces.  The  pine 
apple  is  found  wild  in  the  woods ;  and  all  the  shallow  rocky  soils  are 
covered  with  different  species  of  Aloe  and  Euphorbia, 

The  gardens  of  Europe  have  made  various  acquisitions  of  new  ornaments 
from  the  Mesicaa  flora,  and,  amongst  others,  the  Salvia  fulgens,  to  which 
its  crimson  flowers  give  so  much  brilliance,  the  beautiful  dahlia,  the  elegant 
Sisyrincltium  striatum,  the  gigantic  Hdiantlius,  and  the  delicate  Mentzelta. 
M.  Bonpland,  M.  Humboldt's  companion,  discovered  a  species  of  bombax, 
which  produces  a  cotton,  possessing  at  once  the  brilliance  of  silk  and  the 
strength  of  wool. 

The  population  of  Mexico  is  almost  a  matter  of  conjecture,  or  only  an 
approximation  to  the  truth,  no  census  having  been  taken  since  !793,  at 
which  period  it  amounted  to  4,483,  529.  In  1803  Humboldt,  from  suffi- 
cient data,  estimated  it  at  5,837,100;  in  1818  it  was  stated  at  6,500,000, 
and  in  1830,  Malte  Bnm  supposed  it  to  amount  to  8,000,000.  These  esti- 
mates cover  a  space  of  27  years,  and  show  the  following  rates  of  increase  : 

From  1793  to  1803 10  years 33  per  cent.,  or  3.9  peiammm. 


"     1793toiaaO....   37      "     78         "         "     2.8         " 

This  ratio  of  increase  would  double  the  population  of  Mexico  in  about 
36  years,  and  consequently  in  1829  or  1830  it  would  have  numbered 
8,977,058,  and  at  the  present  date,  under  the  same  ratio  of  progress,  it 
must  have  been  13,465,5^7,  But  what  is  the  fact?  If  we  are  to  trust  to 
late  official  announcements,  it  appears  that  a  retrogradation  has  occurred. 
It  is  now  stated  to  amount  to  a  little  less  than  7,000,000.     From  these 
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contradictory  facts,  we  must  conclude  that  little  is  known  respecting  the 
numbers  in  Mexico,  or  that  the  government  of  that  country  have  motives  for 
concealing  the  truth. 

The  following  table  is  founded  on  a  report  of  the  "  National  Institute  of 
Geography  and  Statistics,"  made  for  the  use  of  the  supreme  government  in 
1839,  and  may  be  considered  as  official : 

Popslalion.  Ct^Uali.  Pop.nf  OapitsL 

1  1DQ  con      (  ..MKicoa 300,000 

1,389,520..  j  ^Tlalpan 12,000 

.    679,111 Guadalajara 60,000 

.    661,993 Fuebla 95.000 

.   513,666 Guanajuato.. 

.    500,278., 


Fedebal  District 100. 

Meiico S5,450. 

XiLisco 73,000. 

PUBBLA 18,440. 

GUAMAIDiTO 8,000. 

0AJ4C4 32,650. 

MECHOACiN 22,468 . 

Sah  LniBpOToai 19,000. 

Zacatecas 19,950..., 

VeraCeuz 97,660.   . 

Ddrahoo 54,500 

Chibdahua— 107,500.,., 

SlNALOA 54,700  — 

Chiapas 18,750... 

SOHOHA 200,000..., 

QnEBETiiin 7,500..., 

Neuto  Leoff 21,000 

Tamadlipas 35,100.... 

CoAHUiLi 93,600..., 

Aquas  Caliehtbs new  state?* 

ToBisco 14,676.. ., 

YUOATAN 79,500.-. 

B*JA  California 57,029.... 


.  Chnaca . . . 
VaUadolid 
SaaLuisForoBt...  50,000 

.    373,575 Zacalecafl 25,000 

254,380 VeraCraz 15,000 

162,818 Durango 25,000 

147,600 Chihuahua 30,000 

147,000 Smaloa 13,000 

m,a06 OuidadEeal 3,000 

134,000 Arispe 5,000 

120,560 Queretaro 40,000 

101,408 Monterey 15,000 

100,068 fleuvo  SautandBr. .     4,000 

75,340 OoBhuila 4,000 

? AqnaBOBJientea...  20,000 

63,580 Villa  HeriBosa 5,000 

580,984 Mei-ida 35,000 

33,439 Lorelo 500 


Nzu\ 


Mbsico..  t 


1  300,0i 


Beside  the  above  there  are  the  territories  of  Colima  and  Tlascala,  the 
extent  and  population  of  which  are  not  stated  ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that 
they  may  be  included  in  that  of  the  neighboring  states.  Thus  stood  things 
in  1839.  Since  tbat  period,  the  diminishing  forces  of  foreign  and  civil  war 
have  existed   and  even  if  tlie  natural  rate  of  increase  has  not  been  disturbed 


bou       000  00 


h  y,         h    d  n  ^   .  y      ^f 

worst  shape,  exists  in  every  state  of  the  republic, 
the  church  or  wealthy  proprietors,  in  haciendas  o 
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many  square  leagues.  These  lands  are  sometimes  divided  into  farms  or 
ranchos,  and  leased  to  tenants  at  a  certain  rent.  On  these  platttations  are 
the  peons,  who  acknowledge  the  owner  as  their  master.  With  their  cloth- 
ing scant,  their  food  coarse  but  abundant,  they  seem  contented  with  their 
lot.  Ignorant,  superstitious,  patient,  they  pass  their  harmless  lives  in  a 
state  of  melancholy  existence,  but  slightly  removed  in  their  enjoyment  from 
the  cattle  they  feed  or  the  mules  they  drive.  One  day  in  the  week  is  allowed 
to  them  foe  their  own  benefit,  and  that  is  devoted  by  them  to  cultivating 
vegetables,  &.c,,  or  gathering  fruit  for  the  city  markets,  which  they  can 
attend.  The  Indians,  who  are  free,  inhabit  ranchos  and  villages,  or  in  the 
northern  states  remain  in  tribes  isolated  from  the  population  pretending  to 
civilization.  Those  who  have  been  reared  upon  the  farms,  and  mixed  up 
with  that  mongrel  breed,  part  native,  part  negro  and  part  Spanish,  are  the 
class  from  which  the  bands  of  robbers  and  the  guerrillas,  which  have  proved 
so  annoying  to  our  armies  in  Mexico,  are  formed.  Fierce,  cruel,  vindictive 
and  cowardly,  they  are  implacable  in  their  enmities  and  treacherous  in  their 
friendships.  WiUi  many  of  the  vices  and  none  of  the  virtues  of  civilization, 
they  are  willing  to  adc^t  any  pursuit  that  will  exempt  them  from  labor, 
equally  willing  to  plunder  a  neighbor,  rob  a  traveller,  or  murder  an  enemy. 

The  Indiana  and  Creoles  of  the  villages  are  a  far  different  description  of 
people ;  they  are  industrious,  peaceable  and  harmless,  engaged  chiefly  in 
agriculture  or  the  mines.  In  the  cities  the  large  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
are  of  the  same  classes,  and  resemble  the  villagers,  with  that  modification 
only  which  a  city  life  is  sure  to  produce.  Here,  however,  the  innocence  of 
the  rural  population  is  merged  into  cunning,  craft,  falsehood  and  treachery  ; 
yet  they  are  industrious  and  peaceable  among  themselves,  but  violent  towards 
those  they  suppose  to  be  enemies.  In  the  various  trades  in  which  they  are 
engaged  they  are  skilful  artisans,  and  exhibit  specimens  of  handiwork  w  hich 
would  compare  favorably  with  any  in  Europe  or  America.  Deceit  and 
falsehood,  however,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Mexican,  but  it  I'i  dei-eit 
and  falsehood  engendered  in  an  atmosphere  where  truth,  and  franlmess  and 
honesty,  lead  the  possessor  of  these  virtues  to  certain  and  condign  puni<ih- 
ment  These  remarks  are  not  applicable  to  all.  There  are  exceptions, 
rare,  but  still  they  exist;  and  in  these,  men  of  education  and  moral  worth, 
every  confidence  can  be  placed,  and  who,  rather  than  lay  themsehea  open 
to  suspicion  of  wrong,  would  sacrifice  everything.  These  are  the  merthants 
of  Mexico  and  the  more  respectable  tradesmen,  With  such  exceptions,  the 
Mexicans  are  a  vile  race. 

The  influence  of  government  in  producing  this  state  of  things  is  acknowl- 
edged ;  a  terror  constantly  occupies  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  an  appre- 
hension of  coming  evils  and  an  anxiety  to  avoid  them,  overcome  all  sense  of 
moral  uprightness,  and  convert  the  people  into  a  nation  of  serfs,  amenable 
to  the  nod  of  the  taskmaster.  Every  political  and  civil  ability  that  ought  of 
right  to  belong  to  the  people,  is  suppressed  to  the  masses,  and  is  exercised 
by  the  few.  The  church,  too,  acts  wofully  on  the  reasoning  faculties,  and 
holds  over  the  head  of  the  recusant  the  rod  of  oppression.  The  poor  are 
the  sport  of  the  rich,  and  the  weaker  of  the  stronger  party.  Hence  a  con- 
stant struggle  of  interests  is  maintained,  and  the  country  at  any  moment 
ready  to  rise  in  reliellion  at  the  word  of  the  strong,  the  designing  and  the 

The  foreigners,  consisting  of  French,  German,  English,  Irish  and  some 
Americans,  are  residents  of  the  cities  and  seaports.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  very  intelligent  and  a  better  class  of  people,  who  have  sought  their 
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fortunes  in  Mexico,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  their  own  countries 
after  acquiring  the  wealth  they  seek  They  are  ptincipally  engaged  as 
merchants,  factors,  bankers,  some  few  as  manufacturers  and  miners ;  and 
some  are  employed  m  Tarious  trades.  They  are  generally  an  influential 
class,  and  have  acquired  considerable  power  over  the  government.  Their 
desires  tend  towards  peace,  and  their  interests  are  identified  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  country ;  hence  they  are  advocates  of  law  and  order ;  and 
their  presence,  more  than  any  other  influence,  will  tend  to  civilize  and 
enlighten  the  dark  creeds  and  political  manifestations  of  the  country.  They 
are  a  nucleus,  around  which  constitutionalism  will  entwine,  and  through 
which  the  protection  of  persons  and  property  will  become  developed. 

Agriculture,  as  before  observed,  forms  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  indus- 
trial economy  of  the  Mexicans.  Seven-eighths  of  the  people  are  farmers.  The 
soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly  well-adapted  to  such  pursuits;  there  is 
scarcely  a  plant  in  the  known  world  that  will  not  find  a  congenial  soil  and 
locality,  or  which  is  not  susceptible  of  cultivation  in  one  or  other  part  of 
this  vast  territory.  But  agriculture  is  still  in  a  very  primitive  condition  ;  it 
acknowledges  no  science  in  its  prosecution ;  nor  are  any  of  the  new  modes 
or  implements  now  generally  used  in  other  countries,  known  in  Mexico. 
The  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  however,  in  some  measure  counterbalances 
the  absence  of  these,  and  where  production,  in  other  countries  depends  on 
intelligence  and  industry,  here  it  is  a  natural,  and  almost  spontaneous  trib- 
ute, and,  as  a  consequent  the  necessity  to  labor  is  greatly  abrido-ed 
Hence  man,  ever  in  his  original  state  at  war  with  toil,  r         ts  hi 

primitive  condition  (i  idleness  and  lu\ury;   and  hence  the       1  1 
buted  to  the  denizen"  of  the  exuberdiit  regions  of  tropical  d 

especisJly  of  inter  tropical  Mexico      It  is  said,  but  with      !       d  f 

truth  it  is  hard  to  tell  that  agriculture  has  retrograded  since   h  1 

and  that  lands  that  were  once  under  the  best  cultivation   ar  'j    g 

waste.     Even  some  large  farms  near  the  capital  have  been  ab     d      d      C 
this  subject  M.  Chevalier,  who  visited  Mexico  in  1835,  thu       p  h 

self:  "Agriculture,"  says  he,  "  is  neglected.     No  law,  i  d    d    p 
the  plajiting  of  the  vine  and  olive  tree  ;  not  only,  however  h  d 

tage  been  taken  of  this  change,*  but  the  very  lands  which  I  d 

in  the  time  of  the  Spaniards,  are  now  lying  fallow.     In  a         Iff 
leagues  round  Mexico,  I  have  seen  large  villages  almost     1      d      d      I 
this  delightful  climate,  the  only  manure  the  land  ever  req 
this  is  rather  scarce,  yet  many  of  the  hydraulic  construction  d  by   h 

Spaniards  at  a  great  cost,  are  in  ruins,  and  seem  likely  to  r  m  Th 

lands  which,  by  means  of  this  artificial  irrigation,  were  the  m       f     d 
the  world,  are  gradually  becoming  completely  sterile.     Thei    ploUp,h8,  and 
other  agricultural  implements,  are  of  the  rudest  description.     No  one  trou- 
bles himself  to  introduce  European  improvements,  or  even  to  import  better 
tools  from  the  United  States." 

The  mines  of  Mexico  have  ever  been  considered  the  main  source  of  its 
wealth,  and,  unquestionably,  its  mineral  riches  far  exceed  those  of  any  part 
of  America,  except,  perhaps,  Peru.  Before  the  revolution,  there  were  in 
the  37  mining  districts,  into  which  New  Spain  was  divided,  no  less  than 
3,000  mines  of  gold  or  silver,  producing  annually  21,000,000  dollars  in 

*  The  Spaniards,  for  reasons  well  understood,  intei-dicted  tho  cnitivation  of  the  vino 
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silver,  and  about  $2,000,000  in  gold.  Since  that  period  this  great  interest 
has  become  diminished  in  importance;  not  on  account  of  exhau!4tion  of  the 
mines,  but  from  the  insecurity  and  expenses  attending  operations.  We 
must  here  again  refer  to  M.  Chevalier.  "  How,"  asks  he,  "  can  the  mines 
be  worked  with  any  feeling  of  security,  when  it  requires  a  little  army  to 
escort  the  smallest  portion  of  the  precious  metal  to  its  place  of  destinationt 
Between  the  mine  of  Real  del  Monte  and  the  village  of  Tezeyuco,  is  a 
mountain-pass,  where  a  grand  battle  was  fought  between  the  miners  and 
the  banditti  of  the  country.  The  former  were  defeated,  overpowered  by 
numbers,  but  not  without  having  sold  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  The 
mine  is  now  guarded  by  ftrtiliery  and  grape-shot,  and  the  Englishmen  em- 
ployed there  are  regularly  drilled  in  the  use  of  the  musket."  In  auch  a 
state  of  things,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  the  produce  of  the  mine  has  de- 
clined, but  that  it  continues  to  be  so  great  as  we  find  it  to  be. 

The  annual  yield  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  can  never  be  ascertained 
with  accuracy,  in  consequence  of  the  amount  secretly  exported,  to  avoid 
the  export  and  transit  duties,  being  unknown — as  well  as  from  the  quantity 
retained  in  the  country,  without  being  coined  or  put  in  circulation.  The 
most  authentic  work  on  the  mines  and  precious  metals  of  Mexico,  is  that  of 
M.  St.  Clair  Duport,  published  in  Paris,  in  1843,  and  can  be  consulted  by 
those  who  desire  a  more  estensive  acquaintance  with  the  subject  He  esti- 
mates the  quantity  of  coin  struck  in  1841,  as  follows : 

silver  Coin $19,731,747 

Gold       " 751, 05U 

$13,482,305 
Andinthejear  J843.... ,13,979,7H 

The  exports  of  the  precious  metals,  annually,  he  states  to  be ; 

From  Vera  Oral , i1          Od 

Tampico 6         00) 

MatamoraB,  &o 000  000 

The  Ports  on  the  Paoific 


Of  these  eighteen  millions,  one  million  is  sent  to  China  four  mill  ons  to 
the  United  States  and  Continental  Europe,  and  thirteen  millions  to  Eng 
land.  To  this  can  be  added  what  is  in  deposit  and  c  rculation  in  Mexico 
which  may  safely  be  calculated  at  two  millions,  thus  mikmg  in  all 
$30,000,000,  as  the  annual  product  of  the  mines. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  Mexico  has  ever  been  s  ippressed  by  pro 
hibition  and  had  government,  consequently  few,  even  of  the  absolute  ne 
cessaries  of  life,  are  manufactured  within  the  republic  The  fictorics  in 
general,  are  so  many  prisons,  in  wiiich  the  work  people  taliea  from  the 
jails,  or  from  the  most  debased  classes  of  society,  are  u^ed  with  the  great 
est  rigor.  Criminals  and  insolvent  debtors  are  made  to  labor  in  these 
prisons  as  a  punishment.  The  only  articles  produced  on  a  large  fcale  are 
hats,  glass,  segars,  and  earthenware.  Mexican  leather  is  very  indifferent ; 
paper  is  of  a  poor  quality ;  cutlery  and  hardware  is  scarcely  attempted ; 
the  use  of  cast  iron  and  tin  for  culinary  utensils,  is  almost  unknown,  and 
within  ii,  few  years  ttiete  was  but  one  manufacturer  of  watches  and  optical 
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instruments  in  the  whole  country.  "  The  Spaniards,"  says  M.  Chevalier, 
"  are  bad  mechanicians,  and  no  efforts  of  foreigners  have  been  able  to  pre- 
vail on  the  Mexicans  to  deviate  from  the  routine  of  their  forefathers.  All 
their  tools  are  wretched ;  the  common  wheelbarrow,  even,  is  unknown. 
Some  merchants  had  imported  two  models,  to  be  used  in  moving  the  bales 
of  goods  out  of  the  custom-house,  but  the  workmen  refused  to  make  use  of 
them." 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  alter  the  system  which  now  prevails  in  this  country. 
Few  foreigners  would  be  so  rash  as  attempt  to  introduce  a  foreign  manu- 
facturing community  into  Mexico.  A  more  tban  ordinary  display  of  in- 
dustry would  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  natives  ;  for  nothing  exasperates  a 
Mexican  more  than  to  see  Europeans  and  North  Americana  growing  rich 
before  his  face,  A  flourishing  factory,  established  by  a  foreigner,  would 
be  very  likely  to  be  pillaged  during  the  first  popular  tumult.  Instances  of 
the  kind  have  already  occurred.  The  oniy  European  manufactory  existing 
at  Mexico,  is  one  founded  by  M.  Duport,  a  French  merchant,  for  making 
manias,  a  coarse  cotton  stuff  much  worn  in  the  country.  The  looms  were 
made  at  Paterson,  in  New-Jersey,  and  are  the  only  articles  of  the  kind  in 
Mexico. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  total  number  of  spindles  for  spinning 
cotton  yarn  in  tiie  several  manufacturing  states ; 
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Mexico 

30156 

30  106 

Puebla 

35  673 

1'">A0 

4  sia 

Vors  Cruz 

17  860 

5  300 

naObO 

Gaadalazara 

11313 

boOO 

i7sia 

7  610 

7  020 

Dorango 

''S"!) 

Gum  aiauts 

lion 

I  "00 

Souora 

1000 

.^_ 

1000 

Total  103  340  "1 940  131  "80 

When  tl  eMexicanahid  achieieitheii  independence  and  were  organizing 
their  government,  they  cieated  a  fund  for  the  encouragement  of  national 
industry,  and  endowed  it  with  an  additional  duty  of  two  and  a-half  per  cent. 
on  foreign  importations,  in  this  way,  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  was 
soon  procured,  which  were  expended  in  the  vain  attempt  to  establish  manu' 
factures.  At  present,  the  receipts  of  this  fund  are  thrown  into  the  abyss  of 
the  national  deficit,  which  every  year  increases  in  depth,  and  where  it  is 
lost,  like  a  drop  of  water  in  the  sea. 

An  individual  looking  at  the  map  of  the  world  would  be  apt  to  conclude 
that  Mexico  must  of  necessity  be  a  commercial  nation.  In  some  respects 
this  is  true:  but  her  trade  labors  under  serious  disadvantages,  which  tend  to 
restrain  the  development  of  her  resources.  Though  washed  by  both  oceans, 
neither  of  her  coasts  are  accessible  for  a  greater  part  of  the  year.  On  the 
east  coast  there  is  not  a  single  good  harbor,  and  in  the  winter  months  they 
are  dangerous  to  navigate,  on  account  of  the  "  northers"  which  prevail  at 
that  season,  and  in  summer  they  are  too  unhealthy  for  the  approach  of  Eu- 
ropeans. The  sphere  of  commerce  is  also  circumscribed  by  bad  laws  and 
severe  exactions,  and  is  carried  on  at  great  risk.  Under  the  rule  of  Spain 
it  had.  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  mother  country,  but  that  failing,  it 
was  tiirown  back  on  its  own  capacities.     It  is  now,  as  before  stated,  hamp- 
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ered  much  with  heavy  duties,  and  the  internal  transportation  of  goods 
suifers  under  similar  disabilities.  We  have  no  late  statistics  of  the 
amount  carried  on.  Since  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  United  States' 
forces,  the  legitimate  interests  of  commerce  have  been  either  entirely  sus- 
pended, or  the  tar  iff  regulations  so  modified,  as  to  afford  no  just  criterion  of 
its  past  or  future  capabilities.  The  amount  of  trade  between  this  country 
and  the  United  States  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table ; — 
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The  chief  article  of  export  is  bullion ,  but  some  considerable  quant  ties 
of  the  raw  productions  of  the  country,  as  cochineal  drugs  dye  "tufft  &,c 
are  sent  to  Engknd,  the  United  States  and  other  countries  The  imports 
,  are  foreign  manufactures,  cotton  fabrics,  iinen  hosiery  yarn  noollen  and 
silk  goods,  hardware,  cutlery,  iron,  machinery  tiu  earthenware  and  gla'^s 
&.C.,  and  colonial  and  foreign  produce,  quictailver  cinnamon  raw  silk 
wines,  spirits,  &.c.  Before  the  revolution,  the  ports  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Aca 
pulco  had  a  monopoly  of  all  the  foreign  trade  ,  but  at  the  present  time,  a 
considerable  business  is  done  at  other  ports,  as  Tampico,  Soto  la  Marina, 
Tobaaco,  and  Matamoras,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  San  Bias  and  Mazatlan, 
on  the  Pacific,  and  Guayamas,  on  the  Gulf  of  California, 

The  form  of  government  in  Mexico  is  a  problem.  Ever  changing  in  form 
and  principle — now  based  on  constitutional  principles,  and  anon  the  sport 
of  a  dictator — it  is  impossible  to  daguerreotype  its  numerous  phases.  Fun- 
damentally and  nominally,  however,  it  is  republican,  and  is  vested  in  a  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  which  latter  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Deputies, 
as  in  tlie  United  States  of  America.  The  Vice-Presidency  has  been  abol- 
ished, and  the  alternate  of  the  President  is  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Senate  consists  of  two  members,  elected  by  each  of  the  state 
legislatures.  The  deputies  are  elected  by  popular  vote,  in  number  according 
to  the  population,  the  electoral  ratio  being  70,000  or  80,000  inhabitants. 
The  number  of  Deputies  is  about  100.  Congress  assembles  on  the  1st 
January,  and  aits  until  the  15th  April,  in  each  year.  A  council  of  govern- 
ment, consisting  of  delegates  from  the  senate,  sits  during  the  recess  of 
congress. 

The  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  several  states  are  mo- 
delled after  those  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  exercise  all  the  rights  not 
recognized  as  belonging  to  the  national  government.  They  manage  their 
own  internal  resources,  and  have  supreme  power  in  all  civil  and  criminal 
matters  occurring  in  their  respective  courts.  This  is  the  ease,  however, 
only  when  they  are  able  to  maintain  their  iiidepeiidenee : — the  supreme 
government,  under  the  auspices  of  panta  Anna,  did  not  scruple  to  suspend 
all  state  functions,  and  by  centalizing  power,  converted  the  states  into 
departments,  presided  over  by  the  nominees  of  the  supreme  executive.  At 
the  present  period,  however,  they  are  in  the  exercise  of  all  their  attributions, 
and  will  so  remain  until  the  federal  government  recruits  its  shattered  con- 
stitution, when  it  is  probable  these  democratic  institutions  will  again  become 
26 
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offensive  to  the  centra!  power,  and  again  be  suppressed.  The  liberties  of 
the  states  are  ever  at  the  mercy  of  the  power,  and  on  this  slender  guarantee 
the  lives  and  properties  of  the  people  depend. 

The  city  of  Mexico,  in  the  Federal  District,  is  the  seat  of  supreme 
power,  and  capital  of  the  confederation. — Fw/c  State  or  Mexico. 

No  satisfactory  account  has  hitherto  been  given  respecting  the  revenues 
and  expenditures  of  the  federal  government.  All  is  an  enigma  which  has 
never  yet  been  solved  by  either  native  or  foreign  financiers,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally, understood  that  the  finances  are  in  a  deplorable  state,  and  liable  to 
many  abuses.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  small  space  allotted  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  each  country,  to  develope  even  an  insight  into  the  working  of  the 
Mexican  system,  and  we  can  only  find  room  for  a  few  facts  connected  with 
this  topic.  The  revenue  of  Mexico  is  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources; 
the  customs,  the  per  centage  on  mineral  products,  licences,  special  duties, 
transit  and  export  duties,  the  tobacco  monopoly,  forced  loans  and  contribn- 
tions,  voluntary  and  involuntary,  and  others,  which  are  alike  onerous  and 
burthensome  on  the  people,  who  derive  no  real  advantage  from  the  immense 
sums  collected  and  disbursed. 

The  following  exhibits  the  total  receipts  into  the  treasury  from  1824  to 
1844,  a  period  of  20  years: 


For  the  fiscal 
From  Sepw.   Ii 


■ntJia 


toJlj   lat 
to  Jul  e  20  th 


'5  "^1)  "1^7 
7  11  77 
)  J8t.  306 


According  to  the  report  n  Mex  can  revenue  belong  ng  to  1S44  ind  pre- 
sented to  the  Congre  s  bv  Luis  de  la  Rosa  the  revenues  of  the  Mexican. 
Government  were  divided  into  se^eii  distmct  branches 


1.  Duties  on  eit 

2.  Dntiea  on  intBrior  e  mt  er  p 

3    Tanea  on  real  estate    ndnstr  bI  eatabliahme  Is  profeaa 

4.  Bents  adrainiefered  for  nccou  t  of  goverament 

5.  Eeplevina  and  bala  ce   1  oocoiinta 
G.  Extraordinary  resoiiFcoi 

7.  Depomia 


4 161, 13S 
»  869,495 
3  3Sa^45 


Chigeatolcdcdut-tel 
Net  Total 
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The  principal  portion  of  tliis  revenue  is  expended  in  paying  interest  on  the 
national  debt*,  disbursing  the  expenses  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  other  gen- 
eral objects,  not  the  least  expensive  of  which  is  the  support  of  a  numerous 
body  of  officials,  and  pecuiating  hangers-on  to  the  national  government.  Not 
one  cent  is  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  : — but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  ex- 
pended in  means  of  their  oppressions.  "  Who  can  therefore  wonder,"  ex- 
claims Col.  Ramsay,  in  his  Field  Notes,  reiterating  at  length  the  condition  and 
practices  of  the  treasury  department,  "that  the  government  of  Mexico  is  bank- 
rupt. With  corruption  in  the  executive  and  in  the  judiciary — with  a  band  of 
peculating  favorites — a  host  of  monopolizing  contractors,  and  an  army  of  cus- 
tom-house employees — with  a  systematic  contraband  trade  by  smugglers,  and 
equally  systematic  swindling  by  public  ofBcers — with  depreciated  and  pro- 
tested drafts — with  ruinous  discounla  on  loans — with  cash  charged  that  hae 
never  been  collected — .with  disbursements  credited  that  have  never  been 
made,  and  accounts  mixed  up  with  a  carelessness  that  would  not  be  toler- 
ated  by  those  kept  with  a  slate  and  pencil." 

The  defensive  means  of  the  Mexicans  have  heen  hitherto  sufficient  for 
the  protection  of  the  country  from  foreign  invasion.  They  were  sufficient 
indeed,  to  act  against  the  Spaniards  in  1825-'29,  and  against  the  French  in 
1838  ;  but  in  the  American  campaigns  against  this  country  in  1846-'47-'48, 
their  impracticability  was  tested  and  shown  to  be  illusive.  The  strong 
fortress  of  San  Juan  d'UUoa,  off  Vera  Cruz,  was  taken  after  a  few  days 
resistance,  and  all  the  fortified  points  along  the  line — Perote,  Cerro  Gordo, 
Puebla,  &.C., — to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  those  of  the  capital  itself,  wore 
successively  captured  by  the  gallant  armies  under  General  Seott.  In 
northern  Mexico  the  strongholds  yielded  with  the  same  facility — Metamoras, 
Monterey,  Bnena  Vista  and  Chihuahua  (twice  taken  possession  of,)  attest 
the  bravery  of  the  Americans  and  the  weakness  of  Mexico  in  every  point 
of  view,  The  armies  of  Mexico,  though  numerous,  are  incapable  of  defence ; 
drawn  from  the  serfs  of  the  soil  and  from  the  dungeons  of  the  prison,  they  feel 
no  interest  in  the  exploits  of  war,  well  knowing  that  neither  honor  nor 
emolument  will  accrue  to  them,  whatever  be  the  result  otherwise.  They 
are  thoroughly  demoralized  as  a  body,  and  prove  more  annoying  to  the 
peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  country  than  destructive  to  the  enemy.  In  not 
one  battle  among  the  hundred  fought  during  the  late  hostilities  were  they 
successful.  The  number  of  men  in  the  Mexican  army  in  times  of  peace 
is  about  20,000,  exclusive  of  an  active  militia  of  about  30,000.  In 
periods  of  war  and  invasion  the  force  is  augmented  ad  libitum,  and  all 
are  liable  to  serve.  When  the  government  is  able,  it  pays  the  soldiers 
liberally — when  the  treasury  is  empty  they  liberally  pay  themselves  from 
the  first  private  house  they  come  across,  and  exact  forced  loans  with  the 
same  impunity  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  supreme  head  of  the  nation.  The 
guerrillas  have  no  other  hope  of  remuneration  or  means  of  living  but  in 
clandestine  robbery,  and  it  is  not  seldom  that  the  people  ate  made  to  feel 
the  authority  of  the.se: promising  gentlemen  in  matters  of  this  sort.     The 

•  The  public  debt  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1848,  is  esiibited  in  the  following  recapitu- 

Porei^B  debt  (with  intere.gt  to  datel,  $56,329,075  00 

Interior    do.  (contracted  before  Independenue), 39,606  695  00 

do        do.  (contracted  alter  ladependence),    47,907,791  87 

$143,843,561  S7 
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navy  of  Mexico  is  now  extinct.  It  was  formerly  composed  of  several  fine 
steamsiiips  and  other  vessels.  A  short  time  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities  the  navy  had  been  reduced  to  the  following  vessels,  to  be  located 
at  the  places  indicated  : 

Vera  Cru.%. — Brigs,  Veracruzana  Libre  and  Mexicaua,  and  a  gun  boat, 
with  63  men  in  each  of  the  two  brigs. 

Tahasco. — Schooners,  Aguila  with  53  men,  and  the  Libertad  with  30 
men. 

Tamptco. — Gun  boats,  (iueretaro  Poblana  and  Victoria,  with  30  men 
each. 

Mntamoras. — Gun  boats,  Guerrero  and  Union,  with  30  men  each. 

The  Mexican  navy  never  acquired  distinction,  and  was  even  beaten  by 
the  gallant  but  unjustly  treated  Commodore  Moore  of  the  Texas  marine,  in 
a  naval  battle  off  Yucatan.  In  this  battle,  with  a  handful  of  men,  in  a  small 
brigantine,  the  two  largest  steamships  in  the  Mexican  service  were  disabled 
and  beaten  off! 

The  Uoman  Catholic  is  the  only  public  recognized  religion,  but  some 
others  are  tolerated  and  allowed  to  be  exercised  in  private,  or  so  as  not  to 
conflict  with  the  pretensions  of  those  who  profess  the  national  creed.  The 
church  establishment  consists  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico  and  nine  Bishops, 
having  an  aggregate  income  of  539,000  dollars,  with  !J,677  parochial 
clergy.  There  are  also  10  cathedrals  having  1^  canons  and  other  digni- 
taries, and  one  collegiate  church.  The  regular  clergy  comprise  1,998 
monks,  chiefly  Franciscan ;  and  there  are  156  convents.  Ecclesiastical 
property  is  constitutionally  free  from  taxation,  and  they  have  the  sole 
management  of  ail  money  bequeathed  for  pious  uses.  Of  late,  however, 
and  especially  during  the  late  war,  they  were  compelled  to  contribute  largely 
to  the  support  of  the  army.  The  annual  income  of  the  ecclesiastics  is 
nominally  12  or  13,000,000  dollars ;  but  considering  the  peculations  of  the 
monks  and  begging  brethren,  it  is  supposed  to  amount  actually  to  double 
that  sum.  The  Spanish  monks  and  priests  were  expelled  during  the  revolu- 
tion ;  and  their  places  are  filled  by  Creoles,  whose  morals  are  anything  but 
reputable.  Religion  has  little  influence  over  the  white  population,  and  the 
hold  of  the  church  over  the  Indians,  never  complete,  is  nov  fast  looaei  '  g; 
for  they  are  all  more  or  less  inclined  to  idolatry,  and  the  small  learnmg  and 
talents  possessed  by  this  mongrel  priesthood  is  incapable  of  reforming  e  tl  er 
their  morals,  or  cleansing  them  of  the  ignoranceand  superstit  on  vb  ci  ve  Is 
from  them  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 

Education  is  entrusted  to  the  priests,  not  one  in  twenty  of  vl  om  I  a  -e 
received  an  elementary  education  themselves.  They  are  req  red  by  the 
constitution  to  teach  the  people  to  read  and  write,  but  tl  s  requ  rcn  ent  has 
no  practical  effect.  Ignorant  and  besotted,  the  priests  are  either  too  lazy 
or  too  incompetent  to  give  instruction  of  any  sort.  Under  the  ol  1  regime, 
botanical  pursuit  were  much  encouraged ;  chemistry  and  mmeralogy  were 
taught  in  the  school  of  mines ;  but  the  progress  of  science,  literature  and 
the  arts,  have  all  been  checked  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  since 
the  revolution,  and  the  expulsion  of  those  who  alone  were  acquainted  with 
science  and  learning.  The  only  school  of  any  reputation  in  all  Mexico 
is  the  Military  Academy  at  Chapultepec,  and  that  has  been  suspended  since 
the  entrance  of  the  American  armies  into  Mexico,  perhaps  never  to  be 
revived.  Schools  of  law  and  medicine  there  are  none  deserving  of  the 
name,  and  it  may  be  well  imagined  that  schools  of  industry  or  commerce 
are  wholly  unknown. 
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Humboldt,  Bullock  and  other  European  travellers  have  fiirnished  en- 
ceilent  descriptions  of  numerous  ancient  monuments,  which  show  that  the 
native  Mexicans,  before  the  loss  of  their  independence,  had  been  in  some 
respects  a  comparatively  civilized  and  ingenious  people.  Among  the  moat 
extraordinary  are  pyramids  somewhat  similar  in  exterior  form  to  those  of 
Ei^ypt,  and  in  some  instances  even  of  larger  dimensions.  The  base  of  the 
Pyramid  of  Cholula  is  a  square  of  1,423  feet  on  each  side,  and  its  height  is 
estimated  at  177  feet.  A  far  more  elegant  building  of  similar  shape  is 
situated  in  the  north  part  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  ;  it  is  formed  of  large 
blocks  of  porphyry  highly  polished  and  arranged  in  six  stages,  diminishing 
in  size  with  the  elevation,  and  having  all  its  materials  most  nicely  adjusted. 
The  base  is  a  square  of  83  feet  ou  the  sides  and  63  feet  high,  and  the  ascent 
to  the  top  is  by  8  flight  of  57  stairs ;  the  front  is  richly  adorned  with  hiero- 
glyphics and  curious  sculpture. 

The  mountains  of  Tezcuco  are  nearly  covered  with  the  remains  of  anci^t 
buildings  and  cities.  The  ruins  of  Palenque  in  Chiapas,  near  the  Aio 
Chacamaa,  a  branch  of  the  Usumasinta,  extend  upwards  of  20  miles  along 
the  ridge  of  a  mountain ;  and  their  architecture  resembles  more  that  of 
Europe  than  Mexico.  The  remains  of  the  Aztec  city,  called  by  the 
Spaniards  "  La  Caaa  Grande,"  are  to  be  seen  about  a  league  to  the  south  of 
the  Rio  Gila  in  the  State  of  Sonora.  They  are  spread  over  a  space  of 
more  than  a  square  league.  In  the  centre  is  the  TeocaJli,  laid  down  accord- 
ing to  the  cardinal  points,  its  sides  being  445  feet  by  276  feet.  It  has  three 
stories  and  a  terrace,  but  no  stairs.  Within  are  five  apartments,  each  27  feet 
Jong,  11  feet  broad,  and  11  feet  high.  A  wall  with  towers  surrounds  the  main 
building.  The  traces  of  an  artificial  canal  to  the  river  are  visible.  The 
neighboring  plain  is  strewed  with  red,  blue  and  white  earthenware,  and 
pieces  of  obsidian,  which  prove  that  the  Aztecs  had  passed  through  a  country 
abounding  in  this  volcanic  substance  before  they  dwelt  on  this  spot,  previous 
to  their  final  settlement  in  Mexico,  In  the  western  part  of  the  state  of 
Chihuahua  are  similar  ruins  of  great  extent,  which  are  also  considered  to 
have  been  the  site  of  one  of  the  temporary  stations  of  the  Aztecs  in  their 
migration  southward.  Besides  sculptures,  vases  of  different  forms,  some- 
times even  elegant,  have  been  found  similar  to  those  of  Etruria  and  Egypt. 
Roads  formed  of  large  hewn  blocks  of  stone  may  be  traced,  not  only  in  the 
neighborhood  of  those  ruined  cities,  but  at  great  distances  from  them. 

Near  San  Domingo  de  Palenque,  a  village  in  Las  Chiapas,  are  the  im- 
posing ruins  of  an  ancient  city  named  Culhuacan,  which,  after  having  been 
buried  for  ages  in  the  thick  forest,  were  first  discovered  in  1787.  The 
ruins  present  the  most  curious  and  most  remarkable  monuments  of  the 
new  world,  consisting  of  temples,  fortifications,  tombs,  pyramids,  bridges, 
aqueducts,  houses,  vases,  idols,  medals,  musical  instruments,  colossal 
statues,  and  well-executed  figures  in  low  reliefs,  (basso  relievo,)  adorned 
with  characters  vehicb  appear  to  be  real  hieroglyphics.  Everything  an- 
nouncM  that  the  city  was  formerly  the  residence  of  a  people  far  advanced 
in  architectural  skill,  in  sculpture  and  painting,  a  people  whose  tall  and 
elegant  figures  and  fine  proportions,  bear  no  resemblance  to  anything 
Asiatic,  African  or  Malay.  The  ruins,  as  previously  remarked,  extend  for 
more  than  20  miles  along  the  summit  of  a  mountain  ridge,  which  separates 
the  country  of  the  Mayas  from  the  state  of  Chiapas,  and  must,  anciently, 
have  included  a  city  and  the  suburbs. — {See  Stephens'  Central  America.)' 

The  earliest  traditions  preserved  respecting  Mexico,  inform  us  that  in 
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tile  year  648  it  was  settled  by  the  Toltceajis,  a  tribe  of  Indians  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  who  fixed  themselves,  after  several  migrations,  near  the 
present  city  of  Mexico,  They  named  the  country  the  Anahuac,  and,  after 
flourishing  here  for  near  400  years,  they  were  either  exterminated  or  aban- 
doned the  country,  not,  however,  before  having  imparted  some  degree  of 
civilization  to  the  barbarous  Chichemecas,  who  arrived  about  1170,  and 
who  were  the  next  possessors  of  the  soil.  These  were  again  displaced  by 
the  Acolhuans,  who  appeared  about  the  year  1200,  and  drove  out  the  last 
occupants.  The  Aztecs  arrived  in  California  in  1196,  and  gradually  found 
their  way  southward,  and  in  1325  fotmded  their  chief  city,  on  the  Island  of 
Tenochtitlan,  and  cailed  it  Mexico,  in  honor  of  Mexitli,  tbeir  god  of  battles. 
This  nation  rapidly  increased  in  power,  and  if  the  remains  of  monuments 
and  large  cities  were  a  just  test  of  civilization,  the  Aztecs  might  claim  to 
rank  high  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  But  they  had  invented  no 
alphabet,  and  had  nothing  better  than  a  rude  species  of  picture  writing  to  re- 
cord events,  and  were  ignorant  even  of  the  use  of  metals.  Their  barbarism 
was  conspicuous  in  their  sacrifices  of  the  human  species ;  no  grand  event 
of  joy  or  grief  could  be  complete  without  the  flowing  of  human  blood  and 
roasting  the  dead  carcase  on  the  fires  of  the  teocaliis.  Montezuma  I.,  one  of 
their  greatest  kings,  extended  hia  empire  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific  ;  but 
it  must  be  stated,  at  the  same  time,  that  many  of  the  conquered  nations 
reluctantly  obeyed  his  sway,  and  were  ever  ready  to  revolt.  Such,  briefly, 
was  the  state  of  the  country  on  the  first  arrival  of  the  Europeans. 

The  conquest  of  this  mighty  empire  was  completed  by  Fernandez  Cortez, 
who  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1521,  with  a  small,  but  resolute  force.  Here 
he  was  met  by  a  messenger  from  the  great  monarch,  who  had  been  des- 
patched to  ascertain  his  motives,  and  to  command  him  to  withdraw.  But 
Cortez  refused  to  return  until  he  had  communicated  with  Montezuma  himr 
self;  and  at  once  set  out  for  the  capital.  His  next  step  was  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  Tlascalans,  who  were  at  war  with  Mexico.  This  effected, 
he  continued  his  journey,  and  having  got  the  king  into  his  possession,  used 
him  as  a  means  to  subjugate  the  empire.  Outraged  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  Mexicans  flew  to  arms,  and  succeeded  in  driving  the  invader 
flora  the  Aztec  territory,  but  in  the  melee  the  emperor  himself  was  killed. 
Cortez  retreated  to  TIascala  to  recruit  his  forces.  Returning  with  a  large 
body  of  Indians,  and  brigantines  to  navigate  Lake  Tezcuco,  he  recom- 
menced the  siege,  and  after  a  desperate  resistance  of  seventy-five  days,  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  the  city,  and  on  the  fall  of  the  city  the  empire  was  at 
an  end.  Province  after  province  submitted,  and  the  Spanish  power,  in  an 
incredible  short  time,  was  established  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  Pacific. 
Cortez,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  was  received  with  the  highest  honors,  but 
he  was  ultimately  neglected  by  the  emperor ;  and,  alas!  for  the  gratitude 
of  princes !  the  great  conqueror  of  Mexico  died  at  Seville  in  obscurity  and 
want,  while  his  enemies  were  reaping  the  benefit  of  those  gallant  deeds, 
which  have  rendered  tiie  name  of  Cortez  famous  in  American  history. 

Under  the  Spanish  arrangements,  Mexico  was.  as  a  subordinate  kingdom, 
governed  by  a  viceroy,  with  powers  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  sovereign, 
checked  only  by  the  restdentia,  or  court  of  investigation,  before  which  he 
was  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  his  administration  on  bia  return  home, 
and  by  the  audiencia,  or  court  of  final  appeal,  in  Mexico.  By  these 
arrangements,  also,  the  natives  were  to  be  considered  as  freemen  and  vassals 
of  the  crown ;  and  the  Spanish  discoverers,  settlers,  and  their  posterity. 
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were  to  have  a  preference  in  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  appointments.  The 
natives  were  thus,  in  fact,  excluded  from  holding  all  offices  of  trust  or 
profit.  The  great  object  of  the  Spanish  government  was  to  keep  the  coun- 
try in  the  hands  of  the  European  or  white  population ;  and  the  means 
adopted  to  effect  this  purpose,  were,  1st.  To  discourage  native  manufac- 
tures, for  the  benefit  of  those  belonging  to  the  mother-country.  Sdly,  To 
make  all  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  wholly  dependent  on  the  king, 
without  any  interference  of  the  Pope.  The  growth  of  hemp,  flax,  and  saf- 
fron, was  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties ;  that  of  tobacco  was  made  a 
government  monopoly.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  olive  was  likewise 
prohibited ;  that  of  coffee,  cocoa  and  indigo,  tolerated  only  under  certain 
restrictions,  and  in  such  quantities  as  might  suffice  for  the  demands  of  the 
mother  country.  This  system  was  retained  nearly  three  centuries  ;  during 
which  Mexico  continued  to  be  a  blank  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  Icnown 
only  by  the  issue  of  the  precious  metals. 

The  entrance  of  the  French  into  Spain,  and  the  abdication  of  Charlea 
VI.,  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  Spanish  authority  in  America.  The 
natives  and  colored  population  saw  in  this  that  the  time  was  at  hand 
for  them  to  assert  their  rights  to  be  freemen,  which  was  opposed  by  the 
audiencia,  by  whom  also  the  viceroy  was  arrested,  sent  to  Spain,  and  con- 
fined in  prison  until  the  general  amnesty.  An  open  insurrection  against 
the  European  authority  broke  out  in  1810,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
Hidalgo  and  Morelos,  two  priests  of  New  Spain  ;  and  under  the  auspices 
of  the  latter,  the  first  national  Congress  assembled  at  Chilpanzingo,  in 
1813.  One  of  its  earliest  acts  was  to  declare  the  independence  of 
Mexico. 

For  several  years  the  history  of  the  Mexican  Revolution  is  only  a  record 
of  sanguinary  struggles  leading  to  no  decisive  result.  At  length  in  1821, 
Augustin  Iturbide,  who  had  previously  been  a  royalist,  declared  suddenly 
in  tivar  of  the  liberals,  and  published  his  famous  Pl*n  op  Iouala,  in  favor 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  His  cause  met  with  a  favorable  reception, 
and  he  succeeded,  not  only  in  installing  a  National  Congress,  but  also  pre- 
vailed on  that  body  to  raise  him  to  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Augustin 
I.  His  arbitrary  acts,  after  his  elevation,  however,  soon  caused  a  revulsion 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  which,  finding  it  impossible  to  repress,  he  abdi- 
cated. He  was  not  only  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the  country,  but  re- 
warded for  his  past  services  by  an  annua!  allowance  of  <f5,000,  accompa- 
nied, however,  with  an  edict  of  outlawry  in  case  of  return.  In  spite, 
however,  of  this  prohibition,  he  returned  clandestinely,  and  was  soon  dis- 
covered, apprehended,  and  shot. 

On  the  downfall  of  Iturbide  the  Congress  re-assembled,  and  appointed  a 
provisional  esecutive  of  three  persons ;  Victoria,  Bravo,  and  Negrete,  all 
men  of  approved  patriotism.  The  government  was  remodelled,  and  a  con- 
stitution formed  on  principles  much  similar  to  those  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  This  was  completed  and  published  3d  Feb.,  1824,  and 
Mexico  commenced  anew  a  promising  career. 

The  internal  history  of  Mexico,  from  this  period,  presents  one  continued 
theme  of  revolution,  rapine  and  bloodshed.  War  has  been  the  every-day 
employment  of  the  several  political  parties,  whose  sole  object  has  been 
to  gain  the  victory  for  the  sake  of  the  spoils,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country ;  and  such  has  been  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  mushroom  gov- 
ernments that  have  sprung  from  the  revolutions  of  the  day,  and  such  has 
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been  the  general  disgust,  that  state  after  stale  seceded  from  the  coDfederacy 
California,  Yucatan  and  Texas,  led  tiie  way — others  tollowed,  and  eternal 
war  was  the  result,  now  one  party  and  then  the  other,  being  successively 
victorious.  Finally,  Texas  not  only  asserted  her  independence,  but  main- 
tained it,  and  in  1846  was  anne\ed  to  the  United  States  Mexico  madly 
proclaimed  war  with  that  nation  al'^o,  and  was  well-chastised  for  its  pre- 
sumption, by  the  invasion  of  her  territory  and  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
country.  Peace,  however,  has  returned ,  but,  as  an  indemnity,  the  Ameri- 
caa  Union  iiaa  seized  on  California  and  New  Mevico,  and  have  effected  a 
treaty  of  cession  by  the  payment  of  a  small  amount  of  money  Such  is 
the  sad  history  of  this  pseudo  republic.  Can  any  one  wonder  at  the  de- 
basing picture  presented  of  her  condition  and  resources — the  laxity  ot  the 
people's  morals — the  bankruptcy  of  her  treasury — and  all  the  evds  by 
which  she  is  beset  t  The  only  wonder  is  that,  as  a  state,  she  yet  encumbers 
the  map  of  nations. 

The  following  complete  list  of  the  chief  executives,  since  the  revolution, 
will  fend  to  exhibit,  in  the  rapid  succession  of  rulers,  the  disturbances 
which  must  have  occurred  to  produce  such  a  result 

l&il,  Afiguat AugUBtin  IturbMo, 

1822,  Jlf ay  18th. ..Anguatiti  I„  (IturWde,) 

1823   —    37th Faniftodez  Guadalape  ViotorU,   j 

Nicolas  Bravo,  VProMisionoJ  Eteculiiie 

Negroto,  ) 

1825,  AprU Fernandez  Gundalnpe  Victoria,      Prettient  of  Meanco 

1829,    —     Vicente  Gneccero,* 


1E3S,  Mar 

1833,  May. Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Aniw 

1836,  — Bartagan,  (acting,) 


1840,  - 


..AnsBl 


. .  Vatentia  Gomez  Faviae, 
..Aoasta^  Bustamente, 

1841,  May Autonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna, 

1843,— CanalizD,  (acting,) 

1845,  JoBua™ Jose  Joaqnin  de  Herrera,  (ad  in 

—  JanslStQ Aq.  do. 

—  J>eB.  30ih Mariano  Parades  y  Arrillaga, 


—  Auguit Jose  Marie  de  Salas,  (pro  tempore,) 

—  i)ec.24tb Val.  Gomez  FariHH,(V.  P.  feacUng,) 

IB47,  JlfOTcfcaad— Ant.  Irt>p.  de  Santa  Anna,  (provisional,) 

—  April  1st Pedro  Maria  Anaya  (substitute,) 

—  ifoy  J9th Ant.  L.deSanta  Anna,  (provisional,) 

—  Sept.  14th....Mannel  Penny  Pena,  (acSng,) 

~  Who.  11th Pedro  Maria  jinaya,  (ad  interim,) 

y&iS.Jtm,.  8th Manuel  Pena  y  Pena,  (acting,) 

—  JjtneSd Jose  Joaquin  de  Herrera, 


Tlie  several  states 
short  notice. 


composing  the  Mexican  confederacy  will  r. 


'  fiomez  Fedraia  had  been  elocted,  but  Guerfero,  who  headed  a  revolution,  overthrew 
the  election,  and  caused  himself  to  bo  proclaimed.    Pedraia  was  restored  by  Santa  Aima, 
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THE    STATE    OF    TAMAULIPAS. 

This  state  stretches  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  Kio  Grande  del 
Norte  to  the  Bio  Tampico,  and  from  the  coast  from  100  to  150  miles  inland, 
withia  which  limits  is  a  superficial  area  of  35,100  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  !00,000  persons.  Previous  to  the  late  war  with  America, 
the  northern  boundary  of  Tamaujipas  was  the  Rio  Nueces,  but  bj  the 
treaty  of  1848,  the  Rio  Grande  was  made  the  dividing  line  between  this  and 
the  State  of  Texas,  now  one  of  the  United  States. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  generally  level,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  hili  near  the  mouth  of  the  Santander,  on  its  southern  bank,  no  con- 
siderable elevation  occurs.  Tamaulipas  is  well  adapted  for  commerce  and 
agriculture  :  it  has  an  extensive  sea-board,  and  were  it  not  for  the  bars  at 
the  entrances  of  the  rivers,  ships  of  considerable  burden  might  enter  its 
streams.  In  the  western  parts  of  the  state,  the  chief  occupation  of  the  in- 
habitants is  farming  and  cattle  feeding :  the  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted 
for  the  production  of  both  tropical  fruits  and  the  cereals  of  more  temperate 
regions.  Besides  the  cattle  on  the  ranches,  vast  herds  roam  over  the  common 
lauds,  and  are  hunted  hy  the  half-Indians  for  the  spoils  of  skin  and  tallow. 

The  principal  ports  of  Tamaulipas  are  Matamort^,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
Soto  la  Marina  and  Tampico,  on  the  gulf,  but  they  are  all  difficult  of  access, 
from  their  bars  as  well  as  the  continual  surf  and  the  '  northers'  which  prevail 
during  the  winter  season.  The  Port  of  Matamoras,  perhaps  the  best  in  the 
state,  is  about  70  miles  up  the  Rio  Grande,  on  its  west  bank,  and  was,  during 
the  late  war,  in  the  occupation  of  the  Americans  from  its  capture,  in  1846,  to 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  in  1848.  The  capacities  of  this  port  have  been 
highly  spoken  of,  andwereitnotfor  the  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
it  might  become  the  centre  of  great  trade.  The  town  is  handsome  and  well 
built,  and  at  a  distance,  appears  as  a  succession  of  fortified  castles.  It 
contains  numerous  churches  and  convents.  Many  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Americans  have  been  adopted  by  the  people :  they  have  established 
schools  for  the  education  of  all,  and  much  improved  on  the  old  method  of 
police  and  cleansing  the  streets.     Population,  20,000. 

Tampjco  »b  Tamaulipas,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  near  its 
mouth,  is  a  town  of  recent  date,  but  the  commercial  advantages  of  its  posi- 
tion have  caused  its  rapid  rise  and  prosperity.  Several  English  and  Amer- 
can  houses  are  established  at  this  port,  and  a  trade  of  some  extent  is  carried 
on  both  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  town  as  yet  is  of 
small  dimensions,  and  contains  a  limited  population,  but  when  its  capacities 
are  better  understood,  its  progress  will  be  greatly  accelerated.  The  River 
Panuco  is  navigable  for  70  or  80  miles  above  Tampico. 

Soto  la  Marina  is  a  port  on  the  Santander  River,  and  is  chiefly  the 
resort  of  coasters.     The  trade  here  carried  on  is  of  little  consideration. 

Victoria,  or  New-Santandeb,  the  capital,  is  situated  about  30  miles  up 
the  Santander,  and  has  a  population  of  about  4,000.  Its  commercial 
capacities  are  very  limited. 
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THE    STATE    OF   NUEVO    LEON. 

The  territories  included  in  this  state  lie  immediately  west  of  Tamaulipaa, 
and  extend  from  the  Hio  Grande  to  the  Rio  Santauder. 

The  interior  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  much  broken  up  hj  ravines. 
The  tahle  land  of  Mexico  commeaces  its  rise  in  the  western  paj-t.  The  coun- 
try is  well  watered  by  several  streams,  which  intersect  this  state  aa  well  as  Ta- 
maulipaa, but  it  has  no  ports  except  some  small  landmg  places  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  on  the  Santander.  The  people  in  general 
follow  farming  and  grazing,  which  are  carried  on  with  considerable  energy. 
Nuevo  Leon  has  been  the  scene  of  many  gallant  exploits  in  the  American 
war,  and  has  suffered,  perhaps,  aa  much  as  any  state,  from  its  effects. 

MoNTEucT,  the  capital,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  about  15,000  inhabi- 
tants, man?  of  whom  are  extremely  wealthy.  It  is  celebrated  aa  a  place 
besieged  and  captured  by  the  American  forces,  in  1846.  The  country 
around  is  very  fine,  and  dotted  over  with  prosperous  ranches  and  the  man- 
sions of  the  rich.  It  ia  built  on  sufficiently  high  ground  to  make  it  healthy, 
and  It  enjoys  a  beautiful  climate  the  whole  year  round. 

L1NJI.KES  is  also  a  handsomely  built  place,  in  a  highly  cultivated  district, 
and  contains  5,000  or  6,000  inhabitants. 

Rbvilla,  on  the  Rio  Grande;  Natividao,  on  the  eastern  boundary ; 
Florida,  and  several  other  towns  are  within  this  state,  and  enjoy  a  reputa- 
tion for  health,  and  industry  of  the  people.  Ar.uA  Nubva  is  celebrated 
in  the  military  annals  of  the  nation. 


THE    STATE    OF    COHAHUILA. 

This  state,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  republic,  is  bounded  north  by  the 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte  ;  on  the  east  by  Nuevo  Leon ;  on  the  south  by  Zaca- 
teeas,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Rio  Grande  de  Parras,  which  separates  it  from 
Durango,  and  in  part  by  the  State  of  Chihuahua.  Its  superficial  area  is 
stated  at  93,600  square  miles,  and  its  population,  which  is  exceedingly 
sparse,  at  73,000,  the  chief  part  of  which  are  Indians  and  Indo-Spaniards. 

Cohahuila  has  many  advantages,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  from  its 
proximity  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  numerous  streams  which  penetrate  it 
from  that  river,  as  well  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico!  It  is  also  furnished  with  a 
superior  system  of  roads,  which  were  much  improved  by  the  presence  of 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  during  the  Sate  war.  In  agriculture  it  is  pre- 
eminent, and  it  possesses  a  fine  breed  of  horaea,  large  drbves  of  which  run 
wild  on  the  fertile  plains.  Manufacturing  operations  are  limited,  and  con- 
fined to  the  larger  towns,  and  even  there,  have  scarcely  an  existence.  The 
face  of  the  country,  though  generally  flat  or  undulating,  presents  some  ele- 
vations, and  in  particular  sections  the  ground  is  broken  by  ravines  and  deep 
sinuosities.  Some  silver  mines  exist,  which  are  said  to  be  very  rich.  This 
state  is  capable  of  much  improvement  in  every  department,  and  only  wants 
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intelligent  laborers  to  develope  its  rich  resources.     Texas  was  formerly  con- 
nected, poUticallj,  with  this  state,  but  revolted  in  1835. 

CoHAHuiLA,  the  capital,  is  a  small  town  in,  the  north-east,  and  contains 
nothing  remarkable  to  arrest  further  notice.     Population  about  4,000. 

Saltillo  is  a  city  of  some  12,000  population,  and  was,  for  a  long  period, 
the  head-quarters  of  Major-Genera  I  Z.  Taylor  during  the  wax  with  Mexico. 
BuBNA  Vista,  the  scene  of  a  battle  as  glorious  to  the  American  arms  as 
disastrous  to  those  of  Mexico,  lies  a  few  miles  south  of  Saltillo.  In  this 
state  are  also  the  towns  of  Parras,  Salado,  Santa  Rosa,  Aguavgrue, 
&.C.,  all  of  which  are  historically  connected  with  the  military  annals  of  the 
nation. 


THE    STATE    OF   CHIHUAHUA. 

The  situation  of  this  stale,  one  of  the  most  northerly  of  Mexico,  is  be- 
tween the  states  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  on  the  west,  and  the  Rio  Bravo  and 
the  state  of  Cohahuila  on  the  east.  It  extends  from  the  northern  bounds  of 
Durango  to  the  new  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  Mexican  Re- 
public. The  superficial  area  comprises  107,500  square  miles,  and  the  pop- 
ulation numbers  147,000  souls.  The  Sierra  Madre  intersects  the  state  from 
north  to  south,  as  in  Durango ;  the  soil  and  climate  are  much  similar, 
and  the  people  of  the  same  origin  as  those  of  that  state.  Chihuahua  is  rich 
in  mines  and  inexhaustible  in  agricultural  resources, 

CmHeAHttA,  the  capital,  lies  by  the  small  River  Sacramento,  a  branch 
of  a  confluent  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Lat.  28"  47'  N.,  and  long.  107°  30'  W. 
The  population  at  one  time  is  said  to  have  been  70,000,  but  it  is  now  stated 
at  30,000.  It  is  a  well-built  town — the  streets  regular  and  at  right  angles, 
and  the  houses  are  substantial  structures,  and  well  supplied  with  water,  which 
is  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  about  three  miles  long.  The  cathedral,  a  very 
large  and  highly  ornamental  structure,  was  erected  at  the  expense  of 
$1,500,009,  raised  by  a  duty  on  the  produce  of  the  adjoining  mines.  The 
state  legislature  meets  here  in  a  neat  building.  The  town  is  chiefly  raain- 
tcined  as  a  depot  for  the  mining  districts. 

The  country  around  the  city  is  occupied  by  extensive  haciendas,  in  which 
large  herds  of  mules,  horned  cattle  and  sheep  are  pastured.  But  notwith- 
standing the  great  capabilities  of  the  soil,  agriculture  is  in  a  very  depressed 
state,  the  mines  being  the  great  object  of  attention.  Of  these,  the  most 
celebrated  for  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  produced,  is  El  Parral, 
in  the  south-east  part  of  the  state ;  but  it  is  now  in  so  dilapidated  a  condition 
that  the  amount  of  capital  required  to  re-establish  it,  is  too  great  to  justify  a 
well-grounded  expectation  of  its  returns  being  sufficient  to  repay  the 
outlay.  , 

BiTOPiLAs,  eighty  leagues  south-west  of  Parral,  once  one  of  the  most 
productive  of  the  Mexican  mines — a  single  mass  of  pure  silver,  weighing 
425  lbs.,  having  been  found  in  it — is  but  feebly  worked.  Santa  Eulalia  has 
has  long  since  been  abandoned.  The  mine  of  Mordos,  near  Batopilas, 
was  discovered  in  1826,  and  has  since  been  productive.  The  mine 
of  Jesu  Maria  has  also  been  abandoned  on  account  of  its  ' 
biiity.     It  is  situated  near  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  is,  consequently. 
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tremely  coid  in  winter,  the  surrounding  ridges  being  covered  with  snow ; 
the  village  is  in  a  temperate  valley,  highly  capable  of  agricultural  improve- 
ments. All  the  lodes  near  the  surface  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
gold,  which  diminishes  according  to  the  depth,  while  the  silver  proportion- 
ably  increases.  The  immediate  vicinity  abounds  with  veins  forming  a  circle, 
of  which  the  village  is  the  centre. 

The  population  of  the  plain  country  is  almost  wholly  of  European  descent, 
the  natives  having  retired  before  them  into  the  mountain  recesses  of  the 
Bolson  de  Mapimi.  The  principal  tribes  of  natives  were  the  Apaches,  Co- 
man  ches  and  Chichimeques. 

Genera!  Pike  says  "  that  the  corruption  of  morals  is  universal ;  which  is 
only  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  gambling  nature  of  the  pur- 
suits in  which  most  part  of  the  people  are  engaged ;  the  great  fortunes  sud- 
denly made  by  some,  and  the  poverty  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population  ; 
and  the  ignorance  of  all  classes ;  and  the  debasing  influence  of  the  estab- 
lished religion."  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Ward,  a  late  traveller,  does  not  con- 
firm this  testimony,  but,  on  the  contrary,  highly  lauds  the  morals  and 
domestic  arrangements  of  the  people  of  the  Provincial  Internal. — [See 


The  other  more  remarkable  towns  in  the  state  are  San  Babtolomeo,  a 
large  mart  for  the  inland  trade  of  the  surrounding  districts  ;  El  Pabral, 
near  the  mine  of  the  same  name,  formerly  very  populous,  but  now  containing 
only  7,000  inhabitants ;  and  Parras,  a  small  town  surrounded  with  vine- 
yards, near  the  lake  of  the  same  name. 

Chihuahua  will  ever  be  famous  in  history,  which  wiil  record  with  enthu- 
siasm the  brilliant  march  of  Col.  Doniphan  and  his  small  band,  and  their 
gallant  exploits  at  the  capital  and  other  places,  nor  will  it  forget  to  notice 
the  later  events  connected  with  the  visit  of  Gen.  Price  to  that  place,  in 
1848.  Both  expeditions  were  attended  with  remarkable  success,  and  were 
of  essential  service  to  American  interests. 


THE     STATE     OF     D0RANGO. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  Durango  is  the  Rio  Grande  de  Parras  :  on  tne 
north  lies  Chihuahua;  on  the  south  Zacatecas  and  Xalisco,  and  on  the 
west  the  State  of  Sinaloa.  Within  these  limits  the  superficial  area  is 
54,500  square  miles,  and  the  population  165,000,  or  thereabouts. 

The  Sierra  Madre  traverses  the  whole  extent  of  the  country,  dividing  it  into 
two  unequal  proportions.  There  re,  beside,  several  detached  elevations,  and 
the  country  is  much  corrugated  by  ravines  aud  precipices.  Craters  of  volca- 
nos,  and  a  mass  of  iron  resembling  erolite,  excite  the  attention  of  the  natu- 
ralist. Durango  is  rich  in  silver  ore,  and  the  mines  have  been  very  produc- 
tive. Agriculture  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  pfoducts,  compris- 
ing cattle,  mules,  sheep,  coffee,  sugar  and  indigo,  form  the  chief  wealth  of 
the  people. 

"  To  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  and  central  provinces,"  says  Ward, 
"  everything  north  of  Zacatecas  is  terra  incognita,  and  the  traveller,  after 
passing  it,  is  surprised  to  find  an  improvement  in  the  manners  and  character 
of  the  inhabitants.    Durango,  where  the  change  first  became  visible,  may 
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be  considered  as  the  key  to  the  whole  notth,  wliich  is  peopled  hy  the  deseen- 
danta  of  a  race  of  settlers  from  the  most  industrious  provinces  of  Spain, 
(Biscay,  Niyarre  and  Catalonia,)  who  have  preserved  their  blood  uncontam- 
inated  by  any  cto'js  with  the  aborigines,  and  who  retain  most  of  the  habits 
^nd  feelings  of  their  forefathers  They  have  mach  lojalt)  and  generous 
trankness,  greit  natural  politeness,  and  considerable  activity  both  of  body 
and  mind  The  women,  instead  of  passing  their  da)  s  in  languor  and  idle- 
ness, are  actively  employed  in  affiirs  of  the  household,  and  neatness  ■ind 
comfort  are  nowhere  so  great  and  general  a«  iii  the  north — {War^i 
Mexico,  11 )  This  applies  only  to  the  white  population  There  are  also 
many  Indian  tribes  residing  in  towns  and  villages  of  their  own,  or  hovering 
round  the  civilized  settlements  and  subsisting  by  the  chase 

Victoria  de  Durango,  the  capital,  lies  on  the  Sierra,  6,948  feet  above 
the  ocean,  in  lat.  24°  25'  North,  and  long.  108°  15'  West.  Population, 
25,000.  It  is  a  regularly  built  town,  and  contains  a  cathedral  and  other 
churcheiS,  several  convents,  a  mint  at  which  immense  sums  are  annually 
coined,  and  a  theatre.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  The  inhabitants  are 
industrious,  and  employed  in  the  manufacturing  of  woollen  articles,  wooden- 
ware  and  leather,  and  have  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle  and  mules.  Iron 
mines  are  worked  in  the  vicinity. 


THE    STATE    OF    SONORA. 

This  is  a  vast  tract  lying  immediately  south  of  the  Rio  Gila  and  east  of 
the  Gulf  of  California;  its  southern  boundary  is  the  Rio  Mayo.  The 
eastern  boundary  is  not  well  ascertained.  The  southern  coast  is  the  only 
part  settled  by  a  civilized  population  ;  the  central  and  nortliern  regions  be- 
ing yet  in  the  possession  of  various  tribes  of  Indians.  The  coast  is  unhealthy, 
but  the  interior,  which  is  more  elevated,  enjoys  a  mild  equable  climate,  iVee 
from  deleterious  influences.'  There  is  an  abundance  of  silver  within  the 
mountains,  and  gold  is  obtained  in  the  washings  of  the  streams  and  from 
the  auriferous  copper  ores.  This  state  has  an  area  of  900,000  square  miles, 
and  its  population  is  estimated  at  124,000,  but  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  even 
an  approximation  to  the  real  amount. 

Aribpb  is  the  nominal  capital,  and  is  a  small  town  on  the  Rio  Ures. 
Population  5,000. 

GuAYAMAs  is  a  port  of  some  note,  and  has  a  good  situation  on  the  southern 
coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Pimaa,  Latitude  27°  50'  N.,  and  longitude 
112°  W.  Population  about  5,000,  It  has  grown  up  within  a  few  years, 
and  owes  it  rise  to  its  magnificent  harbor,  one  of  the  finest  in  Mexico. 
Much  of  the  trade  between  Mexico  and  Eastern  Asia  centres  here,  this 
port  being  more  accessible  and  covered  than  either  San  Bias  or  Mazatlan. 
Guayamas  is  destined  to  become  a  flourishing  place. 

There  are  several  places  of  considerable  size  on  the  course  of  the  rivers 
which  run  far  into  the  country,  but  these  are  chiefly  occupied  by  the  natives. 

The  Indian  tribes  within  this  state  are  ;  the  Apaches,  who  inhabit  the 
northern  sections ;  the  Pimas,  inhabiting  a  country  called  Pimeria  Alta, 
south  of  the  Apaches ;  the  Opatas,  in  the  centre  of  the  state ;  and  the 
Ceres  in  the  south-west,  and  Yaquis  on  the  south-east,  bordering  on  Chi- 
huahua. 
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THE    STATE    OF    SINALOA, 

Is  situated  immediately  south  of  Sonora,  fronting,  also,  on  the  GuJf  of 
California,  It  is  much  similar  in  charauter  to  Bonora,  and  has  several 
pearl-fiaheries  off  the  coast.  Area,  54,700  square  miles.  Population, 
147,000. 

SiNALOA  is  the  capital  of  the  state.     Population,  IG.OOO. 

Mazatlan,  the  chief  seaport,  lies  on  the  southern  part  of  the  coast,  and 
has  a  tolerably  good  harbor,  but  much  inferior  to  that  of  Guayamas.  Some 
tirade,  however,  is  centered  here ;  and,  were  it  not  for  its  exposed  position, 
it  is  well  situated  as  a  dep6t  for  distributing  imported  articles. 

CoLiacAN  is  a  considerable  town  on  the  south  bank  of  the  riyer  of  the 
same  name.  Villa  db  Fcertb  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Sonora  and 
Sinaloa.  Alahos  has  some  5,000  or  6,000  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  in 
the  raining  districts,  of  which  it  is  the  central  point  All  these  towns,  in 
fact,  owe  their  rise  to  the  mining  operations  carried  on  in  this  and  the 
neighboring  states, 

The  inhabitants,  for  the  most  part,  consist  of  different  tribes  of  Indians ; 
among  which  are  the  Apaches,  Mayas,  Moquis,  &c.  Many  of  them  are 
civilized  and  industrious,  but  the  majority  lead  a  nomadic  life,  scarcely  re- 
cognizing the  control  of  the  civilized  communities. 


THE    STATE    OF    SAN    LUIS    POTOSI. 

This  state,  which  contains  an  area  of  19,500  square  miles,  and  ap- 
wards  of  300,000  inhabitants,  lies  west  of  Tamaulipas,  and  partly  on 
the  highest  table-lands.  It  is  rich  in  silver  min^,  and  is  equally  celebrated 
for  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  agricultural  industry.  In  general  the  surface 
is  rugged,  bat  extensive  plains  spread  over  the  eastern  portions.  It  is  well 
drained  by  the  Tampico  and  other  rivers,  which  intersect  it  in  an  easterly 
and  westerly  direction. 

San  Ltiis  Potosi,  the  capital,  near  the  source  of  the  Tampico  River, 
and  about  175  miles  west  of  the  port,  lies  in  latitude  22°  north,  and  longi- 
tude 100°  31'  west  The  population  of  the  city  is  50,000  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding the  barrios  or  suburbs,  which  occupy  a  large  extent  of  ground. 
It  presents  a  iine  appearance ;  the  churches  are  lofty,  and  some  of  them 
very  handsome.  The  streets  are  well-built,  very  clean,  and  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles.  The  houses  in  the  plaza,  and  in  the  principal  ave- 
nue leading  to  it,  are  of  stone,  and  two  stories  high  ;  those  in  the  suburbs 
are  low,  and  oi  adobes,  or  sun-dried  bricks.  The  government-house  in  the 
plaza,  is  a  fine  building ;  the  front,  which  is  of  cut  stone,  and  ornamented 
with  Ionic  pilastres,  would  do  credit  to  any  of  the  cities  of  Europe  or 
America.  The  market-place  is  well-supplied  with  meat,  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. Pedlars  hawk  up  and  down  the  coarse  manufacttires  of  the  country. 
Stalls  are  erected,  and  set  out  with  matUas,  blankets,  leather-breeches,  and 
leggings,  saddles  and  bridles,  huge  wooden  stirrups,  and  iron  spurs,  weight 
upwards  of  two  pounds,  and  a  great  variety  of  manufactures  from  the  fila- 
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mCnts  of  the  agave  ;  ropes,  cord,  twine,  and  thread,  matting,  bagging,  sad- 
dle-cloths, &,c.  Here,  as  in  every  part  of  Mexico,  the  venders  were  satis- 
fied with  one-half  their  asking  prices,  and  frequently  with  ono-third  part  of 
what  they,  the  instant  before,  had  sworn  on  their  consciences  the  article 
was  worth. — {Poinsett's  Notes  on  Mexico,  p.  242.) 

From  its  situation,  this  city  is  the  natural  depdt  of  the  trade  of  Tampjco 
with  the  northern  and  western  states.  The  foreign  trade,  at  present,  is 
almost  whoHy  in  the  hands  of  natives  of  old  Spain  or  of  the  United  States. 
The  European  imports  consist,  principally,  of  French  brandies,  winea, 
silks,  and  cloths ;  English  hardware,  and  printed  cotton  goods,  with  some 
mantas  or  ordinary  cotton  manufactures  from  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  foreign  trade,  San  Luis  Potosi  supplies  the  neighboring  states 
of  Leon  and  Coahuila  with  home-made  goods  of  various  kinds.  The  town 
abounds  in  tailors,  hatters,  leather-dressers. — {Ward's  Mexico,  p.  ^7,  II.) 
The  people  are  better  dressed,  and  beggars  are  fewer,  than  in  almost  any 
other  part  of  Mexico.  The  mines  in  the  neighborhood  have  long  ceased 
to  be  wrought,  from  exhaustion  of  the  ores ;  they  were,  however,  formerly 
very  productive.  A  college,  founded  by  voluntary  subscription,  and  in  a 
flourishing  state,  affords  gratuitous  instruction  to  poor  students,  in  Latin, 
iuriaprudence,  theology,  and  constitutional  rights.  The  city  was  founded 
m  1536.— {Poinsett— Ward.) 

Catorce  and  San  Juan,  in  the  mining  districts,  are  situated  in  a  rugged 
country  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  The  mines  of  Catorce  are 
equalled  only  ia  production  by  the  rich  mineral  regions  of  Gnanaxuato. 
Chareas,  Guadalupe,  &c.,  are  the  other  principal  towns  in  San  Luis 
Potosi, 


THE   STATE  OF   ZACATECAS, 

0ns  of  the  central  divisions  of  tlie  republic,  lies  west  of  San  Luis  Potosi ; 
east  of  Xaliseo  and  Aguascalentes ;  south  of  Durango,  Coahuila  and 
Nuevo  Leon,  and  nor^  of  Guanaxuato.  Its  area  is  about  19,950 
square  miles,  and  its  population  273,575  inhabitants.  "  As  a  mining  dis- 
trict it  differs  materially  from  the  neighboring  state  of  Guanaxuato,  for,  in 
lieu  of  one  great  mother  vein,  it  has  three  lodes,  nearly  equal  in  importance 
with  many  inferior  lodes ;  upon  all  of  which  nearly  3,000  pits  or  shafts 
have  been  opened." — {Ward's  Mexico, II.  323.)  In  the  north  and  east  the 
country  is  divided  into  vast  breeding  estates,  and  is  very  thinly^^eopled. 
The  state  has  no  manufactures,  except  at  the  capital ;  the  population  living 
by  mining  and  rural  industry. 

Zacatecas,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  is  distant 
from  Mexico,  in  a  north-west  direction,  290  miles.  The  population  is  said 
to  be  from  22  to  35,000  inhabitants,  and  that  of  its  suburb,  Veta  Grande, 
6,000.  Viewed  from  a  distance,  its  numerous  churches  and  convents  give 
it  an  imposing  appearance ;  but  it  street  are  narrow  and  filthy.  Its  mar- 
keta  are  abundantly  supplied  with  fish,  fruits,  vegetables,  &c.  This  is  one 
of  the  chief  mining  cities  of  Mexico,  and  has  a  mint,  which  some  years 
ago  gave  employment  to  300  men.  The  machinery  in  the  mint  is  of  brass. 
and  was  made  by  native  mechanics ;  it  is  ponderous  and  ill-constructed ; 
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still,  however,  it  answers  the  purpose,  and  large  sums  are  annually  coined 
at  Ae  establishment.  Gunpowder  and  some  cotton  fabrics  are  manufac- 
tured in  this  city. 

Next  to  the  capital,  the  principal  towns  are  Sombrbrbte,  Fresnillo, 
Jebbz,  PiNoa,  &e.,  which,  accordiDg  to  Mr.  Ward,  have  a  population  of 
from  12  to  18,000  each. 

This  state  is  noted  for  the  active  part  the  inhabitants  took  in  securing 
the  independence  of  their  country,  and  for  the  jealous  care  it  still  exerts 
over  the  liberties  of  its  people.  It  was  the  scene  of  many  of  the  first 
struggles  of  the  revolution. 


THE   STATE    OF   GUANAXUATO. 

This  state  is  the  great  centre  of  the  mmmg  districts  of  Mexico.  Its 
surface  is  very  irregular,  and  in  some  parts,  especially  m  the  north,  moun- 
tainous. It  abounds  in  mineral  wealth,  and  constitutes  the  most  opulent  of 
the  Mexican  states,  excepting  the  state  of  Mexico  itself  Much  of  the 
property  in  this  as  wel!  as  the  neighboring  districts,  belongs  to  the  great 
mining  families  resident  in  Guanaxuato.  Tdlage  land,  yielding  rich  crops 
of  maize,  wheat,  barley,  &c. ;  orchards  and  gardens  constitute  the  chief 
portions  of  the  state.  Area,  8,000  square  miles.  Population  upwards  of 
500,000. 

GuANAxrATO,  the  capital,  in  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Rosa,  6,836  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  the  richest  mining  districts  of 
the  whole  country,  lies  in  latitude  21^  0' 15"  N.  and  longitude  100°  23' 53" 
W.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  the  ascents  and  descents  very  steep. 
The  open  places  cannot  be  called  squares,  nor  can  they  boast  of  being  of 
any  particular  mathematical  design.  The  whole  city,  indeed,  is  distributed 
here  and  there,  wherever  an  opening  in  the  mountains  permits  of  the  erection 
of  buildings.  The  churches,  public  buildings,  and  many  of  the  private 
residences  of  the  wealthy,  are  truly  magnificent,  and  like  the  old  Norman 
castles  are  oflen  built  in  almost  inaccessible  positions. 

This  town  was  entirely  created  by  the  mines  which  surround  it.  In  the 
vicinity  of  some  of  them  are  also  little  pueblos,  as  Valeneiana,  Rayas,  Serena, 
&e.,  which  may  be  considered  as  suburbs.  These  mines  were  first  wrought 
in  1548,  but  it  is  only  during  the  last  hundred  years  that  the  mines  of 
Guanaxuato  have  become  famous.  The  vetormailre  or  great  "  mother  vein" 
is  composed  of  several  parallel  veins  running  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  for  rather 
more  than  five  leagues,  within  which  distance  more  than  100  shafts  have 
been  opened.  According  to  Humboldt,  this  vein  has  furnished  more  than 
one  fourth  of  the  whole  silver  of  Mexico,  and  a  sixth  part  of  the  produce  of 
America!  Between  the  years  1766  and  1839,  Mr.  Ward  says  that  it 
supplied  bullion  to  the  value  of  $225,935,736.  The  mine  of  Valencia  alone, 
at  the  present  day,  yields  an  annual  average  of  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,000 
net.  The  greater  part  of  these  mines  are  now  worked  by  the  "  Anglo- 
Mexican  Mining  Association." 

These  districts  suffered  greatly  during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  and 
the  produce  has  greatly  decreased  since  that  period ;  whether  owing  to  ex- 
haustion or  other  causes  is  not  told.     Both  Hidalgo  and  Mina  did  immense 
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damage  to  the  Spanish  interests  in  Guanaxuato,  from  which  they  have  never 
recovered ;  and  though  every  exertion  has  been  made  to  regain  their  former 
position,  they  retain  but  the  shadow  of  their  ancient  importance. 

Salamanca,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rio  Lerma,  ia  also  a  town  of  some 
importance ;  also  Zclaya  and  Irapuato.  The  former  contains  from  15  (o 
20,000  inhabitants. 


THE    STATE    OF    AGUAS-CALIENTES. 

TiHS  is  a  new  state,  formed  from  portions  of  the  states  of  Zacatecas, 
Jalisco  Bud  Guanaxuato,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the 
republic,  in  arts,  manufactures  and  commerce.     Population,  69,603. 

Aquas  Calientes,  latitude  22°  N.  and  longitude  10I'^45'  W.,  is  situated 
in  a  fertile  district,  has  a  fine  climate,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
Mexican  towns.  '  Being  intersected  by  several  of  the  great  roads,  it  has  an 
active  and  considerable  commerce.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  great  cloth 
manufactory,  which  employed  in  1835  three  hundred  and  fifty  hands, 
{Ward's  Mezico,)  and  the  hot  springs  in  its  vicinity,  whence  it  derives  its 
name.     Its  population  may  amount  to  18  or  20,000. 

The  surrounding  country  is  thickly  peopled  and  dotted  over  with  numer- 
ous towns  and  villages.  A  branch  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago,  the 
oudet  of  Lake  Chapda,  penetrates  this  country  from  the  south,  but  fromits 
sraallness  can  be  of  little  use  to  commerce. 


THE    STATE    OF    JALISCO,    OR    XALISCO; 
(Otherwise  Guadalaxara,  oc  Guadalajara.) 

Tbb  position  of  this  state  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  advantages  it  gains  by 
being  traversed  by  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago,  through  its  whole  breadth, 
gives  it  an  elevated  station  among  the  states  of  Mexico.  On  the  north  it  is 
bounded  by  Sinaloa  and  Durango ;  east  by  Zacatecas  and  Aguas-Calientes ; 
and  south  by  Meehoacan.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  73,000  square  miles,  and 
its  population  at  679,000.  Colima,  9,000  feet  high,  forming  the  western 
extremity  of  the  volcanic  transverse  mountains,  is  within  the  territories  of 
this  state,  and  is  itself  an  active  volcano,  throwing  out  ashes  and  flames 
continually.  The  mines,  and  especially  that  of  Bolaiios,  are  among  the 
richest  in  Mexico.  The  people  of  Xalisco  are  a  very  energetic  class,  and 
have  progressed  rapidly  in  commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  arts.  Perhaps, 
however,  these  manifestations  depend  much  on  the  natural  advantages  they 

In  no  part  of  Mexico  have  republican  principles  made  such  progress  as 
in  this  state.  It  was  here  that  the  revolution  was  brought  to  maturity ; 
that  the  rise  and  fall  of  Iturbide  was  effected,  and  the  law,  banishing  Span- 
iards from  the  country,  passed  the  senate.  The  government  has  shown  a 
laudable  desire  to  promote  education  ;  Lancasterian  schools  are  established 
throughout  the  state,  find  it  is  made  a  qualification  of  voters  to  read  and 
27 
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write.  No  part  of  Mexico  has  opposed  more  energetically  the  encroach- 
ments of  tiie  church,  and  no  people  are  more  worthy  to  enjoy  their  hard- 
e.arned  liberties, 

GuADALAXARA  is  the  capital,  and  seat  of  government.  It  is  situated  on 
a  rich  and  extensive  plain,  on  the  sooth  bank  of  the  Rio  Santiago,  130 
miles  from  its  mouth,  in  latitude  21°  9'  north,  and  longitude  103°  2'  15" 
west.  The  population,  which,  in  1803,  was  only  J9,500,  had,  in  1823, 
reached  46,800,  and  is  now,  probably,  60,000 ;  so  that  it  is,  in  point  of 
population,  the  third  city  in  the  republic.  The  streets  are  handsomely 
laid  out,  and  many  of  the  houses  elegant.  There  are  fourteen  squaies. 
In  the  Plaza  de  Armas  are  the  government-house,  where  the  legislature 
sits,  the  cathedral,  and  the  Portales  de  Commercio.  The  public  prome- 
nades are  ample,  and  the  markets,  shops,  and  other  civic  conveniences,  are 
on  a  large  scale.  The  college,  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  is  a  noble 
establishment,  and  has  contributed  much  to  the  enlightenment  of  the 
people.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Cerro  de  Co/,  three 
leagues  distant.  Many  coarser  kiuds  of  manufacture  are  canied  on  within 
the  city,  which  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  leather  and  earthenware. 
Guadalajara  was,  under  the  Spaniards,  the  capital  of  the  intendancy  of 
the  same  name,  and  the  seat  of  an  Audiencia  Real. 

Tepec,  also  on  the  Rio  Grande,  about  18  leagues  west  of  the  capital,  ia 
a  small  town,  situated  in  a  fine  open  plain,  and  is  very  healthy.  It  ia  a 
celebrated  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  San  Bias  during  the  sickly  season. 
Population,  about  4,000  or  5,000. 

San  Blas,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago,  is  rather  a  road- 
stead than  a  harbor  ;  and  is  much  exposed  to  the  winds  from  the  south  and 
west.  It  is  extremely  unhealthy  ;  but  in  the  wet  season,  which  is  the  most 
sickly,  the  people  retire  to  Tepec,  a  small  town  some  distance  inland. 
The  trade  here  carried  on  is  very  limited ;  and  ships,  finding  better  harbors 
at  Guayamas  and  Mazatlan,  generally  make  for  those  ports  in  preference  to 
San  Bias ;  and  the  foreign  goods,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Spaniards,  were 
entered  here,  are  now  brought  over  land  by  way  of  San  Luis  Potosi  and 
Mexico. 


THE    TERRITORY    OP    COLIMA. 

This  territory  occupies  a  few  square  miles  around  the  city  of  Coiima, 
and  extends  southward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Excepting  the  Volcano  of 
Colima  and  the  Paps  of  Tejupan,  the  surface  presents  an  uninterrupted 
level ;  is  very  fertile,  but  equally  unhealthy  with  the  other  sea-board  dis- 

CoLiMA — the  city — is  on  partially  elevated  ground,  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  climactic  eifects  of  the  latitude.  It  is  a  city  of  some  30,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

The  ports  of  Tejupan  and  Xala  are  within  this  territory,  but  are  little 
known  to  external  commerce.  They  have  mere  roadsteads,  and  the  towns, 
in  population  and  wealth,  are  insignificant. 

The  attributions  of  this  territory  are  little  known  in  this  country,  but  it 
is  supposed  to  exercise  its  political  rights  along  with  the  neighboring  state 
of  Jalisco.     It  is  not  otherwise  represented  in  the  federal  senate. 
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THE  STATE  OF  MECHOACAN,  OH  VALLADOLID, 

Is  situated  immediately  west  of  the  State  of  Mexico,  and  has  a  small 
front  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  one  of  the  larger  states,  and  occu- 
pies an  area  of  22,4ti8  square  miles.  The  population  is  estimated  at  nearly 
600,000.  This  state  fornted  with  Jalisco  and  Colima,  the  ancient  "  King- 
dom of  Mechoacan,"  the  name  of  which  signifies  the  country  abounding  in 
fish,  and  v!ss  independent  of  the  sway  of  the  Aztec  Emperors.  The  country 
contains  several  volcanoes,  among  which  is  the  famous  Jorullo ;  hot  and 
sulphureous  springs ;  mines,  and  peaks  of  mountains  white  with  perpetual 
snow.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  fertile  regions 
that  can  possibly  be  conceived  Numerous  lakes,  forests  and  cascades  diver- 
sify the  prospect.  The  mountains  covered  with  wood,  leave  a  space  for 
meadows  and  fields.  The  air  is  healthy,  except  oQ  the  coast,  where  the 
Indians  alone  can  resist  the  humid  and  suffocating  heat. 

Of  all  the  Americans,  the  natives  of  this  country  were  the  most  dexterous 
marksmen  with  the  bow  and  arrow.  The  kings  of  Mechoacan  formerly 
received  their  principal  revenues  in  red  feathers,  of  which  carpels  and  other 
articles  were  manufactured. 

Valiadoi.h>,  the  ancient  Mechoacan  and  present  capita!  of  the  state,  a  very 
pretty  town,  and  enlivened  by  a  considerable  commerce,  enjoys  a  delicious 
climate,  and  contains  a  population  of  25,000  inhabitants.  "I  know  of  few 
places,"  says  Mr.  Ward,  "  the  approach  to  which  (from  the  north)  is  so 
tedious  as  that  to  Valladolid.  For  more  than  two  hours  you  see  the  city 
apparently  below  you,  while  the  road  continues  to  wind  among  the  surround- 
ing trees.  At  length  a  rapid  descent  conducts  you  to  the  plain,  where  a 
long  causeway,  built  across  a  marsh,  forms  the  entrance  to  the  town.  The 
suburbs  are  poor  and  insignificant,  but  the  high  street  ia  fine,  and  the 
cathedral,  standing  alone  and  open,  has  a  very  imposing  effect.  The  view 
of  the  town  from  the  Mexico  side  is  beautiful ;  gardens  and  orchards  form 
the  foreground  ;  while  the  lofty  aqueduct,  erected  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  the  gorgeous  churches,  and  a  bold  range  of  mountains  behind, 
fill  up  the  remaining  space.  Nearly  all  the  public  edifices,  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  government,  are  due  to  the  munificence  of  the  bishops, 
most  of  whom  have  contributed  to  enrich  or  adorn  the  town.  The  cathedral, 
hospitals  and  aqueduct  are  all  the  works  of  the  church.  The'  first  is  a 
magnificent  building,  and  wealthy,  though  despoiled  of  much  of  its  treasures 
daring  the  revolution." — (War^s  Mexico,  ii.  374.)  Valladolid  has  a  hand- 
some public  promenade;  and  its  climate  is  temperate,  as  it  stands  nearly 
6,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Iturbide,  the  short-lived  emperor  of 
Mexico,  was  a  native  of  this  city. 

The  village  of  Tzinzontzan,  on  the  picturesque  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Patzcuaro,  was  the  residence  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Mechoacan. . 

The  Rio  Balsas,  which  separates  this  state  on  the  south  from  that  of 
Mexico,  is  a  fine  river,  emptying  into  the  Pacific  a  little  below  the  port  of 
Zacatuia.  It  has  a  number  of  fine  tributaries,  all  rising  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  table  land,  but  none  capable  of  ship  navigation.  The  port 
above  referred  to  is  not  much  frequented,  though  possessed  of  many  advan- 
tages, being  inland,  and  contiguous  to  a  thickly  populated  and  rich  district 
The  Rio  Lerma  bounds  the  state  on  the  north  and  east,  emptying  into  the 
Lake  of  Xapala,  and  has  a  number  of  rich  towns  along  its  course  both  in 
Mechoacan  and  Guanaiuato. 
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Vera  Cruz  has  a  great  length  of  seaboard,  lying  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
between  the  Rio  Panuco  on  the  north  and  the  Rio  Coatzacuaico  on  the 
south,  and  extending  inland  to  the  margin  of  the  high  plateau  or  table-land. 
Prom  Vera  Cruz  to  Perote  is  only  one  day's  jourtiey,  and  in  that  short  space 
and  time  the  traveller  experiences  the  suffocating  heats  of  the  coast  and  all  the 
intervening  climates  to  the  poles.  The  lower  parts  of  this  state  are  almost  a 
desert,  and  contain  little  else  than  sands  and  marshes,  placed  under  a  burn- 
ing climate.  Large  quantities  of  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  otiier  tropical 
products,  flourish  here  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  Proceeding  inland  the 
soil  and  climate  changes,  and  the  cereals  and  many  of  the  plants  and 
vegetables  of  temperate  regions  grow  ta  perfection,  and  still  further  as  we 
approach  the  highlands  the  country  is  covered  with  forests. 

The  beautiful  town  of  Vbra  Croz,  the  capital  of  the  state  and  centre  of  a 
wealthy  trade,  which,  in  time  of  peace,  Mexico  keeps  up  with  Europe  and 
America,  owes  nothing  to  the  kindness  of  nature,  and  the  harbor  is  a  mere 
roadstead.  Latitude  19°  H'  52"  N.,  and  longitude 96°  S'  45"  W.  The  town 
is  well  built,  and  its  towers,  cupolas  and  battlements  give  it  an  imposing 
appearance  from  the  sea.  It  is,  however,  surrounded  by  barren  sand  bills 
and  ponds  of  stagnant  water,  and  is  exceedingly  unhealthy,  being,  in  fact, 
the  principal  seat  of  the  yellow  fever.  The  older  inhabitants,  or  those 
accustomed  to  the  climate,  are  not  so  subject  to  this  formidable  visitation  as 
strangers,  all  of  whom,  even  if  coming  from  the  Havanna  and  the  West 
India  Islands,  are  liable  to  the  infection.  No  precautions  prevent  its  attacks, 
and  numerous  individuals  have  died  at  Jalapa  on  the  road  to  Mexico,  who 
merely  passed  through  this  pestilential  focus.  The  badness  of  the  water  nt 
Vera  Cruz  is  supposed  to  have  some  share  in  producing  the  complaint.  The 
houses  of  Vera  Cruz  are  mostly  large,  some  of  them  being  three  stories  high, 
built  in  the  old  Spanish  or  Moorish  style,  and  generally  enclosing  a  square 
court  with  covered  galleries.  They  have  flat  roofs,  glass  windows,  and 
generally  wooden  balconies  in  front,  their  interior  arrangements  being  the 
same  as  in  Old  Spain.  The  town  and  castle  are  built  of  madrepore,  the 
lime  which  forms  the  cement  being  of  the  same  material.  There  is  one 
tolerably  good  square,  of  which  the  government  house  forms  one  side  and 
the  principal  church  another.  The  foot  paths  are  frequently  under  arcades. 
No  fewer  than  sixteen  cupolas  or  domes  used  to  be  counted  from  the  sea, 
but  only  six  churches  are  now  in  use ;  and  most  of  the  religious  buildings 
have  been  neglected  or  abandoned  since  the  Spaniards  were  expelled  from 
the  town.  Rain-water  is  carefully  preserved  in  tanks;  and  most  sorts  of 
provisions,  except  fish,  are  dear.  Crowds  of  vultures  and  buzzards  perform 
the  office  of  scavengers.     {Bullock  in  Mod.  Trav.,  xxv.) 

The  Castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa,  which  commands  the  town,  is  built  en 
-the  small  island  of  the  same  name,  about  400  fathoms  finm  the  shoie.  It 
is  a  strong  citadel,  and  its  northwest  angle  supports  a  lighthouse  with  a 
brilliant  revolving  light  79  feet  above  the  sea.  The  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz 
is  a  mere  roadstead  between  the  town  and  castle,  and  is  exceedingly  insecure, 
the  anchorage  being  so  very  bad  that  no  vessel  is  considered  safe  unless 
made  fast  to  brass  rings,  fixed  for  the  purpose.  In  the  castle  wall ;  nor  are 
these  always  a  sufficient  protection  during  strong  north  winds.  But  not- 
withstandifflg  its  numerous  disadvantages,  Vera  Cruz  maintains  its  commer- 
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cial  importance ;  though  latterly  Tatapico,  in  a  healthier  situation,  with  a 
better  port,  has  been  growing  into  consequence. 

During  the  period  that  the  foreign  trade  of  Mexico  was  carried  on.  ex- 
clusively by  the  fiota,  which  sailed  periodically  from  Cadiz,  Vera  Ctuz  was 
celebrated  for  its  "Fair,"  held  on  the  arrival  of  the  ships.  It  was  then  crowded 
with  dealers  from  Mexico  and  most  parts  of  Spanish  America ;  but  the 
abolition  of  the  system  of  regular  fleets,  in  1778,  proved  fatal  to  this  fair,  as 
well  as  to  the  still  mote  celebrated  fair  at  Porto  Bello.  The  national  road 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  is  one  of  the  best  highways  in  the  world,  and 
the  National  Bridge  between  Jalapa  and  the  port  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  bridge-building  extant. 

Vera  Cruz  was  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  on  the 
spot  where  Cortez  first  landed.  Previously,  however,  there  had  been  a  small 
town  which  was  called  by  Cortez  himself  Villa  Rica  de  la  Vera  Cruz.  It 
received  the  title  and  privileges  of  a  city  from  Philip  III,,  in  1615,  The 
castle  wa*  taken  by  a  French  squadron  in  1839,  but  was  soon  after  aban- 
doned and  restored  to  the  Mexicans.  In  1847  it  was  agwn  captured  by  the 
Ameticaps  under  General  Scott,  and  held  until  the  ratification. of  peace. 
The  city  was  much  improved  in  police  and  health  during  the  occupation. 

Jalapa  is  situated  in  a  delightful  and  eieifated  district  4,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  has  12,000  inhabitants,  and  is  much  frequented  by  the  higher 
classes  from  Vera  Cruz  during  the  sickly  season.  The  surrounding  country 
is  covered  with  dense  forests,  and  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  medicinal 
article — jalap,  from  which  the  city  takes  its  name.  The  ports  of  Alvabado 
and  CoATZAciTALco  on  the  south,  are  interesting  only  from  their  associations ; 
the  first  was  the  principal  entrep6t  in  the  gulf  during  the  occupation  of  Vera 
Cruz  by  the  Spaniards,  and  has  since  become  .famed,  as  having  been  taken 
by  Lieutenant  Hunter,  U,  S.  N.  in  1847,  and  garrisoned  by  three  men  ! 
and  the  latter  derives  some  interest  as  being  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
proposed  route  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepee. 


THE    STATE    OF    MEXICO, 

Comprises  a  large  district  of  fertile  and  elevated  land,  between  Mechoacan 
and  ftiieretaro  on  the  north-west,  and  La  Puebia  on  the  south-east,  extend- 
ing from  the  western  confines  of  Vera  Cruz  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Its  area  covers  a  superficies  of  about  25,000  square  miles,  on  which 
is  a  population  of  1,389,520  souls.  Within  these  boundaries  all  the  higher 
intelligences  of  the  confederation  concentrate,  and  arts  and  industry  attain 
their  culminating  point. 

The  City  of  Mexico  and  some  small  amount  of  territory  around  it,  con- 
stitutes the  "  Federal  District,"  within  the  bounds  of  which  the  National 
Congress  is  supreme — the  State  of  Mexico  having  no  jurisdiction  therein. 

The  city  itself,  formerly  called  TenoeMitldn,  is  the  federal  capital  and 
seat  of  the  supreme  governmeat  of  the  nation.  Latitude  19^  25'  40"  N., 
longitude  lOlo  25'  30"  W.  Elevation  7,426  feet  above  the  sea.  Popula- 
tion, 300,000  t 

Mexico  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  an  elevated  plain  surrounded  by 
mountains,  and  having  an  area  of  1,700  souare  miles,  one  tenth  of  which 
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is  covered  bj  four  lakes,  the  largest  of  which,  Tezcnco,  has  an  area  of  77 
square  miles.  The  city  when  taken  by  Cortez  was  built  on  a  group  of 
Klands  in  this  lake ;  but  the  modern  city,  occupying  its  site,  owing  to 
natural  causes  and  drainage,  is  2|  miles  from  its  shores.  The  ground  on 
which  it  stands,  as  might  be  anticipated,  is  low  and  swampy,  and  the  largest 
buildings  ace  erected  on  piles,  and  the  roads  leading  thereto  are  "  caasewa^s," 
elevated  from  8  to  10  feet  above  the  common  surface.  Though  within  the 
tropics,  it  is  so  elevated  that  its  mean  temperature  is  only  65*'  FaJtr.,  coin- 
cident with  that  of  May  and  September  in  the  middle  United  States,  and 
the  climate  throughout  the  year  is  extremely  moderate  and  generally  healthy. 

"  Mexico,"  says  Humboldt,  "  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  ever 
built  by  Europeans  on  either  hemisphere  ;  being  inferior  only  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, Berlin,  London  and  Philadelphia,  as  respects  the  regularity  and 
breadth  of  its  streets,  as  well  aa  the  extent  of  its  public  places."  The 
architecture  is  generally  of  a  very  fine  style,  and  many  buildings  are  of  truly 
noble  construction,  though  usually  somewhat  of  plain  exterior.  Two  sorts 
of  hewn  stone,  porous  amygd  1  1  nd  [  rphyry,  are  used  in  the  better  parts 
of  the  city.     The  balustrade       d  f  Biscay  iron,  ornamented  with 

bronze  ;  and  the  houses,  wh    h  h        or  four  stories  high,  have  flat 

terraced  roofs,  like  those  of  I  iy  d  h  southern  countries,  and  open 
court  yards  surrounded  by  n  d  d  ornamented  with  plants,  &c. 

Numbers  of  houses  are  cover  d  w  h  gl  d  porcelain  in  a  variety  of  elegant 
designs  and  patterns,  and  the  interior  of  the  principal  apartments  is  showily 
painted  in  mosaic  and  arabesque. 

The  Plaza  Mayor,  or  grand  square,  is  one  of  the  finest  to  be  seen  in  any 
metropolis ;  its  east  side  is  occupied  by  the  cathedral  and  tegrarie  or  parish 
church,  and  its  north  side  by  the  national  palace,  while  on  the  other  sides 
ace  handsome  rows  of  shojw  and  private  dwellings.  In  its  centre  is  a  colossal 
.statue  of  Charles  IV.,  said  to  be  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  in  the  New 
World.  The  national  palace,  a  fine  buiidiog,  nearly  square,  with  a  front 
several  hundred  feet  in  extent,  comprises  four  large  courts,  in  which  are  the 
public  offices,  barracks,  prison,  and  a  large  botanic  garden ;  but  almost 
every  part  of  it  is  falling  to  decay.  In  this  building  also  js  the  mint  of 
Mexico.  The  cathedral,  on  the  site  of  the  great  temple  of  the  Astec  god 
Mexitli,  is  a  heterogeneous  ediBce ;  one  part  of  the  front  is  low  and  of  bad 
Gothic  architecture,  while  the  other  and  more  modern  part  is  in  the  Italian 
style,  and  displays  much  symmetry  and  beauty;  its  two  towers  are  ornamented 
with  pilasters  and  statues.  The  interior  is  imposing,  lofty  and  ma^ificeiit ; 
but  the  grandeur  of  the  effect  is  much  diminished  by  ponderous  erections 
in  different  parts,  and  a  profusion  of  massive  carved  ornaments,  pictures  and 
painted  statues.  The  high  altar  and  appendages  are  enclosed  by  a  massive 
railing  of  mised  metal ;  so  valuable  on  account  of  the  gold  it  contains,  that 
a  silversmith  of  Mexico  is  alleged  to  have  offered  the  bishop  a  new  silver 
rail  of  equal  weight  in  return  for  the  old  metal !  In  the  interior  also  are 
some  curious  remains,  including  several  idols  and  a  "  stone  of  sacrifice," 
that  is,  a  stone  on  which  the  human  victim  was  placed  when  the  priest  tore 
out  his  heart !  On  the  outer  wall  is  fixed  the  "  Kalenda,"  a  circular  stone 
of  basaltic  porphyry,  covered  with  hieroglyphic  figures,  by  which  the  Aztecs 
used  to  designate  the  months  of  the  year,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have 
formed  a  kind  of  per^ietual  calendar,  (Latrobe.  p.  175-'7;  Ward,  ii.  48.) 
Few  monuments  of  antiquity,  however,  remain  ;  and  we  may  echo  the  ex- 
clamation of  Ant.  de  Gama,  the  first  among  Mexican  antiquaries,  "  Qwantos 
preciosos  monumenfos  de  la  antiquedad,  par  falta  de  intelligenza,  hahmii 
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perecido  en  esta  Tnafie.ra."  How  many  precious  monuments  of  antiquity 
have  perished  through  ignorance  of  their  value  !  In  this  edifice  the  church 
services  are  celebrated  with  great  magnificence ;  nor  even  in  seven-hilled 
Rome  herself  is  greater  attentioa  paid  to  the  externa!  minutite  of  religious 
observances.  There  are  50  or  60  other  churches,  scarcely  less  magnificent 
than  the  cathedral,  displaying  more  or  less  the  barbarous  mixture  of  stvie 
that  characterized  Spanish  architecture  ; 

there  are  also  numerous  religious  hoi  f 

which  are  very  extensive  and  wealthy. 

applied  to  more  useful  purposes,  is  v  i 

appearance  of  the  purposes  for  which  i  t 

abolished  by  Iturbide  in  1832. 

Among  the  other  remarkabJe  public 
though  now  in  a  dilapidated  state,  occi  [ 

handsome,  but  either  from  defect  in  th  T 

earthquakes,  its  front  is  evidently  out  c 

apectable,  but  ill  arranged  collection  of— , g.,,^ - 

ing  and  chemistry  are  sometimes  given  to  students.  The  academy  of  fine 
arts,  the  university  and  public  libraries,  are  in  a  similar  state  of  confusion 
and  neglect.  The  acordada  or  public  prison,  is  a  targe  substantial  struc- 
ture, fitted  to  contain  1,300  prisoners ;  the  barracks,  also,  formerly  used  as 
a  hospital,  are  extensive  and  well  constructed.  The  theatre  is  a  respectable 
building  of  considerable  size ;  but  the  establish ment  has  for  some  years  had 
so  little  success,  that  it  may  be  said  that  theatricals  do  not  exist,  and  the 
establishment  is  seldom  required.  The  Plaza  del  Toros,  for  the  exhibition 
of  bull  fights,  consists  of  a  great  circular  enclosure,  and  can  conveniently 
accommodate  3,000  spectators.  The  great  national  manufactory  of  tobacco 
stands  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  city  ;  it  is  an  immense  establishment, 
and  supplies  the  whole  legitimate  demand  of  the  confederation  for  cigars. 

The  promenade  conveniences  of  the  city  are  truly  a.  feature  of  Mexico. 
The  Alameda,  or  public  walk,  at  the  west  end,  somewhat  resembles  a  park, 
but  has  the  stiff",  forma]  appearance  of  Dutch  and  French  grounds.  In  the 
centre  is  a  tnagnifioent  fountain.  Another  open  space,  called  the  Passeo, 
about  two  miles  in  length,  planted  with  double  rows  of  trees,  is  much  fre- 
quented on  holidays  by  persons  in  carriages  and  on  horseback.  In  the  city, 
also,  are  several  portales,  or  covered  coionades,  lined  with  shojw  and  stalls, 
and  forming  a  favorite  evening  promenade.  The  environs,  also,  present 
on  Friday  evenings  a  very  lively  scene  of  bustle  and  gaiety ;  hundreds  of 
canoes,  of  various  sizes,  mostly  with  awnings,  and  crowded  with  native  In- 
dians and  Meztizos,  are  seen  passing  in  every  direction  along  the  canals, 
each  boat  with  its  guitar-player  at  the  stern,  and  some  of  the  party  either 
singing  or  dancing. 

The  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  city  and  vicinity  are  not  generally 
remarkable  either  for  extent  or  fineness  of  workmanship.  Nothing  is  ex- 
posed in  the  store  windows,  and  most  of  the  articles  are  made  in  the  places 
where  they  are  offered  for  sale.  Gold  and  silver  lace  trimmings,  epaulettes, 
&.C,,  are  made  in  great  perfection  ;  silversmith  work  and  chasing  are  also 
well  done.  Jewelry  and  lapidary's  work  is  made  at  great  expense.  Cabi- 
net-ware is  extremely  dear,  and  inferior,  being  made  with  clumsy  tools  and 
bad  woods;  the  saw  is  scarcely  known,  and  the  turning-lathe  is  of  the  most 
primitive  construction.  Coach-making  is  better  understood,  and  extensively 
carried  on.  Hats  and  cloaks  are  made  on  a  large  scale,  but  are  sold  at 
higli  prices.     Soap  is  a  staple  manufacture.     Men,  not  women,  are  the  mil- 
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liners,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  twenty  or  thirty  strong,  able  fellows, 
who  should  be  employed  at  coal-heaving  or  dray-work,  employed  in  decora- 
ting ladies'  dresses,  making  flowers,  and  trimming  caps  and  flounces! 
The  bake-houses  are  large  establishments,  and  the  bread,  which  is  excel- 
lent, is  made  exclusively  by  peons  or  slaves,  which  class  also  perform  the 
work  in  the  cloth  factories.  Shops,  for  the  sale  of  pulque,  a  kind  of  beer 
made  from  the  aloe,  and  native  Spanish  brandies,  are  very  common,  and 
have  a  gay  appearance. 

The  city  markets  are  well-suppHed  with  animal  and  vegetable  produc- 
tions. The  latter  are  chiefly  cultivated  on  the  ckinampas,  or  floating  isl- 
ands, on  the  lakes,  which  are  extremely  fertile.  Turkeys,  fowls,  pigeons, 
and  many  varieties  of  wild  water-fowl,  are, very  abundant  and  cheap;  as 
are  hares,  rabbits,  tortoises,  frogs,  and  salamanders,  all  of  which  are  es- 
teemed good  eating  by  the  inhabitants.  The  meat  market  is  well-supplied 
with  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  but  veaJ  is  prohibited.  There  is  a  great  vari- 
ety of  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  a  most  enormous  consumption  m  propor- 
tion to  the  population.  The  vegetable  market  is  twice  the  size  of  Wash- 
ington-Market, in  New- York,  but  yet  unequal  to  the  daily  supply;  and  the 
ground  is  entirely  covered  with  bananas,  plantains,  citrons,  shaddocks 
melons,  pomegranates,  dates,  mangoes,  tomatoes,  and  all  the  varied  produc* 
tions  of  tropical  countries. 

The  population  of  Mexico  is  of  a  very  mixed  character,  about  one-half 
being  Creoles,  or  descendants  of  the  Spaniards  ;  one-fourth  Meztizos,  or 
half-castes,  between  the  Europeans  and  Indians,,  and  nearly  another  fourth 
ei^per-colored  Indians,  with  some  blacks,  mulattoes,  and  about  6,000  or 
7,000  Europeans.  There  is  extreme  disparity  in  the  wealth  of  the  citizens. 
Many  of  the  magnates  and  successful  speculators  are  immensely  rich,  but 
the  mass  are  indolent  and  indigent,  the  lower  orders  being  generally  found 
loitering  about  the  porches  of  churches,  public  buildings,  and  the  markets. 
These  are  the  leferos,  a  class  somewhat  similar  to  the  lazzaroni  of  Naples ; 
but  the  latter  are  not  so  notorious  as  the  leperos  of  Mexico,  for  the  crimes 
of  robbery  and  murder.  There  is  also  a  general  torpor  of  the  faculties, 
and  the  Men  far  niente  seems  to  be  the  sumtmim  bomtm  of  all  classes. 

The  dress  of  the  higher  order  of  men  closely  resembles  that  of  Euro- 
peans, the  large  cloak  being  as  common  here  as  in  Spain,  The  costume 
of  the  ladies  is  universally  black,  with  the  veil  and  mantilla ;  but  on  holi- 
days and  public  occasions,  their  dresses  are  remarkable,  as  well  for  gayness 
of  colors  as  for  expensiveness  of  material.  Indeed,  when  in  their  carriages 
on  the  Passeo,  they  contrast  somewhat  strangely  with  the  same  persons 
when  seen  at  home  in  complete  dishabile,  without  stockings,  squatting  on 
the  floor,  and  either  pursuing  their  favorite  amusement  of  segar- smoking,  or 
eating  cakes  and  capsicum  out  of  the  dirty  earthenware  of  the  country. — 
{Latrobe,  p.  150,) 

The  ladies  seldom  go  out  during  the  day ;  but  after  sunset,  young  and 
old  come  forth  from  their  hiding-places,  and  the  Alameda,  Passeo,  and 
Portales,  swarm  with  the  dames  and  signoritas  of  the  city,  chatting  and 
smoking  with  their  gallants.  Many  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  higher 
ranks  are  intelligent,  and  a  few  even  fond  of  literature ;  but  the  city  is  so 
badly  supplied  with  libraries,  and  other  means  of  study,  as  to  give  litfle  en- 
couragement to  such  pursuits.  There  are  three  or  four  newspapers ;  but 
they  are  miserable  productions,  containing  little  besides  the  merest  chit- 
chat, copiously  interspersed  with  advertisements.  The  white  Creoles  are 
distinguished  by  their  mildness,  coiutesy,  and  hospitality ;  their  besetting 
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sin  is  gambling.  Female  virtue  is  on  the  same  loiv  level  as  in  old  Spain  ; 
but  the  Mexican  ladies  are  better  educated,  and  would  be  agreeable,  but 
for  the  practice  of  smoking,  which  is  bad  enough  in  men,  but  intolerable 
in  women.— {Poinsett's  Notes,  p.  160,) 

Tenochtitlan,  the  original  city,  as  before  remarked,  was  built  on  a  group 
of  small  islands,  in  Lake  Tezcuco ;  and  was  connected  with  the  main  land 
by  three  principal  causeways.  '  These  still  exist,  and  form  at  present  paved 
ways  over  the  extensive  marshes  of  the  vicinity,  and  protect  the  city  from 
inundations,  which  are  not  unfreqnent,  and  agaiost  an  enemy  they  have 
hitherto  been  found  convenient  and  useful.  Mexico,  when  first  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards,  was  a  rich  and  populous  city ;  the  seat  of  the  Aztec 
dynasty,  religion  and  trade.  According  to  Cortez,  ii  was  as  large  as  Se- 
ville or  Cordova,  was  well-built,  and  well  supplied  with  various  products. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1521,  after  a  protracted  siege,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  was  nearly  destroyed.  It  subsequently  suffered  much 
during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  and  in  1847  was  captured  by  the  United 
States'  forces,  under  Gen.  Scott ;  and  remained,  uninjured  however,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Americans,  until  the  return  of  peace. 

Ti.ALPAN  is  the  capital  of  the  state.     It  is  a  town  of  little  note  otherwise. 

AcAPULCo  is  a  celebrated  seaport  on  the  western  coast,  and  the  harbor  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  Latitude  IS'^  50'  29"  north,  longitude  99° 
46'  west.  Population,  4,000  or  5,000.  "  It  is  familiar,"  says  Captain 
Hall,  "  to  the  memory  of  most  people,  from  its  being  the  port  whence  the 
rich  Spanish  galleons  of  former  days  took  their  departure,  to  spread  the 
wealth  of  the  Western  over  the  Eastern  world.     It  is  celebrated,  also 
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THE    STATE   OF    aUERETARO, 

Thi3  is  the  smalieat  state  in  the  republic,  having  an  area  of  only  7,500 
square  miles  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  least  important.  High  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  and  with  a  fine  soil  and  climate,  it  enjoys  many  immunities 
and  advantages  of  which  other  states  are  destitute.  It  is  little  broken  by 
hills  or  ravines,  and  it  has  acajcely  an  acre  but  is  capable  of  culUsation. 
The  valley  of  the  Rio  Panuco,  which  forms  its  eastern  boundary,  ia  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  productive  of  all  the  fruits  of  temperate  countries  ;  in 
many  parts  the  state  is  covered  with  forests,  and  its  mines  are  equal  to  most 
others  in  productiveness  and  wealth.  The  total  population  may  be  about 
125,000,  more  or  less. 

UuERETABo,  the  capital,  lies  in  a  rich  and  fertile  valley,  and  is  110  miles 
north-east  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  Latitude  20°  86'  39"  N.,  and  longitude 
100°  10'  15"  W.  Population  95,000.  It  is  a  well  built  city  with  three 
large  squares,  many  handsome  public  and  private  edifices,  and  the  usual 
excess  of  churches  and  convents.  The  Franciscan  monastery  ia  spacious, 
and  surrounded  with  extensive  gardens  ;  and  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara  is 
an  immense  building,  inhabited  by  120  females,  including  many  young 
ladies  sent  tbither  for  education.  The  streets  have  side  walks,  laid  with 
flags  of  porphyry ;  the  city  is  well  supplied  with  water,  brought  to  it  by 
an  aqueduct  about  10  miles  in  length,  carried  across  the  valley  upon  60 
archM. 

t^ueretaro  is  divided  into  five  parishes  four  of  vl  ch  are  within  the  city 
and  one  forms  the  suburbs.  It  has  qu  te  the  a  r  fa  large  manufacturing 
town,  and  enjoys  an  extensive  trade  botf  m  foreign  and  domestic  commo- 
dities. The  large  body  of  the  people  are  employed  in  the  factories  and  are 
badly  paid,  and  suffer  much  from  the  netari  s  system  which  obtains,  not 
only  in  this  city  but  throughout  Mexico.  W  ooilen  manufactories  are  the 
most  numerous,  but  trade  of  all  kinds  has  retrograded  since  the  expulsion 
of  the  Spaniards. 

"The  wool,"  says  Ward,  "is  brought  principally  from  the  northern 
states,  Zacatecas  and  San  Luis  Potosi ;  ite  price  fluctuates  from  16  to  24 
reals  the  arroba  of  25  lbs.,  including  carriage  ;  but  the  wool  most  esteemed 
is  the  produce  of  the  state  itself.  It  acquires  its  value,  not  from  any 
superiority  in  the  breed  of  the  Queretaro  sheep,  but  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  flocks  be'mg  so  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  north  that  they  can  be 
better  attended  to,  fed  in  richer  pastures,  and  kept  more  clear  from  thorns, 
which  deteriorates  t"he  fleece.  This  woo!  sells  at  3^  dollars  (or  30  reals) 
ihe  atYobi."— (Ward's  Menco,  ii,  l83-'4.) 

Queretaro  was  the  temporary  seat  of  the  supreme  government  after  the 
occupation  of  the  capital  by  the  United  States  forces  in  1847,  and  there  the 
treaty  of  peace,  concluded  2d  February,  1848,  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  was 
ratified  by  the  National  Congress,  J  848. 

Pasco,  San  Juan  del  Rio,  San  Miguel,  Atpujarras,  &c.,  are  towns  in  this 
state,  but  have  nothing  to  commend  them  to  further  notice. 

This  state,  like  those  of  Vera  Cruz  ajid  Mexico,  was  visited  by  the  United 
States  forces  under  General  Scott,  in  the  campaign  of  1847;  but  with  the 
exception  of  San  Juati  del  Rio,  and  a  few  other  places,  was  never  occupied. 
It,  therefore,  felt  little  of  the  inconveniences  of  war.  The  state  has  been 
noted  for  its  loyalty  to  the  constitution,  and  was  one  of  the  confederacy 
formed  duung  the  war  in  opposition  to  a  disiionorable  peace. 
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THE    STATE    OF    PUEBLA. 

The  chief  portion  of  this  state  is  situated  on  tlic  high  table-land  o{ 
Mexico,  and,  except  a  small  strip  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  enjoys  a 
fine  climate,  and  such  a  distribution  of  vale  and  mountain  as  to  render  it 
one  of  the  most  productive  and  wealthy  states  of  the  confederation.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  state  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  east  and  south-east 
by  those  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Oaxaca.  The  area  is  18,440  square  miles,  and 
the  population  has  been  estimated  at  661,903  inhabitants.  The  celebrated 
volcanoes,  Popocatepetl,  17,735,  and  Oiizaba,  17,388  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  are  within  the  borders  of  Puebla.  Popocatepetl  and  Orizaba 
are  the  highest  points  in  North  America,  excepting  Mount  St,  Eiias. 

La  Puebla,  the  capital,  distant  about  70  miles  from  the  city  of  Mexico, 
stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  hili,  and  lies  in  latitude  19°  15'  north,  and 
longitude  98''  2'  30"  west.  It  is  a  compact  and  uniformly-built  city.  The 
streets,  though  not  very  wide,  are  straight,  and  intersect  each-other  at  right 
angles.  The  houses,  of  stone,  are  generally  two  stories  high,  with  flat 
roofs,  having  mostly  a  court  in  the  centie,  surrounded  by  open  galleries  and 
a  fountain  of  water,  conveyed  thither  through  eartlien  pipes.  Many  have 
iron  balconies  on  the  street,  and  their  fronts  are  inlaid  with  highly-glazed 
tiles,  or  else  gaudily  and  tastefully  painted.  The  apartments  are  spacious, 
and  are  commonly  paved  with  porcelain,  and  their  walis  are  adorned  in 
fresco. 

Puebla  is  a  perfect  hot-bed  of  priests,  and  has  no  less  than  69  churches, 
nine  monasteries,  13  nunneries,  and  23  colleges.  The  churches  are  sump- 
tuous in  the  extreme.  Those  of  Rome,  Geneva  and  Milan,  are,  perhaps, 
built  in  better  taste ;  but  in  expensive  interior  decorations,  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  ornaments  of  the  altar,  and  the  richness  of  the  vestments, 
they  are  far  surpassed  by  the  churches  of  Mexico  and  Puebla.  The  cathe- 
dral, which  forms  one  side  of  the  principal  square,  has  nothing  remarkable 
in  its  exterior,  but  its  interior  is  very  rich.  The  high  altar,  which,  how- 
ever, is  too  large  for  the  building,  is  particularly  splendid.  Several  of  the 
other  churches  are  handsome,  and,  with  the  cathedral,  abound  in  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  paintings,  statues,  &c.  The  bishop's  palace  has  a  library 
200  feet  in  length,  which  has  a  tolerable  collection  of  Spanish  and  French 
books. 

La  Puebla  is  governed  by  four  alcaldes  and  16  subordinate  magistrates. 
Its  market  is  well  supplied  with  all  sorts  of  provisions,  except  fish.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  wealthy,  and  have  handsome  carriages,  drawn  by 
mules  ;  but,  like  the  capital,  the  city  swai'ms  with  beggars.  This  city  was 
formerly  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens,  cottons,  glass, 
earthenware,  soap,  &c.,  but  most  of  these  have  declined,  with  the  decrease 
of  the  trade  formerly  carried  on  with  Acapuico,  Callao,  and  other  ports  of 
the  Paciftc.  The  manufactures  of  glass  and  earthenware,  however,  keep 
up  their  reputation,  and  the  soap  made  here  is  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
republic.     The  city  was  founded  and  fostered  by  the  Spaniards. 

Cnoi.rLA,  eight  miles  west  of  Puebla,  and  an  old  Aztec  city,  though 
fallen  from  its  ancient  grandeur,  retains  many  of  the  attributes  of  splendor 
and  wealth.     Cortez,  at  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century,  compared 
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it  to  the  largest  cities  of  Spam,  but  '.iiice  the  rise  of  Puebla  its  interests 
have  retrograded.  It  contains  many  chuiches,  and  has  regular  and  broad 
streets;  the  houses  are  mostly  of  one  story,  and  flat-roofed.  Cholula  has 
some  manufactures.  But  it  derives  moie  interest  from  its  antiquities  than 
its  present  position  among  the  cities  The  principal  extant  relic  of  its  an- 
cient grandeur  is  a  huge  pyramid  or  teocalU,  to  the  east  of  the  town,  now 
covered  with  prickly-pear,  cypress,  and  other  evergreen  shrubs,  and  looks 
at  a  distance  like  a  natural  conical-shaped  hill.  As  it  is  approached,  how- 
ever, ir.  is  seen  to  consist  of  four  distinct  pyramidical  stories,  the  whole 
built  with  alternate  layers  of  claj  and  sun-dried  bricks,  and  crowned  with 
a  small  church.  According  to  Humboldt,  each  side  of  its  base  measures 
439  metres,  (1,440  feet,)  being  almost  double  the  base  of  the  great  pyra- 
mid of  Cheops  ;  its  height,  however,  is  only  50  metres,  (164  feet.)  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  constructed  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  cardinal 
points,  'i'he,  ascent  to  the  platform  on  the  summit  is  by  a  flight  of  120 
steps.  This  elevated  area  comprises  4,300  square  metres,  (15,069  feet.) 
The  chapel  erected  on  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  about  90  feet  in  lengtli, 
with  two  towers  and  a  dome.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  has  succeeded  to  a  temple  of  QuetzalcoatI,  the  god  of  the  air. 
This  pyramidal  pile  is,  however,  conjectured  to  have  served  for  a  cemetery 
as  well  as  for  the  purposes  of  religion ;  and  Humboldt,  and  other  authori- 
ties, regard  it  as  bearing  a  remarkable  ajialogy  to  the  temple  of  Belus,  and 
other  oriental  structures.  The  Indians  believe  it  to  be  hollow,  and  have  a 
tradition,  that,  during  the  abode  of  Cortez  at  Cholula,  a  number  of  armed 
warriors  were  conceded  within  it,  who  were  to  have  fallen  suddenly  on  the 
Spanish  army.  At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  Cortez,  having  some  suspi- 
cion, or  information  of  such  a  plot,  unexpectedly  assaulted  the  citizens  of 
Puebla,  6,000  of  whom  were  killed.  In  making  the  present  road  from 
Puebla  to  Mexico,  the  first  story  of  this  pyramid  was  cut  through,  and  a 
square  chamber  discovered,  destitute  of  an  outlet,  supported  by  beams 
of  cypress,  and  built  in  a  remarkable  way,  every  succeeding  course 
of  bricks  passing  beyond  the  lower,  in  a  manner  similar  to  some  rude  sub- 
stitutes for  the  arch,  met  with  in  certain  Egyptian  edifices.  In  this  cham- 
ber two  skeletons,  some  idols  in  basalt,  and  some  curiously-varnished  and 
painted  vases,  were  found. 

There  are,  also,  some  other  detached  masses  of  clay  and  unburnt  brick, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cholula,  in  one  of  which,  apparently  an  an- 
cient fortress,  many  human  bones,  earthenware,  and  weapons  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  have  been  found.  The  view  from  the  great  pyramid,  embracing 
the  Cordillera,  the  volcanoes  of  La  Puebla,  and  the  cultivated  plain  be- 
neath, is  both  extensive  and  magnificent.  Cholula  is  surrounded  by  corn- 
fields, aloe  plantations,  and  neady-cultivated  gardens. 

Maldonado  is  an  insignificant  port  on  the  Pacific,  and  contains  scarcely 
500  inhabitants.  There  are  several  other  large  towns  and  villages  in  this 
state,  the  principal  of  which  are  Huamantla,  Napolucan,  &.c.,  and  the 
Castle  of  Pbbotb,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Mexico,  as  the  last 
hoine  of  many  of  her  gallant  sons,  who  have  either  pined  in  its  dungeons 
or  been  murdered  by  the  political  power  of  the  day.  This  fortress  is  situated 
in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  plain,  and  is  considered  as  one  of  the  strongest 
in  the  world.  It  is  the  national  prison  of  the  republic,  where  all  political 
offenders  are  incarcerated. 
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Though  situated  within  the  state  of  Puebla,  this  territory  enjoys  some 
immunities  superior  to  the  adjacent  parts,  and  though  not  represented  as  an 
independent  state,  is  generally  described  separately  from  all  others.  It  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  an  empire,  but  nominally  subject  to  the  Aztecs,  and 
greatly  assisted  the  Spaniards  in  the  eonqaest  of  the  country  ;  hence  their 
peculiar  privileges.     Area,  about  100  square  miles. 

Tlascala,  the  only  city  within  the  territory,  lies  south  of  Puebla. 
"  The  town  of  Tlascala,"  says  Malte-Brun,  "  was  formerly  a  species  of 
federative  repuhiic.  Each  of  the  four  hills,  on  which  it  was  built,  had  its 
own  cacique  or  war-chief;  but  these  depended  on  a  senate,  chosen  by  the 
whole  nation.  The  subjects  of  this  republic  are  said  to  have  amounted  to 
150,000  families.  This  nation,  which  enjoys  some  peculiar  privileges,  is 
at  present  reduced  to  40,000  persons,  who  inhabit  about  a  hundred  villages. 
One  would  almost  feei  disposed  to  think  that  a  fatal  destiny  avenges  on 
their  heads  the  crime  of  having  assisted  Cortez  in  subjugating  the  inde- 
pendence of  Mexico." — (Syst.  of  Univ.  Gcog.,  Lib.  Ixxxv.) 


THE    STATE    OF    OAXAOA. 

This  large  state  lies  immediately  south  and  west  of  Vera  Cruz,  and 
fronts  on  the  Pacific.  Its  area  is  33,650  square  miles,  and  its  population 
upwards  of  500,000. 

This  fertile  region  abounds  in  mulberry  trees,  cultivated  for  the  sake  of 
the  siik  worm.  A  great  deal  of  cotton,  corn,  cocoa  and  other  fruits  grow 
here,  but  the  cochineal  constitutes  its  principal  wealth.  Its  granite  moun- 
tains conceal  mines  of  gold,  silver  and  lead,  which,  however,  are  neglected 
Several  rivers  bring  down  gold  dust,  which  the  women  are  employed  in 
collecting.  Rock  crystal  is  likewise  met  with.  The  country  has  iminerous 
rivers,  hut  the  only  one  of  importance  is  that  on  iwhieh  Tehuantepec  stands, 
and  which  wil!  eventually  become  a  place  of  great  prosperity  if  the  proposed 
inter-oceanic  communication  is  ever  completed. 

Oaxaca  or  Guaxaca,  the  capital,  on  the  Rio  Verde,  lies  in  latitude  \T^  5' 
N.,  and  longitude  97^  8'  W.,  and  has  a  population  of  40,000.  It  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  about  two  miles  iji  length  and  one  and  a 
half  in  breadth,  including  the  suburbs,  which  are  laid  out  in  gardens  and 
planted  with  nopal  trees.  The  streets,  which  are  broad,  straight,  and  well 
paved,  are  lined  with  good  houses  of  a  greenish  kind  of  stone ;  and  on  the 
whole  it  is  the  neatest,  cleanest  and  most  regular  built  city  in  Mexico.  The 
public  buildings  are  in  genera!  handsome,  solidly  constructed  and  richly 
decorated ;  the  town  hall,  the  cathedral  and  bishop's  palace  form  three  sides 
of  the  principal  square.  There  are  several  churches  and  convents,  and 
numerous  fountains  are  supplied  with  water  conveyed  by  aqueducts  across 
the  valley  from  the  neighboring  hills  of  San  Felipe.  The  chmate  is 
peculiarly  good,  the  thermometer  seldom  falling  below  d'^  or  rising  .higher 
than  78°  ;  but  it  is  exposed  to  earthquakes,  and  suffered  considerably  from 
the  last  which  occurred  in  Mexico,     Oaxaca  was  founded  by  Nunc  del 
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Mercado,  one  of  the  companions  of  Cortez,  and  received  its  name  from  tlie 
trees  called  guaxes  that  abound  m  its  neighborhood. 

Tekuantepec  has  a  harbor  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which,  in  spite  of  some 
natural  disadvantages,  derives  importance  from  being  the  central  dep6t 
between  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 

The  Tuins  of  edifices  at  Mitla  and  other  places  indicate  a  very  advanced 
state  in  the  civilization  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  these  beautifQl  regions. 
The  walls  of  the  palace  are  decorated  with  what  architects  denominate  the 
Grecian  scroll,  and  ledtyrinths  or  meanders,  executed  in  mosaic,  the  design 
of  which  resembles  that  on  the  ancient  Etruscan  vases.  Six  unfinished 
columns  of  an  imposing  magnitude,  that  have  heen  found  here,  are  the  only 
ones  which  have  hitherto  been  discovered  among  the  monuments  of  America, 
except  those  at  Palenque. 


THE    STATE    OF    TABASCO. 

is  of  this  state,  compii'^mg  an  area  of  14,676  square  miies, 
and  a  population  of  63,580  inhabitants,  extends  trom  the  Rio  Coatzacualco 
on  the  west,  to  the  state  of  Yucatan  on  the  east  Its  coast  line,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  state  and  on  the  south  it 
is  bounded  by  the  state  of  Chiapas  The  suiface  of  Tabasco  presents  two 
essentially  different  districts ;  the  low  lands,  on  Ihe  =eaboard,  are  like  those 
of  the  other  states  bordering  on  the  gulf,  sandy,  and,  and  extremely  un- 
healthy ;  but  capable  of  being  used  for  the  purposes  of  tropical  agriculture. 
Here  flourishes  the  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  a  great  variety  of  fruits 
peculiar  to  the  soil  and  climate.  In  the  more  southern  and  interior  parts, 
the  highlands  and  mountains  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of  mahogany, 
logwood,  and  a  variety  of  dye-woods,  medicinal  plants,  and  drugs,  for  which 
Central  America  k  famed ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  Mexican  tiger,  and  otiier 
wild  animals,  make  the  night  hideous  with  their  eternaJ  bowlings. 

The  water-communication  of  this  state  is  very  extensive.  Bounded  by 
rivers  at  two  extremities,  and  traversed  by  magnificent  streams,  which 
almost  intersect  the  country,  it  possesses  many  advantages  over  the  other 
Mexican  states.  The  Rio  Tabasco  and  the  Usumasinta  are  the  largest 
rivers,  and  contribute  much  to  the  prosperity  of  this  as  welt  as  the  adjoin- 
ing state  of  Chiapas;  and  if  the  contemplated  communication  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  he  ever  completed,  Tabasco  will  reap  essential 
benefits  from  the  undertaking,  and  her  prosperity  would  become  identified 
with  the  interests  of  the  commercial  world.  In  this  relation  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  lands  on  the  high  plateau  are  fertile  in  the  extreme,  and 
may  he  used  for  the  cultivation  of  cereals  and  other  products  of  temperate 
climates,  whenever  required,  to  supply  the  shipping  that  may  one  day  pass 
along  its  western  boundary,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Tabasco,  or  Villa  Hbrmosa,  the  capital,  lies  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rio 
Tabasco,  about  60  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  is  a  town  of  some  5,000  inhabi- 
tants. Frontbka  db  Tabasco  is  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at 
its  mouth,  and  constitutes  the  principal  port  of  the  district  Tonala,  in  the 
lowlands  of  the  tierras  callientes,  is  also  a  respectable  place,  and  is  the  centre 
of  some  trade.  These  towns,  however,  have  little  of  the  grandeur  of  the  more 
northern  cities,  nor  are  the  people  endowed  with  any  great  degree  of  civi- 
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THE    STATE    OF    CHIAPAS. 

This  state  lies  immediately  south  of  Tabasco  and  between  that  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  its  western  boundary  is  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  and  its  eastern 
the  Rio  Pasion,  (which  separates  it  from  the  province  of  Vera  Paz,)  and  the 
line  between  the  two  republics  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  The  Sierra  de 
la  Madre  intersects  it  from  east  to  weat.  The  country  along  the  coast  of 
the  pacific  ia  a  fertile  region,  and  is  very  level ;  it  partakes,  however,  of  the 
same  characteristics  that  distinguish  the  climate  of  the  low  lands  on  both 
oceans.  North  of  the  mountains  the  country  has  a  different  aspect,  and  is 
chiefly  covered  with  forests,  but  has  many  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  spots. 
The  only  river  of  any  consequence  in  Chiapas  is  the  Tabasco,  which  runs 
through  the  central  valley. 

Chiapas  is  celebrated  as  the  seat  of  ancient  empire  and  civilization. 
The  ruins  of  Palenque,  Ocosingo  and  other  plac^,  attest  the  former  ex- 
istence of  a  race  now  extinct,  whose  advancement  in  the  arts  of  life  must 
have  been  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Indians  of  the  present  day — who,  how- 
ever, were  not  themselves  in  a  state  of  barbarism  when  discovered.  The 
Indians  of  Chiapas,  indeed,  formed  a  state  which  was  independent  of  the 
Emperors  of  Mexico,  and  second  only  to  Tlaacala  in  regard  to  civilization. 
They  defended  themselves  with  courage  against  the  Spaniards.  Happily  for 
them  the  soil  ivas  not  rich  in  mines,  a  circumstance  which  has  secured  to 
the  natives  the  preservation  of  their  liberties.  At  this  day  even  they  enjoy 
a  compietely  independent  existence,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  that 
this  state  belongs  either  to  Mexico  or  Guatemala;  both  nations  claim  it, 
but  any  authority  they  may  assert  over  it  ia  merely  nominal,  and  has  no 
practical  result. 

CitTDAD  Real,  formerly  Cldapa  do$  Espagnos,  though  nominally  the 
capital  of  the  country,  numbers  only  a  few  families,  and  the  total  population 
is  not  more  than  3,000. 

Ckiafa  Doa  Indios  is  a  much  larger  place,  and  is  advantageously  placed 
in  a  valley  near  the  Rio  Tabasco,  30  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  the  capital.  It  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Indians,  whence  its  name,  of  whom  there  are  said 
to  be  4,000  families.  It  is  the  largest  town  in  the  state,  the  chief  trade  of 
which  it  engrosses.  Its  principal  exports  are  mahogany,  logwood,  and 
cochineal,  which  are  sent  down  the  river  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  but  a  good 
deal  of  sugar  is  also  grown  in  its  neighborhood.  Its  inhabitants  are  said  to 
be  rich,  and  the  town  enjoys  many  privileges.  There  are  many  other  large 
villages  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  natives,  who  are  in  general  pretty  good 

The  area  of  this  state  is  18,750  square  miles,  and  the  total  population 
about  150,000.  Mr.  Stephens,  the  American  traveller  and  archaeologist, 
has  written  a  line  work  on  this  and  the  adjoining  countries,  but  it  is 
especially  confined  to  antiquities. 
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THE    STATE    OF    YUCATAN. 

Under  the  old  Spanish  regime  this  country  formed  a  Captaincy-General, 
and  was  under  tlie  dominion  of  the  Viceroy  of  New  Spain,  The  geo- 
graphical position  of  Yucatan  is  favorable  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula  stretching  out  nearly  four  degrees  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  directly  opposite  the  city  of  New-Orleans.  It  adjoins 
the  states  of  Chiapas  and  Tabasco,  which  border  on  the  Huaaacualoo 
river^  in  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  the  proposed  line  of  a  ship  cana! 
and  railroad  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  With  these 
advantages  it  only  requires  energy  and  coital  to  build  up  a  magnificent 
state  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  fate  of  this  country,  surrounded  as 
it  is  at  present  by  difficulties  of  no  little  weight. 

Yucatan  is  situated  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Bay  of  Hon<Iuras, 
and  between  the  18°  and  21°  N.  latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  87°  ajid 
91°  W.,  having  the  territory  of  British  Honduras  on  its  southeast  coasts. 
Length  from  north  to  south  about  350  miles ;  average  breadth  200  miles  ;  area 
79,500  square  miles.  The  population  is  stated  at  ^0,984.  The  central  part 
of  the  peninsula  is  occupied  by  a  ridge  of  high  ground,  which  becomes  gi'adu- 
ally  lower  as  it  advances  to  the  north ;  at  the  northern  extremity  its  elevation 
is  about  3,000  feet,  but  near  Cape  Catoche,  it  sinks  to  a  few  hundreds.  The 
ridge  in  the  west  is  skirted  by  an  extensive  plain,  which  towards  the  north 
is  about  100  miles  wide,  and  becomes  narrower  towards  the  south.  Its 
suiface,  however,  is  so  sandy  and  arid,  that  from  the  Bay  of  Campeache  to 
Cape  Catoche  there  is  not  a  single  spring  of  fresh  water  along  the  coast. 
To  the  south  of  Cape  Catoche,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  also 
on  the  west  coast  to  the  south  of  Rio  Francisco,  near  Csropeach^,  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Uaamasinta,  the  country  is  undulating  and  even  hilly. 
The  soil,  except  on  the  very  shores,  is  less  sandy,  and  the  country  is  chiefly 
covered  with  lofty  forest  trees.  The  climate  is  hot  and  very  unhealthy 
along  the  coasts,  but  in  the  interior  the  atmosphere  is  said  to  be  salubrious 
and  the  heat  more  tempered.  The  great  productiveness  of  this  region  has 
been  a. matter  of  eulogy  in  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States ;  but  whether 
a  mistaken  notion  or  political  bias  has  invested  it  with  this  property,  we 
cannot  decide.  Mr.  Ward,  a  keen  observer  and  faithful  delineator,  has  thus 
daguerreotyped  its  capacities.  "  Yucatan,"  says  he,  "  is  one  of  the  poorest 
states  in  the  federation.  On  parts  of  it  maize,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  pepper 
and  the  sugar  cane  are  produced  ;  with  dyewoods,  hides,  soap,  &.c.  But 
the  scarcity  of  water  iu  the  central  parts  of  the  peninsula,  where  not  a 
stream  of  any  kind  is  known  to  exist,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  rainy  season, 
render  the  crops  very  variable  ;  and  years  frequently  occur  in  which  the 
poorer  classes  are  driven  to  seek  a  subsistence  by  collecling  roots  in  the 
woods,  when  a  great  mortality  ensues  in  consequence  of  their  exposure  to  a 
very  deleterious  climate.  Yucatan  has  no  mines.  An  active  intercourse 
was  formerly  carried  on  with  Havanna,  which  Yucatan  supplied  with  Cam- 
peache wood,  salt,  hides,  deer  skins,  salted  meat  and  the  jenequen,  a  plant 
from  which  a  sort  of  coarse  thread  was  made  and  wrought  up  into  sacking, 
cordage  and  hammocks.  This  trade  was  cut  short  by  the  war  ;  and  as  few 
foreigners  have  been  induced  to  settle  in  Yucatan,  the  inhabitants  have 
derived  but  little  advantage  from  the  late  change  of  institutions."  ( War^s 
Me%ko.  II.  p.  390-'l.) 
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The  state  is  divided  into  15  departments  or  provinces,  each  of  which 
are  under  special  officers.  The  principal  towns  are  Merida,  Campeache, 
Bacalar,  Vajladolid,  Vittoria,  &,c. 

Mekida,  the  capital,  a  very  respectable  city,  with  a  splendid  cathedral, 
is  situated  on  the  arid  plain,  about  24  miles  from  the  north  coast.  It 
carries  on  some  trade  in  agricultural  produce  by  means  of  the  small  harbor 
of  Sisal,  which  is  formed  by  a  sand  bank  and  has  litUe  depth  of  watex. 
Population  is  stated  by  some  at  15,000,  and  by  others  at  26,000. 

Campeache  is  a  fine  handsome  town,  completely  fortified  on  the  west 
coast,  and  has  a  population  of  IS, 000,  Considerable  quantities  of  beeswax 
and  of  the  dyewood  which  goes  by  its  name  are  exported  hence.  The 
harbor  is  insecure,  and  the  adjacent  waters  too  shoal  for  the  convenience  of 
the  larger  class  of  shipping. 

Bacalar  is  a  town  on  a  small  lake  near  the  Hio  Hondo,  north  of  Balize. 
Considerable  quantities  of  logwood,  inaiogany,  dye-woods,  with  some 
valuable  drugs  and  medicinals,  form  its  exports,  which  are  carried  down 
the  river  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  principally  shipped  to  England  and 
the  United  States.  Vittoria  lies  on  the  coast  near  the  south-west  extremity 
of  the  peninsula.  Valladolid  is  an  inland  town  on  the  north,  and  has  a 
communication  by  river  to  the  Carribbean  Sea. 

Yucatan  presents  many  .evidences  of  having  been  the  abode  in  former 
times  of  a  race  of  highly  civilized  people,  but  whence  they  came  and  whither 
they  have  gone  will  ever  remain  unknown.  There  having  existed  is  proved 
by  numerous  ruins  of  towns  and  villages,  which  exhibit  much  architectural 
beauty.  The  Indians  of  the  present  day  are  incapable  of  such  works,  nor 
indeed  was  their  existence  known  to  them  previous  to  the  researches  of  the 
European  and  American  archEeologists,  whose  works  have  created  such  a 
lively  interest.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  and  particularly  to  the 
south  of  Merida,  there  are  the  remains  of  several  ancient  atone  structures  ; 
one  of  which,  called  by  the  natives  Osmutal,  is  still  in  good  preservation  ;  it 
is  about  60O  feet  square.  The  rooms,  corridors  and  pillars  are  adorned 
with  figures,  in  half  relief,  of  serpents,  lizards,  &c.,  in  stucco.  There  are 
also  figures  of  men  in  the  attitudes  of  dancers,  and  resembling  in  every 
respect  those  which  are  found  in  the  ruins  of  Palenque,  which  proves  that 
the  same  race  has  swayed  the  destinies  of  all  the  lower  province  of  Mexico 
as  well  as  Yucatan.     Where  are  the  builders  ? 

Previous  to  l^f ,  Yucatan  was,  like  Mexico,  a  Spanish  colony ;  and  on 
the  consummation  of  the  independence  of  Mexico,  it  became  an  integral 
portion  of  that  nation.  From  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  founded  by 
Don  Augustin  Iturbide,  until  the  formation  of  the  pact  which  bound  together 
the  United  Mexican  States,  in  October  1894,  Yucatan  maintained  an  ind&- 
pendent  position,  administering  her  own  government,  in  the  meantime,  on 
republican  principles.  The  compact  of  the  confederation  having  been  accept- 
ed by  her,  she  became  incorporated  in  the  Mexican  Republic,  and  so  remained 
until  the  consolidation  of  the  states  by  Santa  Anna  in  1B35,  when  a  quasi 
separation  took  place,  Yucatan  standing  aloof  from  all  connection  with  the 
central  power.  In  1840  an  actual  secession  was  consummated,  and  Yucatan 
was  proclaimed  an  independent  republic,  and  the  people  soon  after  formed  for 
themselves  a  constitution  or  fundamental  law.  Mexico  in  vain  endeavored 
to  persuade  or  coerce  Yucatan  into  submission ;  but  finally  the  new  republic 
wrested  from  that  government  a  peace  on  its  own  terms.  This  peace  was 
based  on  the  convention  of  14th.  Decern  her,  1843,  which  secured  to  Yucatan 
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many  advantages  she  had  not  before  enjoyed,  and  relieved  her  from  many 
oppressions  from  which  she  had,  since  her  first  incorporation,  severely 
Buffered.  By  the  conditioas  of  this  peace  she  became  again  incorporated 
with  Mexico,  and  ao  remained  until  1st  Ja.nuary,  1846,  when  alie  again 
solemnly  renounced  the  connection  and  declared  anew  her  independence. 

The  chief  cause  which  led  to  these  results  was  the  violation  by  Santa 
Anna  of  the  convention  of  December,  1843,  causing,  by  a  decree  of  21st 
February,  1844,  the  ports  of  the  republic  to  be  closed  against  the  produc- 
tions of  Yucatan,  and  subjecting  that  state  to  many  harrassing  vexations. 
Another  cause  was  the  refusal  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  recognize  the 
convention  as  of  any  effect.  These  proceedings,  and  a  renewal  of  the 
hardships  she  had  before  endured,  roused  Yucatan  to  fling  off  the  yoke  of 
the  supreme  government,  and  to  convoke  a  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  measures  to  secure  the  consolidation  of  her  independence. 

Since  this  period  it  is  impossible  to  hazard  a  conjecture  relative  to  the 
altimate  determination  of  the  state.  It  may  revert  to  Mexico,*  remain  inde- 
pendent, be  annexed  to  the  United  States,  or  fall  into  the  hands  of  some 
foreign  power  as  a  colonial  dependency.  Each  has  been  projected,  and  the 
violence  of  party  has  led  to  many  civil  commotions,  which  have  not  been 
confined  to  the  ruling  castes,  but  have  extended  to  the  Indian  population. 
All  is  commotion,  and  the  destiny  of  the  country  hangs  by  a  thread.  Savage 
warfare  desolates  the  land,  the  cities  are  being  sacked  and  burnt,  and  the 
helpless  women  and  children  are  slaughtered  like  beasts  by  the  Indians. 
The  whole  country  is  now  a  wreck,  A  treaty  of  peace,  indeed,  has  lately 
been  signed  between  the  whites  and  Indians,  but  with  little  prospect  of  its 
terms  twing  adhered  to  by  either  party. 


THE    TERRITORY    OF    LOWER    CALIFORNIA. 

BaiaCaltfoilnia  is  along  narrow  peninsula,  extending  between  the  paral- 
lels of  23°  48' and  320N.  latitude,  and  separated  from  the  western  main -I  and 
by  the  Gulf  of  California.  It  is  about  700  miles  long  ;  the  breadth  varies 
from  30  to  100  miles.  Area,  57,000  square  miles.  The  population  has 
been  estimated  at  35,439. 

The  peninsula  is  traversed  north  and  south  by  a  chain  of  rocky  hills,  not 
more  than  5,000  feet  high.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  much  broken, 
and  except  in  the  sheltered  vallies  and  on  the  margins  of  the  streams,  in- 
capable of  cultivation.  There  are  some  tolerable  harbors,  but  in  the  present 
position  of  things  they  are  useless,  except  as  a  refuge  for  whale  ships.  Lower 
California  is  said  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  but  no  mines,  except  those  of  San 
Antonio,  about  the  24th  parallel,  are  worked,  and  even  these  produce  com- 
paratively little.  The  climate  is  excessively  hot  and  dry  ;  unlike  Mexico, 
the  rains,  except  in  the  most  southerly  part  of  the  peninsula,  occur  during 
the  winter  months ;  summer  rains  seldom  occur  north  of  Loretto,  in  latitude 
SO''  N.  Violent  hurricanes  are  frequent,  but  earthquakes  seldom  occur. 
Timber  is  very  scarce,  and  except  near  the  missions,  which  occupy  the 
choicest  spots,  but  little  is  done  in  agriculture.     At  these  missions  they 

'  Since  the  above  was  in  typ"  ^^'^  ^t*'*'  ^^  agmn  joined  tha  coufoderation. 
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cultivate  maize  and  a  variety  of  fruits.  Dates,  figs,  &c.,  are  preserved, 
some  wine  is  also  made,  and  a  kind  of  spirit  is  distilled  from  the  muscat ; 
these  form  articles  of  export.  Cattle  are  very  numerona,  and  feed  in  part 
on  the  leaves  of  the  Mosoheto,  a  species  of  acacia.  Wolves,  fo\es,  deer, 
goats,  several  lizards  and  scorpions  are  among  the  wild  animals.  The 
pear!  fisheries  in  the  Gulf  of  California  are  very  extensive,  but  have  caused 
a  great  sacrifice  of  life  in  prosecuting  them ;  600  divers  were  formerly  em- 
ployed in  this  perilous  business,  but  at  the  present  time  only  16  or  17  small 
vessels  are  engaged. 

Pearls,  tortoise  shell,  a  few  hides,  dried  fruits,  dried  beef,  cheese,  soap, 
&c.,  constitute  all  the  exports  of  Lower  California,  which  are  mostly  sent 
to  San  Bias,  Mazatlan  and  Guayamas  in  small  coasting  vessels.  The 
imports  are  provisions,  clothing,  agriculture  and  domestic  utensils,  supplies 
for  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  a  small  amount  of  the  ordinary  luxuries 
of  life. 

LoBETTo,  a  small  town  about  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  is  the  capital 
and  seat  of  the  governor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  federal  executive,  and  in 
general  belongs  to  the  military.  Population,  900  or  thereabouts.  La.  Paz, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  is  another  smali  town.  Others, 
chiefly  about  the  missions,  exist,  but  are  of  little  importance,  and  are  peopled 
only  by  Indians  who  have  become  partly  civilized. 

The  peninsula  of  California  was  discovered  by  Hernandez  de  Grijalva, 
in  1534,  but  no  settlements  were  made  until  the  latter  part  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, when  some  Jesuits  established  themselves  here  with  the  view  of  con- 
verting the  Indians.  The  exertions  of  these  pious  fathers  were  of  little 
avail ;  and  the  Indians  of  the  present  day,  though  nominally  converted  to 
Christianity,  are  little  removed  from  the  barbarous  state  in  which  the  holy 
fraternity  found  them.  Loretto  and  the  other  towns  were  al!  founded  by 
the  Jesuits. 


THE  STATES  OF  CENTRAL  AMEKICA. 

This  country,  formerly  the  Captaincy-General  of  Guatemala,  is  situated 
immediately  south  and .  east  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  and  occupies,  with 
little  exception,  the  whole  of  the  long  and  narrow  tract  connecting  the  two 
continents.  It  lies  between  8°  50'  and  16°  50'  north  latitude,  and  80^  50' 
and  94°  12'  west  longitude  from  Greenwich.  The  Mexican  states  of  Ta- 
basco and  Yucatan,  and  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  bound  it  on  the  north  ;  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  territories  of  Mosquitia,  on  the  east;  the  New-Gre- 
nadian  provinces  of  the  Isthmus  on  the  south-east,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  west.  The  length  of  the  country,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  is 
about  1,200  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  90  to  250  miies,  and  the 
area  may  be  estimated  at  196,000  square  miles. 

The  political  condition  of  this  country  has  been  very  unsettled  since  the 
expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  in  1832 ;  and  the  states  composing  the  confede- 
racy were  so  hampered  by  federal  restrictions,  that  a  virtual  separation 
took  place  in  1839,  and  was  carried  into  effect  by  actual  declaration  in  the 
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year  1846,  since  which  peciod  they  iiave  existed  as  five  separate  republics. 
The  extent,  population  and  capitals,  of  each,  are : 

Kepubi.io  0?  Guatemala 28,000 850,000 New-Guatemals. 

"  HoKPDEAS 81,000 380,000 Chiquimola. 

OosTi  EiCA 33,000 180,000 Oortago. 

SiM  SALVAnott 34,000 3a0,000 San  Salvador. 

N!CAB«r,uA 30,000.  __ 400,000 Loon. 

ToIqI 106,000 2,040,000 

Tlie  above  table  has  no  pretensions  to  accuracy  ;  no  general  census  hav- 
ing been  taken  since  the  declaration  of  independence.  In  the  population 
of  Honduras  has  been  included  that  of  the  Mosquito  Shore.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  real  condition  of  this  country,  that  can  be 
depended  upon,  and,  as  a  consequence,  we  are  obliged  to  give  but  a  general 
outline. 

The  physical  geography  of  Central  America  has  many  peculiarities 
No  very  distinct  mountain  chain  traverses  the  country,  but  an  eloiated  pla- 
teau occupies  the  central  parts,  forming  a  kind  of  cha]n  of  communication 
between  the  Cordilleras  of  South  America  and  the  mountain-chains  of 
Mexico.  This  plateau  rises  much  more  precipitously  from  the  Pacific  than 
from  the  Atlantic  side,  the  general  slope  of  the  country  being  to  the  north- 
east. The  table-land  rises  also  considerably  as  it  proceeds  north-west ;  in 
Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  its  highest  parts  ace  of  very  moderate  elevation  ; 
and  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  situated  on  a  plain  bounded  by  hills  of  no 
great  height,  is  leas  than  134  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific.  In  the 
state  of  Guatemala,  the  table-land  averages  perhaps  5,000  feet  above  the 
level,  the  loftiest  summits,  which  are  either  active  or  extinct  volcanoes, 
being  in  that  republic.  The  water-vole ano,  neat  Guatemala,  so  called  from 
its  frequently  emitting  torrents  of  hot  water  and  stones,  but  never  fire,  is 
13,620  feet  above  the  Pacific. 

There  are  two  large  plains — those  of  Nicaragua  and  Comayagua,  besides 
many  of  lesser  size,  on  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers  and  along  the  shores ; 
these  principally  consist  of  extensive  savannas,  with  rich  pasturage,  inter- 
spersed with  clumps  of  trees. 

Ail  the  larger  rivers  of  Central  America  flow  north-east  and  east,  the 
proximity  of  the  high  mountain  range  to  the  Pacific  permitting  but  a  short 
course  to  those  flowing  west.  The  chief  are  the  Montagua,  Polochie,  Rio 
de  Segovia,  the  San  Juan,  connecting  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  with  the  At- 
lantic, &c. ;  the  banks  of  most  of  these  are  richly  wooded.  The  Monta- 
gua is  of  considerable  size,  and  useful  loi  the  conveyance  of  European 
goods  into  the  interior  of  Guatemala 

The  Lake  Nicaragua  is  by  far  the  most  imp  innt  body  of  watei-  in  Cen- 
tral America,  and  will  probably  form  an  important  part  of  the  projected 
water-communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Paciflc  Oceans.  (For  fur- 
ther details,  see  article  Nwth- America  p  19  }  The  other  principal  lakes 
are  the  Golfo  Dolce,  24  mil^  bn^  by  10  buad,  which  receives  several 
rivers,  and  discharges  itself  by  the  Rio  Dolce  into  the  Bay  of  Honduras ; 
Lake  Leon  or  Managua,  which  communicates  with  that  of  Nicaragua ;  and 
Lakes  Peteo,  Atitan,  Amatitan,  &c. 

■   Central  America  possesses  an  advantage  over  Mexico,  in  having  excel- 
lent harbors  on  both  seas ;  its  coasts  are  indented  by  deep  and  capacious 
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bays,  as  those  of  San  Juan  and  Chiriqui,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  of 
Nicoya,  ?apago,  and  Conchagua,  on  the  Pacific.  A  few  islands  surround 
the  shores,  and  a  number  of  small  cayoi,  (low,  green  islets,)  skirt  the  eastern 
coast,  rendering  navigation,  from  their  similarity  to  each  other,  alike  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  to  shipping,  except  guided  by  an  experienced  pilot. 

The  climate  of  Ce  tral  A  ner  ca  is  much  similar  to  that  of  all  tropical 
countries ;  the  lowla  d^  about  tl  e  coasts  are  unhealthy,  and  fevers  prevail 
to  a  great  extent.  Tl  e  shore  1  o  vever,  are  generally  peopled  by  the  In- 
<dian  tribes,  whose  const  tut  o  «  are  more  able  to  resist  these  climatic  effects 
than  those  of  the  Europeans  The  temperature  of  the  table-land  varies, 
according  to  its  ele^at  on  b  t  an  equable,  moderate  and  agreeable  tempe- 
rature may  be  obtained  there  all  the  year  round,  with  a  perfectly  healthy 
climate.  The  dry  season  lasts  from  October  to  the  end  of  May,  during 
which  the  north  winds  prevail ;  and  in  the  table-lands,  in  November  and 
December,  water  exposed  to  the  open  air  at  pight,  is  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
covered  with  a  thin  pellicle  of  ice.  The  rest  of  the  year  is  entitled  the 
wet  season ;  but  the  rains,  though  heavy,  last  only  during  the  night,  and 
the  days  are  fair  and  cloudless.  Earthquakes  are  very  frequent.  Goitre  is 
a  very  common  disease  in  Central  America. 

The  country  is  rich  in  mineral  products.  The  precious  metals  are 
found  in  great  abundance  in  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and  other  states ;  with 
copper,  iron,  lead,  nickel,  tin,  antimony,  fcc. 

But  the  vegetable  productions  are  of  far  greater  importance.  The  forests 
yield  many  valuable  kinds  of  timber,  including  mahogany,  cedar,  Palo  de 
Maria,  a  species  of  wood  well-adapted  to  ship-building,  &c.  But  the  log- 
wood tree,  {hcematoxylon  comptchianum,)  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  the 
products  of  the  forests.  It  is  an  important  article  of  export,  as  well  as  a 
species  of  Brazil-wood,  found  in  these  regions.  Amon^  other  vegetable 
products,  may  be  enumerated  the  dragon's  blood,  mastic,  Palma  Christi, 
and  other  balsamic,  aromatic  and  medicinal  plants ;  with  sugar-cane,  cocoa, 
indigo,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  which  are  extensively  cultivated.  The 
crops  vary  with  the  elevation.  Between  the  heights  of  3,000  or  5,000  feet 
the  nopal,  or  cochineal-plant,  is  a  favorite  object  of  cultivation,  particularly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Guatemala,  Maize  is  generally  grown,  but  wheat 
only  in  the  high  table-lands  in  the  north  ;  it  is  almost  unknown  in  Nicara- 
gua and  Costa  Rica.  Flax  and  hemp,  though  well-suited  to  the  ciimate, 
are  neglected,  and  vanilla  runs  to  waste  for  want  of  hands  to  gather  and 
prepare  it,  Tamarinds,  cassia,  long  pepper,  ginger,  &.C.,  though  little 
known  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  are  abundant.  A  fruit,  called 
ehicozapote,  yielding  a  great  deal  of  substantial  nourishment,  supplies  the 
place  of  maize,  and  forms  a  principal  article  in  the  traific  of  some 
provinces. 

Horses,  asses,  sheep,  goats  and  hogs,  having  been  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards,  are  now  found  in  great  abundance.  Immense  herds  of  cattle 
graze  on  the  plains  of  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica  carries  on  a  large  trade 
in  these  animals.  The  horses  are  inferior,  but  the  mules  are  superior  to 
those  of  other  Indo-Spanish  countries. 

The  wild  animals  comprise  the  American  tiger,  wolf,  tapir,  mountain- 
cow,  wild  goat,  wild  striped  boar,  flying  squirrel,  the  zorilla,  noted  for  its 
fetid  odor,  &.c.  Few  of  them  are  very  formidable ;  but  the  densely  wooded 
eoasis  of  the  Pacific  are  much  infested  by  dangerous  reptiles,  including  the 
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cayman  and  several  venomous  serpents.  The  birds  exhibit  the  most  beautiful 
and  varied  plumage.  Locusts  and  the  warrior-ant  are  very  mischievous, 
and  often  create  great  devastation ;  the  latter  will  enter  house  after  house, 
clearing  them,  however,  of  all  other  vermin.  The  pearl  oyster  is  found  on 
the  coast.  '■ 

The  foreign  commerce,  though  considerable,  \%  small  compared  with  what 
a  little  energy  might  mike  it  The  principal  exports  are  the  precious 
metals,  indigo,  cochineal,  dje-woods,  aarsapatilla,  balsam  of  Peru,  hides, 
tortoise-shell,  &c  The  unporta  are  cotton,  linen  and  silk  fabrics,  hard- 
ware and  cutlery ,  earthenware,  wines,  trinkets,  &c.  The  trade  is  prin- 
cipally in  the  hands  ol  the  English  and  Americans ;  but  being  mostly  carried 
on  through  Balize,  its  amount  cmnot  be  exactly  specified.  The  principal 
ports  on  the  Pacific  are — Realejo,  Calderas,  La  Union,  Lihertad,  Acajutla, 
andlstapa.  Those  on  the  Caribbean  Sea — Omoa,  Truxillo  and  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua,  the  two  last  being  within  the  reputed  territories  of  the  king  of 
Mosquitia. 

Agriculture,  and  cattle  and  sheep  breeding  are  the  chief  occupations  of 
the  people;  but  the  manufactures  are  not  uniniportant.  They  pi'oduce 
some  of  their  own  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  a  good  many  hands  are 
employed  in  manufacturing  earthenware,  furniture,  cabinet  work,  &c. ; 
and  the  Indians  of  the  interior  are  proficients  in  making  mats  which  are 
used  in  place  of  carpets. 

The  gold  mines  of  Central  America  are  not  unworthy  of  notice.  From 
the  mine  c^led  Tisingal,  in  Costa  Rica,  says  Alcedo,  "  not  less  riches  have 
been  extracted  than  from  that  of  Potoai,  in  Bolivia."  That  state  has  also 
the  gold  mine  of  Aguacate,  which  was  first  wrought  in  1821.  Several 
companies  have  been  formed  at  various  times  to  work  this  and  other  mines, 
and  the  government  have  long  been  endeavoring  to  induce  capitalists  to 
work  the  silver  mines  of  Comayagua,  in  Honduras ;  those  of  Chiquimula 
have  been  profitably  explored,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  each  hundred 
weight  of  ore  yields  17  marcs  6|  oz.  (the  marc  is  8  oz.,)  of  silver.  Many 
other  mines,  worked  chiefly  by  English  houses  at  Balize,  are  exceedingly 
productive,  and  when  fully  opened,  will  no  doubt  substantiate  the  assertion 
of  Alcedo  in  respect  to  the  mines  of  Tisingal. 

The  several  states  into  which  Central  America  is  now  divided,  have  re- 
publican forma  of  government,  chiefly  based  on  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  was  also  the  constitution  of  the  Confederacy. 
Each  has  a  Preaident,  Vice  President,  Senate  and  Houae  of  Repreaentatives. 
The  judiciariea  are  also  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  elections  take  place  through  electoral  collegea,  as  was  formerly  the 
case  in  France.  Since  the  separation,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
jecture the  actual  state  of  things,  or  the  relative  powers  of  the  different 
political  agencies.  In  some  states  the  governments  are  republican  only  in 
name,  as  in  Nicaragua,  where  the  executive  assumes  dictatorial  powers. 
In  fact,  to  judge  from  the  general  complexion  of  the  Indo-Spanish  institu- 
tions of  America,  little  faith  can  be  placed  in  their  action  ;  it  is  one  thing 
to  profess  but  another  to  accord  with  the  professions,  as  is  daily  illustrated 
in  the  actions  of  the  despots  who  have  ridden  rough-shod  over  the  rights  of 
humanity.  The  cities,  towns  and  villages  have  separate  municipalities,  and 
annually  elect  their  alcaldes  and  other  officers.  In  the  State  of  Guatemala 
the  Spanish  laws  have  been  entirely  abolished,  and  a  code,  compiled  by 
Mr,  Livingston  of  the  United  States,  substituted  in  its  stead. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  only  religion  of  the  state,  but  in  some  measure 
all  other  religions  are  tolerated.  The  Archbishop  of  Guatemala  is  primate ; 
there  are  three  bishops,  those  of  Leon,  Comayagua  and  Ciudad  Real ;  and 
the  whole  country  is  divided  into  aboat  300  parishes,  each  having  a  curate 
with  an  income  of  about  $1,500  a  year.  Monachism  and  persona!  slavery 
are  entirely  abolished,  and  the  few  nunneries  which  still  exist  are  not  allowed 
to  keep  their  victims  against  their  wilt.  Education  of  an  elementary  sort  is 
open  to  all,  hut  little  progress  has  been  made  in  literature  or  the  fine  arts. 
Reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are  the  principal  departments  taught,  but 
instruction  in  the  Catholic  religion  always  goes  along  with  these. 

The  population  is  about  2,000,000,  and  is  divided  into  four  grand  classes, 
of  Indians,  whites,  blacks  and  ladinos,  the  latter  an  intermixture  of  the 
Spanish  and  Indian  races  and  a  few  mulattoes.  The  relative  numbers  of 
these  are,  Indians,  685,000;  whites,  475,000 ;  ladinos,  760,000.  The  num- 
ber of  blacks  and  mulattoes  is  inconsiderable.  The  constitutions  of  the 
3everal  states  grant  equal  rights  and  privileges  to  all.  The  Indians  of 
Guatemala  preserve  their  ancient  language  and  customs,  but  in  the  other 
republics  a  Castilian  patois  obtains.  The  principal  occupation  of  the 
people  is  agriculture ;  some,  however,  are  employed  in  the  factories  and 
mines.  They  live  haimouiously  with  the  whites,  but  they  hate  inveterately 
the  ladinos.  The  Indians  are  now  the  ruling  race  ;  Carrera,  the  last  presi- 
dent of  Guatemala,  was  a  pure  Indian,  wild  from  the  woods,  but  a  man  of 
genius,  and  much  attached  to  study  and  the  acquisition  of  civilized  manners. 
He  was  a  self-made  man — the  offspring  of  a  revolt. 

The  principal  cities  are  : — in  the  State  of  Guatemala,  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  tmce  capital  of  the  confederacy,  but  now  the  seat  of  the  state  govern- 
ment. It  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain,  4,961  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  at  the  distance  of  26  leagues  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  latitude 
140  37'  N.,  and  90°  30'  W.  longitude.  It  is  a  well  built  town  of  40,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  the  see  f  th  p  m  t  O  G  m  {L  A  t'g 
Quatemala,  or  Santiago    11      C  b  II         de  Gu    emala  )         I  fi 

town  amidst  ruins,  in  a  d  I  gl  t  1       11  y        hi  h  wes     f    h 

new  city.     It  is  a  place  of  f  es  d  b    w         1       nd 

18,000  inhabitants.     It  hi  Ind         yd  by         Iqk 

and  volcanic  eruptions,  a  d  1       b  band      d         1  p  al      n        h 

fatal   earthquake  of  1773     T       n  1  p  p  I  f  1    000 

CluESALTENANQO,  14,000 ,  CoBAN,  itt  Vera  Paz,  14,000 ,  Salama,  on  the 
PoLocHiB,  5,000  ;  and  Izabal,  a  village  of  about  forty  huts,  three  houses  and 
court  house,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Golfo  Dulce.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  district  is  carried  on  by  the  port  jjf 
Izabal  and  by  that  of  Omoa,  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  of  the  gulf. 

The  cities  of  Costa  Rica  are  : — San  Jose,  Cartago,  Esparsa,  Alajueia, 
Eredia,  Estrella,  &c. 

Those  of  Nicaragua  are: — Leon,  Grenada,  and  Nueva  Segovia. 

Those  of  Honduras  are  : — Comayagua,  Teguaigalpa,  Gracias,  San  Pedro, 
Sulaco,  Olancho,  Sonaguera,  and  Trujilio  or  Truxiljo. 

And,  those  of  San  Salvador  are : — San  Salvador,  Libertad,  San  Vicente, 
San  Miguel,  Santa  Ana,  and  Sonsonate.  San  Salvador  was  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  late  general  government,  in  the  federal  district,  which  at  that 
time  formed  a  circle  round  the  city  twenty  miles  in  diameter,  with  a  further 
extension  of  10  miles  towards  the  south,  so  as  to  include  the  road-stead  of 
Libertad,  on  the  Pacific, 
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The  coasts  of  tliis  country  were  discovered  by  Columbus  iu  1502,  and 
most  part  of  it  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  before  1524,  and  it  was 
erected  into  a  Captain-Generalship  bj  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  1527. 
The  policy  adopted  by  Spain  towards  Guatemala,  was  attended  with  unin- 
tentional benefits  to  the  latter.  Being  only  a  Captain-Generalship,  the  scale 
of  its  public  espenditures  was  kepi  down  in  deference  to  the  higher  preten- 
sions of  the  Spanish  Viceroyaities,  and  as  its  financial  wants  were  few, 
taxation  pressed  lightly  on  the  people.  It  was  not,  however,  permitted  to 
export  more  of  its  native  products  than  were  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  articles 
the  merchants  of  Cadiz  thought  necessary  to  send  for  iis  consumption  ! 

Central  America  was  declared  independent  by  the  people,  on  the  15th 
December,  1821,  and  was  incorporated  with  Mexico,  which  had  just  thrown 
off  the  Spanish  yoke  itself,  but  on  the  fall  of  Iturbide  it  disconnected  itself 
from  that  republic,  and  again  formed  into  a  separate,  independent  govern- 
ment, November  ^d,  1824,  under  the  title  of  the  "  United  States  of  Central 
America,"  and  the  several  provinces  were  at  the  same  time  transformed 
into  independent  republics,  as  far  as  their  own  internal  affairs  were  con- 
cerned, on  the  principle  adopted  in  the  states  of  the  American  Union,  the 
Constitution  of  which,  they  chiefly  copied  iu  forming  their  federal  funda- 
mental law.  The  new  federal  government  was  organized  in  April,  1825,  Don 
Manuel  Jose  D'Arc^  being  the  first  president  On  the  expiration  of 
D' Arch's  term,  in  1830,  Gen.  Francis  Mordzan  was  elected  president,  and 
again  re-elected  to  that  office  in  18SS 

In  the  early  part  of  1838  civil  war  broke  out  between  the  Indiana  and 
whites,  and  on  the  24th  of  Februaiy  the  city  of  Guatemala  was  attacked 
and  captured  by  the  insurgents  undei  General  Carrera,  a  pure  blooded  In- 
dian, and  Senor  Salazar,  who  had  been  \ ice-pr evident  since  the  1st  May, 
1835,  was  killed.  The  government  was  overpowered,  and  Carrera  ulti- 
mately succeeded  in  gaining  the  presidency,  which  he  retained  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  confederacy,  in  1846,  and  continued  governor  of  the  state 
of  Guatemala,  over  which  he  ruled  with  great  moderation  and  wisdom,  until 
15th  August,  1848,  when  he  was  overthrown  by  a  stronger  party.  The 
dissolution  was  preceded  by  a  long  period  of  anarchy  and  bad  feeling 
among  the  several  states,  which,  though  not  actually,  had  been  virtually 
dissolved  since  1839.  Carrera  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  confederacy  by 
an  actual  declaration  in  1846,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  stated  that  it  was 
not  impossible  that,  at  a  future  time,  and  under  favorable  auspices,  for  a 
new  alliance  to  be  determined  upon.  The  number  of  states  are  now  five, 
viz.  :  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  San  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua; 
all  forming  independent  republics,  and  as  such  have  been  recognized  by 
foreign  powers,  especially  by  England,  which  has  lately  concluded  a  treaty 
of  alliance  and  commerce  with  the  state  of  Guatemala. 

Great  agitation  has  lately  disturbed  the  states  of  Honduras  and  Nica- 
ragua, in  consequence  of  the  advances  made  by  the  boy-king  of  Mosquitia, 
an  imaginary  kingdom  on  the  eastern  coasts.  The  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy are  not  as  yet  understood  in  the  United  States,  but  sufficient  is 
known  to  aiouse  a  jealous  feeling  towards  the  English,  under  whose  protec- 
tion this  soi-^isant  king  is  placed,  since  it  is  supposed  that  the  objects  of 
England  are  sinister,  and  point  to  some  act  of  usurpation  not  compatible 
with  American  interests.  The  latest  accounts  of  this  affair  will  be  found 
under  the  articles  "  Mosquitia,"  (p.  C7.) 
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OR,     COLUMBIAN    ARCHIPELAGO. 


The  Islands  composing  this  division  of  the  W^tern  World  are  situated 
ill  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Caribbean  Sea,  extending  in  a  curved  direction 
from  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  north-east  coast  of  South 
America.  They  consist  of  four  large  and  a  number  of  small  islands, 
besides  numerous  rooky  islets,  called  cayos  or  keys,  surrounded  by  or  inter- 
spersed with  coral  reefs  and  sand  banks.  Their  geographical  situation  is 
between  lO^  and  28°  north  latitude,  and  59°  30'  and  85'='  west  longitude. 
They  are  generally  divided  into  three  groups,  viz  i  the  Lucayos,  or  Baha- 
mas ;  the  Greater  Antilles  ;  and  the  Lesser  Antilles,  or  Caribbean  Islands. 

The  "  Bahamas"  consist  of  fourteen  principal  and  an  indefinite  number 
of  smaller  islands,  extending  in  line  off  the  coast  of  Florida  to  the  Island  of 
San  Domingo,  750  miles.  These  are  chiefly  of  coral  formation, — ^low,  flat, 
and  scantily  covered  with  soil,  and  most  of  them  uninhabited.  The  climate 
is  mild  and  agreeable,  being  free  from  the  influence  of  tropical  endemics. 

The  "Greater  Antilles"  consist  of  the  Islands  of  Cuba,  Potto  Rico, 
Hayti  or  San  Domingo,  and  Jamaica,  the  position  of  which  is  further  west 
than  either  the  Bahamas  or  Caribbean  Islands. 

The  "  Leaser  Antilles"  form  a  long  chain,  extending  in  a  curbed  line  from 
Porto  Rico  to  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  usually  called  the  "  Windward  Islands," 
and  of  a  smaller  and  more  scattered  group,  along  the  coasts  of  Venezuela, 
contra-distinguished  as  the  "Leeward  Islands."  English  writers,  however, 
generally  apply  the  latter  name  to  the  more  northerly  part  of  tlie  first  group, 
from  Dominica  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  restricting  the  appellation  of  "  Wind- 
ward Islands"  to  those  between  Dominica  and  Trinidad, 

Most  of  these  islands  contain  isolated  peaks  or  mountain  ranges,  the  sum- 
mits of  which,  in  the  large  islands,  attain  a  great  altitude.  Mount  Potrillo, 
in  Cuba,  has  an  elevation  of  9,000  feet,  and  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Jamaica 
a  general  height  of  5  to  7,150  feet  above  the  ocean  level.  The  following 
table  will  exhibit  the  culminating  points  of  the  most  remarkable  mountains 
in  the  several  islands  ; 

Mount  Potrillo Cuba 9,000  feet. 

Sienade  Cobra,  (copper  mountains) "    8,6(10  " 

Blue  Mountains Jamaica 7,150  " 

Cibao  Mountaifls,  Serranai ■ Hayti .8,600  " 

Monnt  Miaeiy St.  Kitl's 3,712  ■' 

Ceutral  Pealt Nevia.. 3,000  " 

Highest  Peak Dominica 6,000  " 

MoutPelefe MartinitiaB MOO  " 

Moms  Garou St.  Tmcent's 4,800  " 

SonFiiere ..Giiadalnpe 5,500  " 

Grater  of  Volcano .- St.  Lucia 4,000  " 

Sierra  da  Laiiguilla _ Porto  Rico 3,678  " 

Several  of  the  Caribbean  Islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  while  others  are 
of  secondaty  formation,  and  low,  rising  very  little  above  the  sea.  Numerous 
streams  descend  from  the  mountains,  which,  though  they  do  not  attain  to 
the  magnitude  of  rivers,  yet  serve  to  irrigate  the  fine  plains  and  vallies 
through   which  they  pass,  and    whose  fertility   is  mainly  owing   to  their 

The  West  Indies,  excepting  the  more  northerly  of  the  Bahamas,  lie  be- 
tween the  tropics,  and  are,  consequently,  subject  to  great  heats ;  yet  even  in 
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the  warm  season,  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  ocean,  the  periodically 
recurring  sea-breezes,  and  height  of  tlie  land  in  the  interior,  tend  to  modify 
the  climatic  intensity  peculiar  to  their  geographical  position.  In  the  inte- 
rior of  the  large  islands,  in  which  elevation  is  more  marked,  a  mild  and 
delightful  temperature  ia  enjoyed  throughout  the  year,  and  several  of  the 
smaller  islands  possess  the  same  advantages.  The  lowlands,  however,  in  all 
these  islands  are  exceedingly  unhealthy,  and  endemic  influences  render 
them  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  foreigners.  Here  life  ia  short,  even  among 
the  native  born.  At  an  elevation  of  1,200  feet,  the  aspect  of  the  climate  is 
different,  nor  is  it  liable  to  the  propagation,  and  prevalence  of  those  fevers 
and  fluxes  which  prove  so  destructive  to  life  in  the  low  and  swampy 
grounds.  In  the  more  northerly  of  the  islands,  ice  sometimes  forms  in 
winter,  but  snow  never  falls.  The  inhabitants  will  complain  of  cold  when 
the  thermometer  is  ranging  between  60°  and  70'^,  The  year,  as  in  the 
most  tropical  countries,  may  be  divided  into  two  seasons,  the  wet  and  dry, 
though  there  is  sufficient  variation  to  mark  the  four  seasons  of  more  tem- 
perate regions.  The  spring  may  he  said  to  commence  in  April,  when  the 
fields  put  forth  their  verdant  appearance.  From  May  to  October  the  tropi- 
cal summer  reigns  in  all  its  intensity,  and  the  heat  is  insupportable ;  the 
sea-breeze,  however,  which  sets  in  about  noon,  greatly  moderates  the  tem- 
perature. The  mean  height  of  the  thermometer  at  this  season  is  80°  Fah, 
The  nights  are  beautiful,  and  are  tempered  by  the  land  breeze,  which  blows 
gently  off  shore  from  about  ten  o'clock  until  day-break.  With  Octobei 
commence  the  autumnal  rains,  when  the  waters  pour  down  in  torrents ; — 
these  continue  until  December,  between  which  and  April  serene  and  pleasant 
weather  prevails.  The  trade  winds  blow  from  an  easterly  direction  from 
December  to  June ;  August  is  the  season  of  hurricanes,  which  frequently 
devastate  whole  islands.  These  rarely  occur,  however,  in  Cuba,  and  are 
almost  wholly  unknown  in  Trinidad. 

The  rich  and  varied  productions  of  these  islands  give  them  an  important 
position  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  To  their  valuable  native  plants, 
art  and  industry  have  added  others  not  less  valuable.  The  sugar-cane, 
yielding  its  triplicate  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum  ;  the  coffee-plant:  pimento 
or  allspice ;  the  plantain  and  the  banana ;  the  pine-apple,  anana,  yam  and 
sweet  potato  ;  maine,  cassava,  manioc  and  cocoa ;  the  tobacco  and  cotton- 
plants  ;  various  dye-woods  and  stuife,  as  fustic,  logwood,  and  cochineal ; 
and  medicinal  plants,  as  liquorice,  arrow-root,  jalap,  and  ipecacuanha ;  and 
woods  for  cabinet  work,  as  mahogany  and  lignumvitiB ; — all  are  either  indi- 
genous or  introduced  staples,  and  render  vast  contributions  to  commerce. 
To  this  list  must  be  added  all  the  varieties  of  tropical  fruits  :  the  bread-fruit, 
cocoa-nut,  mango,  paw-paw,  guava,  orange,  lemon,  tamarind,  fig,  cachew- 
nut,  mammee,  grenadilla,  vanilla  iLc    &..C 

The  cattle  of  the  West  Indies  a  e  nfe  o  and  only  a  few  of  the  islands 
contain  sheep  and  goats.  Very  fe  v  ho  ses  s  es  or  mules  are  reared,  and 
consequently  great  numbers  of  these  an  n  al  are  mported  from  the  adjacent 
continents.  Hogs  ace  more  abundan  and  ii  d  a  ready  and  plentiful  supply 
of  food  in  the  woods.  Wild  anin  al  a  almost  extinct,  and  consist  only  of 
a  few  wild  boars,  monkeys,  rats,  and  !  e  nailer  species.  The  manati  is 
found  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  Reptiles  and  amphibious  animals  inhabit 
the  shores  and  margins  of  the  rivers,  and  fish  and  turtles  are  abundant. 
The  bird  tribe  is  extensive,  and  remarkable  for  beautiful  plumage.  In- 
sects— mosquitos,  cock-roaches,  centipedes,  scorpions,  ants,  chigos — abound 
in  all  the  islands.  In  fact,  all  the  abundance  and  all  the  torments  of  inter- 
tropical regions,  prevail  in  the  West  Indies. 
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The  original  inhabitants  of  these  islands  have  Jong  been  extinct,  except  a 
small  remnant  which  still  exists  in  the  Islands  of  St.  Vincent  and  Trinidad. 
When  discovered,  a  dense  population  covered  these  prolific  regions,  but  the 
barbarities  of  the  Europeans,  in  a  short  spa.ce  of  time,  destroyed  lliese  un- 
happy people,  supplying  their  places  with  the  no  less  unhappy  African. 
Cuba,  and  the  other  large  islands,  were  found  in  possession  of  the  Arrawauks, 
a  peaceful  and  timid  race,  that  soon  submitted  to  the  invaders.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  on  the  contrary,  were  the  warlike  and  vigorous 
Caribs,  who  resisted  the  sway  of  the  Europeans  to  the  last.  The  present 
population  is  composed  of  white  and  colored  ptyeons:  the  former  are  Eu- 
ropeans and  their  descendants;  while  the  latter  consist  of  Africans,  their 
descendants,  and  the  mixed  races  sprung  from  an  indiscriminate  amalga- 
mation of  all.  These  are  of  every  variety  of  color  and  complexion,  and  are 
variously  classified  as  mulattoes,  quadroons,  &.C.,  according  to  the  prepon- 
derance of  caste.  There  is  also  another  class  lately  introduced  into  the 
British  islands,  under  the  name  of  "  Coolies,"  who  originate  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Asia,  and  are  imported  as/ree  ^afiorers,  under  stringent  restrictions. 
These  are  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  the  recently  emancipated  negroes, 
who,  it  is  said, have  become  worthless  and  lazy,  and  a  burden  upon  the  colo- 
nist. The  negro  race  is,  however,  the  most  numerous,  forming  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  population.  Thecurse  of  slavery  has  been  abolished  in 
ail  the  islands  except  those  belonging  to  Spain.  Ten  years  ago  this  barba- 
rous institution  terminated  in  the  British  Islands,  and  during  the  year 
1848,  the  Dutch,  French,  and  others  emancipated  their  slaves.  In  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  the  slaves  yet  form  about  two-thirds  of  the  negro  popu- 

With  the  exception  of  San  Domingo,  all  the  West  India  Islands  are 
appropriated  as  colonial  dependencies  of  European  powers,  and  are  under 
the  surveillance  of  governors  appointed  respectively  by  the  nations  to  which 
they  belong.  In  the  Spanish,  Dutch,  &c.,  islands,  the  government  is  of  a 
military  character,  but  in  those  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
civil  constitutional  governments  prevail,  and  the  institutions  of  the  mother 
country,  when  suitable  to  the  condition  of  the  colonies,  are  the  laws  of  the 
land.  The  French  West  Indies  are,  since  the  revolution  of  February,  1848, 
an  integral  portion  of  that  republic,  and  are  entitled  to  representation  in  the 
national  councils. 

The  commerce  of  the  West  Indies  contributes  vast  supplies  of  tropical 
productions,  alike  to  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America.  Their  colonial 
position,  however,  acts  unfavorably  on  their  prosperity,  and  retards  that 
development  of  industry  and  capital  they  would  otherwise  enjoy.  Never- 
theless, even  in  a  dependent  state,  the  export  and  import  trade  is  immense, 
and  a  source  of  wealth  to  those  engaged  in  it.  The  chief  articles  of  export 
are — sugars,  molasses,  rums,  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton  and  cocoa ;  drugs, 
spices  and  dye-stuffs;  mahogany  and  other  hard  woods  for  cabinetwork; 
and  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  &c.  The  imports  are  the  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain  and  other  countries,  and  foreign  productions  generally.  The 
United  States  supplies  these  islands  with  flour,  and  a  great  variety  of 
salted  provisions,  and  some  manufactured  articles.  An  extensive  commerce 
is  also  carried  on  with  the  South  American  states,  more  especially  with 
Venezuela  and  New  Grenada. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  separate  accounts  of  these  islands,  for 
further  and  more  minute  information  respecting  their  condition  and  re- 
sources. 
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Thefollomng  table  affords  a  general  view  of  the  extent  and  population  of 
theprincipal  tsltmds,  and  the  nations  to  which  they  pertain. 
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HAYTI,   HISP  ANIOLA,  OR    SAN    DOMINGO. 

Second  only  to  Cuba,  this  is  the  most  important  island  of  the  West 
Indian  group ;  its  geographical  and  relative  position,  its  commercial  capacities, 
and  peculiar  political  career,  give  an  interest  to  its  affairs.  This  island  lies 
immediately  east  of  Cuba,  having  the  windward  passage  intervening, 
and"  west  of  Porto  Rico,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mona  Passage. 
It  is  situated  between  the  parallela  of  17°  40'  and  19^^  58'  N.  latitude,  and 
between  68'^  24'  aiid  74*^  35'  W.  longitude.  Its  shape  is  somewhat  triangular, 
the  apex  directed  eastwardly,  but  it  has  several  extensive  peninauJaH  and 
promontories  which  render  it  very  irregular  in  form.  The  extreme  length 
is  about  400  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  varies  from  40  to 
160  miles.  The  email  islands  of  Tortuga  on  the  north,  Gonaives  on  the 
west,  and  several  others  of  little  importance,  are  dependencies  of  Hayti. 
Thesuperfieial  area  is,  according  toM.Lindenau,(ifam6oW(,i*(iSftc£ssay,) 
3,4S0  square  marine  leagues,  or  nearly  29,400  English  square  miles. 

The  principal  physical  features  of  Hayti,  {as  its  name  implies,)  are  its 
mountainous  regions ;  but  in  the  eastern  section  of  (he  island  extensive 
plains  abound  ;  the  elevated  chain  of  the  Cibao  mountains  stretches  from 
Cape  St.  Nicholas  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  Cape  Espada,  and  many 
branches  extending  east  and  west  intersect  the  country.  The  highest  peaks 
of  these  ranges  are  about  8,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  A  chain 
in  the  north-east  cabled  Monte  Christi  commences  at  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  and  ends  at  the  Bay  of  Samana.  The  extensive  plains  iu  the  east  are 
occupied  by  immense  herds  of  swine,  horses  and  horned  cattle;  eastward 
of  the  city  of  San  Domingo,  hos  Llanos  stretch  out  to  the  extent  of  80 
miles  in  length,  and  from  20  to  25  in  breadth.  The  fertility  of  these  regions 
is  unsurpassed,  and  the  soil  is  capable,  with  little  trouble  or  cultivation,  of 
producing  more  sugar  and  other  valuable  commodities  than  all  the  British 
islands  together ;  the  inhabitants,  however,  are  not  industrious,  and  the 
whole  country  is  still  but  a  beautiful  wilderness.  North  of  this,  enclosed 
between  two  mountain  ranges,  is  the  fertile  plain  of  Vega  Real,  little  in- 
ferior in  extent  to  the  Llanos.  In  the  w^t  of  the  island  are  the  large 
plains  of  Artibonite,  and  the  Gul  de  Sac,  the  last  of  which  was  formerly  one 
vast  sugar  plantation,  but  since  the  overthrow  of  the  colonial  powers  it  has 
laid  a  waste  savannah.  The  country  is  well  watered.  The  river  Tuna 
flows  through  the  valley  of  Vega  Real  for  upwards  of  70  miles,  and  falls 
into  the  Bay  of  Samana.  This  river  is  navigable  for  13  leagues  from  its 
mouth.  The  Yaqui,  t!ie  Ozama,  the  Neybe  and  Artibonite  are  also 
large  streams,  and  capable  of  navigation  some  distance  inland.  Several 
lakes  of  considerable  size  are  also  found  on  the  south  aide,  both  of  salt  and 
fresh  water  ;  the  largest  of  these  is  about  50  miles  in  circumference.  The 
great  Bays  of  Samana  and  Gonaives  are  important  features  in  Haytian 
geography,  and  afford  to  the  commercial  world  many  secure  harbors  and 
ports,  from  which  an  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  countries  of 
Europe  and  North  America. 

Ijittle  is  known  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  island ;  a  limestone 
containing  vestiges  of  marine  shells  is  the  prevalent  formation.  The  mines 
produce  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  iron,  rock-salt,  &c.  Those  of  Cibao,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  were  very  productive ;  but  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  natural  indolence  of  the  colonists,  caused 
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an  early  suspension  of  the  works.  The  state  of  the  mining  district,  how- 
ever, is  improving.  The  principal  copper  mine  yields  an  ore  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  gold,  and  the  sands  of  many  of  the  rivers  are  mixed 
plentifully  with  gold  grains,  which  are  collected  in  small  quantities  by  the 
poorer  inhabitants. 

Of  the  animals  found  by  the  first  European  settlers,  the  Agoute  is  the 
only  one  of  the  quadrupeds  remaining.  Parrots,  and  various  species  of  birds 
of  beautiful  plumage,  and  waterfowl,  are  very  plentiful ;  the  alligator,  cay- 
man, turtles,  &.C.,  abound  in  the  larger  rivers,  and  several  kinds  of  ser- 
pents are  met  with,  and  the  testaceous  and  crustaceous  animals  form  a 
plentiful  means  of  support  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasl. 

The  climate  is  tropical,  and  subject  to  all  the  various  influences  of  loca- 
tion. The  low  lands  of  the  coast  are  peculiarly  unhealthy,  while  the  mote 
elevated  regions  are  as  bland  and  balmy  as  eternal  spring.  There  is  here, 
however,  no  sudden  and  violent  changes  of  temperature,  which,  though  high 
in  the  plains  and  savannas,  is  much  moderated  by  the  periodical  recurrence 
ofsea  and  land  breezes.  In  the  higher  districts  it  is  not  unfrequent  that 
a  fire  is  found  necessary.  The  rainy  season  occurs  in  May  and  June. 
Hurricanes  and  earthquakes  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  have  done 
much  damage  to  the  island  at  various  times.  To  Europeans  the  climate  of 
the  coast  is  very  unfavorable — the  yellow  fever  and  dysentery  are  destructive 
agents,  and  during  foreign  invasion  have  been  the  best  allies  of  the  Hajtians, 
and  far  more  terrible  than  all  the  artillery  of  warfare.  Macketizte  in  his 
Notes  on  Haiti,  vol.  ii,  says,  that  "  the  yellow  fever  would  efieclually  secure 
the  island  in  case  of  attack,  if  the  policy  of  abandoning  the  coasts  and  des- 
troying the  towns  were  acted  on." 

The  general  remarks  already  submitted  apply  to  the  whole  island.  In 
pursuing  the  account  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  recur  to  some  historical 
detail  respecting  the  rise,  progress,  &.c.,  of  the  Spanish  and  French  colonies, 
which  divided  the  island,  and  the  subsequent  and  consequent  events  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  two  republics,  as  the  separate  communities  now 

This  island  is  memorable  for  having  been  the  seat  of  the  first  European 
settlement  and  of  the  first  independent  negro  government  in  America. 
If  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  14^,  and  settled  immediately  after 
under  the  guidance  of  his  brother  Diego.  The  avarice  of  the  first 
adventurers  led  them  to  the  commission' of  enormities  towards  the  natives, 
which  have  left  a  dark  blot  on  the  Spanish  name  ;  at  the  present  time  not 
one  aboriginal  inhabitant  exists  from  among  1,000,000  who  inhabited  the 
island  at  the  time  of  its  discovery.  The  thirst  for  gold  and  the  reported 
wealth  of  the  island,  attracted  the  young  and  old  to  the  scene  of  rapine,  and 
while  thousands  were  dying  away,  they  were  replaced  by  others  willing  to 
renture  hfe  for  gold.  The  French  Buccaneers,  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  made  a  footitig  on  the  west  end  of  the  island,  and  soon  in- 
creased their  colony  by  new  acquisitions,  and  that  part  of  the  island  was 
ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswlck.  Nothing  interfered  with  the 
peace  of  the  colonies  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789, 
when  the  blacks  and  mulattoes  rose  against  the  white  population  and  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  them  out,  or  destroying  them.  After  various  conflicts,  a 
military  republic  was  formed  under  the  title  of  the  Republic  of  Haytif 
Hitherto  the  Spanish  section  bad  remained  quiet,  but  in  1821  claimed  to  be 
independent,  and  in  1822  was  compelled  by  the  president  of  Hayti  to  annex 
itself  to  that  republic.     The  whole  island  thus  became  a  consolidated  govern- 

*  President  Souloaque  was  proclaimed  Eiaperor  of  Hayti,  3Gth  Aug.,  iBi9,  under  the 
title  of  FauElin  I. 
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ment,  and  so  remained  until  the  death  of  Boyer,  when  the  political  connec- 
tion was  dissolved  and  the  Spanish  portion  again  formed  itself  into  the  in- 
dependent "  Republic  of  Dominim,"  and  has  been  able  to  sustain  itself  ever 
since  agiinst  the  forces  of  Hayti. 

The  Dominicans  hold  the  old  Spanish  portion,  and  are  generally  com- 
posed of  Spaniards,  Creoles  and  some  blacks.  In  a  report  made  to  the 
United  States  Government  agent  in  1845,  some  important  historical,  and 
statistical  points  are  laid  down,  which  give  some  idea  of  the  importance  of 
this  division  of  Hispaniola.  "  The  Dominican  territory  comprehends  two- 
thirds  of  the  island,  extending  from  Lasabon  on  Massacre  River  in  the  north 
to  the  River  Pedernales  in  the  south,  both  failing  into  the  sea,  the  latter  to 
the  windward  (west)  of  Beata  Island.  The  country  is  fertile  in  the  produc- 
tions of  the  West  Indies,  and  in  copper,  gold,  iron  and  coal.  The  pearl 
fisheries  are  carried  on  in  the  great  bays.  The  principai  ports  and  places 
are  St.  Domingo,  Puerta  de  Plata,  Azua,  Samana,  and  Monte  Chriati. 

"  A  constant  trade  is  kept  up  with  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Curapoa, 
the  United  States,  Prance,  England  and  Germany,  whither  is  transported  a 
large  amount  of  mahogany  and  tobacco.  A  sufficiency  of  sugar  is  made  to 
supply  the  population  and  an  equal  amount  is  exported 

"  The  principal  articles  of  esport  are  m  h  ny  1  imumvitE,  logwood, 
tobacco  in  leaf  and  cigars ;  cattle,  hides,  j  11  ai  d  1  wax,  gum  guia- 
cum,  honey  and  lumber. 

"  The  defensive  means  of  the  republic  a  ffi  ntly  a  pie  for  all  imme- 
diate use.  The  cities  are  well  fortified,  and  the  f  nt  protected  from 
invasion  of  the  blacks  of  Hayti.     The  publ  1    a  e  well  supplied  with 

the  materials  of  war,  and  they  have  an  army  of  18,000  n,  of  which  one 
half  is  always  on  duty.  The  navy  is  small,  consisting  of  only  one  brig  and 
three  schooners  of  war,  all  built  at  Caracas. 

"  The  population  is  over  200,000,  half  of  which  are  whites,  who  hold  the 
general  administration,  and  two  thirds  of  the  other  half  are  raulattoes,  a 
great  portion  of  whom  are  landed  proprietors,  or  old  mechanics,  and  the  re- 
riiaining  are  negroes,  mostly  free  born.  Slavery  has  been  forever  abolished 
in  the  republic.  Education  has  been  very  much  neglected,  but  must  now 
revive,  as  government  has  undertaken  to  supply  schools  in  each  parish  at 
the  public  expense,  besides  which,  numerous  private  schools  for  the  upper 
classes  are  established  in  the  convents,  and  also  in  the  larger  cities." 

The  government  is  very  similar  in  form  to  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
from  appearances  hitherto  it  seems  to  answer  all  healthful  purposes.  It  con- 
sists of  a  President,  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives  ;  and  a  Judiciary, 
with  the  usual  powers  conceded  to  the  several  departments. 

The  gofernment  of  the  Repuhl  c  of  Hayti  is  theoretically  pure,  but  in 
practice  it  is  a  military  d  otatorah  p  The  presidents  have  been  mere 
soldiers,  and  held  power  by  force  ot  arms.  Under  such  auspices  all  the 
prosperity  the  country  enjoyed  under  France  was  lost,  and  the  population 
is  now  in  a  state  of  disorgan  zat  o  i  and  cpeuding  ruin.  The  exports  are 
diminished,  and  are  of  coffparaiuJ^l  ttle  value;  butstiJI  with  ordinary  exer- 
tion, with  such  soil  and  cl  m^te  as  the  Haytians  possess,  prosperity  may  yet 
alteiid  them.     The  population  numbers  about  700,000. 

There  is  no  late  statistical  information  relative  to  these  governments — in 
fact  none  since  their  separation.  The  commerce  belonging  to  this  island,  as- 
certained from  the  returns  of  1836,  shows  the  following  results :  369  ships,  of 
S0,580  tons  burden,  with  cargoes  worth  ^474,782,  or  $2,278,y54  entered ; 
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and  395  ships  of  the  burden  of  59,485  fons,  with  cargoes  valued  at  ^921,- 
336,  or  $4,442j412,  cleared  out ;  thus  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the 
island  of  ^446,554,  or  $2,163,456.  No  goods  are  suffered  to  remain  on 
board  vessels  coming  to  the  Haytian  ports,  but  are  warehoused  on  payment 
of  one  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  following  goods  are  entered  free  of  duty  : 
arms,  ammunition,  agrieulturaJ  impJementa,  horses,  cattle,  coin  and  school- 
books.  The  importation  of  mahogaiiy,  dye-woods  and  other  articles  pro- 
duced on  the  island,  is  prohibited,  as  is  the  export  of  arms,  coin,  old  or 
new  iron  or  copper,  horses,  asses,  and  timber  for  ship-building.  These 
regulations,  however,  are  modified  in  the  Dominican  dominions. 

San  Dominbo,  the  capital  city  of  Dominica,  and  principal  seaport  within 
the  Dominican  territory,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama  River, 
which  forms  its  harbor.  Latitude  18°  28'  50"  north,  longitude  69°  59'  37" 
west.  This  city  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  America.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  old  ramparts,  strengthened  by  bastions  and  outposts.  Itg  inte- 
rior is  regularly  laid  out ;  the  streets,  which  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles,  are  spacious,  but  not  aJl  paved.  The  houses  are  in  the  Spanish 
style,  and  many  of  them  fine,  substantial  buildings.  Beside  the  cathedral, 
a  gothic  structure,  built  in  1540,  and  reported  to  have  formerly  contained 
the  remains  of  Columbus,  there  are  nine  other  churches,  two  convents, 
two  hospitals,  some  large  barracks,  old  and  new  national  palaces,  and  many 
other  public  buildings,  &.c.  The  harbor  is  both  capacious  and  secure  ;  it 
has  from  10  to  12  feet  of  water,  but  owing  to  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ozama,  large  ships  are  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  outside  road-stead,  exposed 
to  the  south  winds.  St.  Domingo  has  a  considerable  trade  with  the  interior, 
and  its  external  commerce  is  respectable.     Population,  15,000. 

Port-au-Pkincb,  now  Port-Republican,  is  the  capital  of  Hayti,  and 
situated  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  Bay  of  Gonaives,  on  the  south- 
west coast.  It  is  built  of  wood,  and  has  but  an  inferior  aspect,  its  streets 
being  vinpaved  and  ill-regulated.  It  cariies  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the 
United  States  and  Jamaica.     Population,  20,000. 

The  other  principal  towns  are  Cape  Haytien,  formerly  the  capital  of 
Christophe's  kingdom;  Aux-Cates,  one  of  the  moat  flourishing  on  the  isl- 
and; Jgbemie,  a  place  of  considerable  trade;  Gonaives,  a  small  town, 
with  a  good  harbor,  &c.,  &c. 

The  annexed  transcript  of  a  letter,  published  in  the  Turk's  Island 
Gazette,  (1848,)  will  give  a  full,  and,  probably,  just  account,  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  the  vicissitudes  it  has  undergone 
since  its  establishment,  and  much  information  important  to  the  merchant : 

"  We  are  now  in  the  fourth  year  of  Dominican  independence,  and  the  third 
ses^on  of  its  legislature  has  drawn  to  a  cloae. 

If  any  argnment  can  possibly  prove  the  incompatibility  of  a  union  between 
the  Spanish  and  Franco- Airican  race ;  if  evidence  were  wanting  to  establish  the 
marked  and  distinct  national  ctaracteriaties  of  the  two  people,  the  acts  of  the  last 
sesaon  of  the  Dominican  Congress  must  set  those  questions  at  rest  for  ever. 

The  Dominicans  shook  off  the  Haytien  yoke  because  it  was  a  violent  usurpa- 
tion, which  strove  to  eonverc  a  virtuous  anil  happy  community  into  stupid  barba- 
rians, an  nsurpacion  which  deprived  theto  of  all  natural  and  political  rights,  as 
men,  to  seek  their  own  prosperity  and  happiness  ;  and  the  temperate,  decided 
atid  judicious  manner  in  which  they  have  conducted  this  revolution,  marked  by 
jn  which  the  authority  of  the  laws,  even  for  a  moment,  was  bus- 
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pended,  eminently  proves  how  fit  they  are  to  appreciate  the  privileges  they  have 
acquired. 

Among  tlie  many  interesting  acts  of  the  late  session,  I  may  cite  the  municipal 


government,  already  required  by  these  Dominican  commttnities,  together  with 
which  the  municipal  revenues  have  been  considerably  augmented,  in  order  to 
meet  the  extended  range  of  the  prerogatives  of  these  nsefal  inatitatioiis. 

Amendments  have  iHtewise  been  introduced  into  the  law  for  the  improved  civil 
government  of  the  provinces. 

Congress  has  also  passed  an  act  for  the  incorporation  of  a  company,  to  ibrm  a 
macadamized  road  between  Santiago  and  Porto  Plata,  which  by  the  surveys 
already  made,  will  reduce  the  present  distance  to  nearly  one-third. 

The  execative  has  been  clothed  with  the  most  ample  power  for  the  promotion 
trf'  immigration ;  fiinds  have  been  placed  at  his  disposal  ibr  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  indigent,  and  authority  to  grant  concesdons  of  all  public  lands,  in  parcels 
of  fifty  acres,  in  full  right  and  property,  free  of  any  charge  whatever,  to  each 
immigrant,  who  is,  moreover,  eionarated  from  all  military  service. 

That  highly-impolitic  vestige  of  Haylien  legislation,  that  incubus  upon  the 
prosperity  and  advancement  of  any  country,  the  impoation  of  patents  on  licenses 
Sm  pursumg  any  kind  of  industry,  has  been  quite  exploded. 

Licenses  are  now  only  required  for  merchants,  shop-keepers,  distilleries,  and 
billiard-tables.  All  other  trades  and  professions,  of  whatever  nature,  are  free  for 
natives  as  well  as  foreigners. 

The  retwl  trade  is  also  open  to  foreigners,  and  tJl  other  vocations  which  require 
a.  license. 

The  foreign  consignee-patent  is  rated  at  only  eighty  Spanish  dollars — £ll>. 

The  custom-house  laws  have  been  completely  remodelled,  afibrding  the  utmost 
facilities  and  despatch  to  trade. 

The  import  and  export  of  gold  and  silver,  with  all  other  metals,  and  every 
species  of  mineral  production,  are  declared  free. 

Vessels  arriving  with  immigrants,  and  all  vessels  touching  at  any  of  the  ports 
without  trading,  pay  no  port  diarges. 

Foreign  vessels  can  load  without  restriction  at  any  place  within  the  territory 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  in  certain  cases  can  engage  in  the  coasting- 

The  only  articles  which  pay  an  export  duty,  are  wax,  mahogany,  dye-woods, 
live-stock,  hides,  and  tobacco,  which  duty  will  shortly  be  talienofi'm  toto.  The 
import  duties  now  average  twelve  per  cent. 

But  the  grand  and  boldest  measure  of  the  session  has  been  the  reform  of  the 
currency,  which  has  now  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  Dominicans,  at  the  period  when  they  shook  off  the  Haylien  yoke,  were 
without  a  shilling  in  their  treasury,  and  were  suffering  at  the  same  time  from  a 
depreciated  Hayiien  paper,  curreut  at  only  one-third  its  nominal  value.  They 
had  to  support  an  active  war,  build  and  repair  extensive  fortifications,  equip  and 
man  a  considerable  naval  force,  supply  the  arsenals  with  warlike  stores,  and  es- 
lablish  a  constitutional  government.  All  this  was  accomplished  without  diffi- 
culty by  the  patriotism  of  the  citizens.  New  issues  of  paper,  however,  were 
indispensable,  which,  exceeding  the  sum  required  for  the  drculatin^  medium  o( 
the  country,  caused  a  corresponding  fluctuation  and  depreciation  m  its  value. 
As  no  country  can  possibly  improve  with  a  fluctuating  monetary  system,  the 
Dominican  Congress  decided  at  once  on  taking  up  the  paper  now  in  circulation 
at  its  intrinsic  value  in  gold  when  issued,  for  which  stock  will  be  ^ven,  bearing 
five  per  cent,  interest,  redeemable  in  ten  years,  and  farther  decreed  the  total  re- 
form and  establishment  of  a  new  circulating  medium,  in  sterling  silver,  and  paper 
redeemable  in  alver  on  demand,  at  par  with  all  other  civilized  nations ;  for  the 
execution  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  sum  now  in  the  treasury  vaults,  and 
any  deficiency  can  be  readily  supplied  by  disposing  of  a  part  of  the  national 
property,  for  which  due  provi^on  lias  been  made. 

Thtis  has  this  young  republic  braved  all  its  adve 
cnrring  a  shilling  of  debt,  and  now  ten^lnrs  to  the  « 
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and  lioney,  possessed  of  a  soil  unsurpassed  Ijy  any  in  the 

a  climate  that  can  vie  with  the  most  delicious  regions;  with  liberty  of 

freedom  uf  industry,  and  with  su  enlightened  government,  framed  to  protect  and 

respect  the  rights  of  al!  its  inhabitants. 

The  rich  mines  which  this  valuahle  island  contains,  after  having  been  dosed 
for  more  than  three  centuries,  are  now  revealed,  and  opened  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  world. 

The  capitalist,  the  agriculturist,  the  artisan,  will  ail  find  in  this  new  country 
the  most  abundant  resources  for  the  advantageous  employment  of  their  active 
energy  and  talents.  Add  to  all  this,  the  extremely  favorable  poation  which  this 
long-neg!ected  country  occupies,  in  the  very  centre  of  conimercial  enterprise  and 
movement — its  proximity  to  Europe,  being,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  outposts  of  the. 
new  world,  strytching  towards  tlie  old  one,  which  bids  fair  to  cause  it  soon  to 
rank  with  the  lichest  states  of  America." 


THE  BRITISH  TEST  INDIES. 

The  British  West  Indies,  as  exhibited  in  the  tabular  statement  heretofore 
given,  consist  of  a  number  of  fine  islands,  situated  among  the  several  groups 
which  together  constitute  the  Columbian  Archipelago,  Though  neither 
occupying  the  extent  of  surface,  nor  natural  fertility  of  either  the  Spanish 
islands,  or  the  independent  island  of  San  Domingo,  they  are  remarkable  as 
the  most  highly  cultivated  and  productive  of  all  the  colonies  of  the  British 
crown,  and  as  being  occupied  by  a  wealthy,  indtistrious  and  civilized  race. 

The  institution  of  slavery,  which  for  a  long  series  of  years  existed  in  all 
these  colonies,  is  now  forever  abolished.  The  British  Parliament,  alive  to 
the  inhumanity  of  the  system,  in  1833  passed  a  law,  by  which  all  the  slaves 
were,  on  the  1st  August,  1834,  made  apprenticed  laborers,  one  portion  of 
which  were  to  be  unconditionally  liberated  in  four  years,  and  the  remainder 
in  six  years.  At  the  termination,  however,  of  the  first  period,  such  was  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  that  all,  without  restriction,  received  their  liberty. 
To  indemnify  the  slave-holders,  the  sum  of  ^0,000,000,  or  $96,000,000, 
were  granted  by  the  mother  country,  and  apportioned  among  the  several 
colonies  in  a  ratio  in  accordance  with  the  number  and  value  of  their 
slaves. 

The  policy  of  this  measure  has  been  questioned,  and  its  effect  on  the 
several  islands,  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  variously  stated.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  value  of  the  British  West  Indies  has  greatly  deteriorated 
since  the  emancipation  was  effected  ;  but  this  may  be  owing  to  other  causes, 
not  connected  with  the  slave-system,  or  over  which  the  inhabitants  could 
exercise  no  control.  That  the  competition  of  countries  in  which  slavery  still 
exists,  with  these  islands,  is  fraught  with  evil  consequences,  cannot  be 
denied,  and  especially  since  the  assimilation  of  duties  on  foreign  and  colo- 
nial sugars,  &.C.,  entered  for  consumption  and  export  in  the  ports  of  Eng- 
land, the  burden  has  fallen  heavily  on  the  non-slaveholding  colonies.  The 
system  of  policy  adopted  generally  by  the  British  Legislature,  indeed,  has 
been  unwise  and  even  inhumane  towards  the  people  of  these  islands. 
While  at  home  she  has  been  fostering  foreign  commerce,  the  course  pursued 
towards  her  own  colonies  has  become  more  galling,  and  the  restrictions 
placed  on  West  India  commerce  adverse  to  the  general  principles  of  free 
trade.     Sach  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  decreasing  value 
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of  these  once  productive  islands ;  and  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
recenl  disasters  in  the  commercial  world,  have  tested  to  the  utmost  their 
vast  resources.  The  West  Indians  themselves  are  highly  incensed  at  the 
conduct  of  tbe  imperial  government,  and  in  the  desperation  of  hopeless- 
Mess,  demand  either  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  colonial  protection,  under 
which  they  enjoyed  the  highest  prosperity,  or  the  abolition  of  those  restric- 
tions which  confine  their  commerce  to  the  mother  country.  For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  design,  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  islands  have 
banded  themselves  under  the  title  of  the  "Loyal  West  Indian  League," — 
the  object  of  which  is  to  obtain  redress,  and  in  case  of  non-compliance  with 
the  general  wishes  of  the  people,  annul  British  connection.  The  annexed 
abstracts  from  late  West  India  papers  will  exhibit  the  feelings  and  wishes 
of  the  inhabitants  on  these  points,  and  more  fully  indicate  the  disabilities 
under  which  the  planters  are  laboring  The  "  BarbadoesWest  Indian"  says  : 
"  Why  may  not  this  system  {Free  Trade)  bs  extended  to  ua  also  ?  Why 
should  we  be  compelled  to  suffer  wl!at.ever  loss  or  injury  id  inflicts  npon  ns,  by 
being  applied  to  the  produce  which  we  send  for  sale  to  the  Brilish  markets,  and 
not  share  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  ?  This  is  a  one-sided  way  of  deal- 
ing, where  all  the  {jains  are  pocketed  by  one  party,  and  all  the  loss  falls  on  the 
other,  and  whick  the  colonies  protest  against.  As  England  has  adopted  free 
trade,  let  her  carry  it  out  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties  of  the  empire.  The  ex- 
tremities are  as  much  a  part  of  the  body,  and  as  useful,  though  not  considered  as 
vital  as  the  head  or  heart ;  and  the  same  blood  circulates  through  them  in  as  pure 
and  healthy  a  state." 

And  the  following  is  from  the  "  Jamaica  Morning  Journal,"  which  says  : 

"  The  note  has  been  sounded,  and  the  parishes  are  meeting.  Saint  Thomas 
in  the  Vale  has  passed  resolutions  which  are  before  the  public.  Application  is 
to  be  made  to  the  Assembly  of  this  island,  and  to  the  British  Parliament,  as  well 
as  to  the  Queen.  Having  lent  money  fiom  the  public  funds  tor  draining  and  im- 
proving estates  in  the  mother  country,  and  avowedly  and  ostensibly  to  enable 
the  owners  to  compete  with  foreign  com-ffrowers,  we  can  conceive  no  reason 
which  in  fairness  could  be  urged  to  a  similar  grant  by  way  of  loan  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  enabling  sugar-growers  to  contend  with  foreign  rivals.  Application  for 
this  asmstance  must  be  made,  and  urged  on  the  government.  The  modification 
of  the  navigation  laws  is  also  deemed  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  colony. 
The  merchant,  as  well  as  tbe  planter,  will  desire  this  modification,  or  such  an 
alteration  of  those  laws  as  will  enable  him  to  import  goods  in  any  bottom,  whether 
those  of  the  country  in  which  the  goods  are  produced  or  not." 
And  the  "  Trinidad  Standard"  thus  descants  on  the  subject : 
"  Our  prospects  are,  indeed,  at  present  of  the  moat  discouraging  nature,  aod 
unless  Her  Majesty's  government  shall  be  enabled  to  afford  them  prompt  and 
sufficient  relief,  the  West  India  Colonies  will  have  to  pass  through  a  trying  revo- 
lutionary crisis,  in  which,  no  doubt  many,  whose  whole  dependence  is  their  pre- 
cariiiiis  property  in  the  colonies,  must  be  plungedinirretrievablernin,  even  should 
the  colonies  hereafter  rally  and  regain  any  degree  of  prosperity.  »  •  • 
In  Jamaica,  a  proposition  as  been  made  to  form  a  confederacy  of  the  West  In- 
dies, and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  important  colony  have  communicated 
the  praposal  in  a  circular  addressed  to  the  several  colonies.  A  sMong  and  general 
feeUng  of  sympathy  in  this  proposal  has  already  been  evinced  in  various  aigiiifi- 

Such  are  the  complaints  of  the  West  India  planters,  and  such  the  remedies 
proposed,  Whst  the  next  step  may  be  it  is  impossible  to  predict;  but  there 
seems  Co  be  a  general  preference  shown  for  a  separate  existence,  and  a  con- 
federation formed  ou  the  principle  of  the  United  States. 
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The  social  coudition  of  the  negroes  since  freed  from  the  trammels  of  ela- 
Tery,  is  said  to  have  been  much  improTed.  Edncation  is  rapidly  spreading ; — ■ 
the  morals  of  the  community  are  improving ; — crime  has  wonderfully  dimin- 
ished, and  Christianity  is  asserting  a  sway  over  the  whole  mass  of  the 
population,  and  industry  has  us.urped  the  reign  of  sloth,  idleness  and  bad 
habits,  which  are  almost  innate  in  the  slave.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
tlie  increased  industry  and  improvements  which  have  taken  place,  the  West 
Indies  suffer  remarkably  for  want  of  laborers,  and  to  relieve  this  serious 
difficulty,  various  schemes  have  been  adopted,  though  without  any  important 
result.  Whether  from  this  deficiency,  from  the'  effects  of  the  seasons  or 
other  causes,  the  produce  and  trade  of  the  islands,  as  before  staled,  have 
not  kept  pace  with  their  improved  soctaJ  condition.  The  importation 
of  "  Coolies"  from  India  has  been  tried,  but  without  affording  any  relief. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  have  entirely  failed  in  its  object.  These  persons 
were  imported  as  free  laborers,  under  the  surveillance  of  government ;  they 
originate  in  the  wilds  of  India,  and  are  an  intractable  and  worthless  race, 
and  far  inferior  to  the  negro  in  physical  powers  and  endurance.  Many,  on 
their  arrivai,  refuse  to  work,  and  become  an  additional  burden  on  the 
colonists.  In  many  of  the  islands  they  travel  in  large  bodies,  enforcing 
iiims;  and  so  filthy  and  disgusting  are  they  in  appearance,  that  the  inhab^ 
tante  fear  tbem  as  much  from  the  diseases  fhey  may  propagate,  as  from  their 
sturdy  mendicity. 

The  forms  of  government  established  in  the  British  West  Indies  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes  :  those  having  a  governor,  council,  and  represent- 
ative assemblies,  and  those  having  only  a  governor  and  legislative .  council. 
The  first  includes  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  Tobago,  Grenada,  St. 
Vincent,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher's,  and  the  Virgin  Isles ;  and 
the  second,  Trinidad  and  St.  Lucia.  The  reason  for  this  difference  is, 
that  most  of  the  colonies  were  acquired  by  conquest,  and  the  inhabitants 
who  chose  to  remain  in  the  islands  were  guaranteed  their  laws  and  the 
eitercise  of  their  religion.  The  governor  has  the  chief  civil  and  military 
authority  ;  the  C-ouncil  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  Privy-Council  of  the 
mother  country,  and  the  House  of  Assembly  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  in  Jamaica,  must  possess  a  freehold 
of  ,^300  per  annum,  or  a  personal  estate  of  ^^3,000 ;  and  an  elector  must 
have  a  freehold  of  .^10  per  annum,  in  the  parish  in  which  he  votes.  Some 
of  the  islands  have  only  lieutenant-governors,  who  are  under  the  governor 
of  some  adjacent  island.  The  lieutenant-governors  of  St.  Vincent  and 
Tobago  are  under  the  governor  of  Barbadoes.  Their  powers,  however,  are 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  a  governor.  In  those  islands  which  have  no  repre- 
sentative assembly,  the  legislative  council  consists  of  the  Chief  Secretary, 
the  Treasurer,  the  Chief-Justice,  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  commander 
of  the  troops.  These  are  appointed  by  the  crown  ;  and  sometimes  a  few 
of  the  principal  landed  proprietors  are  made  members  of  the  council. 
Several  islands  are  sometimes  included  under  one  government,  and  send 
their  representatives  to  the  island  ivhich  is  the  seat  of  the  legislature  for 
the  time  being.  Thus  St.  Christopher,  Nevis,  Montserrat,  and  one  or  two 
other  small  islands,  send  their  representatives  to  Antigua,  which  is  the  seat 
of  government  for  them  all,  or,  in  other  words,  the  residence  of  the  gov- 

The  superior  and  inferior  courts  of  judicature  resemble  those  of  Eng- 
land, the  laws  being  the  same,  unless  as  tbey  may  be  affected  by  special 
colonial  enactments,  passed  from  time  to  time.     Assize  courts  are  fre- 
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All  the  West  India  Islands  have  been  of  incalculable  utility  to  England, 
when  struggling  for  the  mastery  of  the  world.  Their  consumption  of  Brit- 
ish manufactures  has  been  immense,  and  they  have  at  all  times  furnished  a 
supply  of  taxable  commodities  beyond  the  control  of  an  enemy,  and  indis- 
pensable to  the  maintain  an  ce  of  the  British  financial  system.  As  Sooth 
America  beconaes  mcffe  civilized,  the  West  Indies  will  become  extensive 
entrep6ts  for  the  sale  of  English  products;  and  even  at  the  present  day,  if 
properly  protected,  they  afford  abundant  scope  for  the  employment  of  the 
dormant  capital  of  the  mother  country. 

The  several  islands  will  now  be  described  separately. 


JA  MA  ICA. 

Jamaica,  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  the  British  islands,  lies  between 
87=*  35'  andlS^aO'N,  latitude,  and  between  76'=  and  7S0  40'  W.  longitude. 
It  is  150  miles  long  and  55  broad,  containing  about  5,468  square  miles. 

The  island  is  somewhat  of  an  ovd  shape,  with  an  elevated  ridge  called 
ihe  Blue  Mountains,  (in  some  places  nearly  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
ihe  sea,)  running  longitudinally  through  it,  and  occasionally  other  ridges 
which  traverse  from  north  to  south,  approaching  the  sea  on  the  south  coast 
in  gigantic  spines,  of  sharp  ascent,  difficult  of  access,  and  clothed  with  dense 
and  sombre  forests,  and  on  the  north  declining  into  lovely  mounds,  and 
s'ou.nd  topped  hills,  covered  with  groves  of  pimento  and  all  the  exquisite 
verdure  of  the  tropics — the  cottp  ^leil  presenting  a  splendid  panorama  of 
5iigh  mountains  embosomed  in  clouds,  and  vast  savannas  or  plains,  hills  and 
viles,  rivers,  bays  and  creeks.     The  middle  part,  called  Pedro's  Cockpit, 
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is  spread  for  an  extent  of  many  miles,  with  an  infinite  number  of  round 
topped  hills,  whose  surface,  covered  with  loose  limestone,  or  honej-comb 
rock,  is  clothed  with  fine  cedar  and  other  trees  of  enormous  bulk.  The 
dales  or  cock-pits  meandering  between  these  hammocks  contain  a  rich  soil 
of  great  depth,  where  the  succulent  Guinea-grass  forms  a  perfect  carpet  of 
ever  verdant  beauty. 

The  picturesque  of  the  island  is  further  enhanced  by  its  numeroTis  rivers, 
upwards  of  200  of  which  have  been  enumerated.  Few,  however,  owing 
to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  are  navigable  for  large  vessels, 
though  they  are  capable  of  great  improvement.  Black  Kiver,  which  flows 
for  the  most  part  through  a  flat  country,  is  the  deepest  and  most  rapid,  and 
is  navigable  for  flat-bottom  boats  and  canoes  for  about  thirty  miles.  The 
other  chief  rivers  are,  on  the  north  side  the  Marthabrse,  White,  Ginger  and 
G-reat  River  ;  and  on  the  south  side  the  Rio  Cobre  and  Rio  Minho.  The 
precipitate  current  of  these  streams  renders  them  better  adapted  for  me- 
chanical purposes  than  intercourse.  There  are  a  large  number  of  mineral 
and  warm  springs  on  the  island,  some  of  which  are  highly  beneficial  in 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  various  internal  obstructions. 

Jamaica  has  16  principal  harbors,  besides  30  bays,  roads  or  shipping 
stations,  which  afford  good  anchorage. 

This  island  is  evidently  of  volcanic  origin  ;  at  the  present  day,  however, 
no  volcanic  action  is  perceived.  A  small  elevated  salt  lake  in  the  mountains, 
3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  has  the  appearance  of  an  extinct  crater,  and  the 
chai'acter  of  the  rocks  everywhere  denote  the  powerful  operation  of  fire. 
The  soil  is  generally  deep  and  fertile ;  on  the  north  a  chocolate  color,  in 
other  parts  a  bright  yellow,  and  everywhere  remarkable  for  a  shining 
surface  when  first  turned  up,  and  for  staining  the  skin  like  paint  when 
wetted  ;  it  appears  to  be  of  a  chalky  marl,  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
calcareous  matter.  There  is  a  soil  on  the  island  termed  '■  brick  mould,"' 
which  is  deep  and  mellow,  on  a  retentive  understratum — this,  next  to  the 
"  ash  mould"  of  St.  Christopher's,  is  considered  the  best  soil  in  the  West 
Indies  for  the  sugar  cane.  A  red  earth  abounds  most  in  the  hilly  parts, 
and  a  purple  loam,  sometimes  mixed  with  a  sandy  soil,  in  the  savannas  and 
low  lands ;  but  the  highest  mountains  are  remarkable  for  having  on  their 
summits  a  deep  black  rich  soil. 

The  lead  ore  of  Jamaica  is  extremely  rich  and  heavily  impregnated  with 
silver;  several  varieties  have  been  found,  and,  indeed,  worked  at  Liguana, 
where  also  striated  antimony  is  obtainable.  In  the  low  mountains  of 
Liguana  every  variety  of  copper  ore  (14  different  species)  is  in  profusion, 
in  particular  the  green  and  livid,  and  the  shining  dark  copper  ores ;  in  the 
more  mellow  matrices  yellow  muadick  (marchasites)  is  largely  mixed.  In 
the  mountains  above  Bull  Bay,  a  dark  iron  sand,  attracted  bj  the  magnet, 
is  found  ;  neither  gold  nor  silver  ore  has  yet  been  discovered,  though  it  is 
certain  the  natives  possessed  those  metals  in  abundance  when  first  visited 
by  Columbus  and  the  early  Spanish  settlers.  In  the  river  Minho  particles 
tj  gold  have  been  found  after  heavy  rains;  and  Gage,  (in  1655,)  among 
other  old  writers,  speaks  of  mines  producing  "  some  gold,  though  drossie." 

The  climate  differs  in  intensity  with  the  elevation.  At  Kingston,  on  the 
coast,  the  mean  temperature  is  80°  Fahr,  and  the  minimum  70°.  As  the 
country  is  ascended  of  course  the  heat  decreases,  and  at  the  distance  of  14 
miles,  at  an  elevation  of  4,200  feet,  the  average  range  is  from  55°  to  65°  ; 
the  minimum  range  in  winter  being  44°  Fahr,  and  a  fire  in  the  evening  is 
not  only  agreeable  but  necessary.     The  temperature  is  not  subject,  however. 
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to  sudden  flaws,  and  the  transitions  are  always  slow.  The  air  is  remarkably 
light  and  enlivening,  producing  great  cheerfulness  even  in  old  age,  and  so 
equal  is  its  pressure,  that  it  rarely  varies  more  than  an  inch  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  Prom  July  to  Octoher  is  the  hurricane  season.  The  quantity 
of  rain  faJling  in  the  year  ia  about  50  inches.  The  seasons  are  divided  into 
four,  viz  :  the  first,  the  vernal  and  moderate  rains  in  April  and  May,  lasting 
sis  weeks  ;  the  second,  hot  and  dry,  including  June,  July  and  August ;  the 
third,  hurricane  and  rainy  months,  embracing  September,  October  and  No- 
vember ■  and  the  fourth  serene  and  cool  comprising  December,  January, 
Febr  d  Mar  Th  h  w  d      b    d  fference  of  climate 

on  ei  d       d    h  n    h     n    th  side  are  felt  at 

least  h     ar  h  d   h       h         asona  are  affected 

in  lik 
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duced b     h      p         ds      T      q     n  gar  n  w  made  is  very  great; 

and  th        p  n  C         B  oh  ne  years,  averaged 
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Jamaica  is  of  a  very  fine  quality.  The  quantity  of  rum  manufactured  is  a!so 
very  large,  averaging  at  least  4,000,000  gallons  a-year.  Of  coffee,  and  that 
too  of  excellent  quality,  about  25,000,001)  lbs.  is  annually  exported,  of  which 
20,000,000  lbs.  is  sent  to  England.  The  coffee  plant  was  first  introduced 
into  Jamaica  in  1738.  It  thrives  in  almost  every  soil  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts, and  in  the  very  driest  places  has  frequently  produced  very  abundant 
crops.  The  cultivation  of  cotton,  indigo  and  cocoa  was  formerly  more  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  than  at  the  present  day  ;  it  has  principally  given  way 
to  that  of  sugar  and  coffee.  Jamaica  produces  many  drugs,  dyestulfe  and 
spices.  Aloes,  cochineal,  spikenard,  canelia,  liquorice  root,  castor  oil  nut, 
vanilla,  peppers,  arrow-root,  ginger,  ipecacuanha,  scammony,  jalap,  cassia, 
euphorbia,  senna,  &.C.,  all  attest  the  fruitfulness  and  capacities  of  the  soil 

The  cultivated  vegetables  of  Europe  arrive  at  great  perfection.  Maize  is 
the  principal  corn  grown,  and  together  with  ealavances,  the  yam  and  sweet 
potato,  cassava,  &c.,  forms  the  chief  food  of  the  negroes.  The  grasses 
thrive  luxuriantly,  but  Guinea-grass  abounds ;  and  in  consequence  of  its 
indispensable  importance  in  feeding  the  cattle  which  supply  manure  for  the 
sugar  plantations)  it  is  considered  next  in  importance  to  the  sugar-cane 
ilself.  The  native  and  exotic  grasses  are  excellent  for  cattle  and  horses,  in 
particular  that  called  the  Scotch  grass,  which  vegetates  rapidly,  and  grows 
to  the  height  of  five  or  sis  feetj  with  long  and  juicy  joints.  Five  horses  may 
be  fed  for  a  year  on  an  acre  of  this  vegetable,  allowing  each  every  day  fifty- 
six  lbs.  of  grass.  Of  vegetables, — potatoes,  yams,  cassava,  peas  and  beans 
of  every  variety,  artichokes,  beets,  carrots  and  parsnqjs,  cucumbers  and 
tomatoes,  radishes,  celery,  choco,  ochro,  Lima  beans,  Indian  kale,  calalue, 
various  salads,  cabbage  trees,  (200  feet  high),  &c,,  all  flourish  in  abun- 
dance ;  and,  indeed  it  may  be  said  that  harvest  is  perpetual  in  Jamaica,  for 
every  month  presents .  a  new  collation  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  some 
^ices  are  at  maturity  all  the  year  round.  The  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut,  plan- 
tain and  banana,  alligator  pear,  the  delicious  mellow  fig,  pine,  cachew, 
jiapaw  and  custard  apples,  orange,  lime,  lemon,  mango,  grape,  guava,  porae- 
jrranate,  soursop,  shaddock,  plum,  tamarind,  melon,  wall  and  chestnut, 
mulberry,  olive,  date,  citron,  and  many  other  delicious  fruits  arrive  at 
perfection. 
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The  population  of  Jamaica,  which  numbers  about  360,000,  i 
35,000  whites,  or  Europeans,  and  their  descendants  ;  of  blacks  and  the  color- 
ed races,  about  320,000 ;  and  of  some  Coolies,  &c.,  which  have  been  trans- 
ported from  India  and  other  parts  as  free  laborers.  The  condition  of  that 
people  is  the  same  in  dl  the  islands  as  regards  their  political  and  social 
attributes.  The  original  Indian  race  is  extinct.  All  accounts  agree  that 
the  island  was  thickly  peopled  on  its  discovery  ;  within  half  a  century  after, 
not  one  existed  1  Las  Casas  says,  speaking  of  the  treatment  the  Indians 
received  from  the  Spaniards  : — "  They  hanged  these  unfortunates  hy  thir' 
teen,  in  honor  of  the  thirteen  Apostles ; — I  have  helteld  (Am  throui  the  Indian 
infants  to  their  dogs ; — I  have  heard  the  Spaniards  borrow  the  limb  of  a 
hitman  being  to  feed  tlidr  dogs,  and  next  day  return  a  quarter  to  the 
lender  !" 

A  Governor  or  Captain-General  (appointed  by  the  Crown)  aided  by  an 
Executive  and  Legislative  Council  of  12  members,  and  a  House  of  Assembly, 
(first  convened  in  1644,)  form  the  government  of  the  island.  The  Assembly 
consists  of  45  members,  each  parish  sending  two,  except  Spanish-Town, 
Kingston  and  Port  Royal,  which  send  three.  A  representative  must  possess 
a  freehold  of  ^300  per  annum,  or  a  personal  estate  of  ^3,000  ,  and  an 
elector  must  be  21  years  of  age,  and  possess  a  freehold  of  £  10  in  the  parish 
in  which  he  votes.  The  Governor  has  a  yearly  salary  of  ^4,200 ;  the 
representatives  receive  no  pay.  The  Judiciary  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court, 
which  sits  at  the  capital  three  times  a  year,  and  has  both  original  and  appel- 
late jurisdiction ;  Assize  Courts,  which  have  the  same  power,  authority  and 
jurisdiction,  that  the  Justices  of  Assize  and  Nisi  Prius,  and  Justices  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  and  Justices  of  Gaol  Delivery,  in  England  ;  and  several 
inferior  courts  and  Courts  of  Common  Pleas.  Every  precinct  has  a  Court 
of  Sessions,  held  quarterly.  The  Governor  is  Chancellor,  and  holds  a  court 
with  the  same  powers  of  judicature  as  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land. The  Court  of  Error  revises  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  and  Assize 
Courts.  There  are  also  Courts  of  Admiralty,  a  Court  of  Ordinary  for  the 
decision  of  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  probate  ;  and  in  which  the  Governor 
presides  as  judge — and  several  courts  having  reference  to  bankruptcy  and 
insolvency.  The  system  of  jurisprudence  is  identical  with  that  of  England, 
only  differing  as  affected  by  local  and  conventional  interests. 

The  military  establishment  of  this  island  consists,  generally,  of  four 
European  regiments,  and  one  West  Indian  regiment,  with  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  artillery,  in  all  about  3,000  men.  The  colonial  militia  comprises 
three  regiments  of  horse,  well  equipped  and  mounted,  and  twentj-one  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  to  each  of  which  is  attached  two  field-pieces  and  a  com- 
pany of  artillery,  in  all  from  10,000  to  12,000  men.  All  white  males,  from 
.  sixteen  years  old  and  upwards,  are  obliged  by  law  to  provide  themselves  with 
suitable  clothing,  and  to  enlist  in  the  cavalry  or  infantry  of  the  militia. 
Substitutes  are  not  allowed.  "When  on  duty,  each  man  has  2s.  6d.  per  day 
and  rations;  arms  and  ammunition  are  found  by  the  government. 

The  irade  of  this  important  island  is  considerable.  The  shipping  inward 
and  outward  varies  little  from  seven  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  of  all  kinds, 
respectively,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  annually,  employing 
between  seven  and  eight  thousand  seamen.  The  amount  of  exjjorts  is 
valued  at  between  ^£3,000,000  and  5^4,000,000,  and  the  imports  at  about 
.£600,000,  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  gin- 
ger, pimento,  coffee,  &.c.,  with  a  large  variety  of  tropical  fruits.  The 
imports  are  British  manufactures  and  colonial  produce,  with  a  variety  of 
articles  from  the  United    States  and  foreign  countries.     Kingston  is  the 
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chief  port,  but  considerable  business  is  done  at  Savannaii  le  Mar,  Morant 
Bay,  St,  Anne's,  Aimatlo  Bay,  Port  Maria,  Port  Antonio,  Montego  Bay 
and  Falmouth. 

The  colonial  revenue  is  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources — as  import  and 
export  duties,  poll  tax,  stamps,  Jicenses,  tonnage,  &.C.,  internal  duties  and 
taxes.  The  annual  expenditure  of  Jamaica  is  nearly  ^500,000,  including 
o€10,000,  the  perpetual  revenue  granted  to  the  crown.  Jamaica  sustains 
tlie  whole  burden  of  its  government,  excepting  the  salary  of  the  bishop. 
The  local  revenues,  applicable  for  city  and  town  purposes,  amount  to  an 
additional  sum  of  ^200,000  annually. 

Tho  island  is  divided  into  three  counties,  viz  ;  Middlesejt,  Surrey  and 
Cornwall,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  parishes,  fcc,  as  follows : — 


Middleaex 672,616.. 

Surrey 1,532.149.. 

Cornwall .....1,31)3,935.. 


Total 3,500,000 .,6 21. ,.,.... 27 

St.  Jaoo  de  la  Vega,  or  Spanish  Town,  the  capital,  is  situated  at  tjie 
extremity  of  an  extensive  plain,  and  is  distant  from  Port  Royai  harbor  six 
miles.  The  Cobre,  a  river  of  considerable  depth,  passes  near  the  city.  The 
barracks  and  hospital  are  escellent.  TJie  buildings  of  the  capital  are  in 
the  magnificent  style  of  Spanish  architecture,  and  have  an  imposing  appear- 
ance. The  population  is  about  5,000.  The  King's  House  is  a  splendid 
building,  having  cost  ,^50,000.  It  is  situated  in  the  south  of  the  great 
square,  facing  an  immense  pile  of  buildings,  containing  under  one  roof  the 
House  of  Assembly,  tSie  Supreme  Court,  and  almost  all  the  government 
offices  of  the  island. 

Kingston,  the  chief  mart  of  commerce,  is  situated  on  a  gentle  slope  about 
a  mile  in  length,  which  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  an  extensive  basin 
through  which  all  vessels  must  advance  beneath  the  commanding  batteries 
of  Port  Royal.  The  harbor  Is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  is  com- 
iuanded  by  Fort  Charles  on  the  east,  on  the  west  by  Rock  Fort,  and  opposite 
its  entrance  by  Fort  Augustin.  For  nine  miles  around  Kingston  is  an 
alluvial  plain  surrounded  by  a  aeTieS"of  irregular  mountains,  some  of  which, 
in  the  east  and  north-east,  are  of  considerable  elevation,  and  interspersed 
with  vallies  and  chasms,  which  add  much  to  the  picturesque  which  forms  so 
conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  landscape  of  Jamaica.  The  streets  of  Kingston 
are  long  and  straight,  the  houses  m  general  of  two  stories,  with  verandahs 
above  and  below.  "The  English  and  Scotch  churches  are  really  elegant 
structures,  particularly  the  former,  ubich  is  built  on  an  elevafed  spot,  and 
commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  city,  the  plains  around  it,  the  amphitheatre 
of  mountains,  and  the  noble  harbor  of  Port  Royal. 

Port  Roval  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  tongue  of  land,  which  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  harbors  of  Kingston  and  Port  Royal.  Towards  the 
sea  the  tongue  is  composed  of  coral  rocks  covered  with  sand,  wliich  the 
tide  frequently  inundates,  as  a  great  part  of  the  town  is  only  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  royal  navy  yard  lies  to  the  north  ;  the  naval 
hospital  to  the  south-west,  and  the  works  of  Fort  Charles  and  the  barracks 
to  the  southward.  The  fortifications  are  very  strong.  The  harbor  is 
capable  of  containing  1,000  large  ships  with  convenience.  In  1692  the 
whole  town  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
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The  Other  most  celebrated  towns  and  ports  are — Port  Antonio  on  the 
north-east,  a  strongly  fortified  place;  Falmouth,  or  Marthabrse,  15  miles  eaat 
of  MoDlego  Bay,  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbor  :  Maroon  Town  in 
the  interior,  on  a  very  high  mountain ;  Montego  Bay  ;  Lucea,  or  Fort 
Charlotte  ;  Savannah  lb  Mar,  &c.,  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  island. 
Besides  which,  there  are  a  number  of  towns  and  villages,  all  built  in 
situations  peculiarly  well  adapted  either  for  internal  or  external  commerce. 

Carlisle  and  Blewfield's  Bays  on  the  south,  are  worthy  of  notice. 
The  roads  of  the  island  are  in  general  good,  but  narrow. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  2d  May,  1494.  It  was  called 
Xaymaca  by  the  natives,  signifying  abundance  of  water  and  wood,  and  San 
Jago  by  Columbus,  in  honor  of  the  patron  Saint  of  Spain.  The  first  colony 
was  attempted  in  1503,  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1558,  the  Aborigines  had  en- 
tirely perished,  and  slaves  were  then  introduced.  The  British  attacked 
Jamaica  in  1605,  but  restricted  their  exploits  to  predatory  warfare.  The 
battle  of  Passagefort,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  completely  beaten,  and 
compelled  to  pay  a  large  ransom  to  the  British  for  the  preservation  of  their 
capital,  was  fought  in  1638.  The  island  remained  in  the  bands  of  the 
Spaniards  until  the  3d  May,  1655,  from  which  to  the  present  period,  it  has 
remained  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain.  No  less  than  twenty-six.  slave 
insurrections  have  occurred  in  the  island  since  occupied  by  England.  The 
expense  of  putting  down  that  of  1832,  {esclusive  of  the  value  of  property 
destroyed,  viz.  .^1,154,583,)  was  ^161,596.  On  this  occasion,  the  impe- 
rial parliament  granted  a  loan  of  1^500,000  to  assist  the  almost  ruined 
colonists.  The  present  condition  of  every  interest  in  the  island  is  said 
to  be  in  an  unfavorable  state,  consequent  on  several  causes  which  seem 
to  operate  wofuUy  on  the  West  Indies  generally. 

The  provisions  for  religion  and  education  on  this  island  are  ample.  The 
efforts  for  the  extension  of  church  accommodation  by  the  colonial  legisla- 
ture has  been  great ;  and  at  the  present  time,  about  ^£25,000  is  annually 
expended  for  this  purpose.  The  Bishop  of  Jamaica  has  ^4,000  per  annum, 
and  the  Archdeacon  ^3,000.  There  are  twenty-one  rectors  and  about 
sixty  clergymen  belonging  to  the  established  Church.  The  Scotch  Presby- 
terians have  four  churches ;  theWesleyan  Methodists,  24;  the  Baptists,  16, 
and  the  Moravians,  eight.  The  crown  Jivings  are  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop, 
but  pluralities  are  forbidden.  The  value  of  livings  is  from  .£750  to  ^,400 
currency.  Education  is  rapidly  extending.  Mr.  Latrobe  remarked  uni- 
versally throughout  his  tour  of  the  island,  that  children  of  the  colored  class 
of  every  shade  evinced  a  remarkable  facility  for  the  attainment  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  such  branches  of  instruction  as  are  taught  them,  particularly  in 
writing  and  arithmetic,  their  progress  in  these  being  "  truly  extraordinary," 
Many  of  the  country  schools  are  carried  on  almost  entirely  through  the 
agency  of  the  more  advanced  scholars.  The  Sunday  and  evening  schools 
are  attended  by  all  classes ;  the  want  of  private  schools  of  a  superior  order, 
in  which  the  higher  classes  of  the  island  could  receive  a  liberal  education, 
is  much  dwelt  on  by  Mr.  Latrobe,  and  the  absence  of  a  college,  or  some 
institution  sanctioned  by  the  legislature  deplored.  The  private  s 
are  little  better  than  the  "dame  schools'' *    " 
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THE    CAYMANS. 

The  Caymans,  which  are  dependencies  of  Jamaica,  are  three  smitl! 
islands  in  kt.  190  30'  N. ,  from  30  to  40  leagues  N.  N.W.  from  Point  Negvill 
on  the  westward  of  Jamaica,  the  Grand  Cayman  being  the  most  remote. 
Cayman-braque,  and  Little  Cayman  lie  within  five  miles  of  each  other,  and 
about  34  miles  north  of  Grand  Cayman,  which  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
long,  and  one  mile  broad,  containing  about  1000  acres.  Grand  Cayman, 
the  only  island  inhabited,  is  so  low,  that  the  lofty  trees  on  it  appear  from 
ships  approaching  like  a  forest  of  masts  peering  from  the  waters.  It  has  no 
harbor,  but  the  anchorage  on  the  S.  W.  coast  is  good.  The  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  catching  and  feeding  turtle  for  the  markets.  The  soil  towards 
the  middle  of  the  island  is  very  fertile,  producing  corn  and  vegetables  in 
profusion,  while  hogs  and  poultry  find  plenty  of  provender.  Columbus  dis- 
covered these  islands  on  his  return  from  Porto  Bello  to  HispanioJs,  and  ob- 
serving the  coast  swarming  with  turtle,  like  ridges  of  rocks,  he  called  them 
Los  Tortugas.  The  Caymans  were  never  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  but 
became  the  general  resort  of  adventurers  or  rovers  (chiefly  French),  for 
the  sake  of  the  turtle.  In  1655,  when  Jamaica  was  taken  by  the  English, 
these  islands  were  sfill  uninhabited.  The  present  race  of  inhabitants  are 
descended  fi'om  the  Buccaneers,  and  being  inured  to  the  sea,  form  excellent 
pilots  and  seamen.  They  have  a  chief  or  government  officer  of  their  own 
choosing,  and  they  frame  their  own  regulations.  Justices  of  the  peace  are 
appointed  from  Jamaica ;  but  in  no  other  way  are  the  inhabitants  interfered 
with  by  the  authorities,  in  the  chief  settlement  to  which  they  nominally,  but 
undoubtedly  belong. 


TRINIDAD. 

This  island  extends  from  latitude  9°  20'  to  10°  51'  north,  and  from  lon- 
gitude 60°  30'  to  61°  20'  west.  The  Gulf  of  Paria  divides  it  from  the 
main  land.  It  is  90  miles  long  and  50  broad,  having  an  area  of  3,400 
square  miles.  The  northern  front  of  Trinidad,  as  seen  from  the  ocean, 
resembles  an  immense  ridge  of  rocks,  but  on  entering  the  Gulf  of  Paria, 
one  of  the  most  magnificent,  variegated,  richly-luxuriant  panoramas  that 
nature  ever  formed  is  presented  to  the  eye  ;  on  the  west  is  seen  the  mighty 
Orinoco,  contending  with  the  ocean,  and  the  lofty  mountains  of  Venezuela ; 
while  on  the  east,  the  cape,  headlands,  mountains,  hills,  vallies  and  plains 
of  the  island,  enamelled  with  eternal  verdure,  present  a  toiip  d'ail  truly 
sublime.  From  every  elevation  the  scenery  is  transcendent,  and  the  whole 
island  enjoys  in  climate  a  perpetual  spring.  The  fecundity  of  the  soil,  its 
gigantic  and  magnificent  vegetation,  its  beautiful  rivers,  enchanting  slopes, 
forests  of  palms,  groves  of  citrons,  and  hedges  of  spices  and  perfumes — its 
succulent  roots,  delicious  herbs  and  fruits,  abundant  and  nourishing  food, 
on  the  earth,  in  the  ait,  and  in  the  water — its  azure  skies  and  elastic  at- 
mosphere, have  each  and  all  combined  to  crown  Trinidad  with  the  appel- 
lation of  "  The  Indian  Paradise." 

The  highest  land  (about  3,000  feet)  is  to  the  north,  near  the  sea ;  in  the 
middle  is  a  range  of  mountains  less  elevated,  and  to  the  south  a  series  of 
lovely  hills  and  mounds,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  boldness  of  the  northern 
regions.     The  navigable  streams  on  the  west  coast  are  the  Caroni,  Cha- 
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guanas,  Barrancones,  Conva,  Guaracara,  and  Siasavia ;  the  first  is  navi- 
gable from  its  mouth,  in  the  gulf,  to  its  junction  with  the  Aripo,  and  has 
several  other  tributariea.  There  are  many  other  streams  on  the  west  coast 
navigable  for  small  trading  vessels.  On  the  north  and  east  the  Rio  Grande, 
the  Oropuche,  and  the  Nariva  or  Mitan,  are  the  largest  streams,  and  re- 
markable for  their  pure  and  crystalline  waters.  The  Guatava  ie  a  large 
river,  but  not  navigable,  except  for  small  boats.  The  Moruga  is  a  fine 
stream,  flowing  south.  In  every  direction  limpid  brooks  run  murnauring 
through  lofty  forests,  and  add  beauty  to  the  picturesque  scenery  through 
which  they  pass  to  the  ocean. 

The  Gulf  of  Paria,  formed  by  the  west  shore  of  Trinidad  and  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  the  main,  may  be  said  to  form  one  vast  harbor.  It  is  thirty 
leagues  long,  and  fifteen  leagues  from  north  to  south.  Ships  may  anchor 
safely  in  from  three  to  six  fathoms  of  water,  over  gravel  or  mud  soundings. 
It  ia  entered  on  the  north  by  the  Dragon's  Mouth,  and  on  the  south-east  by  the 
Serpent's  Mouth,  two  straits  formed  by  projections  from  the  island  and 
main  land.  The  gulf  is  the  recipient  of  numerous  streams  from  both,  and 
several  islands  are  embosomed  in  its  waters. 

Trinidad  is  evidently  a  section  from  the  adjacent  continent,  severed 
either  by  volcanic  or  oceanic  eruption.  It  has  the  same  strata  of  earth, 
the  same  rocks,  and  in  its  general  geological  character  is  entirely  similar. 
The  volcanic  origin  of  tliis  island  is  indicated  by  several  craters,  and  south 
of  Cape  de  la  Brea  is  a  submarine  volcano,  which  occasionally  boils  up, 
and  discharges  a  quantity  of  petroleum.  There  is  also  a  similar  one  on 
the  east  part  of  the  island  and  Bay  of  Mayaro,  which  in  March  and  June 
gives  several  detonations,  resembling  thunder — these  are  succeeded  by 
flames  and  smoke,  and  some  minutes  after  pieces  of  bitumen,  as  black  and 
brilliant  ae  jet,  are  thrown  on  shore.  Near  Point  Icacos  a  number  ot  small 
mounds  are  found,  which  exhale  sulphureted  hydrogen  in  abundance  In 
many  portions  of  the  island,  indeed,  volcanic  action  is  perceptible  and  fre 
quent  manifestations  of  its  presence  are  experienced  by  the  inhabitantH 
The  island,  however,  is  remarkably  free  from  earthquakes  and  although 
the  whole  of  the  West-Indies  and  the  Spanish  R^ain  have  repeatedly  been 
devastated  by  these  scourges,  Trinidad  has  always  been  the  least  to  suffer. 
The  mud  volcanoes,  which  are  chiefly  in  the  south,  throw  out  salt  water, 
heavily  loaded  with  argillaceous  earth,  to  the  height  of  30  feet,  and  are  un- 
approachable to  within  fifty  paces. 

The  minerals  found  in  Trinidad  are  iron ;  a  very  brilliant  white  metal, 
more  ductile  and  malleable  than  silver,  supposed  by  M.  Vauquelin  to  be  a 
new  metal ;  copper,  in  the  form  of  sulphate  ;  arsenic ;  plumbago  and  bitu- 
minous coal.  But  the  most  remarkable  mineral  phenomenon  is  the  "  Aaphal- 
tum,  or  Pitch  Lake,"  which  is  situated  on  a  head-land,  jutting  from  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  island.  It  is  elevated  80  feet  above  the  ocean. 
Been  from  the  sea  the  head-land  resembles  a  dark,  scoriaceous  mass,  and  on 
a  nearer  view  it  is  found  to  consist  of  bituminous  scorite,  vitrified  sand  and 
earth,  all  cemented  together.  A  strong  sulphurous  smell  pervades  the 
neighborhood  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  around,  and  is  felt  on  approaching  the 
shore.  The  usual  consistence  and  appearance  of  the  asphaltum,  (except 
in  hot  weather  when  it  is  actuilly  liquid  for  an  inch  deep  )  is  that  of  pit 
coal,  bf  yhlnl         Ik  Ig  dllygl 
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ctimatea.  Deep  crevices  or  funnels,  sometimes  sis  feet  deep,  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  asphaltum,  filled  with  excellent  water,  often  containing 
mullet,  and  other  small  fish.  Alligators  are  said  to  have  been  seen  in 
these  extraordinary  caverns.  Several  of  these  communicate  with  the  sea, 
and  experience  the  agitation  of  storms  that  ruffle  the  adjacent  waters, 
often  rising  and  falling  during  a  storm  six  or  eight  feet,  and  scattering  on 
the  land  large  masses  of  asphaltum.  Pieces  of  what  was  once  wood,  are 
found  completely  changed  into  bitumen,  and  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  on 
being  sawn,  was  entirely  impregnated  with  the  pitch.  When  mixed  with 
earth  this  substance  acts  as  a  fertilizer,  and  the  finest  fruits  on  the  island 
come  from  the  districts  bordering  on  this  singular  lake.  Whether  this 
substance  has  been  used  as  a  manure  in  the  United  States,  is  not  known  to 
the  writes  ;  it  would,  however,  be  well  if  some  horticulturist  were  to  give 
it  a  trial. 

When  Trinidad  was  first  discovered,  it  was  inhabited  by  a  dense  popula- 
tion of  Caribs.  These  unhappy  people  were  either  murdered  or  transported 
to  the  Hispaniola  mines.  The  present  Indian  population  is  about  760.  The 
inhabitants  of  European  descent  number  about  5,000,  and  the  negro  and 
mixed  races  about  40,000.  There  are  also  some  Chinese  and  a  number  of 
Coolies  recently  imported.  The  total  is  estimated  at  47,000  souls.  The 
Protestant  interests  on  the  island  are  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Bishop  of 
Barbadoes  ;  there  are  ten  parish  churches,  and  a  number  of  chapels  belong- 
ing to  the  establishment.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  four  churcJies,  and 
there  are  also  several  dissenters'  meeting  houses.  The  provisions  for  edu- 
cation, both  of  black  and  white  persons,  are  ample  ;  the  Lancasterian  system 
is  generally  adopted.  Schools  are  supported  either  by  the  state  or  by  volun- 
tary coptributions.  Besides  the  public  and  free  schools,  there  are  twebty- 
three  private  academies  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  rich. 

The  administrative  functions  are  vested  in  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  an 
Executive  and  Legislative  Committee,  half  of  which  is  composed  of  official 
persons,  and  half  taken  from  among  the  people.  The  ancient  institutions 
of  this  island  are  retained,  else  the  elective  system  of  England  would  long 
since  have  been  introduced.  The  towns  are  governed  by  the  Cabildo, 
which  resembles  in  its  functions  our  municipal  corporations.  The  militia 
of  the  island  numbers  4,600,  and  every  freeman  is  liable  to  duty.  The 
revenues  of  the  island  are  derived  from  export  and  import  duties,  taxes, 
&c.,  and  amount  annually  to  about  ^40,000.  The  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment are  principally  for  the  civil  and  judicial  establishments.  The  military 
e^iienses  are  borne  by  the  mother  country. 

The  exports  of  Trioiddd  are  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  and  some  cotton  and 
indigo.  The  value  of  exports  is  about  .£375,000  annually,  two-lhirds  of 
wliich  are  carried  to  Great  Britain,  and  about  one-sixth  to  the  United  States. 
The  remainder  is  distributed  among  the  other  West  Indies,  Canada  and 
foreign  states.  The  imports,  the  annual  value  of  which  is  about  1^350,000, 
consist  of  manufactured  goods,  &rc.,  chiefly  from  the  ports  of  England. 
The  weights  and  measures  of  Spain  are  used  in  all  commercial  transactions. 
The  British  coin  of  the  realm,  colonial  coin,  and  the  coins  of  Spain  and 
Spanish  America,  are  current  in  Trinidad.  There  are  several  species  of 
base  silver  coin.  The  total  value  of  property  of  all  kinds  in  the  island  is 
about  ^8,000,000,  and  the  property  annually  created,  about  .£1,600,000. 
Ths  amount  of  coin  in  circulation  is  estimated  at  .£60,000. 

Trinidad  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  3!st  July,  1498.  It  was  then 
iuhabited  by  a  numerous  race  of  Caribs.     These  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  Span- 
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able  for  the  largest  ships.  The  hailror  of  Port  Roial,  Chagatamus,  on 
the  west  peninsula  of  the  island,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  is 
three  lesgaes  west  of  Port  of  Spain,  and  comprehends  a  space  of  about  70 
square  miles.  It  is  esteemed  the  best  and  safest  port  in  the  island,  being  in 
some  parts  40  fathoms  deep,  and  protected  from  the  north  by  steep  shores. 
All  the  western  shore  is  a  series  of  fine  bays  and  harbors,  in  which  ships 
may  safely  anchor  at  al!  times.  The  north  and  east  coasts  are  equally  well 
furnished  with  harbor^  and  roadsteads,  but  those  are  little  available  on  ac- 
count of  the  prevailing  winds  for  three-fourths  of  the  year.  The  ports  on 
the  north  are  the  Maqueribe  and  Las  Ceuvas;  to  the  north-east,  Rio  Grande, 
Toco  and  Cumana;  on  the  east,  Balandra  Bay  or  Boat  Island,  Guias- 
Creek  and  Mayaro  Bay.  The  safest  port  on  the  east  is  Guaiguaire,  from  its 
being  sheltered  by  a  point  of  land  from  the  east  winds,  and  from  its  entrance 
being  on  the  south,  from  whence  the  winds  are  neither  frequent  nor  violent 


ToBAoo,  or  Tobacco,  situated  in  11°  16'  North  latitude,  and  60^30' 
West  longitude,  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  Caribbean  Islands,  In  length 
it  is  33  miles,   and  in  breadth   13  miles,  having  an   area  of  187  square 

Tobago  has  been  termed  the  "  Melancholy  Isle,"  because,  v/hen  viewed 
from  the  north,  it  seems  to  be  only  a  mass  of  lofty,  gloomy  mountains,  with 
black  precipices  descending  abruptly  to  the  sea.  The  island  is  of  a  very 
irregular  shape,  and  is  composed  principally  of  conical  hills  of  basaltic 
formation,  and  of  ridges  which  descend  from  the  interior  towards  the  ocean, 
terminating  sometimes  in  abrupt  precipices.  The  ravines  are  deep  and 
narrow,  and  end  generally  in  small  alluvial  plains.  The  north-west  part  is 
least  mountainous,  terminating  in  the  south  abruptly  with  the  dark  Island 
of  Little  Tobago,  and  the  dangerous  rocks  called  St.  Giles's.  The  south 
terminates  in  broken  plains  and  low  lands ;  the  whole  aspect,  like  Trinidad, 
being  calm  and  magnifioent,  with  occasional  beautiful  mounds  or  isolated 
hills,  so  close  that  few  levels  for  marsh  or  swamps  present  themselves,  Ihe 
delightful  vales  everywhere  exhibiting  the  effect  of  a  rotary  or  undulating 
motion  of  vast  currents  of  water,  and  forming  with  the  contiguous  mountains 
truly  picturesque  scenery.     The  island    is  well    watered   by  rivulets  ami 
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Streams  arising  in  the  interior  and  flowing  over  the  lowlands  to  the  coast, 
where  thoy  are  occasionallj  obstructed,  which,  howeyer,  a  little  attention 
would  prevent. 

On  a  copiplete  view  of  the  island,  as  compared  with  the  adjacent  conti- 
nent, the  ohserver  13  impressed  with  tlie  belief  that  it  formed,  at  some 
distant  day,  a  bold  promontory  of  the  main,  from  which  it  has  been  violently 
severed.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  general  physiognomical  resemblance  between 
Tobago  and  Trinidad  :  in  this,  however,  there  are  some  exceptions,  and 
the  geological  formations  are  not  entirely  the  same.  The  soil  is  a  rich, 
dark  mould,  and  resembles,  particularly  in  the  east,  that  of  its  neighboring 
isle,  with  the  advantage  of  its  vegetable  earth  being  deeper  on  the  hills. 

Though  moist  from'  saline  impregnation,  the  climate  of  Tobago  is  not 
unhealthy.  The  island  is  out  of  the  usual  range  of  hurricanes,  but  in 
December  and  January  the  north  winds  are  often  strong  and  cold.  So  de- 
cidedly salubrious  are  the  highlands,  that  Dr.  Lloyd,  the  principal  medical 
officer,  reported  to  Sir  James  M'Grigor,  that  on  some  of  the  estates  in  the 
interior,  no  European  resident  had  been  buried  for  upwards  of  ten  years. 

The  islaiid  is  beset  with  currents,  which  are  uncertain  and  dangerous  to 
navigation.     The  north-east  trade-wind  blows  all  the  year  about  the  island. 

The  population  of  Tobago  is  about  15,000,  of  which  only  400  or  500  are 
whites,  the  remainder  are  the  black  and  mixed  races.  There  are  but  two 
churches  and  two  chapels  belonging  to  the  establishment,  and  five  or  six 
dissenter's  meeting  houses.  Schools  are  established  in  each  parish,  and  the 
Moravians  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  schools  which  they  have  estab- 
lished on  their  own  account.  Tobago  is  entirely  Protestant,  and  is  under 
the  diocesan  surveillance  of  the  Bishop  of  Barbadoes. 

Tobago  is  ruled  by  a  Lieutenant-governor,  and  by  a  Council  of  nine,  and 
a  House  of  sixteen  members,  whose  powers  and  authority  are  similar  to  those 
of  Jamaica,  &.c.  The  militia  of  Tobago  consists  of  all  adult  freemen. 
There  are  at  the  present  time  no  military  forts  or  works  in  their  charge ; 
the  batteries,  houses,  guns  and  carriages  having  gone  lo  decay  from  inabil- 
ity of  she  colony  to  defray  the  expejise  of  keeping  them  in  repair. 

Almost  every  kind  of  plant  that  flourishes  in  the  Antilles  grows  in  To- 
bago. The  orange,  the  lemon,  and  the  guava,  pomegranate,  fig  and  grape 
are  in  perfection;  the  two  latter  yield  fruit  twice  a  year,  and  all  the  culi- 
nary plants  of  Europe  thrive  well.  The  cinnamon,  pimento,  and  nutmeg 
trees  grow  wild  in  some  districts — and  the  cotton  of  Tobago  is  excellent. 
The  staples  are  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses,  the  chief  bulk  of  which  is  car- 
ried to  England.  The  value  of  exports  amounts  annually  to  about  ^00,- 
OUO,  and  of  imports  to  about  =£70,01)0  or  ^80,000.  The  weights  and  meas- 
sures  of  England  are  used  here.  There  is  no  paper  currency,  and  but  little 
coin  on  the  island. 

Scarborough,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  island, 
along  the  shore.  It  is  protected  by  several  forts.  On  the  windward  side 
are  numerous  excellent  bays,  and  on  the  north  is  Man-of-War  Bay,  capacious, 
safe,  and  adapted  for  the  largest  ships.  Sandy  Point  forms  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island,  and  is  the  only  level  land  of  any  extent  in  Tobago. 
The  other  principal  bays  are  Courland,  King,  Tyrrell's,  Bloody,  Mangrove, 
Englishman's  and  Castara,  some  of  which  are  I.nrge  and  deep,  and  have 
good  anchorage  for  vessels  of  150  tons.  Halifax  Bay  admits  vessels  of  250 
tons — but  a  shoal  at  the  entrance  requires  a  pilot. 

Tobago  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  149(5,  who  found  if  inhabited  by 
Caribs.     In  1580,  the  British  flag  was  planted  on  the  island,  but  no  settle- 
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ment  made.  A  small  colony  from  Barbadoes  settled  here  in  1625,  but  sub- 
sequenlly  abandoned  it.  The  Dutch  colonized  in  this  island  in  1632.  It 
soon  after  became  the  scene  of  contention,  and  was  repeatedly  sacked  by 
both  the  French  and  English.  It  was  declared  neutral  by  the  treaty  of 
Aix-!a-Chapelle,  in  1748,  but  in  1763  was  ceded  to  the  British.  It  was 
captured  again  by  the  French  in  1781,  and  ceded  to  that  nation  in  1783, 
but  was  again  seized  by  England,  in  1793,  since  which  period  it  has  re- 
mained unmolested  in  her  possession. 


GRENADA 

Libs  between  the  parallels  of  12°  20'  and  11°  58'  N.  lat,,  and  between 
61'^  35'  and  61'='  20'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length,  from  north  to  south,  is 
25  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  12  miles,  narrowing  to  a  point  at  each 
extremity.  Its  area  is  about  155  square  miles,  and  its  population  about  30,000, 
or  194  to  each  square  mite. 

Grenada  is  a  mountainous  island,  the  interior  and  north-west  coast 
rising  in  successive  piles  of  conical  hills  or  continuons  ridges,  covered 
with  forests  and  brushwood.  From  north  to  south,  the  island  is  tra- 
versed by  one  continued  though  irregular  range,  often  rising  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  3,000  feet,  but  everywhere  accessible.  From  this  range  several 
rivuiets  have  their  source,  irrigating  the  country  in  every  direction.  Mount 
St.  Catherine  towers  3,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Several  eleva- 
tions are  given  off  from  the  great  chain  in  a  south-east  direction,  forming 
rich  rallies.  The  southern  portions  of  the  island,  however,  are  comparatively 
level,  and  consist  of  alluvial  plains  with  numerous  coral  formations. 

The  principal  rivers,  none  of  which  can  be  called  navigable,  are  Great 
Bucolet,  Duguisne,  and  Antoine,  on  the  windward ;  and  St.  John's  and  Beau 
Sejour,  on  the  leeward.  Several  hot  chalybeate  ind  sulphureous  sprinca  exist 
In  the  centre  of  the  isla  d  f  !  740  f  m  d 
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Indies.  The  exports  consist  of  sugar,  &c.,  to  the  annua]  value  of  dWOfiHQ, 
and  the  imports  amount  to  about  ^140,000  annually. 

The  government,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  is 
similar  in  every  respect  to  that  of  Jamaica.  Revenue  is  raised  to  the 
amount  of  ^16,000  or  ^17,000  annually.     The  militia  of  the  island  consisL" 
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of  seven  regiments  There  i^  no  paper  money,  and  lea  u  1  amount  of 
coin  in  cirt^ulation  is  onlj  ioO,000.  Churches  and  cho  1  e  provided 
for  ihe  people  and  m  part  supported  by  the  colo  al  e  n  ne  .  The 
Catholics  and  We  leyan  Methodists  have  establishm  nts  he  e 

The  island  is  divided  into  six  parishes,  viz. :  St.  Patrick,  St.  Andrew, 
St.  John,  St.  Mark,  St.  David,  and  St.  George.  St.  Ggoroe,  the  capital, 
is  situated  within  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island. 
The  houses  are  well  and  taatefuUy-built,  of  atone  or  brick,  with  tiled  roofs. 
The  town  ia  divided  into  upper  and  lower — the  latter,  or  carenage,  being 
principally  occupied  with  stores,  ship-yards  and  wharves.  The  harbor  is 
excellent,  and  weli-protected  with  fortifications;  it  is  said  to  be  capable  of 
containing  1,000  ships  of  350  tons  each,  secure  from  storms.  The  town  is 
supplied  with  water  from  a  spring,  some  disf ani.ve  ai  ay,  and  is  conveyed  in 

The  dependencies  of  Grenada  are  the  Island  of  Cariacou,  and  such  of 
the  sroal!  islands,  called  Grenadines,  as  lie  between  it  and  Grenada.  Carri- 
acou  constitutes  a  parish,  containing,  according  to  estimate,  6,913  acres  of 
land,  and  is  about  19  miles  in  circumference. 

Grenada  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  149S.  It  was  settled  by  the 
French,  from  Martinique,  in  1650.     The  British  have  hel,d  it  since  1783. 


ST.    VINCENT. 

This,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  West-India  Islands,  lies  in  13°  10'  15" 
north  latitude,  and  60°  37'  57"  west  longitude.  It  ia  18  miles  long,  and 
H  miles  broad,  with  an  area  of  131  square  miles. 

The  island  is  mountainous,  but  the  hills  subside  from  the  centre  to  the 
coast,  and  are  capable  of  cultivation.  Volcanic  action  is  perceptible,  and 
earthquakes  frequent.  The  geolc^ical  formations  and  soils  are  much  simi- 
lar t6  those  of  Grenada.  The  island  is  frequently  visited  by  hurricanes, 
but  is  generally  very  healthy.  The  dependencies  within  the  government  of 
St.  Vincent,  ave  : — the  islands  of  Bequia,  with  its  fine  harbor,  called  Admi- 
ralty Bay ;  Union ;  Mustique  and  Canouan.  There  are  also  a  large  num- 
ber of  smaller  islets  and  cayos  belonging  to  the  group. 

St.  Vincent  is  divided  into  five  parishes,  viz. :  St.  George,  Charlotte,  St. 
Andrew,  St.  David,  and  St.  Patrick.  Within  the  first  stands  the  capital, 
Kingstown,  near  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  island,  and  on  a  fine  and 
deep  bay,  protected  by  fortifications.  Three  miles  from  Kingstown  is  Cal- 
LiAGUA,  the  harbor  of  which  is  excellent.  There  are  also  the  towns  of 
New-Edinburg,  Latou,  Barouali.ib,  &c.  The  value  of  exports  from 
this  island  is  about  .£350,0I>0  annual!?,  and  the  imports  about  ^160,000. 

This  island  was  settled  by  the  French,  and  during  the  wars  of  the  last 
century  very  frequently  changed  masters.  It  was  fimily  confirmed  to  Great 
Britain  in  1783. 


BARB A DOES 

Libs  centrally  in  latitude  1 3<=  5' north,  and  in  longitude  50^41' west,  and  is 
about  22  miles  long,  and  14  in  breadth.     Barbadoes  i.s  gonerdly  level,  except 
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in  t!ie  north-east,  and  has  a  very  beautiful  appearance,  owing  to  the  extent  of 
cultivation,  its  sloping  fields  and  terraces.  Dense  forests  formeriy  covered 
the  island,  of  which  portions  still  cemain.  Tlie  base  of  the  island  is  cal- 
careous rock,  formed  of  madrepores  and  other  marine  concretions,  and  is 
probably  of  volcanic  origin,  as  the  majority  of  the  adjacent  islands.  The 
soil  varies  much ;  in  some  districts  it  is  sandy  and  light,  in  others  a  rjcli 
Hack  earth,  and  in  several  places  spongy.  Clay  and  argillaceous  deposits 
form  extensive  beds,  and  penetrate  to  a  great  depth.  The  climate  is,  hot, 
but  very  healthy,  owing  to  the  free  circulation  of  the  aea  breezes. 

There  are  ten  parishes,  named  after  a  variety  of  saints.  Butdgetown, 
the  capital,  extends  along  the  shore  of  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Carlisle  for  two 
miles,  and  contains  about  3,000  houses.  7'he  barracks  are  spacious  and 
handsome.  The  square,  on  which  is  a  statue  of  Nelson,  is  surrounded  by 
the  best  buildings  in  the  town.  The  government-house  stands  about  a  mile 
off,  and  is  a  handsome  structure.  The  fortifications  are  ample  and  well- 
provided.  Codrington  College  is  the  principal  seat  of  learning — the  island 
is  well-provided  with  inferior  scbools.  The  government  and  laws  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Jamaica,  and  are  presided  over  by  a  governor.  The  com- 
merce of  this  island  is  extensive.  The  exports  amount  annually  to 
^700,000.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  government  is  about  ^18,000,  but 
including  the  expenses  of  the  military,  about  ^75,00(1. 

Barbadoes  was  not  marked  on  the  maps  until  about  1600,  and  the  date 
of  its  discovery  is  uncertain.  It  has  always  been  an  English  settlement 
The  island  has  been  frequently  visited  by  hut 


ST.     LUCIA. 


This  fine  island  is  in  lat.  13°  15'_  and  long.  60°  5S'.  Length  32  miles, 
and  breadth  12  miles,  having  d.n  area  ol  2ii5  square  miles.  The  approach 
to  this  island,  which  is  divided  Ion  git  udm  ally  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  from  the 
south,  IS  very  remarkable  Two  rocks  oalled  "  Sugar  loaves,"  rise  perpen- 
dicularly out  of  the  sea,  and  shoot  to  a  great  height  in  parallel  cones, 
standing  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  into  a  small  but  deep  bay,  and  are 
covered  with  evergreen  foliage  Behind  this,  the  mountains,  which  run 
north  and  south,  rise  in  the  most  finta^tic  shapes.  When  sailing  along  the 
shore,  the  variety  of  scenery  is  e^quisitelv  beautiful :  coves  and  bays  fringed 
with  luxuriant  cane-fieids,  and  flotillas  of  fishing  and  passage  boats  add  life 
and  animation  to  the  scene  On  the  west,  there  is  an  excellent  harbor, 
called  "  Little  Careenage,"  with  three  careening  places,  one  for  large  ships 
and  the  others  for  frigates.  It  is  accessible  only  to  one  vessel  at  a  time, 
but  capable  of  holding  thirty  ships  of  the  line.  The  plains  throughout  the 
island  are  well  watered,  and  the  mountains  clothed  with  valuable  timber. 

Castries,  the  capita!  and  only  town,  :s  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  large 
and  winding  bay  of  the  Siime  name.  Pidgeon  Island  is  six  miles  distant 
from  the  harbor  of  St.  Lucia,  and  in  a  military  point  of  view  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  colonies,  heing  within  a  short  distance  from  Martinique, 
and  commanding  a  view  of  every  ship  that  may  enter  or  depart  from  that 
island.  It  is,  moreover,  vnluible  for  a  fine  and  extensive  anchorage  between 
it  and  the  northern  part  of  St.  Lucia.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  has  good 
barracks. 

Si.  Lucia  is  divided  iiUn  Basseterre,  or  the  Low  Territory  to  the  Lee- 
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ward,  and  Capis-terre,  the  Higli  or  Windward  Territory.  The  former  is 
we!l  cuhivated  and  most  populous,  but  the  climate  is  unwholsome  from  stag- 
nant pools  and  morasses.  The  latter  division  is  also  unwholsome,  but  it 
becomes  less  so,  as  the  woods  are  cleared  away. 

The  imports  and  exports  are  comparatively  small :  the  former  amount  to 
about  ^90,000,  and  the  latter  to  ^80,000  annually.  The  colonial  revenue 
amounts  to  ^14,000  annually. 

St.  Lucia  was  settled  by  the  English  in  1635,  but  has  frequently  changed 
snasters.     Since  1803,  it  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain. 


DOMINICA. 


The  Island  of  Dominica  is  situated  in  15^  35'  N.  lat.,  and  51<=  16'  W. 
long.,  and  is  about  29  miles  in  length  and  16  in  breadth,  containing  375. 
square  miles. 

Dominica  was  the  first  land  seen  by  Columhus  on  his  second  voyage,  on 
Sunday,  3d  November,  1493,  from  which  circumstance  it  was  so  named  by 
the  great  navigator.  It  was  claimed  by  Spain,  Prance  and  England,  and 
for  some  time  its  occupancy  remained  neutral  with  the  three  powers.  In 
1759  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  confirmed  to 
that  nation  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763.  The  lands  were  soon  after  soid 
under  a  commission  from  the  crown,  and  under  this  measure  96,344  acres 
(one-half  the  island)  was  disposed  of  in  lots  of  from  50  to  100  acres,  pro- 
ducing i^312,000  sterling.  The  lands  occupied  by  the  original  settlers 
were  confirmed  to  them.  In  1778  the  island  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  but  was  restored  in  17S3.  During  the  war  of  1805,  the  capital 
was  burnt  by  a  French  expedition,  but  the  colony  was  saved  to  England  by 
the  gallantry  of  the  inhabitants.  The  island  has  since  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  English. 

Dominica  is  a  volcanic  island,  with  rugged  mountains  and  fertile 
intervening  vallies,  watered  by  about  thirty  fine  rivers  and  numberless 
rivulets,  springs  and  water-falls,  which  descend  with  great  impetuosity 
from  the  hilis,  and  uudet  the  umbrageous  canopy  of  lofty  and  mag- 
nificent forests,  form  the  most  romantic  cascades.  The  highest  moun- 
tain, Morne  Diablotin,  is  5,314  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  — 
there  are  other  elevations,  but  inferior  to  this  in  height.  About  the 
centre  of  the  island,  on  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain,  there  is  a  lake  of 
fresh  water,  deep,  and  in  some  places  unfathomable,  and  probably  the  site 
of  a  crater  now  extinct.  Several  mountains  are  continually  burning  with 
sulphur,  and  in  numerous  places  warm  and  mineral  springs  issue  from  the 
hills.  The  sulphureous  exhalations  from  these  are  very  strong ;— too  penetra* 
ling  for  respiration,  and  the  soil  or  sulphur  and  sand  around  these  souffcieres 
is  too  hot  for  the  feet,  and  scarcely  firm  enough  to  tread  upon.  Owing  to 
the  dense  vegetation  and  supineness  of  the  inhabitants,  no  explorations  have 
been  undertaken,  and  nothing  is  accurately  known  of  the  geology  of  the 
island.  It  is  said  that  gold  and  silver  mines  exist,  and  that  the  latter  metal 
was  formerly  found  in  abundance. 

The  soil,  in  some  places,  is  a  light  brown  colored  mould,  which  appears 
to  have  washed  down  from  the  mountains  and  mixed  with  decayed  vegetable 
matter.  In  the  level  country  towards  the  sea,  and  in  many  districts  in  the 
interior,  it  is  a  fine,  deep,  black  mould,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  sugar  cane. 
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coffee,  cocoa,  and  all  other  articles  of  tropical  produce.  The  substratum  is 
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of  eight,  an  Executive  Council  of  twelve,  and  a  Representative  Legislative 
Assembly  of  twenty  members.  The  genera!  business  is  managed  as  in  the 
other  colonies.  The  militia  consists  of  1,300  men.  Several  churches,  sup- 
ported by  fixed  revenues,  and  schools,  exist  in  the  settlement.  The  colonial 
expenses  are  very  light. 

Ttie  commerce  of  Dominica  employs  about  6,000  tons  of  shipping.  The 
exports  amount  to  about  ^100,000,  and  the  imports  to  about  ^80,000  ster- 
ling per  annum.  The  United  States  have  little  connection  here.  The 
prwluce  of  Dominica  consists  of  sugar  and  coffee. 

Roseau,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  a  point  of  land  on  the  south-west  of 
the  island,  which  point  forms  two  bays — Woodbridge's  to  the  nortli,  and 
Charlotteville  to  the  south.  "  The  landscape,  behind  the  town,  is  beauti- 
fuilj  grand :  indeed,  the  whoJe  prospect  from  the  edge  of  Morne  Bruce,  a 
lofty  table  rock  occupied  by  the  garrison,  is  one  of  tlie  eery  finest  in  the 
Wesi  Indies.  The  valley  runs  up  for  many  miles  in  a  gently  inclined  plane 
between  mountains  of  irregular  heights  and  shapes,  most  of  which  are 
clothed  up  to  their  cloudy  canopies  with  rich  pastures  of  green  coffee,  which 
perfumes  the  whole  atmosphere,  even  to  some  distance  over  tlie  sea ;  the 
river  rolls  a  deep  and  roaring  stream  down  the.  middle  of  the  vale,  and  is 
joined  at  the  outlet  of  each  side  ravine  by  a  mountain-torrent,  while  at  the 
top,  where  the  rocks  converge  into  an  acute  angle,  a  cascade  falls  from  the 
apex,  in  a  long  sheet  of  silvery  foam.  Beneath,  the  town  presents  a  different 
appearance  from  what  it  does  at  aea ;  the  streets  are  long  and  spacious,  regu- 
larly paved,  and  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles  ;  there  is  one  large 
square  or  promenade  ground  ;  and  the  shingled  roofs  of  the  houses,  tinged 
with  the  intense  blue  of  the  heaven  above  them,  seem  like  the  newest  slates, 
and  remind  one  of  that  clear  and  distinct  look  which  the  good  towns  of 
France  have  when  viewed  from  an  eminence. 

"  The  roadstead  of  Roseau  (it  cun  scarcely  be  called  a  harbor)  is  very 
capacious  and  safe,  except  in  the  hurricane  months,  {from  the  end  of  Au- 
gust to  October,)  when  the  sea,  from  the  southward,  tumbles  into,  the  Bay 
in  a  terrific  manner,  sometimes  rising  to  an  alarming  height.  On  the  last 
day  of  September,  1780,  the  sea  suddenly  rose  to  the  height  of  21  feet  per- 
pendicular above  its  usual  level,  destroying  several  houses  in  front  of  the 
beach,  and'wrecking  many  vessels.  The  fortifications  of  Roseau,  namely. 
Young's  Fort,  Melville's  Battery,  Bruce's  Hill  and  Fort  Demoulin  are  very 
strong  and  commanding  positions. 

"  pKiNCB  Rvpeut's  Bav,  on  the  north-west  of  the  island,  is  three  miles 
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l)road,  and  one  and  a  half  deep,  and  commodious  enough  for  the  reception  of 
1,000  vessels.  It  is  surrounded  by  two  high  mountains,  called  the  Ca- 
briettes,  the  inner  of  which  is  500  and  the  outer  600  feet  in  perpendicular 
height,  both  out  of  reach  of  any  other  elevated  land.  Fort  Shirley  lies  be- 
tween the  two  Cabrittes,  with  a  rich  plain  of  100  acres  extent  at  its  base, 
and  in  time  of  war  the  fortifications  on  these  heights  might  be  rendered  as 
strong  as  Gibraltar.  The  Grand  Savanna,  nine  miles  from  Prince  Rupert's 
Bay,  and  tvvelve  from  Roseau,  is  a  fine,  fertile,  elevated  plain,  upwards  of  a 
mile  in  extent,  and  at  a  good  distance  from  the  neighboring  mountains, 
whose  terraces  jut  out  from  their  breasts — around  whose  declivities  flourish 
the  richest  verdure,  while  murmuring  cascades  of  bubbling  brooks  burst 
through  the  luxuriant  vegetation,  or  roll  along  the  hiily  avenues,  surrounded 
by  magnificent  piles  of  rocks,  sometimes  black  and  bare,  sometimes  green, 
with  countless  traceries  of  lovely  creepers  interspersed  with  gigantic  ferns 
and  lofty  palms." — [Marlia's  Br.  Col.  p.  74. 


ANTIGUA. 


Tmsfertileislandliesiniat.  17°  3' N.,  and  long.  62°  7' VV.  ItisSOmiles 
long  and  about  54  in  circumference,  containing  108  square  miles.  Antigua 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493,  and  named  by  him  from  a  church  in 
Seville,  "  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua."  Nest  to  Barbadoes  and  St.  Christo- 
pher's, it  is  the  oldest  British  colony  in  the  West  Indies,  having  been  settled 
in  1633.  In  1616  the  French  got  temporary  possession,  and  plundered  the 
planters.  By  the  treaty  of  Breda,  1688,  the  island  was  finally  settled  under 
British  dominion,  and  by  means  of  free  trade,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Codrington  family,  rapidly  prospered. 

Antigua  is  nearly  oval  in  shape,  with  an  extremely  indented  coast,  and  is 
almost  surrounded  by  islets,  rocks  and  shoals.  In  the  north-east  it  is  low 
and  marshy.  Towards  the  south  and  south-west,  the  elevations  gradually 
increase,  forming  round-backed  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  generally  run- 
ning east  and  west,  intersected  by  cultivated  vallies,  and  partially  clothed 
with  small  trees  and  brushwood.  Boggies'  Hill,  in  the  Shecketley  range, 
l,210feet  high,  is  the  greatest  culmination.  The  highest  district  takes  its 
rise  from  Palmouth,  and  continues  to  Five  Island  Harbor, 

No  island  in  the  West  Indies  can  boast  of  so  many  excellent  bays  and 
harbors,  but.they  are  all,  except  those  of  St.  John,  English  Harbor  and  Fal- 
mouth, difficult  of  access.  The  others  are  St.  Freeman's,  (at  the  entrance 
of  English  Harbor,)  Rendezvous  Bay,  Morris's  Bay,  Lydesenfis  Bay,  Par- 
ham,  Nonsuch,  and  Willoughby  Harbors,  and  Indian  Creek,  contiguous  to 
Freeman's  Bay. 

The  soil  of  the  high  lands  is  of  a  red  clay,  argillaceous,  with  a  substra- 
tum of  marl ;  on  the  low  lands  it  is  a  rich,  dark  mould,  on  a  substratum  of 
clay.  In  some  of  the  formations  animal  remains  have  been  found,  and  pet- 
rified weeds.  Agate,  cornelian,  and  chalcedony,  are  frequently  met  with. 
Nitrate  of  potash,  like  a  hoar  frost,  covers  the  flat,  oozy  shore,  v.-hich 
bounds  the  Bay  of  Falmouth.  On  a  general  view,  the  geological  formation 
of  the  island  may  be  said  to  consist  of  marl,  conglomerate  chert  and  trap. 
Marl  forms  the  greatest  part,  and  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  north  and 
north-east ;  trap  the  south-west — conglomerate,  an  intervening  section,  ex- 
tending inland  from  St.  John's  Harbor,  and  chert  embracing  a  section  with 
j:he  latter. 
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Owing  to  the  elevation  ot  the  land  and  the  absence  of  forests  the  cHmafe 
is  dry,  and  the  rainy  season  uncertain  in  its  retura.  The  temperature  is 
less  subject  to  variations  thin  in  other  islands— the  thermometer  seldom 
ranges  more  than  four  degrees  m  the  24  hours.  On  the  hills  the  heat  is 
moderated  bj  the  sea  breezes 

The  average  popukfion  of  Antigua  to  the  square  mile,  is  340.  The 
great  bulk  of  (he  people  are  employed  Jn  agriculture,  and  the  manufactures 
are  conhned  to  sugar,  mohssea,  and  rum.  The  total  inhabitants  number 
about  W.OOO 

Antigua  totally  aboliahed  slavery  in  1834,  without  waiting  the  interme- 
diate apprenticeship,  is  m  the  other  slave  colonies.  It  has  since  improved, 
both  in  phyiical  and  moral  character,  and  the  value  of  property  is  said  to 
have  been  enhanced. 

This  island  has  a  Governor,  Legislative  Council,  and  House  of  Assembly. 
The  governor  of  Antigua  is  also  governor  of  Monfserrat,  Barhadoes,  St. 
Christopher's,  Nevis,  Anguilla,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Dominica.  The 
governor  is  chancellor  of  each  of  the  islajids,  by  virtue  of  his  office.  The 
courls  of  this  island  are  a  Court  of  King's  Bench,  a  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  a  Court  of  Exchequer. 

The  militia  consists  of  a  brigade  of  artillery,  a  squadron  of  light  dra- 
goons, and  two  regiments  of  infantry,  in  all  consisting  of  045  men. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  is  under  rf30,000  annually,  exclusive  ot 
the  local  revenues. 

Between  400  and  500  ships  are  entered  to  and  depart  from  Antigua  an- 
nually- The  imports  may  be  valued  at  from  ^90,000  to  ,£100,000,  and  the 
exports  at  about  ^00,000. 

St.  John's  is  the  capital  of  the  island.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  pretty 
large,  and  built  on  the  north-west  side,  at  the  head  of  a  large,  but  not  deep 
harbor,  the  north  side  of  which  is  partly  formed  by  an  elevated  rock,  called 
Rat  Island,  about  midway  up  the  harbor,  and  connected  with  the  main 
land  by  a  causeway,  which  is  submerged  at  high  water.  English  Harbob. 
is  a  very  complete  dock-yard,  on  a  Binall  scale,  surrounded  by  hills,  on  one 
of  which,  at  the  north-east,  is  the  Naval  Hospital. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  scanty  rivulets  amongst  the  hills,  the  whole 
island  is  destitute  of  running  water,  and  the  wells,  heretofore  dry,  have 
proved  brackish ;  ponds  and  tanks  are,  therefore,  the  mainstay  of  the 
planters.     The  plan  of  boring  for  water  should  be  adopted. 


BARBUDA. 


This  island,  the  property  of  the  Codrington  family,  is  situated  36  miles 
north  of  Antigua.  It  is  about  20  miles  broad,  and  contains  about  1,500 
inhabitants.  The  interior  is  level,  the  soil  fertile,  and  the  air  of  great  salu- 
brity. It  was  settled  by  a  party  of  colonists  from  St.  Christopher's,  under 
Sir  Thomas  Warner,  whom  the  Caribs  compelled  at  first  to  retreat,  but  the 
English  finally  returned,  and  quickly  began  cultivation.  The  chief  trade 
of  the  colonists  consists  in  raising  cattle,  swine,  poultry,  horses  and  mules, 
for  sale  in  the  neighboring  islands.  There  is  a  good  roadstead;  but  the 
coast  is  dangerous. 
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This  delightful  little  island  is  separated  from  St.  Christopher's  by  a  strait 
about  two  miles  broad,  and  full  of  shoals,  in  latitude  17°  !4'  north,  and 
longitude  63°  3'  west.  It  was  first  colonized  by  a  few  English,  in  1628. 
,  Nevis  is  a  single  mountain,  about  four  miles  in  length,  three  in'  breadth, 
and  eight  leagues  in  circumference,  with  an  area  of  30  square  n)iles, 
springing,  with  an  easy  ascent,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  sea,  and  is  evidently  of 
volcanic  origin.  The  summit  has  the  appearance  of  a  crater.  Hot  and 
mineral  springs  are  found  a  short  distance  from  Clarke's  Hill,  the  heat  of 
which  raries  from  100°  to  108°  Fahr.  At  the  base  of  the  mountain  is  a 
border  of  level  land,  extremely  fertile,  and  highly  cultivated.  A  complete 
forest  of  evergreen  trees  grows  like  a  ruff  or  collar  round  the  neck  of  the 
high  land,  where  cultivation  ceases. 

The  island  is  divided  into  five  parishes,  and  it  has  three  tolerable  road- 
steads, Charlbstown,  the  seat  of  government,  lies  along  the  shore  of  a 
wide,  curving  bay,  and  the  mountain  begins  to  rise  immediately  behind  it, 
in  a  long  and  verdant  acclivity.  The  couri;-house  is  a  handsome  building, 
with  a  square  in  front ;  it  contains  a  hall  on  the  ground-floor,  for  the  As- 
sembly and  the  courts  of  law,  and  another  room  up  stairs  for  the  Council. 
Schools  and  churches  are  provided  for  all. 

The  chief  production  of  this  island  is  sugar,  the  cultivation  of  which 
adds  much  to  the  richness  of  the  scenery,  when  contrasted  with  the  moun- 
tain forests.  The  value  of  exports  is  about  ^60,000,  and  of  imports, 
iS20,000  annually.  The  affairs  of  the  island  are  managed  by  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  Council,  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Jaws  and 
regulations  of  the  island  are  the  same  as  those  of  Antigua. 


^ONTSERRAT. 


MoNTSBRKAT  lies  in  16°  47'  N.  lat.,  and  62°  13'  35"  W.  long.,  Smiles 
S.  W.  of  Antigua,  N.  W.  of  Guadaloupe,  and  S.  E.  of  Nevis,  respectively. 
In  length  about  12  miles,  and  in  breadth  about  7^,  it  contains  47  square 
miles,  and  has  a  circumference  of  34  miles. 

The  isle  was  discovered    by  Columbus,  and  named  from    its  d 

mountainous  appearance.     It  Was  settled  by  the  English  in  leS"       n  1664 
it  was  taken  by  the  French,  but  restored  at  the  peace  of  Bred     an  1  h 
ever  since  conti  led  under  the  British  flag.     Like  many  oih  f    1 

West  India  Islands  this  "  probably  of  volcanic  origin.  It  is  ve  j  u  d 
and  some  of  the  mounta  ns  are  inaccessible.  The  same  geologic  I  t  t 
mark  Montsprrat  as  are  found  in  the  neighboring  isles.  The  h  II  bud 
with  carbonate  ot  1  me  ir  n  pyrites,  and  aluminous  earth.  Th  1  n 
general  thin  gravelly  dry  1  ght,  and  thickly  covered  with  blocks  of  I  y  nd 
sand-stone,  except  in  the  vallies,  where  the  loamy  earth  is  depos  t  d  by  the 

The  coasts  are  generally  inaccessible ;  on  the  south  there  n  p- 
proach,  the  sea  for  a  mile  or  two  is  studded  with  rocks  and  shel  g  b  k 
of  cor^,  which  prohibit  even  the  approach  of  boats, 

pLYMODTH,  the  capital,  is  a  small,  hut  extremely  well-built  town  nd  th 
houses,  constructed  of  a  fine  gray  stone,  have  a  substantial  and  c  f  t  ble 
appearance. 

The  church  and  schools  are  supported  chiefly  by  the  government,  or  the 
mbodied  in  the  governmentof  Antigua,  but  the 
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islanders  enjoy  a  separate  Council  and  House  of  Assembly,  The  militia 
consists  of  J84  rank  and  file.  The  revenue  varies  from  ^5,000  to  ^6,000 
annually. 

The  principal  esportsfrom  Montserr at  consist  of  sugar  and  other  general 
produce.  The  imports  and  exports  may  be  stated  at  ^25,000  respectively, 
per  annum.  Cotton  has  been  lately  introduced,  and  is  now  being  cultivated 
with  success.  The  currency  of  the  island  Js.^lO=;  ^100  sterling.  There 
is  no  paper  money,  and  the  whole  circulating  medium  is  not  more  than 
.;^,000  sterling. 


ST.   CHRISTOPHER'S. 

St.  CiiaiSTOPHCR  a  or  St  Kitt  s  called  by  the  Caribs  lAcmuiga,  or 
fertile  isle,  is  m  kt  17°  18  N  and  long  62"=  40  W.  In  circumference 
it  is  72  miles  and  in  aiea  about  68  square  miles  being  shaped  somewhat 
like  Italy — as  an  outstretched  leg  This  singular-looking  but  beautiful 
island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493  and  received  the  name  of  the 
great  navigator  himself  The  island  was  at  that  time  densely  populated. 
In  1623  the  first  settlements  nere  formed  by  the  English,  and  in  1625  a 
colony  of  Frenchmen  landed  here  A  war  with  the  natives  ensuing,  these 
parties  united  for  the  time  and  succeeded  m  subduing  the  common  enemy. 
In  1627  the  Trench  and  English  agreed  to  partition  the  island.  The  island 
was  divided  into  upper  and  lower — the  former  and  most  extensive,  called 
Capis-terre,  belonging  to  the  French ;  and  the  lower,  called  Basse-terre, 
alone  inhabited  by  the  English.  The  Spaniards  in  1629  destroyed 
all  the  settlements,  but  such  was  the  immigration  to  the  West  Indies 
at  that  period,  that  the  next  year  saw  6,000  white  inhabitants  on  the 
island.  The  French  and  English  themselves  at  length  disagreed,  and  war 
breaking  out  between  the  two  nations,  many  severe  and  protracted  battles 
were  fought  by  the  colonists,  which  ended  in  the  subjugation  of  the  English. 
The  peace  of  Breda  restored  to  the  English  their  portion  of  the  island,  and 
peace  reigned  for  20  years.  In  1689  hostilities  recommenced,  and  the 
British  colonists  were  forced  into  the  sea,  their  property  falling  a  prey  to 
fire.  The  following  year  the  French  were  driven  from  the  island,  and  for 
many  years  the  whole  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  treaty 
of  Ryswick  restored  to  the  French  their  possessions,  which  they  retained 
until  1702,  when  the  island  was  captured,  and,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in 
1713,  entirely  ceded  to  the  British  Crown.  Most  of  the  French  moved  to 
San  Domingo.  After  this,  the  island  rapidly  prospered.  In  1782,  the 
French  squadron,  under  De  BouillS,  attacked  the  colony,  and  captured  it 
before  relief  could  be  afforded  by  the  British  navy.  The  treaty  of  1783 
gave  the  island  again  to  Great  Britain,  and  it  has  since  remained  a  colony 
of  that  nation. 

St.  Christopher's  is  an  irregular,  oblong  island: — through  its  middle 
runs  a  series  of  mountains  from  north  to  south,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  Mount  Misery,  3,700  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and,  though  evi- 
dently of  volcanic  origin,  clothed  with  the  finest  wood  and  pasture, 
almost  to  the  very  summit.  From  the  foot  of  the  hills  the  country  has 
a  uniform  sloping  direction,  stretching  from  a  centre  to  a  circumference 
bounded  by  a  coast  every  inch  of  which  is  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation. 
There  are  several  other  peaks  in  the  mountains,  varying  in  height  from 
200  to  800  feet.  There  are  but  four  streams  in  the  isiand.  In  the  iowland, 
springs  are  plentiful,  but  their  waters  are  unfit  for  drinking,  owing  to  strong 
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saline  impregnations ;  rain-water  is  that  commonly  made  use  of.  The  soil 
and  climate  ia  analogous  to  that  of  the  adjacent  islands ;  but  from  its  small- 
Dess  and  elevation  the  air  is  perfectly  dry  and  very  salubrious. 

The  commerce  of  this  island  is  not  large.  The  import  and  export  trade 
is  nearly  balanced,  amounting  each  to  about  £1GO,000  annually,  and  em- 
ploying, respectively,  about  300  vessels,  and  a  tonnage  of  135,000  tons. 
The  government  consists  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  Council,  and  House  of 
Assembly,  to  which  a  deputy  from  Anguilla  is  sent.  Education  and  reli- 
gion ate  generously  encouraged.  The  revenue  of  the  island  is  derived 
from  customs,  licenses,  &.C.,  as  in  other  colonies  The  expenses  of  gov- 
t  amount  to  some  ^6,000  annually. 


ANGUILLA. 

Anguilla,  or  Snake  Island,  is  situated  in  latitude  18°  north,  and  longi- 
tude 64''  west,  being  45  miles  north-west  of  St.  Kitts,  and  separated  only 
by  a  narrow  channel  from  St.  Martin's.  The  island  is  about  30  miles  long, 
and  scarcely  three  miles  broad. 

Anguilla  was  discovered  and  colonized  by  the  British,  in  1650,  and  has 
ever  since  remained  with  that  power,  subject,  howevev,  to  predatory  incur- 
sions of  the  French  and  pirates.  The  island  is  flat,  without  mountains  or 
rivers,  and  has  a  deep,  chalky  soil.  Nine-tenths  of  the  country  is  under 
cultivation.  In  the  centre  of  the  island  is  a  salt  lake,  yielding  annually 
3,000,000  bushels  of  salt,  the  chief  portion  of  which  is  exported  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  other  American  republics.  Sugar,  cotton,  maize  and  pro- 
visions, are  raised  in  abundance,  and  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared  by  the 
farmers.  The  climate  is  extremely  healthy,  and  the  people  strong  and  active. 
The  colonists  have  a  chief  or  head  magistrate,  who  ia  confirmed  in  his  office 
by  the  government  of  Antigua,  and  a  Deputy  is  sent  to  the  Assembly  at  St, 
Christopher's  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  people. 


TOUTOLA,    AND    THE   VIRGIN    ISLANDS. 

The  Virgin  Islands  were  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  1493,  and  named 
in  honor  of  the  11,000  virgins  in  the  Roman  ritual.  Excepting  Anegada, 
they  are  a  cluster  of  lofty  islands  and  rocks,  about  50  in  number,  to  the 
north-west  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  extending  about  94  leagues,  east  and 
west,  and  16  north  and  souih.  Tortola,  on  which  is  the  capital,  is  in  lati- 
tude 18°  20'  north,  and  longitude  64°  39'  west.  The  English,  Danes,  &c., 
divide  the  sovereignty  of  this  group.  The  English  islands  are  : — Tortola, 
Virgin  Gorda,  m  Penniston,  (sometimes  corrupted  into  Spanishtown.)  Jos 
Van  Dykes,  Guana  Isle,  Beef  and  Thatch  islands,  Anegada,  Nichar, 
Prickly-Pear,  Camanas,  Ginger,  Cooper's,  Salt,  St.  Peter's,  and  several 
other  smaller  islands 

The  Dutch  Buccaneera  weie  the  first  occupants  of  these  islands,  having 
settled  at  Tortola  in  1-648.  A  stronger  party  of  English  Buccaneers  expel- 
led them  in  1666,  and  they  were  shortly  afterwards  annexed  to  the  Leeward 
government. 

Throughout  they  are  rugged,  precipitous  and  rocky.  The  shores  are  in- 
dented with  bays,  harbors  and  creeks,  affording  good  shelter  to  shi[»ping. 
The  interior  is  still  unoccupied,  being  almost  inaccessible. 
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The  capital,  Toktola,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  the 
same  name,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  on  a  magnificent  harbor,  or  basin, 
and  forms  one  long  stretch,  curving  at  the  base  of  a  projecting  point  of 
land.  In  front  of  the  town  and  harbor  are  a  number  of  small  islets,  ex- 
tending far  to  the  southward,  and  forming  the  passage  called  Sir  Francis 
Drake's  Channel.  The  harbor  of  Tortola  is  15  miles  long,  and  33  in 
breadth,  perfectly  land-locked,  and  has  in  war  time  sheltered  400  vessels, 
waiting  for  convoy. 

Previous  to  1773,  the  government  of  these  islands  was  entrusted  to  a 
Deputy-Governor,  with  a  Council,  who  exercised  in  a  summary  manner  the 
executive  and  legislative  authority.  At  that  date  a  local  legislature,  similar 
to  that  of  the  other  islands,  was  conferred  on  them,  with  courts  of  justice. 
They  are  now  under  the  government  of  St.  Christopher's,  possessing  in 
Tortola,  however,  a  Council  and  Assembly  of  their  own.  The  militia  consists 
of  about  400  men,  of  all  grades.  The  revenue  and  commerce  of  these  islands 
are  insignificant. 

The  Virgin  Islands  are  celebrated  for  their  great  variety  of  fish,  which 
are  taken  in  vast  quantities  for  market.  In  Penniston  there  are  between 
30  and  40  mines,  which  have  been  opened,  20  of  which  are  at  present 
filled  up ;  the  mines  appear  to  be  principally  of  copper  and  black  lead, — 
some  gold  and  copper  have,  many  years  back,  been  taken  out.  They  are 
chiefly  situated  in  the  east  part  of  the  valleyj  at  a  place  called  Red-Point. 
None  have  even  been  disturbed  for  90  years,  except  occasionally  by  a  few 
persons,  who  may  have  gone  there  through  curiosity  to  see  them,  and  take  a 
little  of  the  ore.  The  lead  is  of  a  superior  quality.  There  is  an  arsenic  mine 
on  Collins'  Hill.  The  silver  mine  has  been  worked  until  stopped  by  govern- 
ment. Upon  the  top  of  Red-Point  Hill,  there  is  a  quantity  of  quartz,  and 
crystals  have  been  taken  from  this  mine.  No  one  alive  at  this  day  has 
been  able  to  state  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  procured  from  the  mines. 

The  area  of  the  several  Virgin  Isles,  in  acres,  is  as  follows : — Anegada, 
31,200;  Tortola,  13,300;  Penniston,  9,500;  Jos  Van  Dykes,  3,300; 
Peter's  Island,  1,890;  Beef  Island,  1,560;  Guana  Island,  1,120;  and  40 
other  islands,  with  ai'eas  varying  from  900  acres  to  five  acres  each,  compri- 
sing, in  the  whole,  58,649  acres.  Of  these  about  3,000  acres  are  planted 
with  canes;  1,000  with  cotton;  3S;500  in  pasture;  11,400  in  forest  and 
brushwood ;  and  of  barren  land,  7,257  acres.  The  quantity  of  stock  on 
the  lands  is  given  by  Martin,  as  follows : — horses,  240 ;  mules  and  asses, 
529;  horned  cattle,  2,597;  sheep,  11,442;  goats,  3,225;  pigs,  1,835; 
poultry,  44,050;  and  offish,  caught  within  the  year,  about  15,000,000  lbs., 
the  whole  yielding,  within  the  year,  property  to  the  amount  of  ,^100,000 
sterling.  The  total  value  of  property,  moveable  and  immoveable,  is  esti- 
mated at  i£l,OO0,000  sterling. 


THE    BAHAMA    ISLANDS. 

This  multitudinous  group  of  isles,  reefs,  and  keys,  termed  Lucayos,  from 
the  Spanish  words  Los  Cayos,  (anglice,  the  Keys,)  or  Bahamas,  extend  in 
a  crescent-like  form,  from  Mantilla  reef,  in  27°  SC  N.  latitude,  and  79° 
05'  W.  longitude,  to  Turk's  Island,  in  21°  23'  N.  latitude,  and  71°  55' 
W.  longitude,  a  distance  of  about  600  miles,  not  including  various  sand 
banks  and  coral  reefs,  stretching  to  a  great  extent  westward. 

San  Salvador,  Cat  Island  or  Guanahani,  one  of  this  group,  is 
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being  the  first  land  discovereci  by  Columbus.  This  interesting  event  occurred 
on  the  13th  October,  1492.  The  Bahajnas  were  then  densely  peopled  by  the 
Indian  race,  who  were  soon  shipped  off  by  the  Spaniards  to  iabor  in  the 
mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  In  1529,  New-Providence  was  colonized  by  the 
English,  who,  however,  were  dr  ff  by  th     Spaniards,  in  1641.     In 

1666,  the  English  again  settled  h  nd    h       lands  remained  in   their 

hands  until  1703,  H'hen  the  Fren  h  d  Sp  ds  again  espelled  them, 
destroying  their  plantations.     Th     B  1  am  w  became  the  rendezvous 

of  pirates,  whose  proceedings,  so    n  t        mmerce,  were  eventually 

suppressed  by  the  English,  and  th  m    1  d       d  to  obedience.     During 

the  American  war,  the  Bahamas  pi     d      d  by  a  squadron  from  Phila- 

delphia, under  Com.  Hopkins,  and  the  Governor  carried  off.  In  1781,  the 
Spaniards  took  possession  of  the  isles,  but  they  were  restored  to  the  British 
crown,  in  1783,  having,  however,  been  recaptured  for  England  by  the 
enterprising  Captain  Devaux,  of  South  Carolina.  The  Bahamas,  since  that 
period,  have  remained  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  Great  Britain. 

All  these  islands  are  little  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  are  evidently  tbe 
work  of  the  coral  insects,  whose  labors,  though  apparently  insignificant, 
have  furnished  so  many  beautiful  spots  fit  for  the  residence  of  civilized 
man.  Few  only  are  inhabited ;  some  present  to  the  eye  a  few  scattered 
plantations,  and  others  are  tenautless.  Generally  speaking  the  Bahamas  are 
low  and  fiat.  The  ocean,  close  to  the  isles,  is  almost  unfathomable.  Reefs 
of  rocks,  or  rather  walls  of  coral,  bound  them  after  the  manner  observable 
in  the  South  Sea  isles. 

New-Providence,  from  its  harbor  and  relative  situation  in  respect  to 
the  Florida  channel,  is  considered  the  most  important  of  the  group,  and  on 
it  is  situated  Nassau,  the  seat  of  government  for  the  whole,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  naval  and  military  cstablishiaents.  It  is  21  miles  from  east 
to  west,  and  seven  from  north  to  south,  mostly  flat  and  covered  with  exten- 
sive lagoons.  A  range  of  rocky  hills  inns  along  part  of  the  island  from  east 
to  west,  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  sea.  On  this  ridge  many  of  the 
buildings  of  Nassau  are  erected,  including  the  government-house,  and  at 
its  extremity  to  the  west  are  the  barracks  and  Fort  Charlotte.  Another 
ridge  called  the  Blue  Hills,  runs  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the 
former,  and  2^  miles  distant. 

The  principal  works  of  defence  in  the  Bahamas  are  at  Nassau,  and  have 
been  constructed  to  protect  the  harbor  and  town.  Fort  Charlotte  is  the 
main  work,  which,  with  its  several  outworks,  is  exceedingly  strong.  Fort 
Stanley  commands  the  western  entrance  to  the  harbor.  There  are  other 
forts  in  the  neighborhood,  both  on  the  main  land  and  on  islets  in  the  bay. 
Few  places,  indeed,  are  so  well  fortified  as  this  important  station. 

With  regard  to  the  other  islands,  we  can  do  little  more  than  specify  their 
names.  Hog  Island  is  little  more  than  a  reef  of  rocks,  which  forms 
part  of  the  N.  harbor  of  New  Providence.  Rose  Island,  to  tbe  N, 
point,  and  E.  of  New  Providence,  is  about  nine  miles  Jong  and  a  quarter 
broad.  It  affords  protection  to  "  Cochrane's  Anchorage."  Harbor  Island 
is  five  miles  long  and  two  broad,  lat.  25°  29'  N.,  long.  76<^  34'  W.,  very 
healthy,  and  a  favorite  resort  for  convalescents.  Turk's  Island,  lat.  21° 
33  N.,  long.  71<^  05'  W.',  principal  mart  for  salt-making,  peculiarly  healthy, 
and  a  point  of  military  importance  in  regard  to  St.  Domingo.  North  and 
South  BrniiNis.  These  isles  are  about  seven  miles  long,  in  lat.  25*^  40'  N. 
long.  79<3  18'  W.,  healthy,  weH-wooded  and  watered,  capacious  anchorage, 
and  in  the  event  of  a  war,  highly  important  for  the  protection  of  the  trade 
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of  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  to  ihe  E.  of  which  they  are  situate.  The  anchorage 
on  the  gulf  side  can  admit  any  class  of  shipping.  Those  not  mentioned 
above  are  in  chief — Andros,  long  (22  ieagucs)  and  irregnlar,  to  the  W.  of 
New-Providence  eight  leagues. — Between  them  a  tongue  of  ocean  water 
runs  in  S.  E.  as  far  as  lat.  23°  21',  called  the  Gulf  of  Providence  ;  access 
difficult  from  reefs.  Off  its  S.  E.  end  are  the  Esiubito  Santo  Isles.  The 
Berry  Islands,  an  irregular  group.  Several  small  harhors  formed  by  them 
where  refreshments  may  he  had.  The  S.  E.  of  these  islands  are  denomi- 
nated the  Frozen  Keys,  and  the  N,  the  Stirrup  Keys.  Off  the  northernmost 
of  the  latter  there  is  anchorage  on  the  bank,  in  lat.  25°  49'.  The  Great 
and  Little  Isaacs.  W.  S  N.,  48  miles  from  Litlle  Stirrup  Key,  is  the 
easternmost  of  three  small  keys  called  the  Little  Isaacs,  and  five  miles  fur- 
ther is  the  westernmost  key  of  the  same  name;  these  are  from  60  to  60  or 
70  feet  in  length  ;  the  middle  key  is  not  so  large.  These  keys  are  situated 
on  the  western  end  of  Gingerbread  Ground,  which  extends  five  leagues  E 
by  S.  from  the  weathernmost  rock,  or  Little  Isaac,  is  about  five  miles  wide 
near  the  east  end,  and  has  some  dangerous  sharp  rocks  upon  it,  with  only 
seven  to  nine  feet  of  water.  The  Nakanjos,  or  two  Orange  Keys,  lie  four 
miles  within  the  edge  of  the  bank,  in  lat.  24°  S5',  and  long.  79°  7'.  Elbu- 
THERA  extends  E.  nine  leagues,  S.  E.  four  leagues,  and  S.  |  E.  twelve 
leagues.  Guanahani,  or  Cat  Island,  N.  W.  eight  leagues  and  a  half  E.  J 
S.  from  Powel's  Point,  in  Eleuthera;  it  thence  extends  south-eastward  15 
leagues,  haviag  a  breadth  of  three  to  seven  miles.  Eleven  miles  south-east 
from  Cat  Island  is  Conception  Island,  of  about  seven  miles  in  length,  N.  E. 
and  S.  W.,  and  three  miles  in  breadth.  YiniiA  or  Long  Island,  17  leagues 
in  length  from  S.  E,  to  N.  W.  S.  by  W.,  17|  leagues  from  the  S.  point  of 
Long  Island,  is  Cayo  Vbrbe  or  Green  Key.  From  Cayo  Verde,  the  edge 
of  the  bank  forms  a  great  and  deep  bay  to  the  N.  W.,  in  the  S.  W.  part  of 
which  is  Cayo  de  Sal,  at  the  distance  of  ten  leagues  from  the  former.  Egg 
Island  is  small,  in  lat.  25°  31'.  There  are  many  smaller  keys  and  rocks 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

An  idea  of  the  number  and  extent  of  the  isles  will  be  conveyed  by  the 
following  statement' of  the  lands  in  the  Bahamas  from  an  official  return 
dated  in  1827. 

Gl-Mirf.        fo^'l.  Area. 

New  Providence,  Hog  Island,  Eobb  Island  andKeya ...33,531 31,000, ...61,^81 

Androa  IslaoiJs, Sheop,  Gress,  and  Green  Keys 35,380.. .475, 000, ,-500,380 

Berry  Islands,  BiminiB,  and  Chdn  of  Key 2,116 18,000 20,1  IS 

Grand  Bahama  and  its  Keys 6,019... 289,000... 233,019 

Gi-eat  and  Little  Abaco,  and  Cliain  of  Keys 24,715...a96,000„.320,715 

Harbor  I alanda ~-     1,000 1,0  0 

Blenthera.RoyfllandHgg  Island,  and  Keys 43,933..  .237.000..  .270,93a 

St.  Salvador,  Leeward,  and  Little  lele 50,868..  .190,000..  .240,868 

WatUiig's,  and  Windward  Little  Isles 18,015....  10,000.... 28,01 5 

Great  ^  Little  Bxuma 39.876 58,000 00,876 

Bum  Key 15,434 5,000....  90,434 

Bagged  Islands  and  Keys —    3,000 3,000 

Long  Island 67,260....  86,000,,,  153,3  60 

CroiAed  and  Aeklin's  Islands  and  Long  Keys 31,509..'.130,000..  .161,509 

Atwood  Keys —     18,000 13,000 

Mayagnana  and  French  Keys : —     .,-.60,000...,  60,000 

Great  and  Little  Henaogue 6,210. ,.351,000.  ,.357,910 

The  CalcoB  Islsjids 1 i. 37 ,831,, .171,000., ,208,881 

Tnrk's  Island ~     9,000 9,000 

KeysalandAnguilla,  &c —    10,000 10,000 

Total  acres 395, 48  6. 2, 43 1,0  00.. 2.826,4  88 
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The  Bahamas  are  formed  of  calcareous  rocks,  which  are  composed  of 
corals,  shells,  madrepores,  aod  various  marine  deposits  hardened  into  solid 
masses  in  the  revolution  of  ages.  The  deposits  appear  to  have  been  thrown 
lip  in  legalar  strata,  at  various  peiiodsj  and  their  upper  surface  deeply 
honey-combed,  bears  evident  marks  of  having  been  long  covered  by  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  No  primitive  formation  has  been  found,  and  the 
bases  of  the  islands  are  evidently  coral  reefs,  originating  with  the  Moluscffl, 
which,  unpossessed  of  locomotive  powers,  have  organic  fuDOtions  destined 
for  the  secretion  of  the  lime  required  for  their  calcareous  coverings.  Marl 
is  formed  on  many  of  the  out  islands,  and  here  and  there  strata  of  argilla- 
ceous earth  may  be  met  with.  Meteoric  stones  have  been  discovered  rudely 
sculptured  with  human  features  by  the  aborigines ;  but  whether  found  ou 
the  islands  or  brought  thither,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  and  at  Turk's  Island 
a  great  number  of  calcareous  balls  have  been  found,  all  bearing  an  indent- 
ation, as  though  they  had  been  suspended  to  a  pedicle.  Their  origin  or 
nature  is  equally  unknown.  -In  confirmation  of  the  idea  that  these  islands 
have  been  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  on  pillars  of  coral,  after  the 
manner  of  the  eastern  and  southern  hemisphere,  it  may  be  stated,  many  of 
their  salt  water  lakes  and  ponds  communicate  with  the  ocean,  as  shown  by 
their  sea  fish.  Some  of  them  are  so  deep  as  not  to  allow  soundings ;  and 
the  water  in  them  rises  and  falls  with  the  tides  on  the  coast. 

Situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  placed  by  geographical 
position  without  the  tropics,  removed  from  the  excessive  heat  of  a  vertical 
sun,  and  the  intense  cold  of  a  northern  winter,  the  Bahamas  enjoy  a  climate 
mild,  equable  and  delightful.  To  the  islands  within  the  torrid  zone  they 
are  nearly  altin — in  the  little  variety  of  season,  the  natural  productions  of 
the  earth,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people;  but  the  decided 
difference  in  the  mean  annual  tempera'ture,  and  the  more  robust  and  healthy 
appearance  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  gives  to  the  Bahamas  all  the 
appearance  of  a  country  situated  in  a  more  temperate  latitude.  The  sum- 
mer and  winter  {hot  and  cold,)  wet  aud  dry  seasons,  are  well  marked ;  the 
cold  season  lasts  from  November  to  May,  during  which  period  the  sky  is 
remarkably  clear  and  serene,  the  mercury  at  noon,  Fahr.,  occasionally  below 
60^^,  seldom  beyond  70'^  or  75°,  while  a  refreshing  north  breeze  tempers 
the  mid-day  heat,  and  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  coo!  and  invigorating. 
Prom  May  to  November  the  heat  increases  and  decreases  as  the  sun  ad- 
vances and  retires  from  its  great  northern  declination.  The  thermometer 
rancres  from  75*=  to85°  Fahr.,  rarely  higher  :  a  fine  breeze  f  q  tly  bl  w 
from  the  east,  with  cooling  showers  of  rain,  before  the  sum  soist  nd 
towards  the  autumnal  equinox.  The  mornings  then  have  a  p  1  f  h 
ness,  and  the  evenings  a  softness  and  beauty  unknown  to  c  Id 
From  the  flatness  of  the  isles,  the  full  benefit  of  the  sea  b  f  I 

throughout  every  part  of  each  island. 

European  and  tropical  vegetables  and  fruits. thrive  and  b     d  n 

beef  mutton  and  poultry  good  and  plentiful ;  the  shores  abound  with  fish, 
and  there  is  turtle  enough  among  the  Bahamas  to  supply  all  Europe ;  almost 
every  island  has  pretty  good  water;  ambergris  is  occasionally  found;  cotton 
was  formerly  an  abundant  article  of  exportation,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
spot  in  any  of  the  islands  that  is  not  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 

Ship  timber,  of  a  most  excellent  quality,  is  abundant  on  many  of  the  Bahama 
Islands;  logwood,  brazilletto,  fustic,  green  ebony  and  satin  wood  are  pro- 
duced in  considerable  quantities  for  building  or  planking  vessels  ;  the  cedar, 
Uorseflesli,  madeira,  mastic,  and  other  durable  woods,  in  great  plenty,  and 
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there  ia  an  inexhaustible  anpply  of  very  superior  firewood  ;  sponges  of  good 
quality  abound  on  the  island  shores,  and  the  water  from  the  wella  at  New 
Providence  has  the  desirable  quality  of  keeping  good  at  sea  for  any  length 
of  time. 

As  in  the  other  West  India  possessions,  the  government  of  the  Bahamas 
is  modelled  after  that  of  England  :  viz,  a  House  of  Assembly  or  Commons, 
consisting  of  30  members,  returned  from  the  several  islands  ;  an  Executive 
and  Legislative  Council  of  12  members,  approved  by  the  Crown,  and  a  Gov- 
ernor, who  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  and  has  the  power  of  sum- 
moning or  dissolving  the  legislative  body,  and  of  putting  a  negative  on  its 
proceedings.  The  electors  are  free  white  persons  of  21  years  of  age,  who 
have  resided  12  months  within  the  government,  for  six  of  which  they  must 
have  been  householders  or  freeholders,  or  in  default  of  that  have  paid  duties 
to  the  amount  of  ^50.  To  become  a  representative,  the  person  must  own 
200  acres  of  cultivated  land,  or  property  to  the  value  of  ,;f2,000  currency. 

There  are  several  courts  at  law,  such  as  the  Supreme  Court,  which  holds 
its  sessions  in  terms  of  three  weeks,  with  the  powers  of  the  common  law 
courts  of  Westminster,  and  its  practice  modelled  on  that  of  the  King's 
Bench,  the  Courts  of  Chancery,  Error,  Vice  Admiralty,  &.c. 

Nassau,  in  New  Providence,  as  before  observed,  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  the  centre  of  commerce.  It  possesses  a  fine  harbor,  nearly  land- 
locked, and  on  the  south  side  of  which  the  capital  extends  over  a  rather  steep 
acclivity  to  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  the  west  of  which  is  crowned  by  a  fortress 
of  considerable  strength,  where  the  garrison  is  kept.  The  island  is  divided 
into  parishes,  each  of  which  has  its  church,  clergy,  and  school,  liberally 
provided  for.  The  streets  are.regularly  laid  out,  the  public  buildings  good, 
and  activity  and  cleanliness  immediately  attracts  the  eye  of  a  stranger. 

Salt  is  manufactured  on  Exuma  island  in  a  pond  of  223  acres ;  in  Rugged 
Island  in  a  pond  of  42  acres ;  in  Turk's  Island  in  a  pond  of  130  acres  ;  on 
Gunn's  Key,  and  in  a  pond  of  212  acres  on  Long  Key  ;  on  Ram  Key,  in  a 
pond  of 650  acres;  and  in  several  ponds  on  Long  Island,  extent  together, 
308  acres.     There  are  no  mines  in  this  colony. 

On  the  island  of  New  Providence  are  several  private  quarries  of  porous 
limestone,  used  in  building  houses,  &c.,  and  also  for  dripstones.  It  is  in 
great  abundance  throughout  the  colony.  Smacks  and  boats  ate  employed 
in  fishing,  varying  in  size  from  12  feet  to  20  tons.  Fish  and  turtle  are 
worth,  on  an  average,  about  3J  pence  per  lb.  There  are  a  great  abundance 
and  variety  of  fish  within  the  Bahamas  Islands ;  there  are  no  established 
fisheries,  properly  so  called  ;  many  persons,  however,  get  their  livelihood  by 
fishing  and  turtling  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  obtaining  sponge  on  the 
Bahama  Banks. 


THE  SWEDISH  WEST  IMDIE8. 

The  only  colony  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Sweden  in  the  West  Indies  is 
ST,    BARTHOLOMEW'S, 
a  small  island  about  12  miles  south-east  of  St.  Martin's,  the  area  of  which 
is  estimated  at  25  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  15,000. 

This  island  is  mountainous  and  dangerous  in  approach,  being  beset  with 
rocks  and  shoals.     There  is  neither  lake  nor  spring  within  its  bounds ;  the 
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inhabitants  depend  on  the  clouds  for  water,  and  when  that  fails,  they  pro- 
cure it  from  the  adjacent  islands.  It  produces  sugar,  cotton,  cocoa,  tobacco 
and  manioc ;  also  iron-wood  and  Hgnumvit®,  A  peculiar  species  of  lime- 
stone, with  which  several  of  the  islands  are  supplied,  is  found  here,  and 
forms  an  article  of  export. 

Le  Carenagg  is  tlie  only  accessible  port.  It  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island,  and  is  safe  and  commodious.  Contiguous  to  this  harbor  stands 
GusTAViA,  the  chief  and  only  town.  It  is  inhabited  by  Swedes,  English, 
French,  Danes,  Americans,  and  Jews.'  The  planters  are  chiefly  of  French 
origin,  and  about  one-third  the  total  population  is  composed  of  Irish  Roman 
Catholics,  who  settled  here  in  1666. 

St  Bartholomew's  was  colonized  in  I64S  by  the  French,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Po  ncy  the  governor  of  St  Christ  pher  s  The  English  attacked 
It  di  d  plundered  the  settlements  in  lb89  Irom  which  period  to  1697  it 
renaned  m  their  hands  and  was  then  reatoced  to  France.  Under  this 
go  ern  nent  the  island  made  little  advance  in  prosperity  and  for  a  long  time 
was  nore  a  resort  for  outlaws  than  a  regular  colony  In  1785,  France 
ceded  It  to  S  ve  len  in  whose  posses?i  m  it  stdl  remains  and  under  whose 
go  ernment  it  has  increased  considerably  in  popuHtion  and  commercial 
importance  In  IS48  slavery  was  abolished  We  have  no  statistics  of  its 
'■Olid  tion 


THE  SPANISH  WEST  INDIES. 

The  colonies  of  Spain,  once  stretching  over  more  than  one-half  the  New 
World,  are  now  confined  to  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  a  few 
islets  on  the  east  of  the  latter.  Her  footing  on  the  continent  yielded  to  the 
force  of  revolution.  These  islands,  however,  are  among  the  most  fertile  and 
valuable  in  the  world,  yielding  large  revenues  to  the  mother  country ;  and, 
togetiier  with  the  commercial  advantages  they  afford  to  Spain,  compensating 
in  some  degree  for  the  loss  of  her  former  dominions. 

CUBA. 

Tins  island,  the  largest,  most  flom'ishing,  and  important  of  the  Antilles, 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  the  28th  October,  1493,  and  was  first  fcalled 
Juaniia,  in  honor  of  Prince  Juan,  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  afterwards 
Ferdinandina,  in  memory  of  the  king;  then  successively  Santiago  and  Ave 
Maria,  in  deference  to  the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  and  the  virgin;  and  by 
Spanish  geographers  La  Lengua  de  fajaro,  as  being  descriptive  of  its 
form.  The  aboriginal  name  of  "  Cuba,"  however,  by  which  it  is  generally 
known,  has  survived  all  efforts  to  supersede  it  by  substitution. 

Cuba  is  a  long  and  narrow  island,  and  in  figure  represents  a  crescent, 
having  its  convex  to  the  north.  Its  western  portion  commands  the  entrance 
to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  dividing  it  midway  between  the  peninsulas  of  Florida 
and  Yucatan,  In  a  military  point  of  view  it  is  the  key  to  that  important 
sea,  and  as  such,  in  the  possession  of  a  large  maritime  power,  might  exert 
ail  all-powerful  influence  over  the  commerce  of  one-third  of  America.  The 
distance  from  Cape  Antonio,  the  most  westerly  portion  of  the  island,  (lat. 
21°  54'  N.  and  long.  84°  57'  15"  W.)  to  the  nearest  point  of  Yucatan,  is 
125  miles,  and  the  distance  from  Point  Icacos,  the  most    northerly  point. 
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(lat.  23<'  10'  N.,  long.  8|0  11'  45"  W.,)  to  Cape  Sable,  the  moat  southerly 
point  of  Florida,  is  about  130  miles.  Point  Maysi,  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Cuba,  (lat.  20°  1&  40"  N.,  and  long.  74o  7'  33"  W.,)  is  49  miles  from  Cape 
San  Nicolas  Mole,  in  Hayli;  and  Cabo  de  Cruz,  the  most  southerly  point  of 
Cuba,  is  about  95  miles  north  of  the  most  northerly  point  of  Jamaica  The 
greatest  length  of  the  island,  folloH  mg  the  curve,  is  about  SOO  miles ;  the 
breadth  varies  from  ISO  to  2o  miles,  averigmg  about  bO  miles  The 
noasts  are  much  indented,  and  lined  with  numberless  small  islands,  cayos, 
and  reefs.  The  estimates  of  its  area  have  on  this  account  differed  consid- 
erably, but  iaojudnig  its  principil  dependencies  it  nas  calculated  by  Don 
Felipe  Bauza  it  J615  square  leagues  of  20  to  the  degree  equal  to  about 
43,380  square  miles  — {Humboldt,  Cssaj  swr  I  Lie  de  Cuba  ) 

The  physical  conformation  and  productions  of  the  island  are  second  only 
in  importance  to  its  geographical  position.  Mountain  chains  traverse  the 
whole  length  of  the  islands,  giving  off  lateral  ridges  on  both  sides,  with  ex- 
tensive intervening  valliee,  well  watered  by  numberless  line  streams,  and 
fertile  beyond  exaggeration.  Savannas  and  plains  stretch  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea,  and  present  a  scene  of  cultivated  fields  clothed  in  perennial 
verdure,  and  producing  all  the  staples  and  fruits  of  tropical  countries. 
During  the  whole  year  vegetation  is  strong,  and  no  season  is  without  its 
peculiar  fruits.  So  prolific  indeed  is  the  soil,  that  two,  and  sometimes  three 
crops  of  grain  are  produced  annually.  The  mountains  are  rich  in  minerals, 
particularly  copper,  iron,  and  natural  magnet ;  and  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
bate  been  worked  since  the  hrst  period  of  its  occupation.  The  copper  of 
Cuba  IS  very  pure,  and  excellent  in  quality  Coalmines  have  likewise  been 
opened,  but  it  doe=  not  appear  that  they  liave  been  worked  to  any  great  ex- 
tent Marble  ot  various  kinds  is  met  with,  but  from  the  rugged  nature  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  dense  foiests  which  everywhere  loom  amid  the 
clouds,  the  geologicil  structure  of  the  island  has  not  been  well  ascertained. 
There  are  seieial  salt  lakes  m  the  interior,  abounding  in  excellent  fish, 
and  mineral  hprmgs,  impregnated  with  iron  and  iodine  gush  from  the  crev- 
ices, and  up-^prin|T  from  their  sources  in  the  hills.  The  scenery  of  the 
island  IS  magnificent ,  fiom  the  elevations,  the  v,  ide  ocean,  the  multitude  of 
islets  embosomed  on  its  surface,  and  the  far  distant  shores  of  the  adjacent 
continent,  and  large  islands,  and  the  shipping  of  all  nations  wending  their 
pathless  way  through  the  waters,  unfold  to  the  eye  such  a  scene  as  the 
imsgination  dares  not  to  conceive.  Majesty,  beauty  and  wealth  are  before 
the  spectator,  and  the  effect  is  truly  sublime.  In  lie  plains  the  scenery  is 
changed,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  mountains  is  merged  into  the  pastoral 
quietude  of  rural  life,  indicated  by  the  teeming  abundance  which  everywhere 
crowns  the  toil  of  the  husbandman.  Here  wide  plantations  of  sugar-cane 
— cotton — tobacco — and  all  the  vigorous  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  is  seen 
to  perfection,  and  vast  herds  of  cattle  roaming  peacefully  through  the  flow- 
ery savannas  give  token  of  the  wealth  and  ease  in  which  the  people  of  this 
fine  island  pass  their  careless  life 

Of  the  islands  dependent  on  Cuba,  the  Isla  de  Pirns  is  the  largest,  and 
most  worthy  ol  especial  notice  It  lies  off  the  south  coast,  near  the  west 
end  of  the  island,  being  separated  by  a  channel  about20  miles  broad.  The 
island  itself  is  about  70  miles  in  circumference,  mountainous,  and  covered 
with  tall  pines,  from  which  it  has  its  name.  It  is  considered  as  an  integral 
portion  of  Cuba,  and  its  commerce,  &c.,  is  included  in  the  statistics  of 
that  island  Formerly  the  resort  of  pirates,  whose  enormities  were  so 
dreaded  by  the  West  Indian,  it  is  now  the  peaceful  abode  of  a  few  fisber- 
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men,  who  employ  themselyes  in  the  surrounding  waters,  and  carry  their 
productions  to  the  marliets  of  Cuba.  Agriculture  is  little  attended  to,  and 
(he  plantations  are  generally  smali.  A  view  of  any  good  map  will  show  the 
position  and  names  of  the  other  islands  which  lie  off  the  coast. 

The  progress  of  Cuba  in  population  has  been  rapid.  There  have  been 
but  fire  or  six  censuses  taken,  the  dates  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  an- 
nexed table.  It  will  be  observed,  that  an  unusual  increase  occurs  from  1827 
to  1841,  andfromthatperiodtol847adecreaseof  nearly  100,000.  There  is 
something  wrong  here,  seeing  that  no  adequate  cause  has  operated  to  produce 
the  increase  from  1S27  to  1841,  nor  yet  to  impede  the  usual  increase  from 
1841  to  1847.  The  deficit  in  1847  occurs  among  the  blacks  alone,  and  exhi- 
bits a  decrease  of  about  25  pet  cent.,  a  circumstance  very  improbable  to  occur 
without  domestic  war  or  pestilence.    The  official  results,  however,  are  below. 


VFTiites 

96,440-. 

..311,031... 

...4lB,aDl... 

...436,624... 
.  .1,007,634 

...425,7?'0 

Slaves 

Total 

44,333... 

171,620. .. 

.  -386,94a... 
:.704,4S7... 

...323.759 
903,762 

Censuses  were  also  taken  in  1791  and  1817,  which  exhibited  aggregates, 
respectively,  of  272,140  and  551,998.  The  following  exhibits  the  move- 
ments in  the  enumerations,  from  period  to  period  : 


1775 171,620 

17B1 272.140. .in  16  years  (mwsase  100.520 58.5=3.6  per  s 


..5S  1.998 

IB27 704.487  "   10  "           "         152,489 27.4=2.7 

1841 1,007,624  "    14  "           "         303,137 43.0=3.0         ■' 

1817 908,762  "     6  "     decreme    98,862 10.8=1.8         " 

The  proportion  of  sexes  in  the  several  races  is  thus — among  the  Europeans 
the  males  preponderate,  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  7,  and  among  the  slaves,  as  9 
to  5.  Among  the  mulattoes  and  free  negroes,  the  females  exceed  the 
males,  respectively,  in  the  ratio  of  15  to  14,  and  12  to  11.  These  figures 
indicate,  in  a  great  measure,  tbe  social  position  of  each  class,  and  in  the 
results  shown  the  philosopher  may  find  much  matter  for  inquiry.  The 
wide  difference  between  the  ratios  of  sexes  among  the  free  and  enslaved 
cannot  be  attributed  to  natural  causes,  but  must  result  from  direct  murder 
or  criminal  neglect,  during  the  infancy  of  the  female,  or  both. 

The  people  are  universally  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  whole  island  bears 
the  impress  of  priestly  supremacy.  Churches,  chapels,  convents,  &,c.,  are 
established  in  all  parts,  and  the  cross  is  erected  on  mountain  and  plain. 
But  while  religion  inundates  the  land  with  its  sophistries  and  external 
pomp,  the  minds  of  the  people  are  left  in  mora)  darkness ;  and  superstition 
and  ignorance  reign  supreme.  There  are,  indeed,  some  200  or  300  schools 
on  the  island,  some  private  and  others  gratuitous ;  but  all  are  under  the 
charge  of  priests,  whose  object  seems  anything  but  an  enlightenment  of  the 
mind.  In  die  higher  schools  the  classics  and  mathematics  are  taught;  but 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce  life  to  an  abstraction  rather  than  a  reality ; 
and  the  number  receiving  even  this  education  is  insignificant  in  respect  of 
the  population.  No  slave,  dther  negro  or  colored,  is  admitted  or  admissibk 
into  any  scJtools  of  the  island 
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The  industry  of  the  people  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  production 
of  the  great  agricultural  staples.  The  manufactures  are  almost  limited  to 
the  Riakiog  of  sugar,  molasses  and  .rum ;  and  there  has  lately  been  eetab- 
liahed  a  paper-mill  at  Puentes  Grandes.  The  manufacture  of  segars,  the 
bleaching  of  wax,  &.c.,  compleies  the  list  of  what  may  be  mentioned  in 

The  commerce  of  Cuba  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  European  merchants. 
The  principal  articles  of  eitport  are  sugar,  cnflee,  rum,  moiasses,  wax,  to- 
bacco and  segars,  with  some  honey,  hides,  cotton,  and  a  variety  of  fruits. 
The  imports  consist  of  manufactured  articles,  chiefly  from  England  and 
the  United  States,  with  corn  and  salted  provisions,  and  gold,  cochineal  and 
indigo,  from  South  America — all  which,  however,  are  transhipped  to  foreign 
countries.  The  exports  of  Cuba  amount,  annually,  to  about  $20,000,000, 
and  the  imports  to  about  $2,000,000  or  $3,000,000  more.  The  commerce 
carried  on  between  the  United  Stales  and  Cuba,  in  184&~'7  is  exhibited 
in  the  following  table  ; 

Value.  Ifimhcr.  Tiraiuige 

Exports  from  the  Unitea  States $(5,005,617 1,516 262,008  ' 

liiipoits  into  the  Oiiited  States 12,3a4,3ST 1,465 244,014 

This  exhibits  the  trade  of  the  United  States  in  s.  very  prosperous  con- 
dition. This  preponderance  is  ascribable  principally,  perhaps,  to  the  prox- 
imity of  the  two  nations,  and  the  superior  facilities  of  supplying  the  planters 
with  provisions  and  timber  ;  but  it  is  no  doubt  owing,  also,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  to  the  United  States  being  the  principal  market  for  the  sugar,  coffee, 
and  other  staple  productions  of  Cuba,  the  markets  of  England  being 
reached  chiefly  through  the  United  States.  Slaves,  a  most  important  article 
of  import,  are  not  mentioned  in  the  commercial  statistics  of  Cuba.  The 
number  annually  introduced  is  large,  and  has  been  estimated  at  from  2,000 
to  4,000,  the  smaller  number  being  more  probably  the  truth.  Mr.  Turn- 
bull,  who  visited  Cuba  in  ie38-'9,  estimates  the  annual  average  at  2,300. 
The  revenue  derived  from  commerce  varies  from  $8,000,000  to  $9,000,000 
a  year,  There  is  no  paper  money  in  Cuba.  The  ports  of  the  island, 
licensed  for  foreign  trade,  are  Havanna,  Santiago,  Puerto-Principe,  Matan- 
zas,  Trinidad,  Bar ai:oa,  Gibara,  Cienfuegos,  and  Manzanilla. 

The  means  of  internal  communication  are  comparatively  imperfect. 
The  common  roads  are  badly  constructed,  and  in  the  rainy  season  are  im- 
passable for  wheels.  This  evil  is,  however,  reduced  in  consequence  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  island,  and  the  nearness  of  all  parts  to  the  sea-coast. 
The  principal  ports  and  towns  are  united  by  rail-roads,  and  as  far  as  they 
alone  are  concerned,  little  further  is  required.  These  will  eventually  be 
extended  to  the  principal  agricultural  centres,  and  the  facilities  they  will 
afford  will  greatly  promote  the  interests,  both  of  the  planter  and  merchant. 
In  the  present  state  of  matters,  a  large  number  of  coasters  are  necessary  to 
collect  the  produce  of  distant  parts  into  the  ports,  and  of  late  a  number  erf 
steamboats  have  engaged  in  this  lucrative  business 

As  respects  the  civil  government,  Cuba  is  divided  into  two  provinces, 
viz ;  eastern  and  western  ;  Havanna  being  the  capital  of  the  one,  and  San- 
tiago of  the  other.  The  Captain-General,  governor,  or  supreme  military 
chief  of  the  island,  is  at  the  same  time  civil  governor  of  the  western  pro- 
vince, but  except  in  military  matters,  the  governor  of  the  eastern  province 
is  perfectly  independent  of  the  C.iptain-General,  and  responsible  only  to 
the  Court  at  Madrid.     The  island  is  also  divided  into  three  military  di 
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L,  central,  and  eastern ;  tbe  chiefs  of  which  are,  of  course, 
BubordinFite  to  (he  Captain-General.  The  royaS  court  (Real  Audiencia)  of 
Puerto  Principe,  of  which  the  Captain-General  is  eK-officto  president,  has 
the  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  and  criminal  affairs.  In  the  principal 
cities  there  are  "  Ayuntamientos,"  and  in  the  rural  districts  "  Jueces  Pe- 
daneos,"  who  combine  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions  with  those  of  police 
commissioners,  &c. 

It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  political  importance  of  Cuba.  Her  size, 
geographical  position,  and  the  situation,  great  strength,  and  admirable  har- 
bor of  Havanna,  render  her,  as  it  were,  the  mistress  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  her  possession,  and  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment to  which  she  is  subject,  should  be  objects  of  intense  interest  to  the 
United  States,  and  also  to  Great  Britain  and  other  commercial  nations.  On 
the  whole  it  would  seem  to  be  for  the  common  advantage  of  the  commercial 
world  that  Cuba  should  continue  as  at  present,  dependent  upon  Spain,  or 
that  she  should  become  independent.  So  long  as  she  remains  Under  Spain, 
there  is  but  little  risk  of  her  natural  capabilities  being  turned  to  the  preju- 
dice either  of  general  commerce,  or  of  that  of  any  particular  state.  The  real 
crests  of  no  country  require  the  sovereignty  of  this  island.  It  is  now  in 
t  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  third-rate 
e  power,  which  precludes  the  idea  of  its  becoming  an  oppression  to 
ce,  or  from  being  converted  into  a  strong  military  position.  Falling 
into  the  hands  either  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  great  European 
powers,  dangers  of  no  common  occurrence  might  arise,  not  only  to  other 
portions  of  the  world,  but  as  referring  to  the  internal  peace  of  the  possessory 
nation.  Should  the  United  States  attempt  to  annex  Cuba,  the  jealousy  of 
Europe  would  become  awakened,  and  perhaps  negative  any  bargain  that 
might  be  made ;  and  in  this  a  strong  party  in  the  United  States  would  ac- 
quiesce on  account  of  the  existence  of  slavery,  as  wetl  as  from  opposition  to 
the  acquisition  of  more  territory.  England,  as  its  master,  would  emanci- 
pate the  slaves,  and  thus  destroy  the  productive  value  of  the  island  ;  but  by 
such  a  course  the  commerce  of  the  whole  West  Indies  would  reap  essential 
benefit,  and  the  present  ruinous  competition  between  free  and  slave  labor 
be^annihilated  ;  but  should  England  seize  or  purchase  the  island,  the  United 
States  would  interfere,  as  of  right,  and  protest  against  British  occupancy. 
It  would  be  dangerous  in  any  way  to  alter  its  present  condition — a  condition 
which  guarantees  to  the  world  its  inoffensive  existence,  Spain  may  not 
have  the  power  to  protect  it  in  case  of  war — but  even  then,  would  any  of 
the  great  powers  attack  it'? — if  so,  it  would  find  security  in  the  protection 
of  every  other  power.  Its  destiny,  however,  is  not  to  remain  in  its  present 
position — it  must  eventually  part  from  Spain  ;  but  before  the  period  of  its 
disruption  arrives,  its  social  condition  must  be  essentially  changed,  and  the 
relative  position  of  other  nations  have  undergone  modification.  The  fre- 
quent reports  of  negociations  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  or 
Spain  and  England,  for  the  purchase  of  Cuba,  are,  to  say  the  least,  of  prob- 
lematical origin ;  and  seeing  that  no  party  could  be  benefited  by  any  change 
in  its  commercial  regulations,  it  is  idle  to  conjecture  that  any  nation  will 
attempt  to  acquire  that  which,  without  any  adequate  benefit,  must  disturb 
the  commercial  economy  of  the  whole  world.  Each  may  wish  to  possess 
the  island,  but  each  will  oppose  its  acquisition  by  any  but  itself. 

Havanna  (Habana  Harbor'),  the  capital,  is  a  large  and  flourishing 
commercial  city,  and  perbaps,  next  to  New-York  and  New-Orleans,  the 
greatest  emporium  in  the  Western  World.     It  stands  on  the  north-west  of  the 
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island,  and  on  the  west  side  of  one  of  the  most  perfect  harbors  in  the  world. 
The  population  amounts  to  about  100,000,  made  up  of  about  45,000  Euro- 
peans and  their  descendants,  25,000  free  niulattoes  and  blacks,  and  about  an 
equal  number  of  slaves.  There  is  always  a  large  floating  population  here, 
especially  in  the  winter  season.  Previous  to  the  relaxation  of  the  commer- 
cial system  of  Spain,  Havanna  engrossed  almost  all  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  isJand,  and  increased  rapidly  in  population  and  wealth  under  snch 
favorable  auspices  ;  Dor  did  it  decline  when  Matanzas  and  other  ports  were 
tlirown  open,  the  increased  trade  of  the  island  consequent  on  the  change, 
being  suiScient  to  maintain  all  on  a  liberal  footing.  The  commerce  pf 
Havanna  indeed  has  since  greatly  increased,  and  this  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
freedom  it  now  enjoys.  Havanna  is  renowned  for  its  harbor.  The  entrance 
is  narrow  but  deep,  without  bar  or  obstruction  of  any  kind,  and  expands 
into  a  magnificent  bay.  Vessels  of  the  largest  dimensions  safely  ride  on  its 
waters,  and  approach  its  quays.  The  city  lies  at  the  entrance  and  on  the 
west  side  of  the  hay ;  its  suburb,  Regia,  is  on  the  opposite  side.  The  Moro 
and  Punta  are  two  forls  at  the  entrance — the  Punta  on  the  east,  and  the 
Moro  on  the  west  side  ;  and  the  city  is  otherwise  strongly  defended,  and  for- 
tifications have  been  erected  on  all  tbe  commanding  heights  in  the  vicinity. 
The  city  proper,  which  stands  on  level  ground,  is  about  2,100  yards  in 
length,  and  1,200  broad.  It  is  separated  by  a  ditch  and  glacis  from  its 
suburbs,  Salud,  Guadalupe,  Jesus-Maria,  Cerro  and  Horeon.  The  streets 
of  the  city  proper  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  ili-regulaied,  but  in  the  suburbs, 
especially  Salud,  they  are  wide  and  handsome.  The  houses  within  the 
walls  are  of  stone  ;  without,  of  various  materials.  The  public  edifices,  such 
as  the  cathedral,  government-house,  admiralty,  arsenal,  general  post-office, 
and  royal  tobacco-factory,  are  less  remarkable  for  splendor  than  for  solidity 
of  construction.  Besides  the  cathedral,  which  contains  the  ashes  of  Co- 
lumbus, removed  thither  from  San  Domingo,  in  1796,  there  are  nine  or  ten 
parish  churches,  six  others  connected  with  hospitals  and  military  orders, 
five  chapels  or  hermitages,  eleven  convents,  a  university,  two  colleges,  a 
botanic  garden,  anatomical  milseum  and  lecture  rooms,  an  academy  of 
painting,  a  school  of  navigation,  and  above  70  ordinary  schools  for  both 
sexes.  The  charitable  institutions  consist  of  the  "  Casa  Real  de  Benefici- 
eneia,"  a  penitentiary  or  Magdalen  asylum,  a  foundling  asylum,  and  seven 
hospitals,  one  of  which  comprises  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  Casa  Real  has 
also  within  its  walls  two  other  lunatic  asylums,  a  hospital  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  boys'  and  girls'  schools,  &c.  This  institution  is  munificently  en- 
dowed with  real  estate,  and  various  taxes  imptsed  on  institutions  of  pleas- 
ure, &.C,  There  are  three  theatres,  an  amphitheatre  for  bull-fights,  and  sev- 
eral haodsome  public  promenades.  The  arsenal  and  dockyard  are  at  the 
south  end  of  the  city.  In  the  latter  large  numbers  of  ships  of  the  line, 
steamers,  &,c.,  have  been  built.  It  is  perhaps  equal  in  capacity  to  the 
most  celebrated  dock-yards  in  the  world. 

At  the  village  of  Casa  Blanca,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor,  there 
are  also  some  wharves  and  ship-yards,  at  which  vessels  of  all  sizes  may  be 
laid  up,  fitted  out,  and  repaired.  This  village  is  notorious  as  the  resort  of 
the  slavers  frequenting  the  harbor. 

The  commerce  of  Havanna  is  immense,  and  the  articles  exported  of  the 
most  valuable  description,  being  as  well  foreign  is  domestic.  The  amount 
of  sugar  alone,  exported  during  the  year,  *  aries  from  300,000  to  400,000 
boxes  of  400  lbs.  each,  and  more  than  one  million  arrobas  (25J  lbs.)  of 
coffee  are  despatched  hence  annually.     The  markets  of  the  city  are  well 
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turnished  and  tlie  con  u  pt  o  1  co  nlry  produce  is  immense^  more  than 
>000  beasts  be  ng  coi  tantly  eijloyed  in  bringing  it  up,  besides  that 
brought  by  viy  of  ra  Iroad  aid  other  conveyances. 

Havaiua  is  the  res  dence  ot  t!  e  l^aptain-Genera],  an  Episcopal  See,  and 
■seat  ol  tl  e  go  ernment  ot  the  Borthern  province ;  but  Poerto  Principe  is 
ll  e  seat  of  the  supreme  j  diciary  The  principal  nations  of  Europe  and 
A  iier  ca  have  con  uls  res  dent  tl  ere  n  Havanna  was  founded  in  1511,  by 
D  ego  Velasquez  It  has  s  ffered  several  times  from  piratical  and  hostile 
ta      In  17b3  It  vas  captured  by  the  British,  but  was  restored  to  Spain 

the  fol  owing  year  the  wl  ole  island  having  been  exchanged  for  Florida. 

Next  n  mportance  to  the  Haian  a  is  Santiago  db  Cuba,  the  residence 
oi  the  author  t  es  ot  the  easier  pr  vin  e.  It  is  one  of  the  beat  cities  on  the 
]sland,  and  third  in  commercial  importance.  It  lies  six  miles  from  the  sea, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  the  mouth  of  which  forms  its  harbor.  Lat- 
itude, 19°  37'  29"  N.,  and  longitude  7tP  3'  W.  Population  about  30,000. 
The  public  buildings  are  the  catbedral,  several  churches,  a  college,  a  hos- 
pital, and  numerous  convents  and  schools.  The  port  is  from  north  to  south 
about  four  mites  long,  with  an  irregular  breadth,  and  in  some  places  rather 
narrow,  but  it  has  water  enough  for  ships  of  the  line,  and  is  sheltered  from 
winds  on  every  side.  The  entrance  is  narrow,  and  well  defended  by  the 
Moro  and  Estrella  castles;  The  city,  iike  all  the  coast  cities  of  Cuba,  is 
very  unhealthy,  and  frequently  suffers  from  yellow  fever;  it  is  hemmed  in 
on  every  side  by  mountains,  which  impede  the  circulation  of  tlie  atmosphere, 
defying  all  the  precautions  of  the  strictest  police.  Santiago  is  the  see  of  an 
archbishop.  It  was  the  capital  of  Cuba  until  the  beginning  of  the  ISth 
century,  when  the  Havanna  was  raised  to  that  dignity.  Its  trade  is  consid- 
erable, and  is  increasing  from  year  to  year,  Santiago  is  the  port  from 
which  the  copper  ore  from  the  Sierra  de  Cobre  is  shipped.  It  was  founded 
by  Diego  Velasquez  in  1614. 

Matanzas  ranks  next  to  Havanna  in  commercial  importance.  It  is  situa- 
ted at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  52  miles  east  of  the  capita!.  Latitude  23° 
2'  28"  north,  longitude  81°  37'  44"  west.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
18,000  inhabitants,  one-third  of  which  is  of  European  origin.  It  is  weil- 
built,  partly  of  stone,  and  contains  some  fine  public  edifices.  The  Bay  of 
Matanzas,  defended  by  the  Castle  of  San  Severino,  is  extensive,  but  expe- 
lled on  the  north  and  east.  The  harbor  in  front  of  the  city  is  protected  by 
a  ledge  of  rocks,  four  feet  below  the  surface,  which  serves  as  a  natural 
breakwater,  to  defend  vessels  at  anchor  within  it  from  the  swell.  There  are 
two  channels  by  which  to  enter,  the  one  by  the  north  and  the  other  by  the 
south  end  of  the  ledge,  but  the  south  channel  is  lit  only  for  coasting-vessels. 
The  town  is  enclosed  by  two  rivers,  which  bring  down  to  the  harbor  so 
much  mud  as  materially  to  injure  the  anchorage  ground,  and  render  it  ne- 
cessary to  load  and  discharge  the  shipping  by  lighters  and  launches. 

Matanzas,  though  situated  in  a  most  fertile  district,  had  little  importance 
until  within  the  last  40  years.  Under  the  old  colonial  system  it  was  merely 
a  subsidiary  port  to  Havanna,  and  was  not  allowed  to  carry  on  any  direct 
intercourse  with  foreign  countries,  but  all  impolitic  restrictions  having 
been  removed  in  1809,  Matanaas  inimediately  became  the  centre  of  a  con- 
siderable trade,  and  the  town  and  its  commerce  have  since  continued  to  in- 
crease, with  the  rapidly-i  a  creasing  cultivation  of  sugar  and  coffee  in  the 
adjoining  districts.     A  railroad  connects  the  city  with  the  interior. 

The  exports  from  this  pott  in  1847,  among  other  articles,  consisted  of 
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387,183  boxes  of  sugar,  3,405,777  pounds  of  coifee,  and  54,841  hoosheada 
of  molasses — distributed  in  the  following  proportions  ; 

„  ,     ,  „  Boia.  Fmxds.  flMsf'' 

United  States ..118,103 406,479 39,3S8 

■  f  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 68,082 32,650 5-372 

.g  j  CowBs,(T3la of  Wight; 50,008. i 5,050 31 

■E  1  Gibraltar 1,697 83,400 — 

"=0  t,  British  ProviDces 5,009 135,175 5,998 

Other  Ports  of  Europe 120,735 9,003,763 3  142 

Havana 23,546 749,260 — 

The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  this  trade  was  173  ships  aad  barques, 
294  brigs,  83  schooners,  17  polacres,  and  one  lugger,  with  an  aggregate 
burden  of  123,939^  tons ;  of  which  59,057  tons  belonged  to  the  United 
States,  30,697  tons  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  remainder  to  Spain,  Germany, 
Sweden,  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  Brazil,  and  Norwaj — the  relative  amount 
according  to  the  order  of  the  above  arrangement. 

Puerto-Principe,  situated  in  the  interior,  about  20  miles  south-east  of 
Neuvitas,  is  a  small  town,  and  derives  its  importance  from  being  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Audiencia  Real,  and  the  centre  of  a  rich  district.  Neuvitas, 
above  referred  to,  is  the  port  of  Principe.  Cardenas,  east  of  Matanzas, 
has  au  excellent  harbor,  and  has  a  considerable  trade.  Triwidad,  on  the 
south  of  the  island,  about  its  centre,  is  also  a  place  of  considerable  com- 
merce. Population,  15,000,  It  has  a  good  harbor,  but  exposed  from  the 
west.  CiBNFUEGos  is  rapidly  rising  into  importance.  It  has  a  superb  har- 
bor on  the  Bay  of  Xagua,  and  promises  to  become  a  flourishing  mart. 
Population,  about  6,000.  Several  houses  in  New-York  have  transactions 
with  this  port.  Manzanillo  is  a  thriving  commercial  town,  but  small, 
having  a  population  of  3,000  or  4,000  souls.  Bayamo,  an  old  town  in  the 
interior ;  Holguin,  also  in  the  interior,  and  north-west  of  Bayamo ;  El 
CoBRB,  the  centre  of  the  mining  district,  and  Baracoa,  the  oldest  settle- 
ment on  the  island,  among  many  others,  are  the  most  noted  places  of 
Cuba. 

Cuba  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492.  It  has  always  been  he!d  by 
Spain,  except  from  1762  to  1763,  during  which  it  was  occupied  by  the 
British.     In  tlie  latter  year  it  was  exchanged  for  Florida. 


PORTO    RICO, 


Or  Pubkto  Rico,  is  the  smallest  of  the  larger  Antilles,  and  most  eastward, 
lying  between  latitude  17*^  55'  and  18°  30'  north,  and  between  longitude 
65^  40'  and  67*^  20'  west.  It  forms  part  of  the  great  wall  between  the 
Adantic  Ocean  and  Caribbean  Sea,  and  is  separated  on  the  east  hy  the 
Virgin  Passage  from  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  from  Hajti  on  the  west  by  the 
Mona  Parage.  The  island  resembles  a  parallelogram  in  shape,  its  length, 
from  east  to  west,  being  100  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  38  miles — area, 
3,865  square  miles.  The  population  numbers  more  than  350,000,  of 
which  only  127,000  are  of  European  descent ;  the  remainder  being  negroes, 
three-fourths  of  whom  are  slaves. 

The  general  course  of  the  mountains  in  Porto  Rico  is  from  east  to  wesl. 
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midway  between  the  north  and  south  coasts.  The  greatest  elevation  is  at 
the  norlh-east  extremity,  being  there  about  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Numerous  rivers  have  their  sources  from  this  chain,  which,  flowing 
down  the  slopes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Caribbean  Sea,  fertilize  the 
soils  and  beautify  tlie  island.  Some  of  these  are  navigable  for  two  or  three 
leagues  for  sloops  and  coasters.  The  whole  coast  is  much  indented,  and 
the  harbors  are  good,  and  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  largest  class  of  ship- 
ping. The  face  of  the  island  wears  all  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the 
tropics,  and  is  highly  culcit'aCed,  and  dotted  over  with  a  number  of  thriving 
villages.  The  climate  is  said  to  be  less  unhealthy,  and  more  desirable  as  a 
residence  of  Europeans,  than  most  of  the  Antilles.  It  differs  widely,  how- 
ever, in  different  parts ;  in  the  north  it  is  liable  to  heavy  rains,  and  in  the 
sooth,  to  droughts.  Violent  hurricanes  frequently  sweep  over  the  island, 
and  spread  devastation  and  ruin  among  the  plantations. 

Porto  Rico  is  singularly  destitute  of  wild  animals.  "  There  are  almost 
no  indigenous  quadrupeds ;  and  scarcely  any  of  the  feathered  tribe  are  to 
be  found  in  the  forests.  The  birds  are  few,  both  in  numbers  and  species. 
You  may  travel  whole  leagues  without  seeing  a  bird,  or  even  heating  their 
chirp.  On  the  rivers  there  are  a  few  water-fowJ,  and  in '  the  forests  the 
green  parrot.  Almost  every  other  island  in  the  West  Indies  is  infested  by 
snakes,  and  other  noxious  animals.  Here  are  none.  But  rats,  of  an  enor- 
mous size,  and  in  great  numbers,  infest  the  country,  and  sometimes  commit 
dreadful  ravages  on  the  sugar-canes ;  and  although  coutioually  persecuted, 
their  numbers  do  not  decrease." — (F/inier's  Puerto  Rico,  53.) 

The  resources  of  Porto  Rico  are  essentially  agricultural.  No  minerals 
are  found,  and  no  manufactures  exist ;  but  one-hEiJf,  however,  of  the  avail- 
able lands  are  cultivated.  The  staples  produced  are  sugar  and  coffee,  with 
the  usual  catalogue  of  West  India  produce.  The  breeding  and  feeding  o. 
cattle  is  largely  attended  to,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  these 
amounts  to  more  than  200,000.  Cattle-breeding  is,  perhaps,  more  pro- 
fitable here  than  any  other  department  of  agriculture ;  but  owing  to  the 
subdivision  of  the  property,  few  persons  own  more  than  1,000  cattle.  The 
numbers  of  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  mules,  and  asses,  are,  however,  very  limited; 
but  there  are  about  80,000  horses,  of  tolerably  good  breed.  The  value  of 
live  stock  is  estimated  at  from  $7,000,000  to  $8,000,000. 

Previous  to  1815,  Porto  Rico,  being  excluded  from  all  foreign  countries 
except  Spain,  was  either  stationary  or  increased  very  slowly.  But  in  that 
year  a  royal  decree  favorable  to  commerce,  and  a  free  trade  under  moderate 
duties,  has  since  been  permitted,  in  consequence 
the  island  has  made  rapid  progress  in  every  dep 
PKterual  prosperity. 

The  following  statement  of  the  commerce  of  Porto  Rico,  in  1846,  taken 
from  Salanza  Mercantil,  published  in  the  capital,  exhibila  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  colony  in  reference  to  its  foreign  trade. 

IMPORTS 

Ardcleaof  conBumption,  vaiiie $4,159,713 

Gold  and  silver  coin 586,302 

ArtideBou  deposit 534,574 

Total $S,.^Sn,5B9 

5,369,019 

Difference  ill  favor  of  importa. . .        B  1,370 
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The  annexed  statement  ivi 

1]   show  the 

dif 

;tribulion 

of  the  commert 

lis  island . 

Spam  aud  adjacent  Islands 

S34}J'i4 

S.12o4^ 

CQba 

45  861 

Other  West  India  Islands 

a  915  ws 

33j985 

Dmted  States  of  America 

1013  711 

1  644  637 

Aoslna 

S3  166 

Belgimn 

10  648 

Brazil 

249  las 

Bremen  and  Hambnrg 

10  665 

398  974 

Sardinia 

132  KB 

Denmark 

90  79J 

France 

49  142 

1  043  439 

Holland 

4  199 

England 

30  09t 

584  872 

70  309 

303    09 

Venezncla 

IS"!  48„ 

8  060 

lolal  JjjjOj89  Sj  369  04a 

The  tot-il  number  ot  arrivals  were  1,105  yessels  with  a  tonnage  of 
116  633  and  the  total  departures  1,11**  (essela  and  the  toiimge  117,076, 
showing  a  differenoe  in  favor  of  arrivals  ot  10  vessels,  and  in  favor  ol  depar- 
tures of  453  tons  this  is  owing  to  the  faotthat  -ilaiger  class  of  vesteis  were 
used  in  the  exporting  than  in  the  importing  trade 

The  carrjing  ttade  of  Porto  Rico  is  shown  in  the  annexed  table  ; 

Under  the  Hag  of  Spa  n  S3  386  TO  $1  0b4  ''9'> 

Belgian  816  lU  648 

UnitelStales  1"!    03"  16^4  155 

Bremen  10  °2o  181316 

Denmark  7 1 9''4  203U 

France  "77'>3j  I  IC    039 

Hambn  g  92  183  218  374 

Eiglaad  3f         4  Gr3  809 

Hglland  6  Jb7 


The  government  laws  and  in-ftitutions  are  nearly  simiiai  to  those  e  tab 
Hshed  by  Spam  in  the  rest  <.f  her  transatlant  c  p  asessions  Porto  E-ico  is 
governed  by  a  Laptain  General  wh)se  authority  is  supreme  m  nilitary 
affairs,  and  wh>  is  president  of  the  Audienoia  Real  in  civd  affairs  In  the 
seven  towns  which  are  capital's  ot  departments  justice  ts  admmistered  by 
mayors;  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  by  mleiior  magistrates  called 
lieutenants  who  determine  debts  under  $100  act  as  justices  of  the  peace 
&e.,  &.C.  They  are  appointed  by  tl  e  CapUin  General  who  also  appoints 
the  clergy  to  the  different  Inings  on  the  recommendation  of  the  bi'shop 
Public  instruction  is  backward  but  the  colonies  are  increasing  facilities  m 
this  connection  The  island  is  diviied  into  seven  military  divisions  each 
commanded  by  a  Spanish  Colonel  The  regular  military  force  comprises 
about  10,000  men,  and  the  militia  about  4o,000.  The  naval  force  consists 
of  a  man-of-war,  a  schooner,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  gun-boats,  The  revenue 
of  the  island  amounts  to  about  $900,000  annually. 

San  Juan  db  Porto  Rico  is  the  chief  city  and  capital  of  the  island,  and 
is  situated  on  rising  ground  at  the  extremity  of  a  peninsula,  joined  to  the 
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land  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  Lat.  IS^  39'  10"  N.,  and  long.  86°  13'  15"  W. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  40,000,  The  town,  which  lies  on  the  east 
side  of  the  harbor,  is  strongly  fortified.  The  streets  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles  .  being  on  a  declivity,  it  is  well  drained,  and  is  reported  to  be 
one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the  new  world.  The  public  buildings  are 
immerous,  and  generally  built  with  good  taste,  being  more  solid  than  hand- 
some. The  harbor  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  thatofHavanna,  to  which 
it  is  but  little  inferior.  Its  entrance,  about  300  fathoms  in  width,  is  well 
defended  by  forts  on  both  sides,  and  on  small  islands  in  the  bay.  Within,  h 
expands  into  a  capacious  basin,  the  depth  of  water  varying  from  five  to  seven 
fathoms.  Porto  Rico  is  the  residence  of  the  Captain-Gen erai,  and  seat  of 
the  superior  courts,  &c.,  of  the  island.  It  engrosses  the  larger  portion  by 
far  of  the  commerce  of  the  island,  and  has  in  consequence  attained  to  con- 
siderable distinction  among  the  emporiums  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  other  towns  of  Porto  Rico  are  comparatively  insignificant.  They 
are,  Mayaguez,  on  the  west ;  Aquadilla  and  Arecivo,  on  the  north ;  and 
Ponce  and  Guayama,  on  the  south — all  of  which  enjoy  some  commerce. 

Several  small  islands  lying  contiguous  to  Porto  Rico  belong  to  Spain, 
viz.  Bieque,  or  Crab,  Serpent,  Great  and  Little  Passage,  the  Tropic  Keys, 
and  several  others.  Some  of  these  are  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  but  they 
naturally  belong  as  here  noted,  and  are  so  assigned  by  all  geographers. 

Columbus  discovered  this  island  in  1493,  at  which  period  it  is  said  to 
have  had  a  population  of  800,000,  al]  of  whom  were,  in  no  very  long  time 
tlicreatYer,  exterminated  by  the  Spaniards.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century,  it  was  taken  by  the  English  ;  but  from  the  prevalence  of  dysentery 
among  the  troops,  they  were  soon  after  obliged  to  abandon  it,  since  which 
time  it  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  Spain.  A  revolution  broke  out  in 
1820,  but  was  suppressed  in  1823  :  the  object  of  the  people  was  separation 
from  the  mother  country,  and  an  independent  existence.  All,  however,  is 
now  quiet,  and  a  spirit  of  improvement  has  taken  the  place  of  revolutionary 
ideas. 


THE  FKESCH  WEST  INDIES. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  the  F  eoch  ti  e  West  Indies,  as  well  as 
on  the  continent,  formerly  compr  sed  an  e\le  e  and  valuable  domain. 
Tfie  revolutionary  spirit  which  d  stu  bed  the  mother  country  in  the  iast 
decade  of  the  J8th  century  and  con  n  e  cement  ot  the  present,,  led  to  the 
total  overthrow  of  her  power  in  the  New  World  Her  possessions  in  Hayti 
were  then  wrested  from  her  dominion,  and  from  inability  to  hold  on  to 
Louisiana,  that  fine  country  was  soon  after  sold  to  the  United  States.  Little 
now  remained  to  her  ;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  her  wars  with  England,  she 
even  lost  the  last  vestige  of  her  magnificent  empire  in  America  :  the  supe- 
rior naval  force  of  the  former  having  captured  every  island  under  her  sway, 
and  driven  her  fleets  from  the  ocean.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in 
1815,  By  the  peace  of  that  date,  England  relinquished  some  of  the  cap- 
tured West  Indian  Islands,  and  at  the  present  period,  the  French  Republic 
owns  onlythe  retro-ceded  islands  of  Guadaloupe,  Marie-gal  ante,  Martinique, 
and  the  north  side  of  St.  Martin's.    .  These,  with  a  small  fishing  station  in 
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GUADALOUPE,,  AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES. 

This  island  lies  between  iSP  58'  and  16°  13'  N.  latitude,  and  between 
61°  15'  and  61°  55'  W.  longitude,  40  miles  south-east  of  Antigua,  and  30 
north  of  Dominica.  Together  with  its  dependencies,  the  small  adjacent 
islands  of  Marie-gal  ante.  La  Desirade,  and  Les  Saintes,  and  a  portion  of 
the  island  of  St.  Martin's,  it  occupies  an  area  of  309  square  miies,  and  haa 
a  population  of  about  135,000. 

Guadaloupe  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  riviere-salie,  or  Salt 
mer,  an  arm  of  the  sea  about  five  miles  in  length,  and  varying  in  width 
from  20  to  120  yards.  The  division  south-west  of  this  inlet  is  Guadaloupe 
Proper — that  on  the  north-east  is  called  Grand  Terre.  The  former  is  of  an 
obiong  shape,  and  a  chain  of  volcanic  mountains  covered  with  woods  runs 
through  the  centre  nearly  its  entire  length.  The  medium  height  of  its 
summits  is  about  3,000  feet,  but  near  the  south  extremity  the  Soufriere,  a 
volcano  still  exhibiting  smouldering  activity,  rises  to  5,108  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  A  multitude  of  rivulets  course  down  the  flanks  of  this 
chain,  and  water  the  slopes  of  the  island  ;  two  of  ihem,  Goyave  and  Lezarde, 
are  navigable  for  small  craft,  and  highly  useful  for  the  conveyance  inland 
of  sea-mud  to  manure  the  plantations,  and  downwards  of  the  produce  of  the 
island.  Guadaloupe  contains  many  mineral  springs.  Gcand-Terre,  the 
eastern  division,  is  of  a  triangular  shape.  It  is  little  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  differs  remarkably  in  its  features  from  Guadaloupe  Proper. 
It  is  almost  a  level  plain,  with  only  a  few  scattered  hilis,  destitute  of  woods, 
and  its  rivers  are  insignificant, 

The  Saintes  consist  of  three  small  islands,  situated  between  Guadaloupe 
and  Marie-gal  ante.  Deseada  or  Desiradi;  is  10  miles  long,  and  5  broad. 
It  lies  12  miles  north-east  of  Point  Chateau,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Gua- 
,  daloupe.  Marie-galantb  is  of  a  circular  form,  14  miles  in  diameter.  It  is 
situaied  15  miles  east  of  Guadaloupe,  and  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by 
a  chain  of  hills,  which,  like  those  of  Guadaloupe,  abound  in  timber.  It  is 
very  fertile,  and  produces  large  quantities  of  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  &c. 
These  are  all  dependent  on  Guadaloupe. 

The  soil  of  Guadaloupe  is  light,  and  easy  of  tillage,  but  is  inferior  to  that 
of  Grand-Terre,  which  is  rich  and  fertile.  Almost  every  part  of  the  island 
is. capable  of  cultivation  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  deficiency  of  water,  in 
some  parts  is  very  productive.  The  climate  is  extremely  hot,  and  is  only 
tempered  by  the  recurrftice  of  sea  and  land  breezes.  About  86  inches  of 
rain  fall  during  the  year.  Hurricanes  and  earthquakes  are  frequent,  and 
have  several  times  been  attended  with  tragical  consequences.  More  than 
one-half  the  cultivated  land  is  planted  with  sugar-cane.  The  agriculture  of 
these  islands  has  been  much  improved  of  late,  in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  implements ;  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  has  also  im- 
proved since  steam-engines  were  brought  into  use.  The  live  stock  consists 
principally  of  black  cattle,  sheep  and  mules  Guinea  grass  is  the  only  for- 
age grown. 

The  commerce  of  Guadaloupe,  in  which  is  included  that  of  its  de- 
pendencies, is  considerable.  The  annual  \alue  of  produce  e\porled  Ave- 
rages 25,000,000  francs,  and  consists  of  i  iw  ';ug-irs,  molasses,  rum,  eoffet,. 
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dyewooda,  cotton,  copper,  &.o.  Nearly  all  the  exported  articles  are  sent  to 
France,  whence  also  nine-tenths  of  the  imports  are  derived.  The  imports 
are  chiefly  salt  meats  and  lish,  flour,  olive  oil,  cotton,  linen  and  silk  fabrics, 
wine,  perfumery,  &.c. ;  the  annual  value  of  which  at  least  equals  that  of  the 
exports.  About  500  vessels,  of  50,000  tons  burden,  enter  and  depart  during 
the  year.  The  principal  roadsteads  and  ports  are  those  of  Basse-terre  and 
Mahault,  in  Guadaioupe;  Point-a-Pitre  and  Monie,  in  Grand-terre;  the 
roadsteads  of  Saintes,  and  a  few  others, 

Guaditloupe  and  its  dependencies  are  divided  into  three  arrondisBements, 
six  cantons,  and  24  communes.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  governor 
and  a  colonial  council  of  thirty  members,  elected  for  five  years  by  the  people 
at  large.  A  Deputy  is  sent  to  the  National  Assembly  in  Paris,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  interests  of  the  colonists.  There  is  a  supreme  court  at 
Basse-terre.  The  other  tribunals  are  two  courts  of  assize,  three  of  origi- 
nal jurisdiction,  and  six  tribunals  of  justices  of  the  peace.  The  colony  baa 
a  military  commandant,  and  a  large  armed  force  and  militia  Churches 
schools  and  charitable  institutions  are  well  p  1  d  Th 
under  5,000,000  franca  a  year, 

B.^ssB-TERRE,  the  capital  and  seat  of  g  n       n    1  h 

shore,  is  a  clean  and  well-built  town  of  5  000      lb  I    h        w 

parish  churches,  a  government  house,  hall      f  j  1    g    h    p 

arsenal,  some  good  public  fountains  and  p    m  n  d  d       Bn    b 

garden.  It  is  defended  by  several  strong  batteries  facing  the  sea.  Capis- 
TERRG,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  is  its  other  chief  town.  Point- a-Pitre, 
a  town  of  some  10,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  at  the  west  end  of  Grand- 
terre,  and  owes  its  prosperity  to  its  excellent  port.  It  is  regularly  built, 
has  a  handsome  church,  and  many  good  private  edifices.  This  place  has 
suffered  severely  from  earthquakes,  and  a  few  years  ago  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  one  of  unusual  violence.  The  other  towns  are  insignificant — 
but  three  of  them,  besides  the  foregoing,  have  their  own  Municipal  councils. 

These  islands  were  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493.  The  French  took 
possession  of  them  in  1635.  Guadaioupe  has  on  several  occasions  been 
taken  by  the  English,  and  was  occupied  by  British  troops  from  1810  to 
1815,  when  it  was  restored  to  its  ancient  masters. 


MARTINiaUE 

This  small  island  ia  situated  between  latitude  14^  23'  43"  and  14°  52' 
47"  N.,  and  between  longitude  60°  46'  and  61°  15'  W.,  about  25  miles 
south-east  of  Dominica,  and  20  miles  north  of  St.  Lucia.  It  is  about  38 
miles  long,  and  10  in  average  breadth  ;  its  area  is  290  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  Martinique  gradually  rises  from  the  coasts  inland,  and 
mountain  ranges  occupy  the  centre  of  the  country.  Their  loftiest  summits 
are  the  Montague  Pelee,  4429  feet  high,  and  Piton  du  Carbet,  3960  feet 
above  the  sea.  These  and  other  mountains  are  evidently  of  volcanic  origin, 
having  the  characteristic  conical  form,  and  abounding  in  lava.  Dense  and 
luxuriant  forests  clothe  their  flanks,  and  in  many  parts  cultivation  is  extend- 
ed to  the  height  of  1500  feet.  About  one-third  of  the  island  consists  of 
level  land.  It  is  watered  by  numerous  rivulets,  but  of  these  only  three  or 
four,  disembogueing  on  the  west,  are  at  all  navigable.  At  the  south  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  there  is  a  small  salt  lake.  The  coasts  present  many 
bays  and  inlets,  but  the  harbors  on  the  east  side  are  difficult  of  access. 
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being  obafrucled  by  numerous  islets  and  extensive  banks  of  madrepore. 
On  the  south  aide  is  the  Bay  of  Marin ;  on  the  west  that  of  Fort  Royal,  one 
of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  Antilles ;  and  in  the  south-west  is  the  roadstead 
of  St.  Pierre,  where  ships  ride  safely  except  during  west  winds. 

The  climate  of  Martinique  is  not  unhealthy,  and  the  great  heat  is  tem- 
pered fay  the  sea  and  land  breeze.  The  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  is  ex- 
cessive, and  it  is  estimated  that  at  the  level  of  the  sea  85  inches  of  rain  fall 
during  the  year,  most  of  which  falls  from  July  to  October.  Mineral  springs 
are  abundant,  and  of  a  chalybeate,  saline,  or  silicious  nature,  and  are  useful 
in  cutaneous  and  liver  complaints. 

The  productions  of  this  island  differ  little  from  those  of  the  West  Indies 
generally.  The  great  staple  is  sugar,  which  is  exported  to  France  in  large 
quantities.  The  average  annual  value  of  exports  is  somewhat  under 
20,000,000  francs,  and  the  imports  are  to  a  similar  amount.  About  7.')0  ves- 
sels, French  and  foreign,  are  employed  in  the  trade.  The  government  of 
the  island  is  organized  on  the  same  principles  as  that  of  Guadaloupe.  The 
annual  expenditure  is  about  4,500,000  francs. 

Martinique  has  only  three  towns  worthy  of  mention.  Pom-  Royal,  t)ie 
capital,  andseat  of  government,  lies  on  the  north  shore  of  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  island.  Population  about  li,O0O.  It  is 
well  built,  and  has  a  number  of  fine  public  edifices.  The  Prefect  Apoito- 
liq'ie,  the  superior  ecclesiastic  of  the  island,  resides  here.  It  is  well  defended 
on  the  north  by  Fort  Bourbon,  and  on  the  south  by  Fort  Louis.  Near  Fort 
Royal  are  numerous  country  residences.  St.  Pibeke,  also  on  the  west 
coast,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  French  West  Indies.  It  is  a  port  of  entry 
about  15  miles  north-west  of  Fort  Royal.  The  bay  is  of  a  circular  shape, 
easy  of  access,  but  unsafe  in  stormy  weather.  Population,  15,000.  La 
Tbinite,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  has  a 
population  of  about  6,000.  Its  roadstead  and  harbor  ate  secure ;  the  latter 
has  good  holding  ground,  but  it  is  difficult  of  access.  Its  entrance  was  for- 
merly protected  by  a  strong  fort,  now  in  ruins. 

Martinique  was  discovered  in  1493,  and  settled  by  the  French,  in  1635. 
In  1762,  the  English  captured  it,  but  restored  it  the  following  year.  In 
1794,  it  was  again  taken  by  the  English,  who  gave  it  back  in  1802.  Again 
in  1807,  it  was  captured  and  held  until  1815.  Beauharnois  and  his  wife 
Josephine,  subsequently  the  consort  of  Napoleon,  were  natives  of  this 
island.  Martinique,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  French  Republic,  is  now 
sepresented  in  the  National  Assembly. 


ST.     MARTIN'S,     {North    Side.) 

St,  Martin's,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  belonging  partly  to  the  French 
md  partly  to  the  Dutch,  lies  between  Anguilla  and  St.  Bartholomew's.  It 
brms  a  commune  of  Guadaloupe.     {See  descrip.  DutcJi  W.  I.) 


THE  DUTCH  WEST    INDIES. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  the  Dutch  in  the  West  Indies  are  extremely 
limited,  and  consist  only  of  a  few  small,  but  somewhat  important  islands. 
These  are  Curacoa,  St.  Eustalius,  Saba,  and  the  southern  part  of  St.  Mar- 
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;  the  first  lying  off  tlie  coast  of  Venezuela,  and  the  three  last  be- 
n  the  islands  of  Anguilla  and  St.  Christopher's 


CUR  ACOA, 

Ok  Curassao,  lies  on  the  north  coast  of  Venezuela,  in  latitude  12°  6'  north, 
and  longitude  69°  west.  The  shores  of  this  island  are  bold,  and  the  inte- 
rior, in  some  parts,  hilly.     The  soil  is  in  genera!  poor  and  rooky,  and  there 


d  d       m    b     m     h        M  ava,  figs, 

d  m       E      p  a  g     !>  ultivated, 

b     p  p    d      d  ffi         q  habitants. 

C  d  tsconbnd  whhS     niaj-ds  of 

&         A  d         d    mm     se  but  since 

V  dpd  dpndhpts  flags  of  all 

C  h  d  g         n     nfi    n 

Tg  ddbfadhd  db       Civil  and 

Mditary  Council.  Wilhelmstadt,  the  seat  of  government,  is  one  of  the 
neatest  cities  in  the  West  Indies  ;  its  public  buildings  are  magnificent,  and 
the  private  houses  are  commodious.  The  harbor  is  excellent,  and  well-pro- 
tected by  strong  fortifications.  There  are  several  good  harbors,  but  the 
principal  commerce  is  carried  on  by  the  merchants  of  the  capital. 

The  smali  islands  of  Buen  Ayre  and  Oruba,  one  on  each  side  of  Cura- 
90a,  also  belong  to  the  Dutch,  They  are  chiefly  celebrated  for  their  fine 
breed  and  number  of  cattle. 


ST.    MARTIN'S.—  (South  Side.) 

This  small  island,  part  of  which  belongs  to  the  French  and  part  to  the 
Dutch,  lies  about  latitude  18°  north,  and  longitude  63°  west.  The  south- 
ern, or  Dutch  division,  is  less  fertile  and  less  wooded  than  that  of  the 
French,  but  more  profitable,  on  account  of  the  salt  it  produces,  which  is 
sent  to  the  neighboring  isles,  and  to  the  United  States.  Sugar,  &c.,  are 
also  produced  in  comparatively  large  quantities.  The  Dutch  portion  is  said 
to  be  nearly  as  populous  as  the  French,  and  more  than  one-half  the  whites 
are  of  English  origin.  This  island  was  first  colonized  by  Spaniards, 
but  abandoned,  in  1650 ;  after  which  it  became  an  object  of  contention 
between  the  French  and  Dutch,  who  subsequently  divided  it  between  thens 


ST.    EUSTASIUS 

Is  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  lies  in  latitude  l'T°  SO'  north,  and  Ion 
gitude  62°  40'  west,  between  St.  Christopher's  and  Saba,  nine  miles  north- 
west of  the  former,  and  15  south-east  of  the  latter.  This  island  is  evidently 
an  extinct  volcano ;  it  rises  from  the  ocean  in  a  pyramidal  form,  and  has  a 
depression  in  the  centre,  apparently  its  ancient  crater,  but  which  now  af' 
fords  a  plentiful  cover  for  numerous  wild  animals.  The  coast  is  almost 
inaccessible,  except  on  the  sotith-west,  where  the  town  of  St.  Eustasius  haa 
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been  built.  The  climate  is  moderate,  and  generally  healthy,  but  terrific 
earthquakes  and  hurricanes  are  frequent.  The  island  also  suffers  from  the 
scarcity  of  water.  Almost  all  the  land  is  under  cultivation,  and  tobacco, 
the  principal  product,  is  raised  on  the  sides  of  the  pyramid  to  its  very  sum- 
mit. All  other  West  India  staples  are  grown,  and  from  a  superabundance 
of  hogs,  rabbits,  poultry,  &.C.,  the  inhabitants  are  enabled  to  furnish  other 
islands  with  these  necessaries.  Formerly  St.  Eustatius  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive contraband  trade  with  South  America.  This  island  has,  with  little 
exception,  belonged  to  the  Dutch  since  early  in  the  17th  century.  The 
French  and  English  have  several  times  captured  it. 


A  small  island,  tw  1  !  1       ice,  is  a  dependency  of  St.  Eu- 

statius. It  consis  f  d  1  gh  f  1  II  ]  'hich  produces  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  the  m  t  1  f  se  Inn  faotures ;  hut  being  destitute  of 
any  port,  its  comm  y   n         d      bie.     The  adjacent  sea  is  shal- 

low, and  full  of  ro  k    f        m    d   t  f    n  the  coast,  and  none  but  small 

vessels  can  approach  very  near.  Access  to  the  interior  of  the  island  is  by 
a  difficult  road,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  by  which  only  one  person  can  ascend 
at  a  time. 

Personal  slavery  was  abolished  in  all  the  Dutch  islands  in  1848. 


THE  BAHISH  WEST   INDIES. 

The  Danish  colonies  in  the  West  Itidies  comprise  the  three  islands  of 
Santa  Cruz,  St.  Thomas',  and  St.  John's  in  the  Virgin  group. 

SANTA  CRUZ,   OR   ST.    CROIX, 

The  most  southerly  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  is  situated  in  latitude  17°  i5'  N. 
and  longitude  64o  40'  W.,  60  miles  east-south-east  of  Porto  Rico.  Its 
length  from  east  "to  west  is  20  miles,  and  its  breadth  5  miles.  The  north- 
ern portion  is  travereed  by  a  chain  of  hills,  but  the  island  is  generally  level. 
The  coasts  are  much  indented,  and  present  numerous  harbors,  the  best  of 
which  are  Christianstadt  and  Friederichstadt.  The  rivulets  are  dried  up 
during  a  part  of  the  year,  and  water  is  scarce  and  ba'd,  and  the  climate 
unhealthy. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  its  products.  The 
average  value  of  sugar  amounts  to  about  I  ,SOO,000  rix-dollars  annually,  and 
that  of  its  rum,  celebrated  throughout  the  world,  to  50,000  rix-doilars. 
The  principal  town,  Christianstadt,  the  capital  of  all  the  Danish  Wesf  In- 
dies, is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  the  north-east  shore  of  the 
island.  It  is  a  well-built  town  of  some  5,000  or  6,000  inhabitants.  Its 
port  is  secure,  and  defended  by  a  battery.  Friederichstadt,  on  the  west 
coast,  has  1,500  inhabitants.  Santa  Cruz  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
1493.  The  Dutch,  English,  French,  Spaniards  and  Danes,  alternately  pos- 
sessed it  until  1814,  when  it  was  finally  ceded  to  Denmark.  It  also  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Malta. 
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ST.    THOMAS' 


Libs  36  miles  east  ofPorto  Rico,  in  latitude  18^  20'  N.,  and  longitude  65"^ 
W,  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  the  soil  less  fertile  than  St.  Croii. 
Sugar  and  cotton  ate  the  principal  staples.  St.  Thomas  has  long  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  one  of  the  chief  emporiums  in  the  West  Indies.  It  owea 
its  distinction  partly  to  its  convenient  situation,  partly  to  its  spacious  and 
safe  harbor  at  St.  Thomas,  on  the  south  aide  of  the  island,  and  partly,  and 
principally,  to  the  moderation  of  the  duties  imposed  on  commerce.  St. 
Thomas  has  in  consequence  become  as  it  were  a  dep6t  for  the  supply  of  the 
neighboring  islands,  goods  being  sent  to  it  until  opportunity  offers  for  con- 
veying them  to  their  ultimate  destination.  The  great  articles  of  importa- 
tion are  European  manufactured  goods,  but  chiefly  from  Ehigland,  and  pro- 
visions, lumber,  &o.,  from  the  United  States.  The  first-cost  value  of  im- 
ports in  1840  amounted  to  $4,997,009,  and  the  ships  and  tonnage  inward 
to  31)3,  and  53,133.  In  the  same  year  the  colonial  arrivals  were  1,563  ves- 
sels of  48,621  tons,  besides  a  great  nulnber  of  vessels  neither  landing  nor 
loading  goods,  being  in  that  case  free  from  port  charges. 


ST.  JOHN'i 


Six  miles  east  of  St.  Thomas,  contains  about  40  square  miles 
proi3uoes  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  &.C. 
The  Moravian  Brethren  have  n  *    ' 


In  describing  the  West  Indies,  a  number  of  small  islands  have  necessarily 
been  omitted.  These,  however,  are  found  on  any  good  map,  and  their  po- 
sition and  proximity  to  the  larger  islands  will  in  general  indicate  to  what 
nation  they  belong.  The  number  of  these  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  is 
supposed  that  they  may  have  an  aggregate  area  of  690  or  700  sfjuare  miles, 
and  3  population  of  10,000.  They  have  no  commercial  importance,  es.cept 
as  dangers  to  be  avoided  by  the  mariner. 


WEST    INDIA    MAIL   STEAMERS.- 

Among  the  manifold  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  West  Indies,  the  British 
ocean  mail-system  is  not  the  least.  The  mails  from  England  are  made  up  on  the 
2ii  and  17th  of  every  month,  and  are  conveyed  to  Southampton,  from  which 
they  are  transferred  to  one  of  the  splendid  steamships  belonging  to  the 
"  Royal  Mail  Steam-packet  Company."  This  company  has  IS  vessels  of 
18,569  tons,  5,967  horse  power,  and  1,327  meh,  and  two  sailing  vessels,  338 
tons,  and  30  men.  They  contract  with  the  government  to  carry  the  mails 
between  England  and  the  West  Indies  and  the  Gulf  of  Mesico,  from  South- 
ampton, twice  a  month,  for  .£240,000  per  annum,  they  finding  11  ocean 
steamers  of  400  horse  power,  and  4  for  the  colonies  of  290  horse  power 
each.  A  West  India  mail  steamer  is  capible  of  carrying  about  80  passen- 
gers, and  is  fitted  up  in  an  elegant  style.  After  leaving  Southampton,  the 
vessels  proceed  to  Funchd,  or  Madeira,  whence  ihey  sail  for  Barbadoes, 
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and  thence  to  Grenada ;  the  entire  distance  from  Southampton  to  Grenada, 
being  4,037  nautical  miles,  is  performed  in  about  23  days.  Every  fortnight 
one  of  the  colonial  steamers  starts  from  Barbadoes  for  Tobago,  and  Deme- 
rara,  in  Guayana,  where  she  stops  for  a  week,  and  then  returns  with  home- 
mails  for  Tobago,  Grenada,  and  Barbadoes.  From  Grenada  one  also  starts 
every  fortnight  for  Trinidad,  where  she  remains  nine  days  and  then  returns 
to  Grenada.  One  also  starts  every  fortnight  from  Grenada  with  the  out- 
mails  for  St.  Vincent's,  St.  Lucia,  Martinique,  Dominica,  Guadaloupe,  An- 
tigua, Montaerrat,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher's,  Torfola,  St.  Thomas,  and  Porto 
Rico  ;  after  which  she  returns  to  St.  Thomas,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
coa!,  calling  at  each  island  on  her  way  back  to  Grenada.  A  steam-packet  also 
starts  monthly  for  Havana  a,Ver  a  Cruz,  and  Tampico,  touching  at  Ship  Island, 
below  New-Orleans,  whence  mails  for  the  United  States  are  despatched,  and 
the  return-mails  received.  At  Vera  Cruz  large  shipments  of  specie  and 
bullion  are  received,  sometimes  amounting  to  5(2,500,000,  which  are  trans- 
ported from  the  mines  in  the  interior  for  Great  Britain.  The  vessels  then  pro- 
ceed to  Nassau  and  Bermuda,  and  then  return  to  Southampton,  calling  once 
a  month  at  New- York,  staying  only  long  enough  to  receive  the  maRs.  An- 
other steamer  starts  every  month  from  St.  Thomas  with  the  out  as  well  as 
the  home-mails,  for  Bermuda,  and  then  proceeds  to  Nassau,  Havanna,  and 
Jamaica.  Another  steam-packet  starts  monthly  from  St.  Thomas,  with  all 
tlie  collected  home-mails,  proceeding  by  way  of  Fayal  to  Southampton, 
One  steam-packet  starts  monthly  from  Grenada,  with  the  out-mails  for  La 
Guayra  and  Porto  Cabeilo,  remains  there  for  the  period  of  two  days,  and 
returns  to  La  Guayra,  and  thence  to  St.  Thomas  and  Grenada,  One  steam- 
packet  likewise  starts  monthly  from  Jamaica,  with  the  out-mails  for  Santa 
Marta,  Cartagena,  Chagres,  and  St.  Juan  de  Nicaragua;  she  then  re- 
turns to  Jamaica,  with  mails  for  England.  Finally,  another  steam-packet 
starts  monthly  from  Havanna  for  Balize  and  Honduras,  and  after  stopping 
a  few  days,  she  returns  to  Havanna.  This  judicious  system  of  communica- 
tion by  steam,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  West  Indies,  furnishes  an 
expeditious  and  safe  channel  of  trade  and  commerce  between  them,  and 
tends  to  keep  alive  the  mutual  interests  between  the  colonies,  and  also  that 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country. 

The  United  States  mail  service  with  these  countries  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
but  a  company  has  been  formed  in  New-York,  and  already  several  vessels 
are  built  and  in  progress,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  by  steam  the  mails 
destined  for  the  Pacific  via  Panama,  calling  at  several  of  the  most  impor- 
tant West  India  Islands.  The  mails  will  be  transported  over  the  Isth- 
mus, and  despatched  from  Panama  to  the  ports  of  California  and  Oregon, 
and  the  return  mails  having  been  collected,  these  vessels  will  return  by  the 
same  route.  These  arrangements,  however,  are  only  the  commencement 
of  a  system  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  will  be  extended,  and  from  the  su- 
perior facilities  enjoyed  by  the  United  States,  will  probably  soon  outstrip  in 
efficiency  and  value  the  present  magnificent  provisions  in  mail-transporta- 
tion, made  by  the  English.  The  New-Orleans  line  of  steamers  from  New- 
York  call  at  Havanna  and  Balize  to  deliver  and  receive  the  mails. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA. 


We  now  enter  upon  the  description  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile,  the 
most  picturesque,  and,  excepting  Africa,  the  most  extensive  peninsula  of 
the  world.  South  America  is  situated  between  the  parallels  of  11°  20*  W. 
and  56'^  30'  S.  latitude,  and  between  the  meridians  of  35°  and  83°  W.  ]on- 
gifnde.  According  to  geographical  writers,  this  vast  continent  contains  a 
surface  area  of  6,500,000  square  miles :  its  greatest  length  is  4,550,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  3,200  miles.  Of  this  extent  about  three-fourths  lie 
between  the  tropics,  and  the  remainder  in  the  southern  temperate  zone. 

South  America  is  bounded  north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  is  connected 
with  North  America  bj  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Darien.  On  the  east  is  the 
Atlantic  ;  on  the  south  the  Antarctic,  and  on  the  west  the  Pacific  Oceana. 
A  number  of  cold  and  barren  islands  lie  south  of  Cape  Horn,  the  furthest 
extremity  of  the  lands,  which  are  entirely  useless,  and  destined  ever  to 
remain  in  their  primeval  state  of  desolation  and  solitude. 

From  the  configuration  of  its  surface.  South  America  may  be  divided  into 
five  distinct  regions,  each  having  widely-marked  peculiarities,  and  differing 
essentially  in  their  physical  aspect  and  scenery  ; 

Mrst. — The  low  country  skirting  the  Pacific  coast,  from  50  to  150  miles 
in  breadth  and  4,000  miles  in  length,  and  of  which  the  two  extremes  axe 
fertile,  gradually  diminishing  in  that  respect  as  they  approach  the  centre, 
ivhich  is  a  desert  waste,  incapable  of  supporting  animal  life  or  producing  the 
most  stunted  shrub  or  germ  of  vegetation. 

Second. — The  Basin  of  the  Orinoco,  surrounded  almost  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  forming  a  region  of  extensive  plains,  either  destitute  of  wood  or 
merely  studded  with  brush-wood  and  decrepid  trees ;  but  covered  with 
abundance  of  coarse  long  grass,  in  which  lizards  and  serpents  lie  in  a  state 
of  inactivity  or  torpor. 

Third. — The  Basin  of  the  Amazon,  a  vast  plain,  embracing  a  surface  of 
2,000,000  square  miles,  and  possessing  a  rich  soil  and  humid  climate.  It 
is  covered  all  over  with  dense  forests,  harboring  a  great  variety  of  wild 
beasts,  and  is  thinly  inhabited  by  tribes  of  savage  Indians,  who  subsist  on 
the  produce  of  the  chase  and  by  fishing. 

Fourth. — The  great  southern  plain,  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata.  Open  pampas,  or  plains,  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  this 
region,  which  is  dry,  and  in  some  parts  barren,  but  in  general  is  covered 
with  strong  weeds  and  grass,  which  furnish  subsistence  to  prodigious  herds 
of  cattle,  and  afford  shelter  to  a  few  wild  animals  of  v^irious  species  ;  and 
32 
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fifth. — The  high  country  of  Brazil,  eastward  of  the  Parana,  Paraguay 
»nd  Madeira,  which  presents  a  auceessioQ  of  ridges  and  vallies  on  the  At- 
lantic thickly  covered  with  wood,  and  in  the  west  opens  into  vast  plains  and 
oasture  lands,  on  which  innumerable  droves  find  ample  subsistence. 

The  Mountains  op  South  America  are  of  vast  height,  and  cover  a  great 
part  of  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  continent. 

The  Cordilleras  op  the  Andks,  or  great  western  chain,  commencing  at 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  run  in  a 
northerly  direction  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  are  generally  parallel  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  a  distance  of  from  50  to  150  miles.  Their  Mpect,  in 
different  parts  of  their  course,  is  as  various  as  abrupt — sometimes  consjst- 
iniF  of  one  entire  mass,,  while  at  others  two  or  three  distinct  ridges  appear 
separated  by  longitudinal  vallies.  In  Chili,  the  Andes  are  broad,  and  consist 
of  a  great  number  of  mountains,  all  of  prodigious  height,  and  appearing  to 
be  chained  to  each  other.  In  Peru,  they  divide  into  three  ridges,  which  con- 
tinue divided  until  within  a  few  degrees  from  the  equator,  when  they  nnite 
into  a  single  chain.  They  separate  again  in  Equador  into  two  distinct  chains, 
which  enclose  between  them  a  spacious  valley,  elevated  9,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  Further  north,  about  the  second  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude, the  eastern  chain  is  subdivided  into  two,  and  in  this  manner  the  Andes 
enter  New-Grenada,  dividing  its  surface  into  three  separate  elevations;  the 
western  is  the  proper  Andes,  and  passes  towards  but  not  into  North  Ame- 
rica, over  the  Isthmus  of  Darien ;  the  eastern,  called  the  chain  of  Colombia, 
pursues  a  north-easterly  course,  and,  winding  along  the  shores  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  terminates  on  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  opposite  the  Island  of  Trinidad ; 
the  middle  range  runs  north  between  the  rivers  Magdalena  and  Cauca.  The 
most  elevated  part  of  the  Andes  is  the  double  ridge  in  Equador,  which 
abounds  with  colossal  summits,  the  highest  of  which,  the  celebrated  Nevada 
de  Sorato,  rises  to  25,420  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  Chili,  Peru 
and  Equador,  the  loftiest  peaks  form  one  row  of  volcanoes,  many  of  which 
are  in  a  state  of  constant  eruption. 

The  Eastern  Range  of  Sooth  American  Mountains,  sometimes 
termed  the  Brazilian  Andes,  runs  along  the  coast  of  Brazil  from  about  12° 
to  32°  south  latitude. 

In  addition  to  what  is  here  called  the  eastern  and  western  ranges  of  South 
American  mountains,  some  other  ridges  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  The  co- 
lossal trunk  of  the  Andes  sends  off  several  branches  towards  the  east,  and 
besides  that  above  noticed,  which  runs  along  the  northern  coast  of  South 
America,  there  is  another  which  leaves  the  main  ridge  between  the  third 
and  sixth  degrees  of  south  latitude.  A  third  lateral  branch  makes  a  semi- 
circular sweep  between  fifteen  and  twenty  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and 
appears  to  connect  the  main  body  of  the  Andes  with  the  mountains  of  Brazil 
and  Paraguay,  supplying  the  streams  that  feed  the  mighty  Amazon  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  sea-like  Plata  on  the  other.  The  particular  direction, 
elevation,  and  structure  of  this  range,  however,  are  yet  but  imperfectly 
known. 

The  New  World  is  scarcely  more  distinguished  from  the  other  regions  of 
the  globe  by  its  position  and  magnitude,  than  by  the  majesty  of  its  physical 
features.  Its  vast  mountains,  whicli  rear  their  stupendous  bulks  above  the 
clouds — its  wide-stretching  plateaux — its  almost  immeasurable  savannas,  and 
its  mighty  rivers,  which  roll  their  immense  floods  across  these  spacious 
plains,  are  all  distinguishing  traits  of  the  western  world.     Placed  amidst  the 
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summits  of  tbe  Andes,  the  adventurous  traveller  seems  as  if  surrounded  with 
the  fragments  of  a  world  destroyed,  or  with  the  materials  out  of  which 
-dKother  might  be  constructed.  There  "  desolation  seems  at  perpetual  strife 
with  nature  for  the  mastery,  and  vegetation  lives  as  if  in  defiance  of  ste- 
rility." This  magnificent  and  awfully  impressive  scenery  of  the  central 
Andes,  however,  differs  in  several  respects  from  th^  of  other  Alpine  regions ' 
in  higher  latitudes.  It  is  deficient  in  some  of  those  features  which  not  only 
augment  its  beauty  and  sublimity,  but  add  majesty  to  horror.  Glaciers, 
which,  amidst  the  Alpine  districts  of  Europe,  frequently  resemble  a  tumul- 
tuous sea  suddenly  congealed  by  the  power  of  frost,  as  well  as  the  terrible 
avalanches,  which  prove  so  destructive  in  these  latitudes,  are  unknown  in 
the  torrid  zone.  But  these  mpuntains  are  noted  for  their  immense  chasms 
and  cataracts.  The  formation  of  the  Andes  is  likewise  different  from  that 
of  the  Alps  of  Europe.  One  of  the  most  singular  circumstances  in  this 
respect  is  the  enormous  thickness  and  height  of  what  geologist  call  the 
secondary  formations.  Baron  Humboldt  asserts  that  beds  of  coal  have  been 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Santa  Fe,  at  an  elevation  of  8,650  feet  aixive 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  even  at  the  height  of  14,700  feet,  near  Huanuco. 
The  plains  of  Bogota,  which  are  about  9,000  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  are  covered  with  sand-stone,  gypsum,  shell-limestone,  and  in  some 
places  rock-salt.  Fossil  shells  have  been  found  in  the  Pyrenees  at  the 
iieight  of  11,700  feet,  but  in  Peru  at  12,800  in  one  place,  and  at  14,120  in 
another,  where  they  were  also  accompanied  with  aand-stone.  The  basalt  of 
Plchincha,  near  the  city  of  Quito,  has  an  elevation  of  15,500,  while  granite, 
which  erowna  the  loftiest  mountains  of  Europe,  is  not  fomid  higher  than 
11,500  feet  in  the  Andes,  and  is  scarcely  known  in  the  republics  either  of 
Equador  or  Peru.  The  snow-clad  summits  of  Sorato,  Chimborazo,  and  the 
other  highest  peaks,  consist  entirely  of  porphyry,  which  there  constitutes  a 
mass  of  10,000  or  12,000  feet  in  thickness ;  together  with  an  enormous  body  of 
quartz  of  9,500  feet  thick.  The  Andes  of  Chili  differ  in  their  composition 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  chain;  for  it  is  in  the  cordillera  of  this  part  that 
vast  blocks  of  crystal  are  found,  capable  of  being  formed  into  columns  six 
or  seven  feet  in  length. 

The  following  tabie  is  intended  to  exhibit  the  localities  of  the  several  mi- 
ueralogical  products  of  South  America ;  though,  of  course,  only  designed  as 
a  general  resume,  it  will  be  advant^eous  in  assisting  the  memory  in  review- 
ing the  mineral  formations  on  this  continent : 

DiAHnMDs  Brazil  (Miaan  O^raea,  &c) 

jTHtK  I I1E0IOU3  hroNEB  Brizil  (Miiios  O^ntcs,  &c.;  New-Grenada,  {Cundinamarta, 
S^    )  Chih    and  Pera  (passim.) 

Gjld  New  (jrenada   (_Saa  Jmbb,    CoKCa,   Choea,   &c. ;)    Equador; 

Pein  Bolivia  G\xA\  {in  the  Tegion  nf  the  CordiUeras,  &ia.  \) 
Braail  (J/inai  Qeraes,  Ooyai  aa&  Matto-OroMo)  and  liie 
Aigeiitine  Eapoblie,  {region  of  the  Andfs,  &c.) 

SiiiER  Bolivia    Pera    Chili ;  and  Argaatiue  Republic  (patajm.) 

Tin  Pern 

Mt  R  .  lu  Peni  {Hnimeai  eltca,  mines  of  Smda  Barbara.) 

C  FPtE  Peru  and  Chill  (yosSHB.) 

Lead 

!rin  Brazil  {Mmns  Oeraes,  8l.  Paul's.  &c.;)  Peru. 

L^cAL  Peru    Chill   and  several  other  Btatea. 

Salt  Arsentiae  RepuHic  Brazil,  ( Rio  Grande  do  Norle,  Para,  &-a. ;) 

Venezuela    New  Grenada;  Bolivia ;  Peru,  fee. 

8itT  PKiBK  ., .  Peru  {abimiiani  ) 
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Soutli  America  is,  perhnps,  not  more  remarkable  for  the  immensity  of  its 
mountains,  than  for  the  vast  elevation  of  its  plains.  The  highest  cultivated 
land  in  Europe  seMom  exceeds  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but 
much  of  the  table  land  of  America  is  from  6,000  to  10,000  feet  in  altitude. 
Iti  Peru,  extensive  plains  are  found  at  the  elevation  of  9,000,  and  in  Mexico 
not  less  than  500,000  square  miles  is  from  6,000  to  8,060  feet  above  the 
sea  ;  an  elevation  which  rivals  the  celebrated  pass  of  Mount  Cenis  or  Mount 
St.  Gothard.  Almost  interminable  plains,  too,  stretch  through  the  wide 
regions  of  South  America,  at  a  very  slight  elevation  above  the  sea.  Those 
of  Orinoco,  Amazonia  and  Buenos  Ayres,  may  be  mentioned  as  examples, 
and  chiefly  consist  of  extensive  savannas,  varied  in  a  few  places  with  clumps 
of  palms,  but  so  extremely  level  that  the  space  of  800  square  leagues 
scarcely  presents  any  inequality. 

Such  a  diversity  of  surface  gives  rise  to  a  corresponding  variety  in  the 
climate  and  vegetable  productions  of  this  continent ;  and  d!  species,  from 
the  palms  and  other  majestic  trees  which  adorn  the  sultry  regions  of  the  torrid 
zone,  to  the  last  lichen,  which  creeps  beneath  the  eternal  snows  that  cover 
the  summits  of  the  Andes,  are  met  with  in  these  regions.  In  ascending 
from  the  shore  to  the  upper  ridges,  the  plants  peculiar  to  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  the  globe  appear  in  regular  succession.  At  an  elevation  of  from 
3,000  to  5,000  feet,  cassava,  cacao,  maize,  plantains,  indigo,  sugar,  cotton 
and  coffee  are  produced.  Both  cotton  and  coffee  also  grow  at  a  much 
greater  elevation,  and  sugar  is  successfully  cultivated  in  the  valley  of  Quito. 
From  6,000  to  9,000  feet  in  elevation,  the  climate  is  best  suited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  all  kinds  of  European  grain.  Within  these  limits,  too,  are  to  be 
found  the  oak,  and  various  other  species  of  forest  trees ;  but  beyond  the 
height  of  9,000  feet  large  trees  of  all  kmd^  begin  to  disappeai  except  dwart 
pines,  which  are  found  nearly  13  000  feet  abme  the  level  of  the  ee^t  and 
about  2,000  feet  below  the  lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow  The  spa.  e 
between  13,000  and  15,000  feet  grasses  clothe  the  ground  and  liom  thii 
latter  height,  the  lichen  is  the  only  plant  which  cri,epb  on  the  rocks  and 
seems  to  penetrate  under  the  snow 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  cuhnmiting  points  of  the  mountjins  of 
South  America : 

I.  The  Chain  of  the  Andes: 

Ic  I 
In  Terra  del  Fuego C /ij?    H  rit  lb  0 


Yartielei 

„  -i  Aconcagua 

k   yDeacabecada 
)  1  aleaito  of  Bfatpu 
Chipicam  neai  Anoa 
Picka-Picks  near  ArequipB 
Volcawi  of  Areguipa 
Neiiadode  Ckiiqutianiia 

Sat 
Ckirabortzzo 
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Nevada  de  So  aio 

^^ioo 

"       dn  ill       n     let  petk 

"4  450 

3d  peak 

•>i    00 

Volcaiui  de  Gaaial  e 

33  000 

Cerrods  Pcto 

lS0i7 

Peak  of  Tol  ns 

IS  336 

In  Venezuela. 

SUnadB  Meida 

Nevada  de  Mu  arhtes 

15  9SS 

Silla  de  Ca™   ie 

S63S 

The  Mountaiws 

1  OF  Eaim. 

...Sammit  of  the  Oka  «.  of  Mmt  quem 

S4'>1 

Ilacolami,  Sierra  do  B  pmhaco 

b710 

Sierra  de  Ptedada  near  Saba  -a 

ssia 

■'       de  Fro 

4  095 

"       Tins^"     sarEoJane 

3  549 

Tfe  Majestic  Rivers  of  South  Aheeica  leave  far  behind  them  those 
of  the  Old  World,  both  in  the  length  of  their  course  and  the  breadth  of  their 


Owing  to  the  peculiar  conatruction  of  South  America,  no  rivers  of  any 
magnitude  flow  from  it  into  the  Pacific  Oeeaa,  the  Andes  forming  a  con- 
tinued barrier  along  the  whole  western  coast.  From  a  similar  reason  no 
important  stream  enters  the  Atlantic  between  12'^  and  92°  south  latitude, 
More  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  waters  which  fall  on  this  continent  are 
carried  to  the  ocean  through  the  channels  of  the  Orinoco,  Amazon,  and 
La  Plata. 

The  Orinoco,  from  its  position,  will  claim  attention  first.  It  rises  in 
latitude  5°  north,  and  longitude  65°  west.  Its  course  is  very  crooked, 
somewhat  resembling  the  figure  6.  For  the  first  300  miles  it  runs  from 
north  to  south.  It  then  turns,  and  proceeds  in  a  westerly  direction  for  sev- 
eral hundred  miles,  to  San  Fernando,  where  it  receives  from  the  south-west 
the  Guaviari,  a  very  considerable  river.  Here  it  turns  northward,  and, 
after  receiving  the  Vichada  from  the  west,  pours  its  waters  down  the  cata- 
racts of  Atures.  These  cataracts  are  740  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  760  from  its  source,  and  completely  obstruct  the  navigation. 
At  the  distance  of  ninety  miles  below  the  cataracts,  the  river  is  enlarged 
by  the  junction  of  the  Meta,  one  of  its  principal  tributaries,  which  is  500 
miles  long,  and  navigable  370  miles.  About  ninety  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Meta,  the  Orinoco  receives  from  the  west  the  Apure,  a  large  and  deep 
river,  520  miles  long,  having  numerous  and  wide-spreading  branches,  and 
is  more  rapid  than  the  Orinoco,  into  which  it  empties  its  waters  by  many 
mouths.  After  receiving  the  Apure  it  turns,  and,  running  about  400  miles 
in  an  easterly  direction,  divides  into  many  branches,  and  discharges  its  wa- 
ters into  the  ocean  by  fifty  mouths,  the  two  most  distant  of  which  are  180 
miles  apart.  Only  seven,  however,  are  navigable,  and  but  one  of  them,  the 
southern,  called  the  Ship's  Mouth,  for  vessels  of  more  than  200  tons.  AH 
the  rivers  which  rise  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  chain  of  Vene- 
zuela, and  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes,  between  ■  the  parallels  of 
2°  and  9^  north  latitude,  are  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco.  It  thus  forms  the 
channel  which  conveys  to  the  ocean  the  waters  of  an  immense  basin,  ex- 
tending from  east  to  west  about  1,000  miles,  and  from  north  to  south,  in 
many  parts,  between  5  and  600. 

The  Amazon,  the  largest  river  in  America,  rises  in  Peru,  between  two 
ridges  of  the  Andes,  in  about  latitude  l<y^  south,  under  the  name  of  the 
Apurimac,  and,  after  running  in  a  northerly  tJirectioa  through  live  degrees 
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of  Satitude,  is  joined  by  other  branches,  and  forma  the  Ucayale.  The 
Ucayale  runs  north  6^^  more,  and  unites  with  the  Tanguragua,  and  forms 
the  Amazon.  It  then  runs  in  a  direction  a  little  north  of  east,  completely 
across  the  continent,  and  discharges  its  waters  under  the  equator  by  a 
mouth  180  miles  wide,  after  a  coutse  of  more  than  4,000  miles.  The  tide 
flows  ap  400  miles,  and  the  river  is  navigable  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Andes. 
The  principal  branches  of  the  Amazon  from  the  south,  are  1.  The  Tungu- 
ragua  and  TJoayale,  already  mentioned.  2.  The  Madeira,  the  principal 
tributary  of  the  Amazon,  rises  in  Bolivia,  near  Potcsi,  aboat  20°  south 
latitude,  and  passes,  under  various  names,  into  Brazil,  where  it  is  joined  by 
numerous  other  rivers,  and  makes  its  way  in  a  north-easterJy  direction  to 
the  Amazon,  into  which  it  falls,  after  a  course  of  more  than  2,000  miles. 
3.  The  Tocantins,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Amazon  near  its  mouth, 
after  a  northerly  course  of  about  1,500  miles.  Its  principal  tributary,  the 
Araguay,  rises  between  the  parallels  of  18°  and  19°  south  latitude.  The 
other  principal  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  from  the  south,  are  Jutay,  the 
Juruay,  and  the  Puros,  which  join  it  between  the  Ucayale  and  the  Madeira ; 
and  the  Tapajoa  and  Xingu,  which  join  it  between  the  Madeira  and  the 
Tocantins.  The  principal  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Amazon  on  its  north- 
eru  bank,  beginning  in  the  west,  are  the  Napo,  the  Puturaayo  or  lea,  the 
Yapura  and  the  Negro.  The  Negro  is  remarkable  for  sending  off  a  branch 
towards  the  north,  which,  under  the  name  of  Cassiquiari,  falls  into  the 
Orinoco,  and  thus  unites  the  Amazon  with  that  mighty  stream.  All  the 
rivers  which  rise  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes,  between  the  paral- 
lels of  2'^  north  latitude  and  20°  of  south  latitude,  are  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon.  Not  a  single  brook  rises  in  all  this  distance  which  does  not  con- 
tribate  to  swell  its  waters.  The  basin  of  the  Amazon  is  thus  more  than 
1,500  miles  long,  from  north  to  south;  from  east  to  west,  it  is  more  than 
2,000 ;  and  its  area  may  be  estimated  at  3,000,000  square  miles,  or  nearly 
half  of  South  America. 

The  Rio  db  la  Plata  is  a  very  broad  stream,  formed  by  the  Uruguay  and 
the  Parana,  which  unite  near  latitude  34°  south.  It  is  more  properly  the 
mouth  or  estuary  of  these  two  rivers,  as  it  is  nowhere  less  than  30  miles 
broad,  and  at  its  entrance  into  the  ocean,  between  the  parallels  of  35°  and 
36°,  expands  to  the  width  of  150  miles. 

The  Uruguay,  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Plata,  rises  on  the  western 
declivity  of  the  Andes  of  Brazil,  and  pursues  a  south-westerly  course  of 
more  than  1,000  miles,  for  the  last  200  of  which  it  is  navigable. 

The  Parana,  or  western  branch  of  the  Plata,  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
■several  small  streams,  which  rise  also  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes  of 
Brazil,  between  18°  and  21°  south  latitude.  It  runs  on  the  whole  in  a 
soil th- westerly  direction  about  1,000  miles,  till  it  receives  the  Paraguay 
from  the  north,  when  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  after  a  further  course  of  500 
miles,  joins  the  Uruguay. 

The  Paraguay  is  formed  by  several  streams,  which  rise  between  the  par- 
allels of  13°  and  14°  south  latitude,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Tapajos, 
the  Xingu,  the  Tocantins,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Amazon.  It  pur- 
sues a  southerly  course  through  nearly  14  degrees  of  latitude,  and  joins  the 
Parana  under  the  parallel  of  27°  south  latitude. 

The  Pilcomayo  and  the  Vermejo,  the  principal  western  branches  of  the 
Paraguay,  both  rise  in  the  Andes,  between  20°  and  23°  south  latitude,  and 
pursue  a  south-easterly  course  of  more  than  1,000  miles. 

The  Saladillo  is  a  considerable  stream,  which  rises  in  the  interior  of  the 
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Argentine  province  of  Salta,  and  joins  the  Kio  de  la  Plata  50  miles  ftom 
itH  mouth,  after  a.  south -easterly  course  of  several  hundred  miles.  The 
valley  of  La  Plata  thus  includes  the  extensive  country  bounded  west  by  the 
Andes  of  Chili,  and  north  and  east  by  the  high  lands  and  mountains-  of 
Brazil,  embracing  the  whole  Argentine  Republic  and  the  southern  part  of 
the  great  empire  of  Br      I   aid  ng  an  area  of  about  1,200,000  square 

To  complete  the  phy  1  de  p  n  of  South  America,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  a  u  an  nal  that  live  at  different  heights  in  the 
Cordillera  of  the  And  o  at  the  f  ot  of  those  mountains.  From  the 
level  of  the  sea  to  3,07fi  !  et  n  the  eirion  of  the  palms  and  the  scitami- 
ne(B,  we  meet  with  the  si  th  wl  i  I  es  on  the  Cecropia  peltata ;  the  boa, 
and  the  crocodile,  which  leep  d  ag  along  their  frightful  mass  at  the  foot 
of  the  ConocarpTis  and  th  A  a  ard  um  caracoli.  It  is  there  that  the 
Caeia  capybara  hides  h  m  elt  a  h  marshes  that  are  covered  with  the 
Hdiconia  and  the  Bambusa,  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
carnivorous  animals.  The  Tanagra,  the  Ctax,  and  the  Parrots,  perched 
on  the  Caryocar  and  the  hecythis,  mingle  the  brilliancy  of  their  plumage 
with  that  of  the  flowers  and  leaves.  It  is  there  that  we  see  the  glittering 
of  the  Eliiter  noctilucus,  which  feeds  on  the  sugar-cane ;  and  there,  too, 
the  Cwrculio  pakaarum  lives  in  the  heart  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  The  for- 
ests of  these  burning  regions  resound  with  the  bowlings  of  the  alouates, 
and  other  sapajous  The^  jaguar  the  Felh  enncolar  and  the  bhck  tiger 
of  the  Orinoco  &tdl  more  sanguinary  than  the  jaguar  there  ielentle«sly 
chase  the  little  stag  {Ce  uas  Meiitanus  )  the  Cavias  and  the  ant  eatem 
whose  tongue  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  their  sternum  The  air  of  these  lower 
regions,  especially  in  the  woods  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  swarms 
with  those  countless  mvnads  of  the  mos^ifo  a  fly  which  lenders  a  laige 
and  beautiful  portion  of  the  globe  almost  uninhabitable  To  tl  e  mo'squito 
is  added  the  Oestrus  leu  nanui  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  'ikin  of  the 
human  body,  aid  occasions  paintui  swell  ngs  the  inn  whuh  furrows 
the  skin ;  venomous  spiders  and  ants  and  termites  whose  formidable  in 
dustry  destroys  the  labors  and  the  booki  of  the  inhabitants  'still  hmher 
from  3,078  to  6,15b  feet,  m  the  region  of  the  arborescent  ferns,  we  seldom 
meet  with  the  jaguar,  never  with  the  boa,  alligator,  or  lamentin,  and  rarely 
with  the  monkey ;  but  the  tapir,  the  Sus  fc^assu,  and  the  Fetis  pardalis, 
are  there  numerous.  Man,,  the  monkey,  and  the  dog,  are  there  incommo- 
ded by  an  infinite  multitude  of  the  Pulex  penetrans,  which  is  less  abundant 
on  the  plains.  From  6,156  to  9,234  feet,  in  the  higher  region  of  the  cin- 
chona, we  no  longer  meet  with  the  monkey  or  the  Mexican  stag;  but  we 
now  find  the  tiger  cat,  the  beai,  and  the  great  stag  of  the  Andes.  Lice 
abound  in  the  Andes  at  this  height.  From  9,234  to  12,300  feet,  is  found 
the  small  species  of  lion,  which,  in  the  ftuichua  language,  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  puma ;  the  lesser  bear;  with  a  white  forehead  ;  and  some 
of  the  weasel  tribe.  Humboldt  has  often  seen,  with  astonishment,  the 
colihri,  or  humming-bird,  at  the  height  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  The  re- 
gion of  the  grasses,  from  12,300  to  15,400  feet  of  elevation,  is  inhabited 
by  flocks  of  the  vicuna  guanaeo,  and  alpaco,  in  Peru,  and  the  chili-hueque, 
ia  Chili.  These  quadrupeds,  which  here  represent  the  genus  Caiuelus  of 
the  old  continent,  have  not  extended  themselves  to  Brazil,  because,  during 
their  journey,  they  must  necessarily  have  descended  into  regions  that  were 
too  hot  for  thuna  to  exist  in.     The  U{mia  is  only  met  with  in  the  domestic 
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State.  The  vicunii  prefers  those  places  m  particular  where  snow  o 
ally  falls.  Notwithstanding  the  persecution  which  it  has  experienced, 
flocks  of  300  or  400  in  number  aj-e  still  to  be  seen,  at  the  sources  of  the 
River  Amazon.  This  anima!  likewise  abounds  near  Huancavelica,  in  the 
enrirons  of  Cuzoo,  and  in  the  province  of  Cochabamba,  near  the  valley  of 
the  Rio  Cocatages.  They  are  found  then  wherever  the  summit  of  the 
Andes  rises  higher  than  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  inferior  limit  of 
perpetual  snow  is  the  higher  boundary,  as  it  were,  of  organized  beings  ; 
some  of  the  lichens  even  grow  under  the  snow  itself;  but  the  condor, 
(Talttir  gryphus,)  is  the  only  animal  which  inhabits  these  solitudes. 
Humboldt  has  seen  them  sailing  through  the  air  at  the  immense  height  of 
21,100  feet.  Some  sphinxes  and  flies  were  observed  at  the  height  of 
19,180  feet,  and  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  involuntarily  carried  into 
these  regions  by  ascending  currents  of  air. 

To  this  distribution  of  the  animal  kingdom,  according  to  the  elevation  of 
the  country,  might  be  joined  a  sketch  of  the  purely  geographical  limits 
which  certain  animals  never  pass.  It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  that  the 
alpaco,  vifuna  and  guaitaco,  follow  the  whole  chain  of  the  Andes,  from  Chili 
to  the  9°  of  south  latitude,  and  that  none  should  afterwards  be  observed 
north  of  this  point.  The  writers  of  the  country  attribute  this  fact  to  the 
herb  ichos,  which  these  animals  prefer  to  every  other  kind  of  food,  but  which 
they  do  not  meet  with  beyond  the  above  limits.  The  ostrich  of  Buenos 
Ayres  presents  an  analogous  phenomenon.  This  great  bird  is  not  found  on 
the  vast  plains  of  the  Paresis,  where,  nevertheless,  the  vegetation  appears  to 
resemble  that  of  the  Pampas.  Perhaps,  hoivever,  the  saline  plants  may  not 
exist  there. 

South  America,  though  as  yet  an  almost  uninhabited  desert,  has  been  ap- 
propriated by  its  several  nations.  The  following  distinct  political  divisions 
are  recognized  ; 
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Vehezoel*:  foraierly  Captiuncy-General.      ) 
n       ■  >  together  the  Vice-royalty  of  Peru. 

Chili,  with  the  Islands  of  Jiuin  Fernandez 


I  .S.I 


Argentine  Eefitbho.      )  liSTsi 

Republic  or  UnircnAT.     J-tha  former  VicH-royalty  of  Buenoa  Ayres.  I  ^  "o  i 

P^niGOAI.  S  )  3 

Empihe  of  Buiizii,:  a  colony  of  Portugal  until  1S29. 

Fheboh  vGuiVANA  !  coloniefl  belonging  to  those  iiations. 

DnTCH     ^ 

Fatagonitt  and  Terra  del  Fuego:  as  yet  only  inhabited  by  horilcB  of  wild  Indiana. 
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New  Gr.ena.t)a,  formerly  a  vice-royally  of  Spnin,  and  also  one  of  the 
states  comprised  in  the  late  Republic  of  Colombia,  extends  from  13°  N.  to 
2°  S,  latitude,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  a  part 
of  Venezuela,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  central  chain  of  the  Andes', 
on  the  south  by  Equador,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
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south-eastern  extremity  of  Central  America.  It  is  the  most  important  of 
the  three  independent  states  formed  from  the  Colombian  Confederation,  and 
comprises  an  area  of  380,000  square  miles,  and  has  a  population,  according 
to  an  official  statement,  of  1,637,000. 

The  whole  country  is  divided  into  Jive  principal  departments,  and  again 
subdivided  into  eighteen  provinces.     The  departments  are  those  of 

Jpproiimle  PopsiatUm.  Cmitals. 

latmo 100,000 Panama, 

Magdalana 450,000 Cartagena, 

Boynca 600,000 Tunga. 

Oundinamarca 350.000 Santa  Fe  nS  Boc6Tfi 

Cauoa 187,000 Fopayun. 

Total 1,687,000=4.4  to  the  Bjuare  mi]e. 

The  dliFereiit  races  are  in  the  following  proportions  : 

Will tes  and  Ci'eoleB 1,0.53,000 

Indiana n7(i,000 

;b  Colored 168.000 


Slav 


It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  above  representations  are  not 
founded  on  any  census,  but  are  given  as  mere  estimates,  and  as  such  even 
for  no  very  late  date.  The  statistics  of  this  country  are  little  known,  and 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  even  on  the  most  authentic  to  be  found. 

The  topographical  aspect  of  New  Grenada  presents  a  great  diversity  of 
scenery  :  alpine  regions  and  extensive  plains  occupy  the  greater  portion  of 
the  country.  The  chain  of  the  Andes,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Equador, 
separates  into  two  parallel  ranges,  enclosing  the  lofty  Valley  of  Pastos' 
bounded  by  the  still  activevolcanosof  Azufsal,  Gambal,  &.c.,  and  the  extinct 
one  of  Chiles.  Beyond  Pastos,  the  Cordilleras  consist  of  three  rancres  :  the 
most  westerly,  the  elevation  of  which  is  generally  less  than  5,^00  feet, 
follows  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  extends  into  the  Isthmus  of  Panama; 
the  central  range  is  interposed  between  the  vallies  of  the  Cauca  and  Mag- 
dalena  rivers,  and  terminates  at  Mompox,  between  latitude  9  and  10  de- 
grees north,  and  the  third,  being  the  most  easterly  and  highest  range,  extends 
to  the  extremity  of  the  Parian  promontory,  in  longitude  62''  west.  This 
last  is  named  the  Venezuelan  range,  and  divides  the  waters  which  flow  into 
the  Orinoco,  on  the  south-east,  from  the  Magdalena,  ZuHa,Tocuyo,  &c.,and 
their  affluents  on  its  north-west  side.  Many  of  its  summits  reach  above 
the  limits  of  perpetual  snow;  and  it  has  numerous  lower  summits,  called 
paramos,  which  rise  to  10,000  or  12,000  feet  above  the  levei  of  the  sea,  and 
are  constantly  enveloped  in  damp  and  thick  fogs.  The  City  of  Bogota, 
8,100  feet  above  the  sea,  is  built  on  a  table-land  formed  from  this  mountain 
range,  as  also  are  the  towns  of  Nirgua,  San  Felipe  el  Fuerte,  Barquesimeto 
and  Tocuyo;  but  these  are  at  a  much  lower  elevation  than  Bogota,  the 
mountains  decreasing  in  height  very  considerably  on  approaching  the  terri- 
tory of  Venezuela.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  Andes,  in  New  Grenada,  is 
about  11,000  feet ;  their  altitude  is  greatest  on  nearing  the  equator. 

The  table-lands  formed  between  the  several  ranges  of  the  mountains,  con- 
stitute the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  country.  The  Llanos,  or  plains, 
commence  at  the  foot  of  the  Eastern  Andes,  and  extend  thence  into  the  Ve- 
nezuelan territories.     The  table-land  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  being  8,100 
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feet  ahoTS  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  remarkable  for  many  very  striking  and 
picturesque  features;  the  Palls  of  Tequendama  aj-e  said  to  be  the  most  ele- 
vated in  the  world,  though  not  equaJ  in  volume  to  the  Cataract  of  Niagara; 
and  the  natural  bridge  of  Icononza  is  certainly  unequalled  in  magnifi- 
cence. The  former  of  these  is  formed  by  the  river  Bogota,  whose  waters 
are  contracted  to  the  breadth  of  about  40  feet,  and  dashed  suddenly  down  a 
precipice  650  feet  high  into  a  dark  and  almost  fathomless  abyss.  The  bridge 
of  Icononza  is  a  natural  arch,  crossing  a  chasm  of  360  feet  deep,  and  forms 
the  only  practicable  passage  across  the  gap.  The  plain  itself  is  hemmed 
in  by  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains  and  almost  impassable  abysses,  with 
swollen  and  roaring  torrents  rushing  along  their  frightful  depths.  The  soil 
of  the  plain  is  exceedingly  fertile,  yielding  two  crops  a  year,  and  the  climate 
is  that  of  spring  and  autumn  in  more  northern  latitudes,  the  thermometer 
falling  seldom  below  47°  or  rising  above  TC^.  The  only  variations  are  those 
of  the  two  wet  seasons,  which  are  colder  in  a  slight  degree  than  the  dry. 
The  other  table-lands  partake  of  the  same  character  of  soil  and  climate, 
though  not  equally  noted  with  that  of  Bogota.  The  plains  of  the  east  bear 
all  the  characteristics  of  their  tropical  position  :  these,  however,  are  as  yet 
scarcely  redeemed  from  their  primitive  solitude  or  the  wilderness  state  in 
which  the  first  discoverers  found  them.  Their  riches  await  as  yet  the  hand 
of  the  bold  emigrant  to  grasp  them;  and  it  is  a  pleasing  reflection  that  the 
government  has  adopted  the  enlightened  policy  of  assisting  the  poor  of  other 
countries  to  emigrate  to  these  vast  unoccupied  regions,  which  yield  sponta- 
neously all  the  requirements  of  nattu-e,  and  with  little  trouble  would  amply 
reward  the  endeavors  of  the  husbandman.  The  vaUies  of  the  great  rivers  of 
this  country,  and  these  vast  plains,  in  a  few  ages  will  teem  with  a  busy  mul- 
titude, and  rival  the  fertility  and  abundance  of  the  prolific  basin  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  North  America. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Cauca  and  Magdalena,  which  run  their 
whole  course  within  the  territory  of  the  republic,  taking  their  rise  in  the 
Andes,  near  the  southern  frontier,  and,  after  flowing  nearly  the  entire 
length  of  the  country,  unite  in  one,  and  discharge  their  combined  waters 
through  a  delta  of  three  canals,  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  about  longitude 
75°.  Beside  these,  a  large  number  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco  find 
their  sources  in  the  different  ranges  of  the  Andes,  and  water  the  Llanos  of 
the  east ;  the  principal  of  these  are  the  Apure,  Meta,  &.c.,  which  are  navi- 
gable almost  to  their  sources,  and  in  connection  with  the  Orinoco,  will 
eventually  contribute  to  form  lines  of  communication,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  bj  steam-boats,  and  be  a  principal  means  by  which  the  re- 
sources of  this  wealthy  country  will  be  developed,  at  no  very  distant  day. 
The  lakes  of  New  Grenada  are  of  inconsiderable  extent :  the  most  cele- 
brated is  that  of  Guatavita,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Bogota,  into  which,  it 
is  affirmed,  large  treasures  were  thrown  by  the  natives  during  the  period  of 
the  Spanish  conquests.  Some  extensive  salt  marshes  are  to  be  met  with  in 
different  parts  of  the  north-west  coast. 


New  Grenada,  like  the  other  mountainous  countries  of  South  America, 
is  rich  in  minerals.  The  Cordilleras  teem  with  metallic  wealth,  and  though 
imperfectly  explored,  have  already  produced  large  quantities  of  gold,  silver, 
platina,  mercury,  copper,  lead  and  iron ;  the  gold  is  mostly  obtained  by 
washing  the  auriferous  soils,  and  comes  chiefly  from  the  provinces  of  Choco, 
Antioguia  and  Popayan  ;  silver  is  found  in  the  province  of  Pamplona,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Cauca ;  platina,  on  the  coast  of  the  PacifiQ  :  mercury  and 
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cinnabar,  in  several  parts,  as  well  as  lead ;  and  iron  pit-coal  in  abundance 
in  the  plain  of  Bogdta.  Copper,  in  great  plenty,  is  found,  especially  at 
Aroa.  There  are  mines  of  rock  salt  in  the  mountains  north-east  of  Bog6ta, 
and  caves  producing  nitre  near  the  Lake  GuataTita.  Hot  suiphnreons 
springs  exist  in  several  parts.  There  are  also  some  pearl-fisheries,  on  both 
the  Pacific  and  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  which  are  prosecuted,  however,  with 
but  indifferent  success. 

The  climate  of  New  Grenada  is  as  diversified  as  the  surface ;  on  the 
Pacific  and  in  the  vallies  of  the  great  rivers  the  climatic  influences  of  the 
latitude  are  fully  recognized,  and  the  diseases  of  tropical  climates  are 
very  prevalent.  In  the  mountain  regions  elevation  deniarks  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  climate,  which  of  course  varies,  and  successively  present  the 
gradations  between  the  heats  of  the  tropics  and  the  eternal  winters  of  the 
polar  regions.  At  an  elevation  from  6,000  to  10,000  feet  perpetual  spring 
sheds  its  balmy  breath  over  the  land,  and  health  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  inhabitants.  Goitre  is  the  only  disease  indigenous  to  these  districts, 
and  in  some  cases  the  tumor  attains  an  extraordinary  magnitude.  This 
disease,  which  is  also  prevalent  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  is  said  to 
be  caused  by  peculiarities  in  the  water,  which  contains  lime  and  other  ex- 
traneous matter ;  but  to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  attributed,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  care  of  diet  will  greatly  protect  the  people  from  its  attack. 
Iodine,  and  its  various  salts,  have  been  found  efficacious  in  reducing  the 
swellings  in  this  disease. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  excessive  heat,  and  the  diseases  that  prevail  during 
summer  on  the  sea-board,  those  Europeans  who  are  not  habituated  to  the 
climate,  talte  refuge  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  at  the  village  of  Tur- 
baco,  built  on  an  eminence,  at  the  entrance  of  a  majestic  forest,  which  ex- 
tends as  far  as  the  River  Magdalena.  The  houses  are  chiefly  constructed 
of  bamboo,  and  covered  with  palm-leaves.  Limpid  springs  issue  from  a 
calcareous  rock,  which  contains  numerous  remains  of  coral  petrifactions  ; 
a  refreshing  shade  is  afforded  by  the  shining  foliage  of  the  Anaeardium 
leoli,  a  tree  of  colossal  size,  to  which  the  natives  attribute  the  property 
of  attracting,  from  a  great  distance,  the  vapors  that  float  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  surface  of  Turbaco  being  elevated  more  than  900  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  they  enjoy  a  delicious  coolness,  especially  during  the  night.  A 
very  curious  phenomenon  is  observed  in  its  neighborhood.  The  voUancitos 
are  situated  at  the  distance  of  18,000  feet  to  the  east  of  the  village  of  Tur- 
baco, in  a  thick  forest,  which  abounds  with  the  Tokdfera  bahamum ;  the 
gustavia  with  flowers  of  the  Nymphea ;  and  with  the  Cavanillesia  mocundo, 
the  numerous  and  transparent  fruits  of  which  resemble  lanterns  suspended 
from  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  The  land  gradually  rises  to  a  height 
of  120  or  150  feet  above  the  village  of  Turbaco  ;  but  the  soi!  being  every- 
where covered  with  vegetation,  prevents  us  from  distinguishing  the  nature 
of  the  rocks  that  rest  upon  the  above-mentioned  calcareous  mass,  impreg- 
nated with  sea-shell.  In  the  middle  of  an  extensive  plain,  enclosed  on  all 
sides  by  the  Bromdia  Karatas,  eighteen  or  twenty  small  cones  are  obser- 
ved, the  height  of  which  is  not  more  than  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet. 
These  cones  are  formed  of  a  blackish-grey  clay,  and  at  the  top  of  each  is 
found  an  opening  tilled  with  water.  On  approaching  these  iiffle  craters,  is 
heard,. at  intervals,  a  hollow  and  pretty  loud  noise,  which  precedes,  by  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  seconds,  the  disengagement  of  a  great  quantity  of  air. 
The  force  with  which  this  air  rises  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  induces 
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have  concluded  to  forward  the  design  by  introducing  foreigners  Ironi  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  improved  agricultural  im- 
plements of  those  nations.  The  great  variety  of  soi]  and  climate  renders 
the  culture  of  both  tropical  as  well  ae  northern  staples  practicable.  Coffee, 
cotton,  cocoa,  indigo,  sugar,  tobacco,  &c.,  flourish  in  the  savannas  east  of 
the  Andes,  and  are  considered  as  articles  of  export;  the  grain  and  nutrj- 
tious  roots,  known  in  the  West-Indies  as  ground  provisions,  are  produced 
only  in  stifficient  quantities  for  home  consumption.  Maize  is  grown  every 
where,  and  when  ripe,  is  pounded  in  wooden  mortars  into  a  coarse  meaJ, 
there  being  no  more  perfect  machinery  for  grinding  it.  Wheat  is  grown 
on  the  higher  lands,  and  on  the  elevated  mountain  plains,  where  it  succeeds 
as  well  as  in  the  western  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  often  yields  40 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  two  crops  may  be  produced  in  the  year.  A  sub- 
stitute for  bread  is  found  in  Cassava,  which  is  procured  by  a  process  simi- 
lar to  that  for  making  starch,  from  the  Yuca  root ;  the  plantain  is,  to  the 
mass  of  the  natives,  what  the  potaloe  has  become  to  the  poor  of  Ireland  ; 
but  the  rice  of  the  lowlands  of  New  Grenada  is  indifferent.  Coffee  is 
chiefly  cultivated  in  the  province  of  Santa  Marta,  but  its  culture  is  con- 
ducted with  less  care  than  in  the  West-India  Islands,  Cotton  is  chiefly 
grown  in  Cartagena ;  it  is  grown  on  the  newly-cleared  lands,  between  suc- 
cessive crops  of  maize,  but  the  produce  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  that  from 
the  uplands  of  North  America,  which  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the 
defective  mode  generally  followed  of  cleaning  and  depriving  it  of  the  seed. 
The  growth  of  this  article  for  export  is  very  insignificant.  The  works 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  were 
mostly  destroyed  during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  and  very  few  of  them 
have  been  repaired.  No  sugar  is  now  exported,  and  the  half-inspissated 
juice  of  the  cane  is  only  used  for  confectionary,  or  is  eaten  by  the  natives 
with  their  chocolate. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  evident  that  New  Grenada  is  a  coun- 
try of  great  natural  riches,  suffered  to  lie,  for  the  most  part,  waste.  Were 
its  inhabitants  of  an  active  and  industrious  disposition,  and  its  resources 
developed,  even  in  a  moderate  degree,  it  would  be  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  important  countries  in  the  world.  Previous  to  the  discovery  of  the 
country,  horses  and  cattle  were  unknown  in  these  regions ;  but  now,  since 
their  introduction,  they  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  one  of 
the  great  exports.  Sheep  and  goals  are  plenty  on  the  rich  plains  of  Bogflta, 
Si.c. ;  animal  food  is  cheap,  and  much  consumed ;  and  hides,  wool  and 
cheese,  form  a  principal  portion  of  rural  produce.  In  some  parts  of  New- 
Grenada  the  farms  are  surrounded  by  stone  walls,  which  give  them  an  air 
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of  importance  not  often  seen,  and  here,  in  general,  cultivation  is  in  a  tole- 
rably advanced  condition.  Very  few  persons,  however,  have  estates  worth 
S-5,000  a  year ;  a  sum  which  ia  considered  in  this  country  as  a  princely 
income. 

The  wild  animals  of  New  Grenada,  are  jaguars,  tapirs,  &c. ;  monkies 
are  of  many  species,  and  in  great  numbers.  Vultures,  flamingoes,  parrots, 
parroquets,  &.C.,  are  abundant,  and  the  alligator  and  numerous  serpents  are 
Hidigenous  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  country.  The  rivers  are  vfeil  stocked 
with  fish,  and  the  electric  e61  is  found  in  the  marshes.  Scorpions,  mille- 
pedes, seolopendres,  termites,  mosquitoes,  and  other  insects,  infest  the  at- 
mospliere,  and  prove  both  dangerous  and  annoying  to  the  dwellers  on  the 
coasts. 

The  manufactures  of  the  country  are  of  the  simplest  kinds,  consisting 
chiefly  of  leather,  hammocks,  baizes,  hats  and  salt.  None  of  them  are  of 
importance.     The  principal  salt-works  are  at  Ataya  and  Santa  Marta. 

The  facilities  for  internal  communication  have  been  very  much  neglected  i 
but  lately  the  inhabitants  have  been  roused  to  the  full  sense  of  the  importance 
of  easy  access  to  the  several  parts  of  the  country.  Steamboats  have  been 
established  on  the  Magdalena  and  other  rivers,  which  will  much  facilitate 
the  developement  of  the  country  bordering  on  that  great  river,  and  open 
rich  stores  to  commerce.  The  system  of  roads  ia  altogether  unavailable  and 
bad :  there  is  scarcely  a  passable  road  throughout  the  whole  country.  The 
backs  of  mules  form  the  principal  means  of  conveyance ;  and  in  places  along 
the  Andes,  where  even  these  cannot  find  a  sure  footing,  men  are  employed 
to  transport  travellers  in  a  rude  kind  of  chair  fastened  to  the  back.  Bridges 
are  almost  unknown  ;  the  method  of  crossing  streams  is  by  ropes  stretched 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  with  sling  and  basket,  in  which  the  passenger  is 
seated,  and  pulled  safely  over  the  rivers  or  abyss,  as  the  case  may  he.  The 
spirit  of  improvement,  however,  which  has  lately  developed  itself  in  this 
country,  will,  no  doubt,  be  directed  to  this  department,  and  we  may  look  at 
no  distant  day  for  a  rectification  in  this  matter. 

There  is  a  considerable  inland  trade  carried  on  by  the  merchants  of  the 
coast.  Foreign  imports  are  sent  by  the  steamboats  on  the  Magdelena,  or 
carried  on  the  backs  of  mules  into  the  interior,  and  the  metals,  hides  and 
other  produce  are  brought  down  and  re-shipped  to  foreign  countries  in  ex- 
change. The  foreign  commerce  is  by  no  means  insignificant.  New  Gre- 
nada is  not  outrivalled  by  any  of  its  competitors  of  Spanish  origin,  nor  is 
there  any  appearance  that  any  interruption,  such  as  is  now  laying  waste  Ve- 
nezuela and  Bolivia,  will  suspend  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  ports 
of  Santa  Marta,  Cartagena,  Chagres,  Panama  and  Puerto-Bello,  are  those 
most  frequented  by  foreign  traders,  and  the  following  countries  are  princi- 
pally concerned  in  the  trade :  England,  France,  United  States,  Holland  and 
Spain,  the  countries  being  placed  in  relation  to  the  extent  of  their  trans 
actions. 

The  average  annual  value  of  the  commerce  of  New  Grenada  (see 
De  Bow's  Com.  Rev.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  19.,  July,  1848)  is  estimated  at  40,000,000 
francs.  The  imports,  in  1840,  scarcely  exceeded  17,000,000  francs;  in 
1843,  they  rose  to  23,000,000,  and  in  1844,  again  fell  off  to  22,000,000 
francs.  In  1843,  the  exports  amounted  to  16,000,000  francs,  and  in  1844, 
to  14,000,000  francs.  The  contraband  trade  is  very  large.  Commercial 
transactions  carried  on  with  the  following  nations  approximate  to  the  propor- 
tions annexed ; 
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Jamaica  and  England,  .  .  .  about  13,000,000  francs. 

France,     "       3,769,000      " 

United  States, "       1,000,000      " 

Iskad  of  Curacofi,      ....       "  820.000      " 

Spain,    "  6)0,000      " 

Venezuela  and  Peru,  each  750,000^1,500,000      " 

The  exports  from  the  United  States,  are  flour,  salt,  dry-goods,  drugs,  &,c. 
The  value  of  its  commerce  with  that  country  during  the  year  ending  30th 
June,  1846,  was,  imports  $67,043,  and  exports  $76,944,  of  which  $51,849 
waa  for  domestic,  and  $24,095  for  foreign  products  and  merchandise.  The 
port  of  Cartagena,  on  the  northern  coast,  is  one  of  the  finest  harbors  of  the 
world.  The  coasting  trade  is  chiefly  conducted  from  the  port  of  Panama 
A  line  of  steamships,  owned  by  the  British,  carry  the  mails  fiom  Chagre^ 
to  Valparaiso,  and  the  West  India  steamers  plying  between  England,  the 
United  States,  (New- York  and  Cat  Island,)  leave  the  mails  at  the  isthmus, 
to  be  carried  across  to  that  point,  and  receive  the  return  mail 

The  United  States  have  lately  concluded  a  treaty*  with  this  country, 
highly  conducive  to  the  interests  of  both  nations,  and  it  may  be  premised 
that  the  United  States  have  secured  the  privilege  of  constructing  canals  or 
railroads  across  the  isthmtis  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  but  whether  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  nations,  to  which  the  same  right  had  been  formerly 
conceded,  is  a  matter  of  question. 


it  important  section  of  the  Treaty  of  1848  ; 

■iea  and  the  Repnblio  of  New  Gren!  '     ' 
w  durable  as  possible  the  relations  which  are  to  he  eatahlished  bet- 
two  parties  by  virtaa  of  thia  ti-eaty,  have  declared  solemnly,  and  do  agree  to  the  follow- 
ing points : 

"  lat.  For  the  better  nuderetanding  of  the  preeedii^  articles,  it  is  and  has  been  stipn- 
lated  between  the  high  coiitrading  parties,  that  the  citizenB,  vessels,  and  inerohandiBe  of 
the  United  Statea  shall  enjoy  in  the  ports  of  New  Grenada,  including  those  of  the  part  of 
liie  Gren^lan  territory  generally  denominated  Isihrnas  of  Panama,  from  its  aonthernixioat 
extremity  until  tiie  bomidaiy  of  Costa  Eica,  all  the  exemptions,  priYileges,  and  immuni- 
ties, conceraiiig  commerce  and  navigation,  which  are  now,  or  may  tiereatler  be  emoyed 
by  the  Grenadau  citizens,  their  vessels,  and  merchandise  ;  and  that  this  egnaltty  of  favors 
shall  be  made  to  extend  to  the  passengers,  correspondence,  and  merchandise  of  the  United 
States,  in  Ihair  transit  across  the  said  territory,  from  one  sea  to  the  other.  The  Govern- 
ment of  New  Grenada  guaranties  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  tliat  the  right 
of  way  or  transit  across  the  Talhmas  of  Panama,  upon  any  modes  of  communication  that 
now  exist,  or  that  may  herealter  be  consemcted,  shall  be  open  and  free  to  tlie  aovemraent 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  transportation  of  articlea  of  produce,  manu- 
factui-es,  or  meithandise,  of  lawful  commerce,  belonging  to  the  oirisens  of  the  United 
States ;  that  no  other  tolls  or  charges  shall  he  levied  ov  collected  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  their  said  msrcl^dise  thus  pasdng  over  any  road  of  canal,  that  may  be 
made  by  the  government  of  New  Grenada,  or  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  than  is, 
under  like  circumstances,  levied  upon  and  collected  from  Grenadan  citizens;  that  any 
Ittwftd  produce,  manu&cture  or  merchandise  beloi^ng  to  tlie  citizens  of  ihe  United 
Slates,  thns  pasang  from  one  aea  to  the  other,  in  either  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
portation to  any  other  foreign  ooantry,  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  import  duties  whatever ; 
or,  having  paid  such  duties,  the?  shall  be  entitled  to  drawback  upon  their  exportation ; 
nor  shall  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  be  liable  to  any  duties,  tolls  or  chargat  of  any 
kind,  to  which  native  citizens  are  not  snbjeoted  in  passing  the  said  isth  rang.  And,  in  order 
to  secure  to  tiieraselves  die  tranquil  and  oonslant  enjoyment  of  these  advantages,  and  as 
na  especial  compensation  for  the  said  advantages,  and  for  the  Ikvora  they  have  acquired  W 
the  4th,  5th,  and  6lh  articles  of  this  treaty,  the  United  States  gaaranly,  positively  and  efB- 
caciously,  to  New  Grenada,  by  the  present  stipulation,  the  perfect  neuti'^ity  of  the  bafore- 
mantioned  isthmus,  with  the  view  that  the  free  tranat,  from  the  oue  to  the  other  sea,  may 
not  be  intermpted  or  erabarrasBed  in  any  future  tjme  while  this  treaty  exists ;  and,  in  eon- 
aequenoe,  the  United  States  also  guaranty,  in  the  same  manner,  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
and  property  which  New  Grenada  has  and.  possesses  over  the  said  territory."  ' 
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The  public  revenue  is  raised  from  impott  and  export  duties,  taxes,(  rentas 
internas,)  salt-mines,  post-offices,  and  in  times  of  disturbance,  from  voluntary 
and  extiaordinarj'  contributioQs.  Thia  revenue  averages  about  $3,500,1X10 
a  year,  and  the  ordinary  expenses  do  not  entirely  consume  tbe  amount.  The 
national  debt  is  not  very  large,  and  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  English.  The 
Congress  has  appropriated  for  its  payment  one-eighth  of  the  customs,  as  well 
as  the  surplus  revenue  and  national  proiits  on  tobacco  aad  the  sale  of  public 

The  form  of  government  of  New  Grenada  is  based  upon  the  plan  of  that 
of  the  United  States.  The  legislative  function  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  both  consisting  of  members  elected  by  the  can- 
tonal deputies  of  the  provinces,  in  a  provincial  assembly,  held  once  in  four 
years :  the  Executive  is  vested  in  a  President  and  Vice-President,  the  former 
of  whom  is  elected  for  a  period  of  four  years.  The  constitution  is,  with 
slight  variations,  the  same  as  was  adopted  by  the  former  Confederation  at 
Cucuta,  on  the  18th  July,  1821.  The  departments  have  each  an  Intendente, 
with  full  powers  under  the  General  Government,  save  military  command  ; 
the  provinces  are  under  the  administration  of  governors,  with  similar  powers 
and  restrictions,  and  the  cantons  and  parishes  have  each  their  own  officers. 

The  laws,  as  in  all  the  old  Spanish  colonies,  are  an  ill-digested  mass  of  the 
iaws  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  but  even  such  as  they  are  they  would  be  tole- 
rable, if  they  were  not  so  badly  administered.  The  justice  of  these  countries 
is  generally  dearly  sold,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  maxim  that  justice  is  too 
precious  an  article  to  deal  out  cheaply  to  the  people.  The  poor  here,  in- 
deed, have  no  redress  from  the  laws.  Trial  by  jury,  however,  is  allowed  to 
aU. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  nation,  and  the  church  festi- 
vals and  celebrations  are  conducted  with  extraordinary  magnificence.  The 
clergy  are  paid  by  the  State,  but  since  the  revolution  they  have  lost  much 
of  that  influence  they  formerly  possessed  over  the  minds  of  tbe  people. 
Education  is  more  flourishing  in  New  Grenada  than  in  the  other  Colombian 
states,  and  as  a  consequence  the  people  are  more  intelligent  and  refined. 
The  government  is  making  great  efforts  to  instruct  the  population,  and  Lan- 
casterian  schools  are  now  established  in  ail  the  chief  cities  and  towns ;  and 
elementary  schools  are,  by  law,  supported  in  every  district  of  the  country. 
The  fine  arts  of  this  country  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  capital,  where  some 
degree  of  architectural  taste  is  displayed  in  the  buildings  ;  otherwise  medi- 
ocrity in  this  department  prevails. 

The  people  of  New  Greiiada,  especially  as  refers  to  the  whites,  negroes 
and  mixed  races,  are  similar  to  the  same  classes  throughout  Spanish  Ame- 
rica. Many  of  the  Indian  tribes  still  enjoy  their  independence,  and  almost 
all  of  them  retain  their  language  and  particular  customs.  The  Guairas  or 
traa^iVos,  occupy  part  of  the  provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha  and  Santa  Marta, 
and  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Mbtilones,  who  inhabit  the  lands  watered 
by  the  Muchuchies  and  the  St,  Faustin,  as  far  as  the  valley  of  Cucuta.  They 
infest  the  passes  of  the  mountains;  pillage,  conflagration  and  murder  mark 
their  incursions  into  the  plains.  The  ChiUmes,  and  another  band  of  the 
Guairas,  are  freebooters  on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena.  The  Urahas,  the 
Zitaras  and  the  Ornmisas,  form  three  independent  states  in  the  province  of 
Darieii,  the  first  under  a  native  prince  cdled  the  Playon,  the  two  last  under 
a  republican  government.     The  Curacunas  dwell  on  the  mountains  of  Choco 
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and  Novita ;  they  extend  their  ravages  as  far  as  Panama,  and  eveo  attack 
small  vessels  la  search  of  plunder.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Quito  are 
said  to  have  spoken  many  different  dialects.  The  missionaries  have  specified 
not  less  than  a  hundred  and  seventeen ;  it  appears,  however,  that  the  language 
of  the  Quitos  prevailed  over  the  plateau,  and  that  of  the  Scires  along  the 
coast.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  name  of  the  Scires  should  be  the  same  as 
that  of  an  ancient  European  tribe,  famous  for  its  migrations  and  warlike  ex- 
ploits. They  are  said  to  have  conquered  the  upper  districts,  and  introduced 
their  language  into  that  part  of  Quito  in  the  year  1000.  At  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Peruvians  were  in  possession  of  the  country, 
and  their  language  was  generally  adopted ;  but  must  we  therefore  conclude, 
with  Hervas,  that  the  Scires  spoke  a  Peruvian  dialect  1  In  the  year  1600, 
the  Gofanes,  one  of  the  hundred  and  seventeen  tribes  of  Quito,  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  souls ;  they  spoke  a  peculiar  langu^e, 
which  was  also  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Anga  Marca,  and  in  which  a 
Jesuit  has  written  an  epitome  of  Christianity.  Of  the  fifty-two  tribes  of 
Popayan,  those  of  Guasinca,  Cocanuca  and  Paos,  had  three  distinct  lan- 
guages, which  are  still  partly  preserved  in  the  writings  of  the  missionaries. 
The  Pharos,  the  Macas  and  the  Quixos,  at  one  time  formidable  tribes,  oc- 
cupied the  eastern  declivities  of  the  Andes,  io  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
Nearer  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  vast  district  of  Maynas,  are  found  the 
remainsof  unnumbered  tribes,  whose  languages  the  missionaries  have  classed 
in  the  following  order  i — 1st,  Sixteen  mother  tongues,  of  which  the  Andoa 
has  nine  dialects,  the  Oaiapa  seven,  and  the  Mayna  four ;  2dly,  Sixteen 
scattered  dialects  that  have  no  resemblance  to  any  known  mother  tongue  ; 
3dly,  Twenty-two  tribes,  several  of  which  are  still  extant,  although  their 
language  is  extinct ;  lastly,  ten  unknown  languages.  We  have  not  included 
in  this  list  the  extensive  tribe  of  the  Omaguas;  its  inhabitants,  spread  over 
the  whole  course  of  the  Maranon  or  Amazon,  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Guarani 
language  in  Brazil,  but  simpler  in  its  grammatical  forms,  and  more  abundant 
in  its  vocabulary,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  they  had  arrived  at  a  greater 
degree  of  civilization  than  their  kindred  tribes.  The  migrations  of  this 
tribe  of  river  navigators  have  not  been  clearly  ascertainedj  but  it  is  generally 
believed  that  they  were  originally  from  Brazil. 

A  civilized  country,  surrounded  by  these  savage  and  wandering  nations, 
is  a  phenomenon  worthy  of  our  particular  attention.  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota 
rivals  Cuzco,  the  city  of  the  sun,  as  a  city  of  religious  and  civil  institutions. 
We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  illustrate  this  interesting  problem  in  the  his- 
tory of  society. 

In  the  most  remote  period  of  antiijnity,  before  the  moon  accompanied 
the  earth,  according  to  the  mythology  of  the  Muyscas,  the  inhabitants  of 
Cundinamarca,  on  the  plateau  of  Bogflta,  lived  like  savages,  without  agri- 
culture, laws,  or  religion.  An  aged  person  appeared  suddenly  amongst 
them,  who  came  from  the  plains  on  the  east  of  die  Cordillera  of  Chingaza. 
His  long  and  thick  beard  showed  that  his  origin  was  not  the  same  as  that 
of  the  natives.  He  was  known  by  three  different  names  ;  Bochica,  Nem- 
quetheba,  and  Zuhe.  Like  Manco-Capac,  he  taught  men  to  clothe  them- 
selves, to  build  cottages,  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  to  live  in  society. 
He  brought  with  him  a  wife,  to  whom  tradition  has  also  given  three  names, 
Chia,  Yubecayguaya,  and  Huythaca,  She  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty, 
but  more  so  for  her  wickedness.  She  opposed  all  her  husband  s  labors  for 
tl)e  happiness  of  the  human  race ;  by  her  magic  she  rai'ied  the  waters  of 
the  River   Funzha,  and  inundated   the  whole  valley  of  Bog6ta.     In  this 
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deluge,  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  were  destrojed  ;  a  few  only 
escaped  to  the  summits  of  the  neighboring  mountains.  The  aged  stranger, 
pfovoked  by  such  crimes,  drove  Huythaca  from  the  earth  ;  she  became  the 
moon,  and  began,  at  that  period,  to  illuminate  our  planet  during  the  night. 
Bochica,  pitying  those  that  wandered  in  the  mountains,  broke  the  rocks 
which  enclosed  the  valley  on  the  side  of  Canoaa  and  Tequendama.  The 
waters  of  the  Funzha  having  by  this  means  subsided,  he  brought  back  the 
people  to  the  vale  of  Bogota,  founded  cities,  introduced  the  worship  of  the 
sun,  and  named  two  chiefs,  whom  he  invested  with  the  religious  and  civil 
authority.  He  then  withdrew  to  Mount  Idacanzas,  in  the  sacred  valley  of 
Irnca,  near  Tunja ;  having  lived  at  this  place  in  the  exercise  of  the  most 
austere  devotion  for  two  thousand  years,  or  a  hundred.  Muysca  cycles,  he 
disappeared  at  the  end  of  that  time  in  a  mysterious  manner. 

This  Indian  fable  bears  an  analogy  to  some  opinions  contained  in  the  re- 
ligious traditions  of  different  nations  in  the  old  world.  The  good  and  evil 
principles  are  personified  in  the  aged  Zuh^  and  his  wife  Huythaca.  The 
broken  rocks,  through  which  a  passage  is  made  for  the  waters,  recalls  to 
mind  what  is  related  of  Yao,  the  founder  of  the  Chinese  empire.  A  re- 
mote period  before  the  esistence  of  the  moon  is  f-ken  notice  of  by  the 
Arcadians,  a  people  that  boasted  of  their  ancient  on^m  The  moon  was 
considered  as  a  malevolent  being,  that  increased  the  humidity  of  the  earth  ; 
but  Bochica,  the  offspring  of  the  sun,  drained  the  ''oil,  piotected  agricul- 
ture, and  was  as  much  revered,  as  a  benefactor,  by  the  Mu)--ras,  as  the  first 
Inca  by  the  Peruvians. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Bochica,  observing  the  chiefs  of  the  different 
tribes  contending  for  the  supremacy,  advised  them  to  choose  Huncahua  for 
their  zaque,  or  sovereign,  a  person  distinguished  for  hia  justice  and  great 
wisdom.  The  advice  of  the  high  priest  was  willingly  obeyed,  and  Hunca- 
hua having  reigned  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  made  himself  master 
of  all  the  country  from  the  savannas  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  to  the 
mountains  of  Opon.  The  form  of  government  which  Bochica  gave  the  in- 
habitants of  Bog6ta,  resembled  those  of  Japan  and  Thibet.  In  Peru,  the 
Incas  held  in  their  owfi  hands  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  power,  and 
were  kings  and  priests  at  the  same  time.  At  Cundinamarca,  at  a  period 
probably  anterior  to  that  of  Manco-Capac,  Bochica  appointed  four  electors, 
Gamezft,  Busbanca,  Pesca,  and  Toca,  the  chiefs  of  their  respective  tribes  ; 
after  his  death,  these  persons  and  their  descendants  had  the  privilege  of 
choosing  the  high  priest  of  Iraca.  The  pontiffs,  or  lamas,  being  the  suc- 
cessors of  Bochica,  were  supposed  to  inherit  his  virtues  and  his  sanctity. 
The  people  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  Iraca,  that  they  might  offer  gifts  to 
their  high  priest.  Many  places  in  which  Bochica  wrought  miracles,  were 
visited  with  holy  ardor.  In  time  of  war,  pilgrims  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
the  princes,  through  whose  territory  they  passed  to  repair  to  the  sanctuary, 
{c}iunsua,)  and  to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  lama,  who  resided  there. 
The  secular  chief  was  denominated  the  zaque  of  Tunja,  to  whom  die 
zippas  or  princes  of  Bogota  paid  an  annual  tribute.  Thus  the  high  priest 
and  the  zaque  formed  two  distinct  powers,  like  the  daici  and  secular  empe- 
ror in  Japan. 

Bochica  was  not  only  regarded  as  the  author  of  a  new  worship,  and  aa 
the  legislator  of  the  Muyscas,  but  being  the  symbol  of  the  sun,  he  measured 
the  seasons,  taught  the  Muyscas  the  use  of  their  calendar,  and  marked  the 
order  of  sacrifices  to  be  offered  at  the  close  of  the  little  cycles,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  every  fifth  lunar  intercalation.     Ir.  the  (Soininion.s  of  the  zaque,  the 
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day  and  night  (or  the  sua  and  za)  were  divided  into  four  parts :  the  sua 
mma  Jasted  from  sunrise  to  noon ;  the  sua  meca,  from  noon  to  sunset ;  the 
zasca,  from  sunset  to  midnight,  and  the  caqui,  from  midnight  to  sunrise. 
In  the  Muysca  language,  sua  or  suhe  signifies  the  sun  as  well  as  a  day. 
From  sua,  which  is  one  of  the  surnames  of  Bochica,  is  derived  sue,  a  Eu- 
ropean or  white  man,  a  word  that  was  first  applied  to  the  Spaniards,  who 
landed  with  Quesada,  because  the  natives  believed  them  to  be  the  children 
of  the  sun.  The  Muyscas  computed  their  time  by  divisions  of  three  days  ; 
hebdomadal  periods  were  unknown  in  America,  as  well  as  in  a  part  of 
Eastern  Asia.  The  year  (zocam)  was  calculated  by  lunations ;  the  civil 
year  consisted  of  twenty  moons,  while  that  of  the  priests  contained  thirty- 
seven  ;  and  twenty  of  Uiese  great  years  formed  the  Maysca  cycle.  To  ex- 
press lunar  days,  lunations,  and  years,  the  people  made  use  of  a  periodical 
series,  the  terms  of  which  were  denoted  by  numbers. 

The  language  of  Bog6ta  has  been  almost  extinct  since  the  end  of 
the  last  century :  it  was  extended  by  the  victories  of  the  Zaque  Hun- 
cahua,  by  the  warlike  exploits  of  the  Zippas,  and  by  the  influence  of 
the  lamaa  of  Traca,  ftom  the  plains  of  the  Ariari  and  the  Jlio  Meta  to  the 
north  of  Sogamozo,  This  language  was  called  by  the  natives,  the 
Chibcha.  Muysca,  of  which  Mozca  seems  to  be  a  corruption,  signifies  a 
man  or  person,  but  in  general  the  natives  applied  it  exclusively  to  them- 

The  City  of  Bog6ta  is  the  capital  of  the  republic.  It  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  two  mountains,  which  shelter  it  from  the  violent  east  winds,  on  an 
elevated  table  land,  8,650  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  north  latitude 
4°  37'  and  west  longitude  74°  10'.  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
is  fine  and  equable,  but  the  climate  is  exeeedingly  humid,  though  not  un- 
healthy. Externally  the  city  has  an  imposing  appearance,  but  the  streets 
are  generally  narrow,  though  regular,  and  the  houses  low,  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture, and  of  heavy  and  gloomy  aspect.  Nearly  half  its  area  is  occupied 
by  religious  buildings,  there  being  26  churches,  besides  the  cathedral,  nine 
monasteries  and  three  nunneries.  The  city  was  founded  in  1538  by  Que- 
sada,  and  now  contains  40,000  iuhabitants.  Few  of  the  dwellings  display 
much  taste  or  splendor ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  city  rests  entirely  with  its 
eeclesiasticai  edifices,  the  tall  spires  and  towers  of  which,  rising  amid  the 
grandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  give,  when  viewed  at  a  distance,  a 
very  fine  appearance.  Hondo,  on  the  Magdalena,  is  the  port  of  BogSta, 
and  is  situated  about  55  miles  west  of  that  city.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  cotton  goods,  hides,  grain,  &c.,  and  contains  a  population  of  about 
10,000.  The  climate  here  is  much  warmer  than  at  the  capital,  but  by  no 
means  is  it  unhealthy.     Bog6ta  is  an  archepiscopal  see. 

PopATAN  is  the  next  city  to  Bog6ta  in  size,  and  is  more  elegantly  built, 
being,  the  residence  of  many  opulent  merchants.  It  contains  a  mint,  a 
university,  and  many  magnificent  religious  buildings.  This  city  is  situated 
on  the  River  Cauca,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  through  the  port  of  Car- 
tagena.    Population,  25,000. 

CABTAesNA  is  the  principal  port  of  the  republic,  and  carries  on  quite 
an  extensive  trade  with  the  United  States  and  Europe,  This  city  was  at 
one  time  of  immense  importance  to  the  Spanish  possessions,  and  is  still 
considered  as  the  stronghold  of  the  republic.  It  is  built  on  a  sandy  island 
of  the  north  coast,  to  the  westward  of  the  Rio  Magdalena,  and  possesses 
one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  America.     It  is  an  episcopal  city — is  well  for 
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ti£ed,  and  has  a  population  of  18,000,  Though  much  decayed,  it  is  stL, 
a  fine  city,  and  the  centre  of  trade. 

Panama,  is  a  well  built  city,  on  a  peninsula  of  the  southern  coast  of  the 
isthmus,  to  which  it  gives  ita  name.  It  was  formerly  much  frequented 
by  Spanish  merchantmen ;  and  its  importance  has  lately  been  revived  by 
the  project  of  making  it  the  western  depot  of  interoceanic  communication. 
Its  harbor  is  inferior.  The  population  fluctuates,  but  it  is  generally 
about  10,000. 

Porto-Belo  or  Puerto-Bbllo,  is  a  very  small  town  or  village,  on  a  fine 
natural  harbor,  but  in  so  unhealthy  a  situation  that  it  has  acquired  the  title 
of  the  "  grave  of  Europeans,"  It  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  isthmus, 
opposite  Panama. 

Santa  Mabta  is  a  fortified  town,  on  the  coast  to  the  eastward  of  Mag- 
dalena.  It  possesses  a  considerable  trade,  both  internal  and  external. 
Population,  0,000. 

Ilio  Hacha,  farther  east,  is  a  small  town,  with  only  1,000  inhabitants  ; 
but  is  noted  for  the  pearl-fisheries  in  Its  vicinity. 

There  are  few  other  towns  of  consequence,  except  the  capitals  of  the 
several  departments,  which  have  been  noted  before,  and  a  few  inconsider- 
able ports  on  the  Pacific,  which  are  not  remarkable  for  anything,  except 

The  same  style  of  house  building  is  adopted  throughout  the  republic,  as 
is  found  in  the  capital ;  and  the  only  buildings  which  exhibit  taste  or  genius 
are  those  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

The  coasts  of  New  Grenada,  which  border  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  were 
first  visited  by  Columbus  during  his  fourth  voyage.  Sailing  from  Spain  to 
the  West  Indies,  he  arrived  with  his  fleet  at  St.  Domingo,  where  having  been 
refused  permission  to  land,  he  was  obliged  to  stand  to  the  west;  and  after 
sailing  in  this  direction,  for  a  few  days,  discovered  a  small  island  off  the  Cape 
of  Honduras,  where  his  brother  landed  and  traded  with  the  natives.  Prose- 
cuting their  voyage,  they  touched  at  the  cape  itself,  on  which  they  landed, 
to  take  possession  for  the  crown  of  Spain.  After  performing  this  ceremony, 
the  fleet  proceeded  along  the  ahoie,  and  was  compelled  hy  the  easterly  winds 
to  double  a  cape,  which  the  pilots  performing  with  difficulty,  gave  it  the 
name  of  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios.  Columbus  touched  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage  at  Veragua,  Nombre  de  Dios,  Belos,  Porto  Bello,  and  many  other 
places.  At  Veragua  he  sent  his  brother  up  into  the  country  to  search  for 
gold,  and  Bartholomew  returning  with  a  considerable  quantity,  the  admiral 
wished  to  have  planted  a  colony  here  :  but  after  several  fruitless  attempts, 
abandoned  the  design.  Ojeda  and  Amerigo  Vespucci,  as  well  as  many  other 
adventurous  persons,  followed  Columbus  in  exploring  parts  of  the  coast  of 
New  Grenada,  and  Vespucci  gave  the  first  regular  description  of  the  people 
who  inhabited  its  shores.  In  the  year  1508,  Ojeda  and  Nicuessa  obtained 
from  the  Spanish  crown  extensive  grants  in  this  district  and  the  adjoining 
country.  Ojeda  had  the  country  from  Cape  de  la  Vela  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien 
included  in  his  charter,  which  tract  was  to  be  styled  New  Andalusia;  and 
Nicuessa  was  appointed  to  govern  from  the  Gulf  of  Darien  to  Cape  Gracias 
4  Dios ;  the  territory  included  within  these  points  to  be  named  Golden 
Castile.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Ojeda  at  Cartagena,  he  imprudently  at- 
tacked the  natives,  and  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  men  ;  but  was  fortunately 
relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Nicuessa ;  he  then  went  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  and 
established  a  colony  on  the  eastern  promontory,  which  he  named  St.  Sebas- 
tian.    The  new  colony  was  reduced  to  such  distress  in  a  short  time,  that  it 
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was  determined  to  proceed  to  Cartageoa ;  but  while  on  their  passage,  they 
met  with  two  vessels  bringing  supplies ;  and  returning  to  St.  Sebastian,  found 
their  town  destroyed  by  the  natives.  The  whole  colony  then  sailed  to  the 
river  of  Darien,  where  they  attacked  and  conquered  an  Indian  tribe,  and 
founded  a  town,  which  they  named  Santa  Maria  del  Darien.  In  the  mean 
time  Nicuessa  endeavored  to  establish  a  colony  at  Nonibre  de  Djos  :  but  a 
deputation  being  sent  to  request  him  to  assume  the  government,  (Ojeda 
having  died,)  he  repaired  thither  :  but  on  his  arrival,  found  that  great  dis- 
sensions had  arisen  among  the  colonists ;  who,  instead  of  appointing  him  to 
the  government,  put  him  in  a  decayed  vessel,  and  sent  him  to  sea,  where  he 
issupposed  to  have  perished.  The  provinceofTerraFirma,  including  both 
the  grants  of  Nicuessa  and  Ojeda,  was  given  by  a  subsequent  charter,  in 
1514,  to  Pedro  Arias  de  Avila,  under  whose  government  Vasco  Nunez  de 
Balboa,  the  discoverer  of  the  South  Sea,  was  beheaded  on  account  of  a  revolt. 
Under  the  orders  of  Avila,  the  western  coast  of  Panama,  Veragua  and  Darien 
was  explored  as  far  north  as  Cape  Blanco,  and  the  town  of  Panama  was 
founded.  In  1536,  Sebastian  de  Benalcarar,  one  of  the  officers  who  accom- 
panied Pizarro  in  the  expedition  to  Peru,  effected  the  conquest  and  coloni- 
zation of  the  southern  internal  provinces  of  New  Grenada;  whilst  Gonzalo 
Ximenes  de  ftuesada,  who  had  been  sent  by  Lugo,  the  admiral  of  the  Ca- 
naries, overrun  the  northern  districts  from  Santa  Matta.  They  met  with 
considerable  opposition  from  the  natives ;  but  finally  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  country,  and  the  whole  was  formed  into  a  kingdom,  and  governed  by  a 
captain-general,  appointed  in  1547 ;  to  check  whose  power  the  royal  audience 
was  established,  of  which  he  was,  however,  made  president. 

In  the  year  1718,  New  Grenada  was  formed  into  a  ticeroyaky.  This 
form  of  government  continued  until  1724,  when  the  captain-generalship  was 
restored ;  but,  in  1740,  the  viceroyalty  was  re-established.  Under  this 
system,  the  evils  of  which  were  of  a  very  grievous  nature,  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Grenada  continued  until  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  French.  The 
desire  of  independence  had  long  been  prevalent ;  but  it  was  not  until  1806, 
that  it  began  to  be  publicly  avowed.  The  juntas  then  chosen  were  composed 
of  persons  generally  favorable  to  independence.  A  Congress  from  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  or  departments  of  the  viceroyalty  soon  afterwards  assembled, 
and  in  1811,  a  d  n         dpd  asmde.     The  country 

has  since  that  pdpdhh  dof  fortune.     The 

cause  of  freed  m     nd    h  h  ts  w  nately  triumphant, 

and  many  frigh  ap  d  b    od  h  d        urred.     In  1816, 

a  decisive  acti  gh         wnh       dpd  nda  Spanish  army 

under  Morillo,     h    h    nd  d  tI  d  h         mer,  and  the  dis- 

persion of  the  Congress.  After  remammg  under  the  dommion  of  the  royal- 
ists for  three  years,  Grenada  was  again  emancipated  by  the  army  of  Bolivar, 
who  entered  Santa  Fe  in  August,  1819.  His  successes,  after  tliis  period, 
were  uniform,  rapid  and  brilliant,  and  the  Spaniards  finally  evacuated  the 
country,  in  the  year  1^3,  having  been  confined  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
from  the  period  of  Bolivar's  entrance. 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  was  formed  in  1819,  (see  foot  note  to  "  Vene- 
zuela," of  which  New  Grenada  was  a  member :  but,  on  the  dissolution  of  that 
confederation  in  1831,  it  became  once  more  a  separate  state,  and  as  such 
remains  to  the  present  time.  Santander  was  elected  first  President,  and 
took  office  on  the  7th  October,  1832,  and  Joaquim  Mosquera  was  elected 
Vice-President.  The  successive  Presidents  to  the  present  time  have  been 
Santander,  Jos§  Ignacio  de  Marquez  and  Joaquim  Mosquera.  A  new 
President  was  elected  in  1849. 
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At  the  present  day,  the  government  of  New  Grenada  is  one  of  energy 
and  enterprise.  Nothing  seems  too  much  for  ita  grasp  nor  anything  too 
small  for  its  observation.  It  pre-eminently  excels  all  the  others  formed  on 
the  ruins  of  the  ancieat  Spanish  colonies,  if  we  except  that  of  Chili;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  its  present  wise  policy  will  do  much  to  consolidate 
the  interests  of  its  {leople. 


THE  EEPUBLIC  OF  EQUADOE. 

The  territory  of  Ecuador  or  Equador,  is  that  portion  of  the  South 
American  continent  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ooean,  and  lying  north  of 
Peru,  and  west  of  the  empire  of  Brazil,  being  the  southernmost  of  the 
three  independent  states  formerly  called  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  It  was 
anciently  the  Spanish  Presidency  of  Guito,  and  a  part  of  the  vice-royalty  of 
Nevv  Grenada,  with  the  history  of  which  it  is  connected  until  its  final  sepa- 
ration in  1831.  Its  present  title  is  received  from  its  geographical  position  : 
being  situated  under  the  equator,  or  that  imaginary  line  which  divides  the 
earth  into  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

The  Republic  of  Equador  extends  from  9°  north  to  6°  south  latitude, 
and  from  Q7°  to  SS*^  west  longitude,  comprising  an  area  of  335,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  600,000. 
EniiADOR  is  situated  mosUy  in  the  elevated  vallies  and  declivities  of  the 
sand  soil  Its  table  lands  are  clothed  with 
g  are  fragrant  with  the  incense  of 
p  vision  of  Providence,  that  in  parts 
fluences,  such  provision  should  be 
m  Here,   amid  the  heights  of  the 

litj  from  the  severity  of  nature^ 
the  most  intense  sun  of  the  equa- 
ummlts,  the  temperature  declines 
ts       a  tropical  summer  to  the  coids  of 

y- 

ost  elevated  portion  of  the  whole 
and  1°  45'  of  south  latitude.     It 
is  limited  space  of  the  globe,  that 
h  have  been  measured  with  exactness ; 

■e  only  three  peaks  to  which  this  remark  can 
be  applied ;  namely,  Chlmborazo,  which  would  exceed  the  height  of  Mount 
Etna,  placed  on  the  summit  of  Canigou,  or  that  of  St.  Gothard,  piled  on  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe ;  the  other  two  are  Cayambe  and  Antisana.  From  the 
tradition  of  the  Indians  of  Lioan,  we  learn,  with  some  degree  of  certainty, 
that  the  Altar  Mountain,  called  by  the  natives  Capa-Urcu,  had  once  a  greater 
elevation  than  Chimborazo,  but  that,  after  a  continual  eruption  of  eight  years, 
this  volcano  sunk  to  a  lower  altitude.  In  proof  of  this  fact,  the  top  of  the 
inountain  presents,  in  its  inclined  peaks,  nothing  but  the  traces  of  destruc- 

The  geological  structure  of  this  part  of  the  Ande"!  does  not  e'sentially 
differ  from  that  of  the  great  mountain  chains  of  Europe  Granite  consti- 
tutes the  base,  upon  which  the  less  ancient  formalions  repose      It  comes 
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into  view  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  on  the  shores  of  the  Paciilc  Ocean,  as 
well  as  those  on  the  Atlantic,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco.  Sometimes 
in  masses,  at  others  in  strata,  (bancs,)  regularly  inclined  and  pai-allel,  and 
containing  round  masses,  in  which  mica  alone  prevails ;  the  granite  of 
Peru  resembles  that  of  the  higher  Alps  and  of  Madagascar,  Upon  this 
rock,  and  occasionally  alternating  with  it,  is  found  gneiss  or  schistose  gi'a- 
nite,  which  passes  into  mica  slate,  and  this  again  into  primitive  clay  slate. 
Granular  limestone,  primitive  trap,  and  chlorite  slate,  form  subordinate 
beds  in  the  gneiss  and  mica  elate :  while  this  latter,  which  is  extensively 
diffused  through  the  Andes,  often  encloses  beds  of  graphite,  and  serves  as 
a  base  to  formations  of  serpentine,  which  sometimes  alternate  with  sienite. 
The  crest  of  the  Andes  is  everywhere  covered  with  porphyries,  basalts, 
clink  stone,  and  green  stone.  These  rocks,  divided  into  columns,  present, 
at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  an  immense  assemblage  of  dilapidated 
towers.  The  thickness  and  extent  of  the  schistose  and  porphyritic  rock  is 
the  only  great  phenomenon  by  which  the  Andes  differ  from  the  mountains 
of  Europe.  The  porphyries  of  Chimborazo  are  11,400  feet  in  thickness, 
without  a  mixture  of  any  other  rock  ;  the  pure  quartz,  to  the  west  of  Caxa- 
marca,  is  9,000,  and  the  sandstone  of  the  environs  of  Cuenca  4,800. 
These  rocks  form  the  whole  of  the  central  elevation  of  the  Andes ;  while,  in 
Europe,  granite  or  primitive  limestone  constitutes  the  summit  of  the  chains. 
Volcanoes  have  penetrated  these  immense  beds,  and  have  covered  their 
sides  with  obsid'  n       dp  mygd  1    d      The  I      est  volcanoes  some- 

times throw  out  1  1        h         f  h    P    d  11        p    p    ly  so  called,  only 

eject  water  ors       fid        1  dn         fq        lyly  intermixed  with 

sulphur  and  carb  n 

Chimborazo,  llMtBlnfmth  myf      colossal  group. 

From  Chimbora       as  f     as  120 1    g  h  th  n    mountain  peak 

attains  the  limi      f  p    p  t     1  Tl  t     f  th    Andes  has  there 

only  from  3,360  5  ■5OO  3  i  f  1  t  n  B  >  d  h  ighth  degree  of 
south  latitude,  ti  ypkbmm        n  especially  near 

Cuzco  and  La  P  wh  th  p  k  f  111  n  d  S  ta  shoot  up  their 
summits  to  the  cl     d 

We  should  not  do  justice  to  our  description  of  Equador,  if  we  were  to 
pass  over  in  silence  the  terrific  volcanoes  which  have  so  often  overwhelmed 
the  country,  and  swaHowed  up  whole  cities  at  a  time.  The  majestic  Chim- 
borazo is  probably  nothing  but  an  extinguished  volcano.  The  snow,  which 
for  centuries  has  crowned  its  colossal  peak,  will,  probably,  one  day  or  other, 
be  melted  by  the  remorseless  fires  pent  up  within  its  vast  and  fathomless 
caverns,  resuming  their  destructive  activity. 

Pichincha  is  one  of  the  greatest  volcanoes  on  the  surface  of  the  globp. 
The  height  of  this  mountain  is  15,936  feet.  Its  crater,  hollowed  out  in 
basaltic  porphyries,  was  compared,  by  La  Condamine,  to  the  chaos  of  the 
poets.  This  immense  mouth  was  at  that  time  filled  with  snow,  but,  after- 
wards, Humboldt  found  it  burning.  From  the  circumference  of  the  crater, 
rise,  as  if  shooting  up  from  the  abyss  below,  three  rocky  peaks,  which  are 
not  covered  with  snow,  because  it  is  constantly  melted  by  the  vapors  that 
exhale  from  the  volcano.  "  In  order  the  better  to  examine  the  bottom  of 
the  crater,  we  lay  down  flat  on  our  breasts ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
imagination  could  figure  to  itself  anything  more  melancholy,  gloomy,  and 
terrific,  than  what  we  now  beheld.  The  mouth  of  the  volcano  forms  a  cir- 
cular hole  of  nearly  a  league  in  circumference,  the  sides  of  which,  a  per- 
pendicular precipice,  ire  covered  above  witli  snow  to  their  very  edge. 
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The  interior  was  of  a  deep  black ;  but  the  gulf  i=i  so  immense  thiit  we 
could  distinguish  the  tops  of  several  mountains,  that  are  situated  within  it. 
Their  summits  appeared  to  be  two  or  three  hundred  fathoms,  (tmses,)  be- 
low us — judge,  then,  where  must  be  their  bise  I  myself  liave  no  doubt 
that  the  bottom  of  the  crater  ia  on  a  leye!  with  the  city  of  Cluito." 

Cotopaxi  is  the  most  elevated  of  those  volcanoes  of  the  Andes,  from 
ivhich,  at  recent  periods,  there  have  been  eruptions.  Its  absolute  height  is 
18,890  feet ;  it  would,  consequently,  esceed  by  more  than  9,00l>  feet  the 
height  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  even  supposing  that  it  were  piled  on  the  summit 
of  the  Peak  of  Teneriife.  ,  Cotopaxi  is  likewise  the  most  formidable  of  ail 
the  volcanoes  of  Equador ;  and  its  eruptions  have  been  the  most 
frequent  and  the  most  destructive.  The  cinders  and  fragments  of  rocks 
that  have  been  ejected  by  this  volcano,  cover  the  neighboring  valleys 
to  an  extent  of  several  square  leagues.  In  1758,  the  flumes  of  Cotopaxi 
shot  up  to  a  height  of  3,700  feet  above  the  edge  of  the  crater.  In  1744, 
the  roaring  of  this  volcano  was  heard  as  far  as  Honda,  a  towii  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  River  Magdaiena,  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  leagues. 
On  the  4tb  April,  1768,  the  quantity  of  ashes  vomited  up  from  the  mouth 
of  Cotopaxi  was  so  great,  that  in  the  towns  of  Hambato  and  Tacunga,  the 
sky  continued  as  dark  as  night  until  the  third  hour  after  mid-day.  The 
eruption  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  January,  1803,  was  preceded 
by  a  frightful  phenomenon — the  sudden  melting  of  the  snows  that  covered 
the  mountain.  For  more  than  twenty  years  neither  smoke  nor  any  distin- 
guishable vapor  had  issued  from  the  crater,  and  yet,  in  a  single  night,  the 
subterranean  fire  had  become  so  active  that,  at  sunrise,  the  external  walls 
of  the  cone,  strongly-heated,  had  become  naked,  and  had  acquired  the 
black  color  which  is  peculiar  to  vitrified  scorite.  At  the  port  of  Guayaquil, 
fifty-two  leagues  in  a  straight  line  from  the  edge  of  the  crater,  Humboldt 
heard,  day  and  night,  the  roaring  of  this  volcano,  like  repeated  discharges 
of  artillery. 

To  our  description  of  Equador,  we  ought  to  add  that  of  the  Gallapagos 
Islands.  This  archipelago,  situated  under  the  equator,  at  220  leagues  to 
the  west  of  the  continent  of  America,  contains  volcanic  peaks  in  the  more 
eastern  islands.  The  cactus  and  the  aloe  cover  the  sides  of  the  rocks. 
In  the  western  islands  a  black  and  deep  mould  affords  nourishment  to  large 
trees.  Flamingos  and  turtle-doves  fill  the  air,  and  the  beach  is  covered 
with  enormous  turtles.  No  trace  whatever  indicates  the  residence  of  man. 
Neither  the  Malays  of  the  great  ocean,  nor  any  of  the  tribes  of  America, 
have  ever  landed  on  these  lonely  shores,  Dampler  and  Cowley  observed 
springs,  and  even  rivers,  in  some  of  these  islands,  the  peculiar  Spanish 
names  of  which  have  given  place  to  English  appellations,  at  least  in  all 
our  modem  charts.  Santa  Maria  de  I'Aguada  appears  identical  with  York 
Island.  The  largest  among  the  twenty-two  that  are  known,  are  those  of 
Albemarle  and  Narborougb.  Cowley  describes  the  ettchanfed  island,  vhich 
presents  a  varied  prospect  of  what  appears  to  be  a  walled  town,  and  a 
strong  castle  in  ruins.  Several  harbors  and  roadsteads  invite  Europeans  to 
form  establishments  there. 

The  river  system  of  Equador,  like  that  of  all  Western  America,  is  divi- 
ded by  the  summits  of  the  Cordilleras,  from  which  they  have  their  rise. 
West  of  these  mountains,  the  streams  fiowing  into  the  Pacific  are  few,  and 
iheir  courses  short  and  abrupt.  The  Guayaquil,  at  the  confluence  of 
which,  into  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  stands  the  Citv  of  Guayaquil — is 
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tiie  only  one  of  impovtanue  ;  it  takes  its  rise  at  the  base  of  Chimborazo, 
and  pursuing  a  soutlterly  coutse,  empties  itseif  in  the  north  side  of  the 
bay.  The  gulf  is  a  fine  body  of  water,  on  which  are  embosomed  several 
fine  islands,  and  is  capable  of  containing  a  large  amount  of  shipping,  to 
which  it  affords  good  and  safe  anchorage.  The  rivers  eastward  of  the 
mountains  are  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  :  the  Negro,  Napo,  and 
the  upper  watecs  of  the  great  Amazon  itself.  These  all  rise  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains,  and  pursuing  an  easterly  course,  contribute  their  volumes 
to  swell  that  mighty  stream,  which  is  at  once  the  wonder  and  astonishment 
of  the  world.  The  ticayale,  and  other  rivers,  which  flow  northward  from 
Peru,  join  the  Amazon  within  the  territory  of  Equador.  All  these  streams 
are  navigable,  and  afford  great  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  merchan- 
dise and  intercommunication.  I  The  Ucayale,  both  qnder  this  name  and  that 
of  Apurimac,  traverses  mountain  passes  almost  inaccessible,  where,  no 
doubt,  it  winds  its  course  amidst  picturesque  beauties,  which  await  another 
La  Condamine  to  describe.  The  Apurimac  receives  the  Beni,  which  rises 
to  the  south  of  the  city  of  La  Chuquisaca,  in  Bolivia,  sixty  leagues  further 
south  than  the  sources  of  the  Apurimac  itself. 

The  other  principal  branch  of  the  Upper  Amazon  is  the  stream  wliich 
flows  from  the  Lake  Lauvicocha,  a  lake  situated  very  near  the  source  of  the 
ancient  Maranon.  This  stream  is  called  the  New  or  High  Maranon.  It  is 
commonly  looked  upon  as  the  principal  branch  of  the  Amazon,  although  in 
reality  this  rank  belongs  to  the  Ucayale.  The  High  Maranon  becomes  navi- 
gable near  the  town  of  Jaen,  where  it  flows  through  one  of  those  majestic 
narrows,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Qiiebrada.  Two  very  lofty  precipices  of 
rock,  which  exactly  correspond  with  one  another,  have  between  tbem  a  nar- 
row ravine,  where,  from  a  breadth  of  250  fathoms,  the  river  is  reduced  to 
twenty-five,  without,  however,  its  current  becoming  more  rapid. 

From  San  Joaquim  deOmaguas,  the  Ucayale  and  the  High  Maranon  roll 
their  united  waters  across  an  immense  plain,  where,  from  every  side,  other 
streams  Bring  down  their  tributary  waters.  The  Napo,  Yapura,  Parana, 
Cuohivara  and  Putumayo  would,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  be  looked 
upon  as  considerable  rivers :  here,  however,  they  belong  only  to  the  third  or 
fourth  class.  The  Rio  Negro,  which  comes  from  New  Grenada,  and  which 
merits  the  name  of  a  great  river,  is  'swallowed  up  in  the  vast  current  of  the 
Amazon. 

The  mineral  products  of  this  remarkable  country  are  not  as  yet  of  such 
account  as  in  other  parts  of  South  America  and  Mexico :  but  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  Cordilleras  of  Equador  are  as  rich  in  mineral  wealth  as 
those  of  Peru,  and  that  the  precious  metals,  as  gold  and  silver,  are  as  plen- 
tiful in  the  yet  liidden  recesses  of  the  mountains.  Gold  and  silver,  and  the 
other  metals,  are  here  found  at  a  greater  elevation  than  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  Andes;  bat  tiiere  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  do  not  exist  in  the 
lower  regions,  aad  are  still  hidden  beneath  vast  masses  of  superficial  matter, 
accumulated  at  the  base  of  their  volcanic  heights.  The  ditBculties  attending 
the  extraction  has  hitherto  prevented  the  progress  of  raining  operations ;  and 
such  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  be  the  case,  as  long  as  a  plentifiil  supply  of 
mineral  can  be  had  from  more  accessible  places. 

But  this  country  is  fully  indemnified  for  its  impracticable  mines.  It  hiw 
amine  of  wealth  in  its  agricultural  resources.  The  soil  and  climate  is 
as  various  aa  its  gradation  in  height  are  capable  of  fostering  the  vegetation 
of  every  region  of  the  world  ;  the  fruits  of  the  luxurious  tropics  and  the 
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scanty  shrubs  and  lichens  of  the  poles,  here  found  at  different  altitudes,  and  in 
soil  and  oiimate,  appropriate  to  their  economy.  The  temperate  regions  of  the 
elevated  plains,  however, — where  the  seasons  are  merged  into  one  perpetual 
spring,  where  the  plough  and  the  siclde  are  in  use  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
and  the  seed-time  and  harvest  are  alike, — present  the  greatest  luxuriance 
and  abundant  supplies.  There  the  bud,  the  blossom  and  ripened  fruit  hang 
pendant  from  the  same  tree,  and  the  faded  flower  and  withered  leaf  yield  to 
a  perpetual  succession  of  new  creations. 

The  interminable  forests  which  line  the  margins  of  the  rivers  and  cover 
the  mountains  to  their  summits,  abound  with  fine  timber,  which  would  yield 
a  large  revenue,  if  the  means  of  transit  to  the  shores  were  easier.  Cedars, 
ebonies,  and  an  infinite  number  of  valuable  woods,  of  great  beauty  and  dura- 
bility, are  natives  of  these  regions,  and  are  found  in  profusion.  Humboldt 
remarks,  "  It  might  be  said  that  the  earth,  overloaded  with  plants,  does  not 
allow  them  space  enough  to  unfold  themselves.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  are 
everywhere  concealed  under  a  thick  carpet  of  verdure." 

Nature,  in  this  country,  has  been  equally  prodigal  in  animal  as  ia  vege- 
table life.  Jaguars,  tapirs  and  other  wild  animals  roam  in  vast  numbers 
through  the  solitudes ;  vultures  and  other  birds  of  prey  inhabit  the  mountains ; 
and  the  forests  are  alive  with  an  aggregation  of  monkeys  and  parrots,  and 
swarm  with  myriads  of  beautiful  creations  belonging  to  the  bird  and  insect 
tribes.  Reptiles  are  the  dangerous  denizens  of  the  eastern  departments, 
and  exhibit  themselves  in  great  variety. 

The  Republic  of  Equador  is  divided  into  three  general  departments,  and 
these  are  subdivided  into  a  number  of  provinces  and  other  civil  partitions, 

D^anrsenU,  Area  nai  Papslaliinc  CipilalA  PepsiaUim, 

B^DAiioB (  Area 325,000,  C  Qdito 70,000 

GnATiquiL i  atsd  <  GuAYiQ,iiii. 20,000 

AssuiT (  PopalatLon. .. 600,000. ^GuEM^i 20,000 

The  population  is  merely  an  approximate  estimate,  and  cannot  be  relied 
upon  ;  it  is  said  to  be  made  up  of  the  different  races  in  the  following  pro- 
portions : 

Whites  aad  Creoles 157,000 

Indiana. 393,000 

Colored  population , 50,000 

The  people  are  of  the  same  race,  and  have  the  same  habits  as  those  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  New  Grenada,  and  need  not  be  further  alluded  to. 
Perhaps,  however,  in  their  moral  constitution,  they  are  inferior  to  the  people 
of  that  state,  having  been  more  infiuenced  by  Jesuitical  supervision  and 
other  debasing  inSuences  than  the  former  ;  and  their  communication  with 
civilized  nations  being  inconsiderable,  they  can  have  received  very  little 
benefit  from  this  powerful  element  in  moral  progress. 

The  government  is  in  chief  similar'  to  that  of  the  other  Colombian  states ; 
and  the  legislative  function  is  vested  in  the  Senate  and  Deputies,  and  the 
executive  power  in  a  President  and  Vice-President.  The  political  govern- 
ment of  the  departments  is  in  the  hands  of  Intendantes,  appointed  by  the  Pre- 
sident, with  the  sanction  of  the  Congress.  The  Intendante  has  authority 
over  the  administration  of  justice,  police,  finance  and  defence,  but  is  not 
allowed  to  exercise  military  command.  The  civil  and  criminal  codes,  ac- 
cording to  Hall,  are  an  "  ill-digested  collection  of  the  laws  of  Castile  and  of 
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the  Indies,  voyat  ordinances  and  other  Spanish  decrees,  and  colonial  regu- 
lations," and  their  administration  is  very  unfavorably  spoken  of.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  is  the  state  religion  i  other  forms,  though  nominally  tolerated, 
are  really  scarcely  so  save  in  name. 

Since  the  freedom  of  the  republic,  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  support  and  encouragement  of  education,  and  in  some  degree  the  arts 
and  sciences ;  but  the  luxurious  indolence  of  the  people,  seemingly  so  natural 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone  in  all  countries,  but  in  this  country 
more  especially,  where  the  bounties  of  nature  are  showered  with  a  lavishnesa 
that  almost  precludes  the  necessity  of  physical  industry  or  mental  action,  is, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  their  successful  cultivation  and  to  all  ex- 
cellence. 

When  the  Spaniards,  under  Pizarro,  first  visited  Peru,  this  portion  of  the 
country  was  under  the  sway  of  the  Incas,  and  presents,  especially  in  the 
valley  of  Ctuifo,  many  interesting  monuments  of  their  ancient  greatness  and 
splendor,  as  well  as  traces  of  an  advanced  civilization  and  refinement.  The 
progress  of  the  invaders  here  was  similar  to  their  rapacious  career  in  Peru ; 
and  the  province  of  Quito,  as  they  then  termed  it,  continued  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Spain,  until  the  overthrow  of  the  royalists  in  1823,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  oppressions  of  the  Spanish  government,  the  people,  headed  by 
Gen.  Sucre,  rose  and  defeated  the  royalists  in  a  decisive  battle,  and  after- 
wards joined  the  republic  formed  by  the  union  of  New  Grenada  md  Vene- 

In  I83I,  however,  these  states  were  dissolved,  and  have  since  remained 
distinct  governments.  The  course  of  events,  since  that  time,  in  Equador, 
are  little  Itnown.  Personal  ambition  and  civil  war,  however,  have  been  pre- 
dominant, and  it  is  probable  that  its  history  would  be  but  a  record  of  suc- 
cessive dynasties,  whose  terms  have  been  marked  in  blood  and  horror.  War 
seems  to  be  the  ruling  passion  of  all  the  Indo-Spanish  nations  in  South  Ame- 
rica ;  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people  is  made  a  secondary  object  to  tite 
success  of  ambitious  and  designing  demagogues.  Such,  indeed,  has  been 
the  story  of  this  favored  country  since  its  emancipation  from  old  Spain  : 
tyrant  succeeds  tyrant,  and  the  people  bite  the  dust. 

The  commerce  of  Equador  is  chiefly  carried  on  from  the  port  of  Guaya- 
quil. The  principal  articles  of  export,  are  cocoa,  timber,  hides,  cattle,  to- 
bacco, ceibo-wool,  &c.,  but  cocoa  seems  to  be  the  most  extensively  exported, 
being  to  the  annual  amount  of  10  or  12,000,000  pounds.  The  trade  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Centra!  America  and  Peru, 
in  America,  and  England,  Spwn,  France  and  Hamburg,  in  Europe.  Manilla 
also  takes  some  exports.  The  number  of  vessels  in  this  trade,  in  1835,  was 
123,  with  a  burden  of  21,430  tons.  The  value  of  imports  were,  in  that  year, 
,^6221,680,  or  1,064,064  dollars;  and  that  of  exports.  ^10,429,  or  1,010,059 
dollars.  The  exports  from  Guayaquil  of  cotton  and  cocoa,  the  only  items  of 
which  we  have  any  accounts,  were,  in  1843  and  1S44,  as  follow  ; 


QaaMily,  faUic.  QjumHtv.  fabic. 

IB43 15,338,970  Iba £170,433 BO.OOOI&b. £1,030 

1844 8,565,500  "    105,788 256,000    "    4, GIB 

The  principal  articles  of  import  are  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods  : 
English  broad-cloths,  kerseymeres,  colored  broad  flannels,  calicos,  plain 
and  printed  dimities,  muslins,  stockings,  velveteens ;  Irish  linens,  in  iniita- 
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tion  of  Germaa  platillas;  all  kinds  of  hardware  and  cutlery,  and  foreigo 
ailk  velvets,  aatins,  &c.,  as  well  as  English  ribbons  and  silks,  &c. 

The  domestic  manufactures  of  duito,  coarse  cottons  and  woollen  clotha, 
baizes,  flannels,  ponchos,  &.C.,  and  its  celebrated  confectionary,  are  exported 
by  way  of  Guayaquil  to  Central  America,  in  exchange  for  indigo,  steel  and 
iron;  and  to  Peru,  in  return  for  brandy,  wine  and  oil,  and  for  gold,  silver 
and  other  metals,  the  mines  of  Equador  not  being  very  productive  for  want 
of  energy  in  the  people  and  natural  di£Bculties. 

The  celebrated  City  op  Quito  is  the  capital  of  therepubiic.  It  is  situated 
in  a  ravine,  on  the  east  side  of  Pichincha,  above  9,500  feet  above  the  sea. 
Lat.  flo  13'  27"  S.—long.  TS"  10'  15"  W.  The  population  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  40,000  to  70,000.  Q,uito,  on  the  whole,  is  the  best  built  city 
in  South  America.  It  has  four  broad,  straight  and  well  paved  streets,  and 
three  large  and  some  smaller  squares,  in  which  are  the  principal  public 
buildings  and  the  best  private  residences. 

The  houses,  which  are  large  and  commodious,  are  mostly  built  of  unburnt 
brick,  cemented  with  a  species  of  mortar,  used  by  the  ancient  Peruvians, 
which  soon  becomes  extremely  hard.  On  account  of  earthquakes  they  are 
seldom  more  than  one  story  high,  exclusive  of  the  ground  floor  or  rez'de- 
ckaussee.  They  are  flat  roofed,  and  have  usually  a  balcony  facing  on  the 
street.  The  city  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  and  a  fine  brass  fountain 
adorns  the  centre  of  the  principal  square. 

Ecclesiastical  edifices,  which  are  numerous,  form  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
place  ;  the  ex-Jesuits'  college  has  a  beautifti!  front,  with  Corinthian  columns, 
iinely  sculptured  by  native  artists.  The  interior  of  this  edifice  is  very  rich, 
and  when  visited  by  Stevenson,  it  had  a  library,  said  to  comprise  20,000 
volumes,  including  several  rare  works.  All  these  institutions  were  formerly 
depositaries  of  vast  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments ;  but  these  of  late 
have  been  turned  to  a  better  and  more  useful  purpose  by  the  state.  The 
charitable  institutions  are  numerous  and  well  supported  :  there  is  an  alms- 
house, an  orphan  asylum,  hospitals,  &c,,  which  are  said  to  be  well  con- 
ducted. The  educational  system  of  Quito  is  more  perfect  than  most  others 
of  South  America,  but  according  to  Ulloa,  the  students  are  mote  perfect  in 
the  exact  and  abstract  sciences  than  in  their  knowledge  of  politics,  history 
and  the  other  departments  of  learning,  which  are  more  useful,  and  tend  more 
to  expand  and  vivify  the  intellect.  The  city  was  made  a  bishop's  see  in 
1545,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  President  and  seat  of  all  the  superior 
courts  and  offices  of  the  republic. 

The  inhabitants  of  Quito,  like  those  of  other  Spanish  cities,  make  bu!l- 
hght^,  masquerades,  dancing,  gaming,  music,  and  religious  ceremonies  and 
piocessions,  their  principal  employments.  Itidolence  is  the  characteristic 
ot  all  classes ,  this,  however,  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
climate,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  necessaries  of  Hfe  are  produced. 
The  city  enjoys  a  perpetual  spring ;  vegetation  never  ceases,  but  from  De- 
cember to  March  violent  storms  of  rain  and  lightning  almost  daily  occur  in 
the  afternoon.  Earthquakes  are  also  frequent ;  and  one  of  these  visitations, 
which  occurred  in  1797,  is  said  to  have  destroyed  in  the  province  40,000 
persons,  and  to  have  had  a  permanent  influence  over  the  climate. 

A  plain,  about  four  leagues  from  this  city,  was  made  choice  of  by  the 
French  and  Spanish  astronomers  of  1736,  for  measuring  a  degree  of  the 
meridian ;  and  an  inscription  on  a  marble  tablet,  on  the  wall  of  the  ex- 
Jesuits  church,  in  Quito,  commemorates  the  event,  and  the  labors  of  the 
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commission  ;  but  the  most  enduring  memorial  of  that  great  undertaking  is 
to  be  found  in  the  "  Historical  Voyage"  of  Ulloa,  one  of  the  best  works  of 
the  kind  that  has  ever  been  published. 

Quito  was  founded  by  Sebastian  Benalcasar,  in  1534,  and  incorporated 
as  a  city  by  Charles  V.,  in  1541. 

GuAYAHTjiL  is  theprincipal  sea-port  of  Equador,  latitude  2°  11'  21"  south, 
longitude  79°  43'  west.  It  is  built  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Riv^r  Guaya- 
quil, and  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town,  the  former  being  occupied  by 
the  poorer  classes.  It  is  a  tolerably  well-built  city,  but  has  frequently  suffered 
from  fires.  Its  private  houses  are  mostly  tiled,  and  furnished  with  arcades. 
The  priacipal  buildings  are  the  custom-house,  three  convents,  a  college, 
ho^ital,  &c. ;  but  from  being  situated  on  a  level,  and  intersected  by  many 
creeks,  the  drainage  is  bad,  and  the  streets  are  so  swampy  as  to  be  some- 
times impassable.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  live  on  the  river  in  hahas,  or 
rafts.  The  river  opposite  to  the  city  is  about  two  miles  wide,  and  has  on 
its  south  bank  a  dry  dock,  where  ships  of  a  superior  construction  have 
been  built.     The  city  is  unhealthy,  and  inf^ted  with  vermin. 

The  port  of  Guayaquil  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Pacific,  ships  of  large 
size  coming  close  up  to  the  towo.  It  is  defended  by  three  forts,  one  being 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Ships  bound  for  Guayaquil  generally  call 
at  Puna  for  pilots. 

The  City  op  Ccbnoa,  the  departmental  capital  of  Assuay,  is'  an  inland 
town,  on  a  spacious  plain,  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  about  186 
miles  south  of  Quito.  Latitude,  2°  5&  south,  longitude,  79°  12'  west. 
Population,  about  20,000  ;  about  3,000  of  which  are  Indians.  Its  streets 
are  broad  and  strwght ;  but  the  houses  are  low,  and  built  of  unburnt  brick. 
It  contains  a  cathedral,  two  parish  churches,  monasteries,  a  college,  and  a 
hospital.  Confectionary,  cheese,  hats,  &c.,  are  extensively  manufactured 
here,  and  some  trade  in  these,  together  with  grain,  cinchona  baik,  and 
other  productions  of  the  vicinity,  is  carried  on.  Its  climate  is  temperate, 
as  to  heat ;  but  it  is  subject  to  violent  storms.  In  its  neighborhood  there 
are  several  remains  of  the  Peruvian  Incas.  About  30  miles  from  Cuenca 
is  the  famous  Paramo  d' Assuay,  where  many  travellers  have  perished  from 
its  terrible  storms. 

RioBAMBA,  is  another  large  town  east  of  the  Andes,  and  has  about 
20,000  inhabitants.  Loxa  is  also  a  considerable  place,  which,  with  Val- 
LADOLiD,  will  complete  the  list  of  important  towns  in  Equador. 
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THE  EEPUBLIC  OF  VEHEZUELA. 

The  territories  comprising  tins  republic  were  formerly  known  as  the 
Captaincy-General  or  Caracas,  and  formed  more  recently  one  of  the 
states  of  the  ephemeral  republic  of  Colombia.*  The  coast  region  has, 
for  many  centuries,  been  styled  the  Spanish  Main,  which  appellation  is  re- 
tained among  seamen.  The  geographical  position  of  Venezuela  is  between 
the  latitudes  of  12^  north  and  2°  north,  and  the  longitudes  of  60'=>  and  72° 
west  from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea; 
on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  British  Guayana,  and  part  of  the  empire 
of  Brazil ;  on  the  south  by  Brazil,  and  west  by  New  Grenada,  from  which 
it  is  divided  by  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  running  to  the  Cape  de  la  Vela. 
The  island  of  Margarita,  and  some  smaller  islands,  belong  to  the  republic. 
The  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  900  miles,  and  its  greatest  width 
about  800  ;  the  area  is  estimated  at  450,000  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion may  be  set  down  at  900,000 ;  but  this  is  evidently  too  small,  though 
taken  from  an  official  statement,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  actual 
amount  will  not  fall  far  short  of  1,200,000. 

This  republic  is  divided  into  four  departments,  which  are  again  subdi- 
vided into  thirteen  provinces,  for  the  purposes  of  local  government. 

Deparlmcalt.  CMtfCiHec. 

1.  ViNeauBLi \  rOaracaa 23,000 

2.  Ohinoco...- (       Population  from       1  Varinas 5,000 

3.  MtTURiK (900,000  to  1,900,000.  1  Oumana 12,000 

4.  Zulu '  '  Maraoaybo 20,000 


From  the  official  statement  of  1834,  the  different  r; 
,s  follows  : 


..900,000  IFreeOol 


I  Free  Oc 
I  Slavoa. 


le  neneasary  to  give  in  brief,  a  history  of  the  late  "  Eepuhiio 


Ihc  great  disooverer.  Tbia  repnblic  was  fciraed  in  Dee.,  1819,  by  the  union  of  the  Cap- 
tainoy-GoQerol  of  Oaraoaa,  the  Vice-Royalty  of  New  Gi-enada,  and  its  dependent  Fred- 
deiicy  of  Quito.  On  tiie  17tb  of  Jnly,  1821,  a  General  Oougrees  met  at  Roaario  de 
CucuCa,  to  form  a  constitution,  which  was  completed  and  adopted  on  theSOlhof  Aoguat. 
The  legialntive  powei'  waa  veeled  in  a  aenate  of^30  roembera,  raid  a  chamber  of  deputies 
of  94  inembera ;  and  General  Simoa  Bolivar  was  elected  President,  and  Santantler,  Vice- 
Pi'eaident.  Bolivar  and  Sautander  were  both  reelected  for  a  aeoond  term — commencing 
on  the  1st  January,  1827.    Hitherto  8anlander  had  acted  as  PreaidenL 

In  1828  Bolivar  aseameJ  anpreme  power ;  the  republic  was  disturbed  by  violeat  &c. 
tiouB,  and  in  1829  Venezuela  aeiiarated  from  it.  In  1830,  a  general  convention  met  at 
liogfila,  to  frame  a  new  constitution ;  Bolivar  rasigned,  and  took  leave  of  public  life ;  on 
the  4tii  May,  1330,  Senor  Joaehim  Mosquerawas  Blectad  president,  and  General  Domingo 
Oaicedo,  vice-nreadent  i  but  on  the  4th  of  September  Mosi^uei'a  roaigned,  and  Ucdanala 
waa  appointed  temporary  president,  until  the  arrival  of  Bolivar,  whose  retnm  to  power 
was  decreed  by  a  meeting  of  soldiers  and  citizens  ;  but  Bolivar  died  at  Cartagena,  Dec. 
17th,  of  the  same  yew.  Venezuela  agiunjoined  Oolomhin  for  a  abort  time  ;  but  in  No- 
vember. 1B3I,  a  new  separation  took  ^ace,  and  since  that  time  the  late  Eepublic  of  Co- 
lombia  baa  been  divided  into  three  independent  states,  Vstieziiela,  New  Grenada,  and 
Bq^uidor,  whose  constitutions  are  fiuidamentally  the  same  as  that  of  Colorohia,  formed  at 
H^rsario  de  Oucutn. 
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The  superficial  aspect  of  Venezuela  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the 
other  Colombian  states,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  branch  of  the  Andes, 
running  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco,  forms  an 
extent  of  unbroken  and  immense  plains.  These  mountains,  having  very 
little  elevation,  almost  everywhere  admit  of  being  cultivated,  and  according 
to  the  difference  of  level,  they  enjoy,  in  some  places,  the  refreshing  coolness 
of  perpetual  spring,  while  in  others  the  influence  of  latitude  is  fully  expe- 
rienced. The  forests  covering  these  hills  are  very  extensive,  and  would,  for 
ages  to. come,  supply  the  most  extensive  dock-yards;  but  the  nature  of  the 
surface  renders  it  too  difficult  an  operation  to  remove  the  trees,  of  which,  at 
present,  navigation,  possessing  little  activity,  does  not  stand  in  need.  -The 
forests  also  produce  a  great  variety  of  woods,  admirably  adapted  for  dying 
and  cabinet  work.  iVTedicinal  drugs,  such  as  sarsapariila  and  cinchona,  are 
also  collected. 

The  valley  of  the  Orinoco,  southward  of  these  mountains,  is  described  by 
Humboldt  as  being  an  awful  and  gloomy  solitude  and  wilderness,  almost 
incapable  of  regeneration.  "  I  know  not,"  be  says,  "  whether  the  first  sight 
of  the  Llanos  excites  less  astonishment  than  that  of  the  Andes.  All  around 
us  the  plains  seemed  to  ascend  towards  the  sky,  and  that  vast  and  profound 
solitude  appeared  like  an  ocean  covered  with  sea  weeds."  The  phenome- 
non of  the  miV(^e,.  and  apparitionsof  large  lakes,  with  an  undulating  surface, 
are  frequently  to  be  seen,  and  present  a  very  singular  and  surprising  decep- 
tion on  the  senses  of  the  beholder. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Venezuela  are  the  Orinoco  and  its  branches, 
flowing  eastward  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Rio  Tucuyo,  and  other 
smaller  rivers,  flowing  northward  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  Orinoco  is 
one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world,  and  may  be  navigated  in  connection 
with  its  great  tributaries,  the  Meia,  &c.,  alm(«t  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes. 
The  Orinoco  is  wholly  included  within  the  territory  of  Venezuela,  though 
some  of  its  principal  branches  take  their  rise  in  New  Grenada  and  Equador. 
This  river  and  the  Negro,  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon,  are  connected  by  the 
Cassiquiari,  a  small  stream,  which  flows  alternately  into  each  as  the  waters 
prevail  in  either.  There  are  several  Jakes  within  the  republic,  the  largest 
of  which  is  that  of  Maracaybo.  This  lake  furnishes  mineral  pitch  or  as- 
phaltes,  which,  mixed  with  tallow,  is  used  for  paying  vessels.  The  bitumi- 
nous vapours  which  float  on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  frequently  talte  fire 
spontaneously,  especially  daring  the  great  heats.  The  banks  of  this  lake 
are  so  barren,  and  so  unhealthy,  that  the  Indians,  instead  of  fixing  tbeir  ha- 
bitations there,  prefer  living  on  the  lake  itself.  The  Spaniards  found  many 
villages  constructed  there,  without  order,  it  is  true,  or  uniformity,  but  built 
on  solid  piles.  This  lake,  which  is  seventy  leagues  in  length,  and  thirty 
broad,  communicates  with  the  sea,  but  its  wafer  is  constantly  fresh.  Its  na- 
vigation is  easy,  even  for  vessels  of  a  large  size.  The  tide  is  more  strongly 
felt  in  it  than  on  the  adjacent  coasts.  The  lake  of  Valencia,  which  was 
called  by  the  Indians  Tacarigoa,  presents  a  far  more  attractive  scene. 
Adorned  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  its  banks  enjoy  an  agreeable  tempera- 
ture. Thirteen  leagues  and  a  half  long,  and  four  in  breadth,  it  receives  the 
water  of  about  twenty  rivers,  and  yet  has  no  outlet  itself,  being  separated 
from  the  sea  by  six  leagues  of  country  covered  with  rugged  mountains.  The 
adjacent  scenery  is  picturesque,  and  the  lake  is  sprinkled  with  numerous 
islets,  which  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  its  expanse.  The  small  lake,  called 
the  Ipava,  forms  the  source  of  the  Orinoco,  which  river  seems  to  run  an 
almost  complete  circuit  before  taking  its  direct  course  towards  the  sea. 
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which  it  enters  by  a  delta  of  about  fifty  canals,  or  channels,  after  flowing 
1,3B0  miles,  through  an  immense  and  fertile,  waste,  inhabited  only  by  savage 
tribes  of  Indians. 

The  climate  of  Venezuela  is  extremely  hot,  escept  in  the  more  elevated 
regions,  where  the  temperature  is  delightful  and  the  weather  equable.  The 
regions  about  the  coast  and  in  the  low  marshy  lands  on  the  margins  of  the 
southern  streams,  are  very  unhealthy,  and  fevers  and  fluxes  are  extremely 
prevalent.  In  some  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco,  however,  although 
the  heat  is  inteoae,  the  air  is  said  to  be  more  salubrious  than  on  the  sea-coast, 
in  consequence  of  the  strong  breezes  which  prevail  aiong  its  course.  The 
Boi!  of  the  plains,  watered  as  they  are  by  the  numerous  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon  and  the  Orinoco,  is  exceedingly  fertile  in  ail  kinds  of  tropical  pro- 
ductions. Some  of  these  immense  flats  aie  covered  witli  interminable  forests, 
and  others  with  tall  rank  grass,  over  six  feet  in  height. 

The  northern  valleys  are  the  most  productive  parts  of  Venezuela,  because 
it  is  there  that  the  heat  and  moisture  are  more  equally  combined  than  else- 
where. The  southern  plains,  too  much  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
produce  pasture  only,  in  which  they  rear  cattle,  mules  and  horses.  Cultiva- 
tion ought  to  be  flourishing  in  these  parts,  where  there  are  no  mines ;  but 
its  progress  is  retarded  from  indolence  and  want  of  information. 

The  vast  forests  of  Venezuela  are  rich  in  eveiy  description  of  valuable 
wood  for  timber,  cabinet-furniture  and  dyes  : — mahogany,  cedar,  a  very  hard 
species  of  oak,  called  "  iron- wood,"  &c.  Besidesthese,  are  the  cocoa,  which 
produces  an  article  equal  to  that  of  Soconusco,  in  Guatemala,  and  other 
palms,  bananas,  plaintains,  gigantic  mimosas,  &c.  grow  almost  spontaneously, 
and  in  such  rich  profusion,  that  Humboldt  observes,  "  it  might  be  said  that 
the  earth,  overloaded  with  plants,  does  not  allow  them  space  enough  to  unfold 
themselves.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  are  everywhere  concealed  under  a  thick 
carpet  of  verdure:  and  if  we  carefully  tiansplanted  the  Orcltidm,  thepipwes 
and  the  popos,  which  a  single  curbaril  or  American  fig  tree  nourishes,  we 
should  cover  a  vast  extent  of  ground."  The  F^cus  Gigantea  sometimes 
reaches  the  extraordinary  height  of  one  hundred  feet.  The  cocoa-nut,  in- 
digo, cotton,  tobacco,  yam,  potatoe,  vanilla,  cochineal,  &iC.,  are  indigenous 
to  the  soil.  The  tobacco  of  Caracas  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  second  only  to  that  of  Cuba  and  the  Rio  Negro.  The  cinchona 
or  Jesuits'  bark  is  almost  exclusively  the  produce  of  this  state  and  New 
Grenada. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Venezuela  form  no  part  of  its  national  wealth. 
Some  gold  mines  have  been  discovered,  but  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
for  the  last  half  century,  and  the  disaiFection  of  the  Indians,  have  caused 
them  to  be  abandoned.  There  have  also  been  discovered  some  mines  of 
copper,  which  produce  sufficient  for  the  service  of  the  republic,  and  some 
little  of  the  metal  is  exported.  The  pearl  fisheries  along  the  coasts,  once  so 
important,  are  now  completely  abandoned,  but  there  is  some  hope  that  in  a 
short  time  this  profitable  exploitation  may  be  resumed  under  the  auspices  of 
American  capitalists.  The  northern  provinces  produce  a  great  deal  of  fine 
salt;  and  mineral  and  hot  springs,  although  very  abundant,  are  little  visited 
or  used  as  places  of  fashionable  resort  as  in  other  countries. 

The  variety  of  animal  life  in  such  an  extent  of  country  is  necessarily  great : 
the  wild  animals,  peculiar  to  tropical  America,  are  all  natives  of  the  immense 
forests  which  clothe  the  mountains  and  vallies  of  Venezuela.  Birds  are 
likewise  very  numerous  and  diversified,  and  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of 
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their  plumage — the  most  prominent  are  the  vulture  fanSly,  parrots  and  paro- 
quets, ill  large  flocks,  macaws,  scarlet  cardinals,  flamingos,  pelicans  and  an 
abundance  of  water-fowl.  Reptiles  and  insects  swarm  in  proliflc  broods, 
and  the  whole  land  teems  with  these  beautiful  but  dangerous  and  annoying 
creations. 

The  manufactures  of  the  country  are  principally  a  few  simple  articles  of 
domestic  use,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  foreign  commerce  finds  a  vast 
market  for  manufactured  goods.  Foreign  manufactures,  of  every  sort,  are 
in  active  demand,  and  are  received  in  exchange  for  the  raw  materials  pe- 
culiar to  the  country — supplying  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  the  people, 
while  the  value  of  the  commodities  bartered,  once  shipped  to  other  countries, 
is  quadrupled,  and  yields  an  immense  profit  to  the  trade.  The  average 
annual  value  of  imports,  is  estimated  at  about  $7,000,000,  and  the  export 
at  a  little  more ;  but  it  is  impossible,  at  the  present  time,  when  the  country 
is  distracted  by  civil  war  and  all  the  evils  which  such  a  state  of  things  pro- 
duces to  commerce  and  trade,  to  measure  its  capacities  by  existing  sta- 
tistics. It  is  probable,  that  with  an  increased  population,  internal  peace 
and  other  requisites  to  develope  the  resources  of  this  country,  it  would 
be  found  in  no  wise  inferior  to  any  of  the  other  republic  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica ;  hitherto,  however,  it  has  enjoyed  no  tranquillity  since  it  became  a 
nation,  and  the  consequence  is  that  its  commerce  lays  fallow  and  compara- 
tively unprofitable. 

The  descendants  of  the  Spanish  settlers  and  the  Creoles  form  the  white 
population  of  Venezuela,  and  are  the  ruling  caste.  The  general  character 
of  these  people  is  the  same  over  all  South  America  and  indolence  seems  to 
be  their  besetting  sin.  "  The  Colombian  who  can  eat  beef  and  plantains, 
and  smoke  cigars  aa  he  swings  in  his  hammock,  ispossessed  of  almost  every- 
thing his  habits  qualify  him  to  enjoy,  or  which  his  ambition  prompts  him  to 
attain — the  poor  have  little  less;  the  rich  scarcely  covet  more."  The  Ne- 
groes, and  the  mixtures  sprung  from  these,  which  form  more  than  half,  are 
not  a  whit  more  active  than  their  superiors :  their  only  happiness  is  in  smoking 
and  gambling,  which  seems  to  be  the  only  real  employment  the  South  Ame- 
ricans are  adepts  at.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  warmth  of  the  climate 
have,  in  fact,  indisposed  and  unfitted  the  people  for  any  vigorous  exertion. 

The  native  Indians,  unlike  their  more  effeminate  brethren  from  Europe 
and  Asia,  are  endowed  with  strong  frames,  capable  of  much  endurance,  and 
are  skilful  and  courteous.  They  live  in  the  forests  and  plains,  and  some 
have  attained  to  a  semi-civilized  station.  Some  of  them,  separated  from 
each  other  by  their  languages,  which  have  a  striking  dissimilarity,  are  a  wan- 
dering people,  completely  strangers  to  agriculture,  who  live  on  ants,  gum  and 
earth  ;  and  are,  in  short,  the  very  outcasts  of  the  human  species.  Of  this 
description,  are  the  Ottomacs  and  Yaruras.  The  earth  which  is  eaten  by  the 
Ottomacs  is  fat  and  unctuous,  a  genuine  potter's  clay,  of  a  greyish  yellow 
tint,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  little  oxyde  of  iron  ;  they  select  it  with  a 
great  deal  of  care,  and  procure  it  from  particular  beds  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco  and  the  Meta.  They  distinguish  by  the  taste  one  species  of  earth 
from  another;  for  it  is  not  every  kind  of  clay  that  proves  equally  agreeable 
to  their  palate.  They  knead  this  earth  into  balls  of  from  four  to  six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  roast  them  before  a  slow  fire,  until  their  surface  begins  to 
turn  red.  When  they  are  desirous  of  eating  one  of  these  balls  they  wet  it 
again.  This  savage  and  ferocious  people  live  on  fish,  lizards  and  fern  roots, 
when  they  are  to  be  procured  ;  but  they  are  so  particularly  fond  of  clay,  that 
they  every  day  eat  a  little  after  their  food,  during  the  very  season  when  thev 
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have  other  aliments  at  their  disposal.  The  missioMciea,  who,  among  the 
tribes  fo  the  west  of  the  Orinoco,  have  converted  the  Betoys  and  the  May- 
imres,  have  ohaerved  in  their  language,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Yaruras,  a 
legaiar  and  even  very  artificial  syntax.  The  Achaguas  speak  a  dialect  of 
the  Maypnre.  The  Gvaicas,  a  very  white,  very  diminutive,  almost  pigmy, 
but  exceedingly  wnrlike  race  of  people,  inhabit  the  country  to  the  east  of 
Passimoni.  The  Guajarihes,  a  deep  copper-dolored  and  extremely  ferocious 
tribe,  even  supposed  to  be  cannibals,  prevent  travellers  from  penetrating  to 
Ihe  sources  of  the  Orinoco.  Musqnitoes,  and  a  thousand  other  stinging  and 
venomous  insects,  swarm  amidst  these  lonely  forests.  The  rivers  are  filled 
with  alligators,  and  with  the  little  fish,  called  caribes,  the  ferocity  of  which 
is  equally  to  be  dreaded.  Other  tribes  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country, 
sHch  as  the  Maqiiiritans  and  Maleos,  have  fixed  habitations,  and  live  on  the 
fruits  which  they  cultivate ;  they  possess  intelligence,  and  more  sociable 
manners.  The  prevailing  nation  along  the  coast,  from  Surinam  to  Cape  de 
la  Vela,  was  formerly  that  of  the  Caribbeans,  or  Caribs,  now  almost  exter- 
rainated  hy  the  Europeans.  It  is  impossible  to  know  whether  this  race  ori- 
giually  came  from  the  Antilles,  or  extended  itself  thither.  Of  all  the  Indian 
rsations,  the  Caribbeans  are  most  distinguished  by  their  activity  and  courage  ; 
they  inhabit  villages  governed  by  an  elective  chief,  whom  the  Europeans  de- 
nominate captain.  When  they  proceed  to  battle,  they  assemble  at  the  sound 
of  the  concb  or  sea  shell.  Next  to  the  Patagoniana,  the  Caribbeans  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  robust  nation  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  according 
to  the  older  travellers,  they  are  said  to  be  Cannibals,  or  Anthropophagi.  At 
least,  it  appears  certain  that  they  eat  their  enemies,  devouring  their  flesh 
with  the  voraciousness  of  vultures.  The  Caribbean  language,  one  of  the 
most  sonorous,  and  one  of  the  sofl^est  in  the  worid,  contains  neariy  thirty 
dialects ;  it  even  appears  to  be  poetical,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from 
the  names  of  some  of  the  tribes.  One  of  them  is  called  the  Daughter  of  the 
Palm  Tree;  another,  the  Bister  of  the  Bear.  The  languages  spoken  by 
tlie  tribes  of  the  interior,  sound  nmch  harsher  to  the  ear.  With  the  SaHvas, 
the  pronunciation  is  completely  nasal ;  and  with  the  Situfas,  entirely  gut- 
tural ;  while  the  Betoys  always  sound  the  dental  letter ;  and  the  Quai^as, 
arid  the  Kirikoas,  as  well  as  the  Ottomacs,  and  the  Ouartmos,  emit,  with 
incredible  volubility,  such  peculiar  sounds,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
imitate  them.  The  language  of  the  Achaguas,  is  the  only  one  of  the  interior 
tliat  is  possessed  of  any  harmony.  Vast  tracts  of  country  between  the  Ca- 
siqiiiari  and  the  Atabapo,  are  inhabited  only  by  gregarious  monkeys,  and  by 

Figures  engraved  on  rocks,  prove,  nevertheless,  that  this  solitude  was 
once  inhabited  by  a  people,  who  bad  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion. Between  the  second  and  fourth  parallels,  ia  a  wooded  plain,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Orinoco,  the  Atabapo,  the  Rio  Negro,  and  the  Casiquiari, 
rocks  of  sienite  and  granite  are  seen  covered  with  colossal  symbolical  figures, 
representing  alligators,  tigers,  domestic  utensils,  and  images  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  At  the  present  day,  this  remote  corner  of  the  globe  is  uninhabited, 
over  a  space  of  more  than  five  hundred  square  miles.  The  neighboring 
tribes  are  comp(Med  of  savages,,  who  are  sunk  to  the  very  lowest  degree  in 
the  scale  of  civilization,  lead  a  wandering  life,  and  are  far  from  being 
oa.pable  of  tracing  the  rudest  hieroglyphic  on  these  rocks.  Similar  monu- 
ments are  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  republic. 

The  Cn'Y  op  Cahacas  is  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  is  situated  in 
a  moantain  valley,'at  the  foot  of  the  Silla  de  Caracas,  330  feet  above  the  sea. 
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from  which  it  11  eight  miles  inknd  and  twelve  miles  S  S  E  of  its  port 
La  Guayra.  This  city  is  fineiy  situated  and  in  the  e  ij  lyment  of  i  tempe- 
rate and  healthy  though  variable  climate  but  it  is  much  e\p  sed  to  ti  e 
attacks  of  earthquakes  by  which  it  has  frequently  suffered  It  la  aur 
rounded  by  the  Guayra  and  several  other  ni  ulets  which  supply  manj 
public  and  private  tountai lie  and  Wdbh  the  streets  It  is  a  weil  aid  regu 
larly  built  city  the  street")  are  sufficiently  wide  paved  and  cross  eat,h 
other  at  right  angles  there  ire  also  a  n  imber  of  squares  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  Plaza  Mayor.  This  is  ornamented  with  several  fine  buildings ; 
the  cathedra!,  on  the  east  side,  the  university  on  the  south,  and  the  prisoD 
on  the  west;  but  it  is  disfigured  by  ranges  of  low  shops,  collected  in  its 
centre,  where  the  fruit,  vegetable  and  fish  markets,  are  held.  Most  of  the 
public  buildings  are  of  a  religious  character  ;  the  cathedral  is  spacious,  but 
heavily  built,  and  it  is  probably  to  this  circumstance  that  its  preservation 
was  owing  during  the  great  earthquake  of  1812.  Previous  to  that  year 
there  were  eight  other  churches,  the  handsomest  of  which,  Alta  Gracia, 
was  buiSt  by  people  of  color ;  but  this  and  the  other  churches,  and  niue- 
tenths  of  the  houses,  and  between  9,000  and  10,000  inhabitants  were  de- 
stroyed, by  the  terrible  catastrophe  that  then  happened.  There  are  three 
convents,  two  nunneries,  and  three  hospitals,  besides  a  theatre  capable  of 
containing  1,800  persons,  the  pit  of  which  is  not  covered  in.  The  houses 
of  Caracas  are  at  present  inferior  to  those  which  existed  previous  to  the 
great  earthquake ;  they  are  now  chiefly  bui!t  of  sun-dried  clay  or  brick, 
and  the  roofs  tiled,  and  the  walls  whitewashed.  Caracas  was  founded  in 
!5fi7,  by  Diego  Loseda,  and,  under  the  Spanish  government,  was  the  seat 
ofthe  Captaincy-General  of  Venezuela.  In  1812,  the  population  was  40,000, 
but  it  is  now  only  about  24,000. 

LiA  Guayra,  which  is  the  port  of  Caracas,  is  the  chief  trading  town  of 
the  republic ;  but  its  merchants  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  agents  of  others 
in  the  capital,  where  all  negotiations  are  conducted.  The  population  is 
about  15,000.     The  harbor  is  but  indifferent,  and  the  climate  unhealthy. 

CiFMANA  is  situated  on  an  arid,  sandy  plain,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Manzanares,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco,  about  one  mile  from 
the  sea-shore.  Latitude,  10°  28'  north,  and  longitude,  64°  16'  west.  It  is 
commanded  by  Fort  San  Antonio,  built  on  an  elevation  to  the  east  of  the 
city,  and  the  river  encompasses  the  town,  dividing  it  from  its  principal  sub- 
urbs. It  has  two  parish  churches,  two  convents,  and  a  theatre.  The 
buildings  are  generally  low,  but  by  no  means  insignificant,  either  in  extent  or 
appearance.  The  roadstead  is  extensive,  and  anchorage  excellent  for  large 
ships.  The  climate  is  intensely  hot ;  the  temperature  being  usually,  in  the 
summer  months,  from  9(P  to  95°  Fahr.  during  the  day,  and  seldom  so  low 
as  even  SQ'^  at  night.  The  inhabitants  are  distinguished  for  their  assiduity 
in  business,  and  their  polished  manners.  This  is  the  oldest  European  city 
on  the  continent,  having  been  built  by  Diego  Casteilon,  in  1523.  It  was 
totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1760. 

The  other  principal  cities  of  Venezuela  are  ; — Valencia,  a  considerable 
town,  with  15,009  inhabitants  ;  Pwerto-Cabello,  an  important  seaport,  in 
longitude  63°  west,  with  a  good  harbor,  and  considerable  trade,  but  in  an  un- 
healthy situation,  and  having  only  a  population  of  3,000 ;  Varinas,  south 
of  the  Lake  of  Maracaybo,  once  a  flourishing  city,  but  at  the  present  day 
in  a  state  of  decay  ;  Angostura  or  New  Guayana,  a  small. Episcopal  city, 
on  the  Orinoco,  with  3,000  inhabitants.  It  is  important  as  a  shipping  sta- 
tion, for  veaseifl  and  steamboats  navigating  that  river,  aid  if  the  American 
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Steam  Navigation  Company  succeed  in  establishing  their  boats  on  the  Ori- 
noco, win  eventually  become  a  centre  of  the  river-trade.  Maracaybo, 
a  fine  town,  on  the  west  aide  of  the  strait  which  connects  the  lake  with  the 
bay  of  the  same  name ;  it  possesses  a  college,  a  pilot  school,  several  buiid- 
ing-slips,  and  is  defended  by  three  forts ;  population,  30,000.  Merida, 
a  small  city,  with  5,000  inhabitants,  and  containing  a  university  of  the 
second  rank,  and  a  college.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  important 
towns,  atid  many  minor  porta  and  harbors  along  the  coast. 

The  government  of  Venezuela  is  similar,  in  almost  every  aspect,  to  that 
of  New  Grenada ;  but  partakes  less  of  the  energy,  enterprise  and  liberality 
of  that  republic.  It  formerly  consisted  of  the  Captaincy-General  of  Ca- 
racas, to  which  has  been  added,  however,  the  extensive  tracts  known  for- 
merly as  Spanish  Guayana,  and  now  the  department  of  Orinoco,  which  lies 
on  the  south  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  The  esecutive  power  is  dele- 
gated to  a  President,  whose  term  of  ofBce  is  four  years ;  there  is  also  a 
Vice-President.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  form  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  powers  of  the  President  of  Venezuela,  from  those  possessed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States ;  in  the  one  they  are  despotic,  in  the  other 
limited;  in  the  one  Till  constitutional  forms  are  mere  words,  in  the  other 
they  are  as  guides  and  landmarks  whereby  the  power  is  coniiDed  to  its  pro- 
per limits.  The  President  of  Venezuela  is,  in  fact,  a  monarch,  and  all 
other  powers  are  only  subservient  to  his  will.  The  legislative  power  is  no- 
minally confided  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Deputies,  as  in  the  United 
States ;  but  such  is  the  influence  of  the  executive  that  the  legislature  is 
merely  the  shadow  of  a  power.  The  whole  government  n  a  despotism,  and 
the  minions  of  the  existing  power  distribute  their  oppressions  among  the 
people  with  an  unsparing  hand. 

The  political  government  of  the  departments  is  by  liw  vested  in  the 
hands  of  intendantes,  appointed  by  the  president,  with  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress, with  authority  over  the  administration  of  justice,  police,  finance  and 
defence ;  but  without  the  command  of  an  armed  military  force.  The  pro- 
vinces areunder  the  administration  of  governors,  with  powers  only  inferior  and 
similar  fo  intendantes  ;  the  cantons  and  parishes  have  each  their  own  officers. 

The  civil  and  criminal  code  are  an  ill-digested  collection  of  the  laws  of 
Castile  and  the  Indies,  royal  ordinances,  Spanish  decrees,  and  colonial 
regulations  ;  and  their  administration  is  very  unfavorably  spoken  of.  Trial 
by  jury  and  liberty  of  the  press,  however,  are  everywhere  allowed. 

The  religion  of  the  country  is  the  Roman  Catholic  ;  the  ceremonies  and 
festivals  of  which  are  celebrated  with  great  splendor.  The  Inquisition 
was  abolished  in  1821,  but  the  clergy  still  possess  great  power  ;  and  though 
every  other  creed  ia  allowed  toleration,  their  public  rites  and  worship  are 
prohibited.  The  clergy  are  paid  by  the  state  ;  convents  are  numerous,  but 
are  diminishing,  and  Catholicism  is  said  to  suffer  to  some  extent  by  dissent. 
Myflldnbh         mb        dhCh         nl 
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Still  exists  in  Venezuela ;  and  all  the  important  branches  of  useful  kuow- 
ledge  professed  at  the  universities,  are  so  taught  as  to  be  really  worse  than 
useless,  and,  instead  of  expanding  and  enlightening  the  mind,  serve  rathei' 
to  imbue  it  with  the  grossest  prejudices.  Primary  schools  are  established 
ill  every  parish ;  and  Lnnoasterian  schools  exist  in  the  principal  cities. 
The  literary  talent  of  the  country  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  newspapers  ; 
and  on  these  the  most  lenient  judgment  must  pronounce  a  most  unquoliiied 

The  fine  arts  are  equally  destitute  of  excellence  ;  architecture  has  made 
but  Httle  progress,  and  all  architectural  beauty,  which  is  found  in  Cai'acns, 
and  the  other  principal  cities,  belongs  to  another  race,  and  the  old  regime. 
The  republic  cannot  even  boast  of  an  ordinary  portrait-painter.  But,  it  is 
said,  that  the  females  of  Caracas  are  excellent  musicians,  and  can  sing 
liarmouiously  and  well  The  whole  scope,  however,  of  the  higher  phases  of 
the  fi.iie  arts  are  decidedly  m  a  backward  state.  The  besetting  sin  of  the 
Venezueliana  is  indolence,  which  retards  all  their  social  progress  ;  they  are 
courteous,  hospitable,  and  when  intimately  known,  friendly  and  cordial ; 
temperate  in  their  habits  and  grave  in  their  deportment,  but  suspicious,  re- 
served, slow,  and  imbued  witli  an  excess  of  national  pride.  The  manners, 
dress,  habits  and  amusements  of  those  of  European  descent,  much  resemble 
those  of  their  Spanish  ancestors. 

The  coast  of  Venezuela  was  originally  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  1498, 
during  his  third  voyage.  Several  voyages  were  afterwards  made  by  adven- 
turers, and  some  unavailing  attempts  having  been  made  to  colonize,  the 
Spanish  government  came  to  the  determination  of  settling  the  country 
under  its  own  direction.  These  expeditions  being  managed  by  priests, 
were  generally  ill-conducted,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  subdue  the  na- 
tives Ky  force.  ■  When  this  was  partially  effected,  and  the  Spanish  settlers 
were  placed  in  some  security,  the  proprietorship  was  sold  to  the  Weltzers, 
a  German  Mercantile  Company.  Under  their  management,  the  Spaniards 
and  natives  suffered  most  grievous  tyranny.  They  were  dispossessed  in 
]  7.50,  and  a  supreme  chief,  with  the  title  of  Captain-General,  was  appointed. 
From  this  period  until  1806,  Caracas  remained  in  the  peaceful  possession 
of  Spain,  and  progressed  in  wealth  and  internal  prosperity.  In  this  year, 
a  gallant,  but  unfortunate  attempt,  was  made  to  secure  the  independence 
of  the  country.  Gea.  Miranda,  a  native  of  Caracas,  formed,  for  this  pur- 
pose, nn  expedition,  partly  from  St.  Domingo  and  partly  from  New-Tork. 
A  landing  was  effected  on  the  coasts  but  the  forces  proved  wholly  inade- 
quate for  the  design  ;  and  many  were  taJten  prisoners,  and  were  executed. 
The  defeat  was  decisive,  and  for  the  time  effectually  suppressed  the  spirit 
of  revolt.  The  entrance  of  the  French  into  Spain,  however,  and  the  con- 
sequent derangement  of  Spanish  affairs,  gave  the  Venezuelans  an  opportu-- 
nity  to  relax  their  bonds,  and  establish  a  free  government.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  Junta  Swprema,  or  Coogtesi  wis  convened  at  Caracas,  in  which 
deputies  from  all  the  provinces  e\cept  Blaraciybo,  were  present. 
■  The  Junta  at  first  published  tl  e  r  acts  m  t!  e  name  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
but  the  captain-general  and  the  meml  e  s  f  the  audiencia  were  deposed 
and  imprisoned,  and  the  new  o-ovemment  received  the  title  of  the  Confede- 
ration of  Venezuela.  The  mo  t  v  oleut  a  d  npolitic  measures  were  now 
adopted  by  the  Regency  and  Cortes  of  Si  t  n  ;  but  the  Congress  finding 
the  voice  of  the  people  decidedly  in  favor  of  independence,  formally  pro- 
claimed the  country  a  free  and      depende  t  Republic,  on  the  5tlt  of  July 
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1811.  A  liberal  constitution  was  formed,  and  aifairs  wore  an  aspect  favor- 
aiile  to  the  cause  of  liberty  until  the  fatal  earthquake  of  1813,  which,  ope- 
rating on  the  superstitions  of  the  people,  led  to  a  great  change  in.  public 

Monteverde,  a  royalist  general,  taking  advantage  of  the  existing  state  of 
things,  marched  against  Caiacas,  and,  after  defeating  General  Miranda, 
compelled  the  whole  province  to  submit ;  in  1813,  however,  Venezuela  was 
again  emancipated  by  Bolivar,  who  was  sent  with  an  army  from  New  Gre- 
nada ;  but,  in  1814,  he,  in  his  turn,  was  defeated  by  Boves,  and  compelled 
to  evacuate.  In  1816,  he  again  returned  witu  a  respectable  body  of  troops, 
and  was  again  defeated ;  but  undismayed  by  reverses,  he  agaia  landed  in 
December,  convened  a  general  congress,  and  defeated  the  royalists  in' 
March,  1817,  with  great  ioss.  Bolivar  was  now  inrested  with  dictatorial 
powers,  the  state  of  the  country  requiring  unity  and  energy,  and  the  con- 
test was  carried  on  with  much  spirit,  and  with  various  results.  On  the 
17th  Dec,  1819,  a  union  of  the  republic  with  New  Grenada  was  formed ; 
this  confederation  received  the  title  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  a 
suitable  constitution  was  formed  for  the  joint  government.  In  the  mean- 
time, Bolivar  was  active  in  the  field.  On  the  24th  June,  1821,  the  battle 
of  Carabobo  was  fought,  in  which  the  royal  army  was  totally  defeated,  with 
the  foss  of  their  artillery,  baggage,  and  upwards  of  6,000  men ;  and  soon 
after  the  Spaniards  evacuated  the  country. 

In  the  year  1829,  Veneznela  was  separated  from  the  Republic  of  Colom- 
bia, and  again  became  an  independent  republic,  under  the  presidency  of 
Gen.  Paez.  In  1830,  after  the  resignation  of  Bolivar,  it  again  joined  the 
Colombian  Republic,  but  this  union  was  of  short  duration.  In  November 
a  new  separation  took  place,  and  Colombia  was  fiaally  divided  into  the 
three  republics,  Venezuela,  New  Grenada,  and  Equador. 

Since  this  period  the  country  has  enjoyed  external  peace ;  but,  within 
her  own  borderSj  the  cauldron  of  political  strife  has  been  in  constant  fer- 
ment ;  and  civil  wars  have  reduced  the  energies  of  the  republic,  and  ope- 
rated heavily  oa  its  progress  and  prosperity. 

On  the  30th  March,  1847,a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Madrid,  by  which 
Spain  renounced  all  sovereignty  over  Venezuela,  and  acknowledged  her  to 
be  a  free  and  independent  nation. 

The  following  persons  have  been  successively  presidents  of  the  Republic 
pince  its  separation  in  1830  : — Gen.  Jose  Antonio  Paez  ;  Dr.  Vargas  ;  Gen. 
Soublette ;  and  Jose  Tadeo  Monagas,  the  present  president,  whose  term  of 
service  will  end  in  1850,  if  not  deposed  before  that  period. 

The  civil  war  now  waging,*  was  commenced  immediately  after  the 
massacre  of  several  members  of  congress,  on  the  24th  January,  1848, 
which  act  is  said  to  have  been  perpetrated  at  the  instigation  of  the  presi- 
dent. Several  battles  have  been  fought  between  th«  popular  general,  Paez, 
and  the  myrmidons  of  Monagas,  but,  as  yet,  without  result.  Prom  all  ap- 
pesiranoes,  the  war  seems  to  be  one  of  castes,  and  will  probably  be  of  long 
continuance  ;  it  has  been  such  pitiable  outbreaks  as  this,  that  have  retarded 
the  developement  of  this  iwolific  country,  and  sucli  will  ultimately  prove  its 
ruin  if  not  abated. 

It  was  in  the  regions  of  the  vast  plains  watered  by  the  Orinoco,  that  re- 
port located  the  fabulous  "El  Dorado,"  the  golden  kingdom  of  Manoa, 
ivliich  vf3.s  the  grand  ultimatum  of  the  Spaniards'  hopes,  and  occasioned 
.'he  fitting  out  of  a  great  many  expeditions  in  the  16th  century.  The  In- 
n-Hans of  Peru  were  continually  pointing  their  reckless  invaders  to  the 
'  Tiiis  war  laimmated  with  the  surrender  of  Paez  in  Anguat,  13i9, 
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north,  and  inciting  their  rapacious  desires  with  stories  of  a  more  goldea 
region,  even  than  their  own,  in  that  direction.  Whether  it  was  that  they 
endeavored  by  stratagem  to  rid  themselves  of  their  merciless  conquerors, 
or  that  they  referred  to  the  opulent  city  of  the  Aztec  Emperor,  on  the  nor- 
thern continent,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  understood.  So  confident, 
however,  were  the  Spaniards  of  the  existence  of  such  a  country,  that  so. 
late  as  the  year  1780,  a  large  expedition  perished  in  the  search,  of  coursej, 
fruitless,  of  this  imaginary  region. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  BOLIVIA. 

The  tract  of  country,  occupied  by  the  Bolivian  Republic,  was  formerly 
called  Upper  Peru,  and  under  Spanish  dominion,  formed  successively  portions 
of  the  viceroyalty  of  Lima  and  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  geographically  situated 
between  the  parallels  of  9^  30'  and  35'^  40'  south  latitude,  and  longitudes 
58'^  and  71°  west  from  Greenwich,  having  Peru  on  the  north  and  north-west ; 
Brazil  and  Paraguay  on  the  east;  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chili  on  the 
south,  and  on  the  west  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  extreme  length  from  north  to 
south  is  1,100  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  the  Pacific  to  its  eastern  boundary 
is  about  750  miles  :  the  area  has  been  estimated  at  318,000  square  miles. 

Of  all  the  states  of  South  America,  this,  with  Paraguay,  is  the  least  known 
to  the  world  ;  whether  we  look  for  information  respecting  its  topographical 
features,  its  social  or  political  condition,  its  productions  or  wants,  the  same 
obscurity  exists  and  interrupts  intjuiry. 

The  general  features  of  the  western  portion  of  the  country,  however,  are 
much  similar  to  those  of  the  eastern  portions  of  Peru.  It  is  traversed  by 
mountains  interspersed  with  beautiful  elevated  plateaus  and  vallies ;  while  in 
the  eastern  provinces  it  stretches  into  a  succession  of  immense  pampas  and 
well  watered  plains. 

The  Andes,  which  enter  Bolivia  at  its  southern  extremity,,  give  off  near 
latitude  ^4P  a  lateral  eastern  range  of  no  great  elevation,  which  forms  the 
boundary  for  a  considerable  distance  between  Bolivia  and  La  Plata.  About 
latitude  20°,  the  Andes  divide  into  two  great  chains,  which  run  parallel  to 
each  other  to  between  14°  and  15°  south,  where  they  again  unite.  The 
farthest  west  of  these  chains  is  called  the  Cordillera  of  the  coast,  or  of  the 
Andes,  and  the  furthest  east  the  Cordillera  Real :  including  the  intermediate 
country,  they  occupy  a  breadth  of  more  than  230  miles  north  of  latitude  18° 
and  south  of  that  parallel  of  upwards  of  300  miies,;  and  cover  at  least  100,000 
square  miles  of  surface,  which,  however,  is  partly  in  Peru.  Many  lateral 
ridges,  sent  off  by  the  Cordillera  Real,  cover  the  departments  of  Cochabamba 
and  Chuquisaca,  together  with  a  part  of  those  of  Potosi  and  Santa  Cruz  de 
la  Sierra :  the  principal  of  these  transverse  ridges  branches  ofif  from  the 
Cordillera  about  latitudel7°  10',  and  running  north  past  the  city  of  Cocha- 
bamba, terminates  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz.  The 
summits  of  the  western  Cordillera  generally  appear  in  the  form,  either  of 
a  truncated  cone  or  of  a  dome,  and  are  often  volcanic :  those  of  the  eastern 
Cordillera,  as  seen  from  the  west,  offer  a  succession  of  sharp  ragged  peaks 
and  serrated  ridges,  and  are  not  volcanic,  but  in  many  parts  highly  metali- 
feroijs.  The  declivity  of  the  Bolivian  Cordillera  is  rapid  on  either  side,  but 
particularly  so  on  the  east  ■.  the  principal  elevations  of  both  Cordilleras  are 
about  latitude  IB°  19'  south,  where  that  of  the  eastern  chain  is  34.450  feet. 
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(Iflimani,)  and  of  the  western  25,400  feet  (Sorata)  above  the  level  of  the 
ouean.  Many  of  the  passes  across  both  chains  ace  between  15,000  and 
16,000  feet  in  elevation  or  near  the  limit,  in  this  region,  of  perpetual  snow ; 
while  beneath  the  peaks  of  the  Illimaui  there  is  a  gorge  or  valley,  perhaps 
18,000  feet  below  the  neighboring  summit,  probably  the  greatest  difference 
in  elevation  that  has  ever  yet.  been  observed  between  any  two  similar  con- 
tiguous points. 

The  eastern  portions  of  the  country,  which  is  in  many  parts  very  little 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  watered  by  the  Beni,  Mamore,  Ubahy,  Pilco- 
mayo  and  othei"  considerable  rivers  :  a  few  isolated  ranges  of  hills  ate  scat- 
tered over  it,  and  in  its  southern  part  is  the  watershed  between  the  sources 
of  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata  Rivers;  both  of  which  receive  considerable 
afflnents  from  Bolivia ;  but  neither  this  last  named  track,  nor  the  isolated 
hills  previously  mentioned,  appear  to  rise  to  any  great  height  above  the  sea. 
The  whole  region  is  extremely  fertile ;  but  it  is  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature, 
and  covered  with  vast  primeval  forests. 

The  desert  of  Atacama  occupies  the  country  between  the  Andes  and  the 
Pacific :  it  extends  for  about  250  miles  along  the  coast,  having  a  variable 
breadth  of  from  30  to  60  miles.  It  is  never  refreshed  by  rain,  and  is  almost 
as  sterile  and  worthless  as  the  Zahara :  the  only  habitable  parts  are  the  nar- 
row strips  which  skirt  the  rivers. 

The  Beni,  Mamore,  and  some  others,  unite  to  form  the  Madeira,  the 
pcincipa!  confluent  of  the  Amazon,  and  have  a  general  course  from  south 
to  north.  ThePilcomayo,  oneof  the  chief  branches  of  the  Plata,  waters  the 
houth  part  of  the  country,  running  in  a  direction  from  west  to  east.  Bolivia 
includes  the  eastern  and  southern  shores  of  the  largest  accumulation  of  fresh 
uater  m  South  America — the  Lake  Titicaca,  which  occupies  an  area  of 
4,6110  square  mdes,  at  the  height  of  13,798  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  an  elevation  superior  to  that  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Pyrenees. 
In  the  east,  lakes  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them,  as  those  of  Ubahy  and 
Grande,  50  or  60  miles  in  length;  but  they  have  as  yet  been  little  explored. 
The  genera!  geological  construction  of  the  Andes  applies  to  the  western 
districts  of  Bolivia :  the  eastern  portion  consists  of  deluvial  deposits,  and 
in  its  character  approaches  that  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
other  great  river  vallies  of  North  and  South  America. 

The  mineral  resources,  especially  those  of  the  precious  metals,  are  ex- 
tensive and  much  celebrated.  Gold  is  found  in  large  quantities  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  eastern  Cordillera,  and  in  the  sands  of  the  rivers  flowing  thence 
into  the  Beni  and  its  tributaries,  Potosi  is  famous  for  its  rich  silver  mines : 
the  Cerro  di  Potosi,  a  mountain  belonging  to  the  Andes,  which  is  18  miles 
in  circumference,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  16,037  feet,  is  supposed  to  be  a 
solid  mass  of  the  ores  or  the  matrix  of  the  precious  metals,  of  which  it  has 
produced  an  immense  amount.  Viewed  from  a  distance,  it  presents  all  the 
various  tints  of  the  rainbow,  and  when  the  sun  shines  on  the  different  co- 
lored ores,  theeflfect  is  sublime.  The  first  mining  operations  were  com- 
menced in  (545,  from  which  time  to  the  year  1803,  it  produced  silver  to  the 
amount  of  ^37,358,334  sterling,  on  which  duty  was  paid,  besides,  perhaps, 
an  equal  amount  smuggled  from  the  country.  Gold,  in  large  quantities,  was 
also  extracted  from  this  mountain.  The  revolutionary  struggle,  however, 
much  retarded  operations,  and  they  have  since  been  almost  suspended, 
and  the  mines  are  now  quite  unproductive  :  but  there  is  no  doubt,  that  if 
capital  and  energy  were  again  called  into  requisition,  vast  and  uncounted 
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The  wild  animals  of  the  country  are  those  peculiar  to  the  whole  central 
portion  of  South  America:  the  tapir,  jaguar,  leopard,  and  a  variety  of 
monkies  inhabit  the  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  Guanacos,  aipacos, 
a  kind  of  hare,  and  a  small  animal  of  the  family  Jtoclentia,  whose  burrowing 
often  renders  Ravelling  on  horseback  unsafe,  are  found  in  the  ralley  of  De- 
saguadero.  The  llama,  and  other  animals,  mentioned  in  Peru,  are  common 
to  this  country,  and  the  cochineal  insect  is  raised  with  greater  facility  than 
in  Mexico.  The  parrot  and  paroquette,  as  well  as  various  singing-birds,  as 
tte  thrush  and  whistler,  are  indigenous,  and  several  kinds  of  turkies  inhabit 
the  woods.  The  rivers  ate  well  supplied  with  fish  and  amphibia,  in  great 
variety,  and  the  eastern  plains  are  infested  with  myriads  of  annoying  reptiles 
and  insects.  Vast  herds  of  cattle  roam  over  the  panipns,  and  horses,  asses, 
mules,  &c.  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden :  sheep  are  only  found  in  the  moun- 
tains in  the  west,  the  eastern  lands  being  too  warm  for  them. 

The  climate  of  Bolivia  presents  several  peculiarities,  determined  by  lo- 
cality. The  vast  desert  of  Atacama,  on  the  Pacific,  partakes  of  the  charie- 
teristics  of  Western  Peru ;  there  it  never,  or  but  seldom  rains  nor  a  th 
der  or  lightning  known.  In  the  vast  plains  east  of  the  Ande  the  ra  ly 
season,  which  is  identical  with  summer,  lasts  from  October  to  Apr  1  d  r  ng 
which  t!ie  rains  are  continuous,  and  the  country  is  inundated  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  overflowing  of  the  surcharged  rivers ;  the  temperat  ire  of 
these  pJains  is  very  high,  arid  throughout  they  may  be  said  to  be  unhealthy 
and  productive  of  fevers  and  other  endemic  diseases.  The  banks  ot  the  Bern, 
however,  are  represented  as  being  comparatively  healthy.  In  the  valley  of 
Desaguadero,  1,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  temperature  is  mode- 
rate, uniform,  and  the  climate  in  the  highest  degree  salubrious  and  pleas- 
ant; snow  fails  in  November  and  April,  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  summer 
season,  but  never  remains  on  the  ground  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
winter  in  this  vaUey  is  extremely  dry,  and,  although  the  nights  are  cool, 
the  sky  is  serene  and  cloudless.  Tremendous  hail-storms  are  frequent  in 
the  mountains,  and  earthquakes  on  the  coast.  In  the  higher  regions  of  the 
Andes  the  inhabitants  ai-e  frequently  alllicted  ivjth  snow-blindiiess  t)u-oiigh- 
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oat  the  winter  season ;  but  otherwise,  their  exalted  station  ia  aa  happy  as  it 
is  healthy. 

Bolivia  is  divided  into  the  following  departments,  and  these  are  subdi- 
vided into  districts  and  parishes  : 

2  Cuuqu  3  ci  Chu^u  saci,  Fotnahartia,  Tomina,  Sec- 

3  Co  HiBiUB*.  Ofpesa,  CocSaiamia,  &c. 

4  La  Piz  La  Paz  A'polobamha,  Zarata,  Sx. 

5  Tib    i  H-n  m  M   a,  Velian,  &a. 

6  8a      i  Cruz  de  ti  S  bhra  uontainin^  the    s  t  o  ies  of  Santa  Cruz,  Mosae, 

■u  i  C     im  OS. 

The  population  of  Bolivia  is  variously  stated:  Balbi  estimates  it  at 
L38D,000;  Brackeiiridge,  at  1,716,000;  and  some  aa  low  as  650,000. 
The  estimate  of  Brackenridge  is  probably  the  most  correct ;  he  distributes 
it  thus— Potosi  and  Tarija,  315,000  ;  Chuquisaca,  246,000  ;  Cochabamba, 
530,000 ;  La  Paz,  400,000 ;  and  Santa  Cruz,  Moxos,  and  (Jhitiuitoa,  225,000. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  this  population  is  composed  of  the  aborigines,  which, 
tliough  in  a  low  state  of  civilization,  make  good  Catholics,  and  are  endowed 
with  respectable  physical  and  mental  characteristics.  The  foreign  settlers 
are  mostly  of  Spanish  descent ;  these  inhabit  chiefly  the  mining  districts 
and  the  vallies  of  Gochabamba,  &o.  The  African  race  is  not  very  nume- 
rous, but  those  of  mixed  blood  are  ia  considerable  numbers  in  the  Pacific 
districts.  Tie  Spanish  Creole  and  the  negro  retain  their  peculiarities,  in 
disposition  and  physical  characteristics,  in  all  parts  of  South  America ; 
the  Creole  is  proud  and  lazy — the  negro,  submissive  and  obliged  to  labor ; 
while  they  resemble  each  other  in  their  loye  of  dissipation,  gambling,  &c., 
and  in  their  utter  physical  inability  to  exert  themselres  in  their  several  vo- 
cations. The  Indian  tribes,  especially  those  who  still  retain  their  original 
independence,  are  in  natural  parts  far  superior  to  the  Creole  and  Indo-Af- 
rican  races.  Some  on  the  Beni  are  wild  and  warlike,  and  go  naked,  even 
the  women  wearing  but  a  few  leaves  bound  round  their  waists ;  another 
tribe,  the  Marofias,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  former,  although  a 
warlike  and  proud  race,  evince  considerable  ingenuity  and  aptitude  for 
various  kinds  of  work  ;  they  manufacture  beautiful  cloths,  are  pretty  good 
carpenters,  and  are  said  to  have  shown  much  taste  for  music  and  painting, 
in  which  they  were  initiated  by  the  Jesuits.  Not  a  few  Indians,  especially 
in  the  Desaguadevo  valley,  have  been  converted  to  Catholicity  (!) :  these,  in- 
stead of  going  naked  or  leading  a  roving  life,  have  fixed  dwellings,  and 
apply  themselves  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  are  very  ingenious  in  the 
manufacturing  of  fans,  parasols,  plumes,  &c.,  from  the  feathers  of  the 
American  ostrich. 

The  metropolis  of  Bolivia  is  the  City  op  Chuquisaca,  formerly  called  La 
Plala  ;  it  lies  in  a  low  plain,  surrouiided  by  hills,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Cachimayo,  and  on  the  high  road  between  Potosi  and  Santa  Cruz.  Lati- 
t^ide  19^  20'  south,  longitude  66°  40'  west.  Its  population  amounts  to 
16,(100,  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  Spaniards,  Indians,  and  mixed 
races.  The  cathedral  is  a  large  and  handsmae  building,  and  is  adorned 
with  some  good  paiotings  and  decorations.  The  city  is  also  provided  with 
a  university,  monastic  establishments,  splendid  churches,  a  conventual  hos- 
pital, three  nunneries,  &.c.  The  best  houses  are  only  of  one  story,  but  are 
roomy,  and  surrounded  by  garden-plats  ;  they  are  supplied  with  water  from 
the  public  fountains,  Cliuquisaca  was  founded  in  1539;  made  a  bishopric 
in  1537 ;  the  seat  of  an  audienfio.  real,  in  1550 ;  and  of  an  archbishopric,  in 
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160S.  After  the  revolution  it  became  the  seat  of  the  national  government. 
The  climate  of  the  vicinity  is  mild,  but  the  rains  are  of  long  continuance, 
and  during  the  winter  violent  tempests  are  -not  unfrequent. 

PoTOsi  IS  the  next  city  of  importance,  and  far  more  populous  than  the 
capital,  being  the  centre  of  the  rich  mining  districts.  It  was  formerly  the 
metropolitan  city.  Latitude  19^  36'  south,  longitude  67°  SI'  45"  west. 
Early  in  the  17th  century  it  is  said  to  have  had  a  population  of  150,000 ; 
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Agricultural  industry,  as  a  general  feature  of  the  condition  of  the  Bolivians, 
is  in  a  backward  state.  The  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  necessaries  of  life  are  obtained,  have,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  this 
state  of  things.  As  in  Peru,  so  it  is  in  Bolivia,  the  inhabitants  are  too  much 
engrossed  in  search  of  the  precious  metals.  There  are,  however,  some  well 
supplied  and  extensive  estanda,  where  immense  numbers  of  cattle  are  bred 
and  large  crops  of  the  various  grains  cultivated.  The  implements  of  hus- 
bandry are  also  quite  unfit  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  applied,  nor  a» 
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yet  are  any  of  the  new  and  improved  ones  of  the  United  States  or  England 
introduced.  The  almost  impossibility  of  weaning  a  people  from  old  habits 
and  usages  has  and  will  long  contribute  to  retard  improvement  in  this  de- 
partment of  industry. 

Arts  and  manufactures  are  in  a  like  depressed  state  ■  what  do  exist,  are 
manufactures  of  cotton  cloth,  the  best  of  which  is  made  at  Oropesa ;  wool- 
lens of  the  hair  of  the  llama  and  alpaca,  the  best  at  La  Paz ;  hats  of  the  wool 
of  the  vicuna,  at  San  Francisco  de  Atacama ;  glass  at  Oropesa ;  vessels  and 
ornaments  of  silver  ware  in  the  mining  districts,  and  a  few  other  articles  of 
little  importance  to  the  general  wants  of  the  nation, 
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Buenos  Ayres  and  Peru.     The  export  trade  of  this  country  is  all  carried  on 
from  its  few  ports  on  the  Pacific,  to  reach  which  they  have  to  be  conveyed 
first  by  toilsome  passages  against  the  currents  of  the  rivers  to  the  foot  of  the 
Andes,  then  across  the  mountains  on  the  backs  of  mules   and  lastly    alono- 
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and  be  productive  of  mighty  changes  in  their  condition.  The  Bolivian  go- 
vernment has  already  had  this  subject  under  attention,  and  has  offered  large 
premiums  and  extensive  privileges  to  any  company  that  shall  undertake  the 
regular  navigation  of  these  rivers  by  steam. 

The  public  revenues  of  Bolivia  are  on  a  respectable  footing,  and  more  than 
cover  the  expenses  of  government  in  time  of  peace,  and  pay  interest  on  the 
national  debt,  which  amounts  only  to  about  3  or  3,000,000  of  dollars. 

The  religious  condition  of  Bolivia,  and  the  condition  of  learning  and 
the  sciences,  generally,  are  like  those  of  Peru,  in  a  state  of  unimpeach- 
able inferiority :  religion  is  a  mixture  of  Paganism  and  Papistry ;  edu- 
cation, the  art  of  confounding  ideas ;   learning,  mystification ;  and  their 
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sciences,  the  very  essence  of  empiricism  an<l  quackery.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  a  few  years'  application  of  the  school  system  latdy  adopted, 
will  entirely  change  the  complexion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  bring  about  the 
subversion  of  the  present  state  of  superstition,  mummery  and  rottenness,  that 
now  infests  the  country,  and  reveal  to  the  inhabitants  those  principles 
that  can  alone  give  to  their  land  the  essential  benefits  of  liberty — that  liberty, 
they,  in  their  present  state,  are  incapable  of  enjoying. 

The  weights,  measures  and  coinage  of  the  country,  are  similar,  in  capa- 
city and  value,  to  those  of  Spain,  but  bear  the  national  impress  :  the  silver 
of  Bolivia,  however,  is  of  a  finer  character  than  that  of  Spain,  and  is  more 
valuable  as  bullion. 

The  form  of  government  is  that  of  an  elective  integral  republic.  The 
constitution  on  which  it  is  based,  was  propounded  by  Bolivar,  in  1825,  but 
some  of  the  provisions  of  that  constitution  have  been  abandoned,  and  others 
substituted.  The  powers  are  decreed  to  a  president,  (formerly  for  life,)  a 
legislature,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  deputies,  and  a  judiciary,  in- 
dependent of  tlie  other  divisions  of  the  government.  The  whole  male  adult 
population  are  eligible  to  office,  but  elections  are  carried  on  through  electo- 
ral colleges.     Nominal  liberty  is  also  allowed  to  all. 

The  history  of  this  country  is  little  known  :  the  short  accounts  we  have 
are  contradictory,  and  made  to  suit  the  interests  of  the  writer,  or  his  party. 
Bolivia,  under  Spain,  was  known  as  Upper  Peru,  and  was  successively  at- 
tached to  Peru  Proper  and  the  Viceroyaltj  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  was  the  first 
to  feel  the  effects  of  the  revolution,  and  last  to  rid  itself  of  Spanish  oppres- 
sion. Previous  to  the  battle  of  Ayacuobo,  it  was  the  strong-hold  of  General 
Lascerna,  the  Spanish  Viceroy  of  Peru,  who  had  fled  hither  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution  in  Lima.  The  consequence  of  that  battle,  in  which 
the  Spaniards  were  entirely  defeated,  was  its  independence.  The  present 
name  of  the  republic  was  given  in  1825,  in  honor  of  the  South  American 
liberator,  Simon  Bolivar,  and  to  him  was  entrusted  its  destinies.  Generals 
Sucre,  VelascD,  Blanco,  Santa  Cruz,  &c.,  have  since  successively  filled  the 
executivechair,  but  the  state  of  the  country  has  never  been  settled,  and  it  is 
still  the  scene  of  constantly  recurring  revolutions :  its  condition  is  such, 
indeed,  that  he  who  holds  power  to-day  has  no  guarantee  that  the  morrow 
will  not  consign  him  to  a  dishonorable  death,  or  more  ignominiously  to  the 
dungeon  and  popular  outrage.  President  Balivian,  who  has  governed  for 
some  years,  was  driven  out  in  1849,  and  has  been  temporarily  succeeded  by 
Belxu,  one  of  the  generals  who  had  revolted  against  his  tyranny. 
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This  republic  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent  of  South 
America,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  Spanish  vice-royalty  of  the 
same  name.  It  lies  between  the  parallels  of  3°  and  22°  south  latitude, 
and  69°  and  Sl°  20'  west  longitude.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Eepublic  of  Equador,  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  Bolivia,  and  on  the 
east  by  Brazil,  having  the  Pacific  Ocean  lying  to  the  west.  Its  extreme 
length,  from  S.S.E.  to  N.N.  "W.  is  about  1,500  miles;  its  breadth  varies 
from  40  to  600  miles.  The  estimated  area  of  Peru  is  500,000  square 
miles. 
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The  whole  of  Peru  is  traversed  by  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  the  east- 
ern raage  of  which  approaches  within  from  30  to  100  miles  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  country  is  naturally  divided  into  three  distinct  regions  :  the 
slope  between  the  Andes  and  the  coast ;  the  mountain  regions  of  the  Andes 
themselves,  and  that  east  of  the  Cordilleras,  forming  part  of  the  great 
basia  of  the  Amazon.  All  these  divisions  are  widely  different  in  character. 
The  coast  region,  between  the  Tumbez  River  and  the  Leche,  is  mostly  a 
desert,  and  wherever,  in  fact,  it  is  not  traversed  by  streams  or  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  irrigation,  it  consists  principally  of  arid,  sandy  wastes,  and  is  in 
the  last  degree  barren,  Immediately  on  the  coast  lies  all  the  principal,  set- 
tlements jiade  by  the  Spaniards.  The  area  of  the  mountain  district  has 
been  estimated  to  cover  about  200,000  sqnare  miles  of  territory.  The 
Andes  in  Peru,  as  well  as  in  Bolivia,  consists  of  two  main  chains  or  Cor-; 
dilleraa,  connected  in  various  parts  by  cross  ranges,  and  enclosing  several 
extensive  and  lofty  vallies.  Round  Cuzco  is  a  vast  knot  of  mountains,  oc- 
cupying about  three  times  the  extent  of  Switzerland ;  and  round  Pasco, 
in  latitude  1Z°  south,  is  another  knot  surrounding  the  plain  of  Bombon, 
13,500  feet  above  the  ocean  level,  and  in  which  are  the  rich  and  valuable 
ailver  mines  of  the  Cerro  Pasco.  The  Peruvian  Andes  are  not,  in  general, 
so  elevated  as  the  Bolivian,  though  many  of  their  peaks  rise  above  the  limits 
of  perpetual  snow.  The  loftiest  summits  are  towards  the  south  where  the 
Nevada  de  Chuquibamba  (latitude  5°)  reaches  to  21,000  feet  in  height; 
and  several  others,  surrounding  the  valley  of  Desaguadero,  which  belongs 
only  partly  to  Peru,  may  at  least  approach  this  elevation.  In  Bolivia  the 
east,  but  in  Peru  the  west  Cordillera  is  the  highest  at  the  mountain  knot  of 
Pasco,  the  Andes  separating  into  three  collateral  chains,  which,  proceeding 
north,  separate  the  basins  of  the  Maranon,  Huallaga,  and  Ucayale.  The 
last  range  of  the  Andes  to  the  east  in  Peru,  extends  between  the  6th  and 
15th  parallels,  to  a  distance  varying  from  2  to  400  miles  from  the  Pacific, 
and  separates  the  basin  of  the  Ucayale  from  those  of  the  Yavari,  Beni, 
and  other  affluents  of  the  Amazon,  Probably  no  part  of  the  range  rises 
above  10,000  feet. 

The  space  enclosed  between  the  gigantic  ridges  of  the  east  and  west 
Cordillera,  called  the  Sierra,  is  partly  occupied  by  mountains  and  naked 
rocks,  partly  by  table  lands  yielding  short,  fine  grass,  and  extensive  hilly 
pasture  ground,  much  resembling  the  general  contour  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  but  destitute  of  all  covering,  and  partly  by  extensive  and  fertile 
vallies,  that  once  supported  a  large  population.  The  third  region  or 
country  east  of  the  Cordilleras,  is  very  little  known  ;  it  is  covered  with  in- 
terminable forests,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  Peru,  being  occu- 
pied only  by  a  few  missionaries  and  tribes  of  independent  Indians. 

The  largest  rivers  in  the  world  have  their  source  from  the  Peruvian  An- 
des. The  Tunguragaa,  generally  regarded  as  the  proper  source  of  the 
Amazon,  and  its  vast  confluents,  Huallaga  and  TJcayaJe,  {the  latter  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Apurimac  and  Paro)  have  their  sources  on  the  east 
side  of  the  western  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  between  10°  30'  and  16'^ 
south  latitude,  and  pursue,  though  with  many  windings;  a  northeriy 
course,  until  they  pass  the  boundaries  of  the  country.  These  great  rivers 
are  mostly  navigable,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  steam  navigation,  will,  no 
doubt,  at  an  early  period,  carry  the  riches  of  this  remote  region  across  the 
continent  to  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic.  There  are  few  laltes  in  Peru  ;  if 
we  except  that  of  Titicaca.  This  lake,  the  largest  and  most  elevated  in 
South  America,  is  partly  within  Bolivia,  being  enclosed  by  the  Cordilleras 
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south  of  the  table-land  of  Cuzco.  Its  outline  is  very  irregular,  being  divi- 
ded by  a  number  of  headlands  into  a  main  body  of  an  oblong  form,  and 
three  subsidiary  portions  ;  its  area  19  4,000  square  miles,  and  its  height  above 
the  ocean  13,795  feet.  It  is  said  to  be  in  many  places  500  feet  deep.  It 
contains  many  small  mountainous  islands,  and  from  the  largest,  at  its  south- 
ern extremity,  the  lake  has  received  its  name,  which  signifies  "  the  leaden 
mountain."  This  island  is  three  leagues  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth, 
and  about  a  mile  from  shore.  It  is  mostly  uncultivated,  but  very  fertile. 
On  this  island  tradition  places  fbe  first  appearance  of  Manco  Capac ;  and 
it  is  yet  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Peruvian  Indians.  The  other  lakes 
of  Peru  are  comparatively  small,  but  are  the  sources  from  whence  all  the 
great  rivers,  flowing  eastward,  have  their  sources. 

The  rivers  of  the  coast  are  of  no  account ;  they  are  small,  shallow,  and 
incapable  of  navigation.  The  coasts  are  lofty  and  rugged  throughout.  In 
the  northern  provinces,  some  miles  of  a  loose,  sandy  desert  intervene  be- 
tween the  high  lands  and  the  ocean,  but,  in  general,  the  cliffs  approach 
close  to  the  shore,  which  has  not,  perhaps,  in  an  extent  of  1,600  miles  a 
dozen  secure  harbors.  The  best  of  these  are  Callao,  Pajta,  Sechura,  Sa- 
lina,  Pisco,  Isiay,  and  a  few  others ;  Truxillo  and  Lambayeque  have  only 
open  road-steads.  The  water  being  almost  of  uniform  depth,  vessels  are 
obliged  to  approach  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  shore  before  they  can 
anchor,  and  the  prodigious  swell,  which  rolls  unbroken  from  the  Pacific, 
occasions  a  heavy  and  dangerous  surf,  "The  operation  of  landing,"  is, 
except  in  a  few  places,  at  once  difficult  and  hazardous ;  it  is  effected  by 
means  of  balsas  or  platforms,  raised  on  inflated  skins,  and  differing  in 
different  parts  of  the  coast.  The  balsa  used  by  Capt.  Hall,  (see  Hall's 
South  America,)  was  made  of  two  entire  seal  skins  inflated,  placed  side  by 
side,  and  connected  by  cross-pieces  of  wood  and  strong  lashings  of  thongs ; 
over  ail  a  platform  of  cane-mats  forms  a  sort  of  deck,  about  four  feet  in 
width  and  six  or  eight  feet  in  length.  At  one  end,  the  person  who  is  man- 
aging the  balsa  kneels  down,  and  by  means  of  a  double-bladed  paddle, 
which  he  holds  by  the  middle,  and  sttikes  alternately  on  each  side,  moves 
it  swiftly  along ;  the  passengers  or  goods  being  placed  on  the  platform  be- 
hind him.  All  the  goods  which  go  into  the  interior,  at  this  part  of  the 
coast,  are  landed  in  this  manner.  The  great  bars  of  silver,  and  the  bags 
of  dollars  also,  which  are  shipped  in  return  for  the  merchandize  landed,  pass 
through  the  surf,  on  these  slender,  though  secure  conveyances. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Peru,  like  those  of  Mexico,  are  inexhaustible : 
the  whole  country  is  one  vast  moand  of  mineral  wealth ;  the  mountains, 
rivers  and  streams  are  glittering  with  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones.  The 
very  name  of  the  country  is  associated  in  the  mind  with  ideas  of  gold  and 
silver.  But  though  the  most  exaggerated  notions  of  the  value  and  import- 
ance of  the  Peruvian  mines  were  long,  and  perhaps  are  yet,  prevalent,  they 
have  no  doubt  furnished  vast  supplies  of  the  precious  metals.  The  greater 
number  of  mines  at  present  being  worked,  are  situated  in  the  Cerro  de 
Pisco,  in  the  department  of  Junin.  Their  produce  has  materially  de- 
clined since  the  revolutionary  struggle.  Humboldt,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  estimated  the  annual  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  of 
Peru  at  6,240,000  dollars,  but  at  present,  owing  to  the  anarchy  and  insecu- 
rity that  has  prevailed,  their  value  is  probably  not  more  than  half  that  amount : 
but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  actual  amount  collected,  as  a  great  quan- 
tity is  smuggled  out  of  the  country  to  avoid  the  export  duty.  M'Cuiloch 
is  disposed  to  estimate  the  average  annua!  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  minea 
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of  Peru  at  from  7  to  ^750,000  sterling,  or  about  3,500,000  dollars.  Gold 
is  found  cliieiiy  ia  the  district  of  Tarma.  Huancavelica  has  one  of  the 
richest  quicksilver  mines  in  the  world,  one  portion  of  which  furnished  3,000 
quintals  yearly  for  two  centuries ;  but  such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Peru, 
in  '37  and  '33,  that  quicksilver  sold  at  200  to  220  doUata  per  quintal,  while  in 
London,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  sold  at  65  dollars.  Of  course  the  mines 
were  then  suspended,  but  at  the  present  diiy  operations  have  been  revived 
by  private  companies,  and  the  mines  are  as  productive  as  ever. 

Exclusive  of  the  gold  and  silver,  Peru,  like  Chili,  produces  copper,  tin, 
iron,  coal,  sdt-petre,  &.C.,  in  abundance.  The  latter,  under  the  commercial 
name  of  nitrate  of  soda,  has  become  an  important  article  of  export  to  the 
United  States  aud  England. 

The  vegetable  products  of  Peru  are  various  and  very  dissimilar.  Sugar, 
rice,  tobacco,  jams,  sweet  potatoes  and  cocoa,  are  raised  in  the  warmest 
situations ;  the  vine,  wheat  and  quinoa  (chenojiodium  qvinoa)  are  planted  in 
the  colder  places,  and  potatoes  in  the  most  cultivated  grounds.  The  grapes 
are  well  flavored,  but  the  wine  made  from  them  is  inferior.  The  sugar-cane 
is  mostly  the  Creole  species.  Maize  is  cultivated,  and  is  the  common  diet 
of  the  people.  The  culture  of  cotton  is  beginning  to  be  attended  to  by  the 
Peruviana,  and  a  very  excellent  article  of  short  staple  has  found  its  way  into 
the  matkets.  Almost  all  the  culinary  vegetables  of  temperate  climates  may 
be  grown  in  Peru .  and  all  species  of  the  tropical  fruits  find  soil  in  which 
they  flourish  luxuriantly.  Medicinal  plants,  drugs  and  dye-stuffs  form  a  large 
part  of  the  exports,  and  some  of  the  hard  woods  abound  in  the  forests. 
The  cinchona,  or  Peruvian  bark,  is  very  plentiful  in  and  indigenous  to  the 
country  ;  it  grows  at  the  elevation  of  10,UOO  or  13,000  feet ;  it  abounds  most 
in  the  northern  provinces.  Coca,  the  dried  leaf  of  the  ErytJtroxyha  coca, 
is  largely  used  by  the  Peruvians  for  chewing,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
betel  in  the  east.  Poeppig  says,  that  indulgence  in  its  use  brings  on  a 
gloomy  kicd  of  mania,  but  other  authorities  deny  that  it  has  any  such  eflect. 

The  zoology  of  Pern  presents  a  large  catalogue  i  but  it  will  be  seen,  that 
the  animals  it  notices  are  mostly  those  common  to  the  other  parts  of  South 
America.  The  puma,  or  American  lion;  the  uturuncu,  {fclia  onea,)  a 
species  of  tiger ;  the  acumari,  (ursus  Americanus,)  a  black  bear,  inhabiting 
the  mountains ;  the  anas,  or  skunk  :  great  varieties  of  deer,  wild  bears,  arma- 
dillos, sic,  form  the  catalogue  of  Peruvian  wild  animals,  and  are  made 
objects  for  the  chase.  The  llama,  alpaca,  guanaco,  vicuna,  &c.,  and  a  va- 
riety of  others,  have  been  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  are  valuable  for  their 
wool  and  skins.  Four  varieties  of  the  condor  are  indigenous  to  Peru.  Alli- 
gators are  found  in  the  rivers,  but  the  reptile  tribes  are  not  so  troublesome 
here  as  nearer  the  equator.  The  cattle  of  Peru  are  not  so  large  as  the  Lin- 
colnshire breed,  but  are  equal  to  the  generality  of  those  of  England  and 
Belgium  :  when  fed  on  lucerne  grass,  the  meat  is  lender,  juicy  and  well  fla- 
vored, and  the  bones  very  small.  Black  cattle  thrive  best  in  the  mountains, 
but  speedily  pine  and  die  away  on  the  low  lands  of  the  coast.  Horses  and 
mules  ai'C  of  ordinary  character  in  Peru,  but  goats,  pigs,  &c.  grow  to  a  large 
size,  and  ate  very  fine  in  flavor. 

Of  foreign  quadrupeds,  acclimated  in  Peru,  (Stevenson's  Travels,)  shasp 
appear  to  have  succeeded  best.  They  have  increased  in  an  amazing  degree 
on  the  great  commons  and  pastures  of  the  Andes,  at  an  elevation  of  I2,00tt 
or  14,U0O  feet  above  the  sea.     Few  sheep  are  bred  on  the  coasts,  but 
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during  certain  months,  large  flocks  are  dtjveii  from  the  interior  and  fattened 
for  the  Lima  market  Many  of  the  ewes  are  in  lamb,  and  th^  common 
bargain  between  the  drover  and  the  farmer  is  to  give  the  lambs  for  the  pas- 
turage, the  farmer  calculating  on  receiving  150  lambs  for  every  100  ewes. 
Besides  this  increase,  which  is  greater  than  in  England,  the  ewes  hear  twice 
a  year,  generally  in  June  and  December,  Little  attention  has  been  paid 
hitherto  to  breeding  sheep,  so  as  to  improve  the  woo!,  hut  as  the  latter  is  now 
becoming  an  increasing  article  of  export,  more  care  will  doubtless  be  be- 
stowed on  this  object.  The  largest  quantities  are  exported  from  Islay,  and 
are  chiefly  produced  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lampa,  Puno  and  Cusco.  It 
is  soft,  ajid  similar  in  appearance  to  English-  wool,  but  being  badly  cleaned, 
it  does  not  fetch  more  than  9d  or  lOd  a  pound ;  that  from  the  mountains, 
between  Lima  and  Paaco,  being  better  cleaned,  usually  brings  Id  per  pound 
additional.  The  woo]  produced  on  the  coast  is  of  very  inferior  quality. 
Vicuna  wool  is  exported,  but  only  in  smal!  quantities.  The  average  quan- 
tity of  ail  wools  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  amounts 
annually  to  from  25  to  30,000  quintals. 

The  climate  of  Peru  is  much  hotter  than  that  of  Chili.  In  the  country 
included  between  the  Western  Cordillera  and  the  coasts,  rain,  iSiunder  and 
lightning  are  entirely  unknown.  During  the  winter,  however,  which  lasts 
from  July  to  November,  the  ground  is  almost  constantly  covered  with  a  thick 
fog,  which,  towards  the  close  of  day,  generally  agglomerates  into  a  very  small 
mist  or  dew,  and  moistens  the  earth  equally.  During  the  summer,  the  sun's 
rays  occasion  excessive  heat  throughout  all  this  region ;  the  more  so  ap  they 
are  received  on  the  naked  sands,  whence  they  are  strongly  reflected.  The 
entire  region  is  unhealthy ;  malignant,  intermittent  and  catarrhal  fevers, 
pleurisies  and  constipations  are  the  most  common  complaints,  and  rage  con- 
stantly in  Lima  and  other  sea-board  cities.  A  great  part  of  Peru,  between 
the  western  range  of  the  Andes  and  Pacific,  supplies  one  of  the  mtst  perfect 
examples  of  what  is  called  the  Iwt  and  dry  climate;  as  for  the  space  of  400 
leagues  along  the  coast,  riun  never  falls,  and  the  parched  earth  is  cracked 
asunder  and  plants  have  no  existence.  The  summits  of  the  Andes  intercept 
the  clouds,  which  pour  down  in  torrente  from  the  mountain  districts,  often 
accompanied  by  tremendous  thunder  and  lightning,  while  near  the  sea  not 
a  drop  falls  to  moisten  the  parched  earth.  The  atmosphere,  hence,  in  all 
this  region,  is  uniformly  hot.  During  the  winter,  at  Lima,  the  thermometer 
never  sinks  below  60°  Falir.  at  noon,  and  it  seldom  rises  above  85'' ;  though 
it  is  occasionally  seen  at  96°.  In  some  districts,  however,  the  temperature 
is  much  higher,  and  rises  over  100°  or  1  J0<=  in  the  shade.  The  elevated 
plains,  between  the  western  and  central  Cordilleras,  called  by  Humboldt  the 
high  table  lands  of  Peru,  have  scarcely  any  variation  of  temperature 
throughout  the  year ;  the  mercury  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  always  stands 
at  about  HQ^  or  67° :  the  climate  is  here  mild  and  genial,  and  a  perpetual 
spring  exists.  The  only  distinction  of  seasons  arises  from  the  rains,  which 
prevail  from  November  to  May.  The  highest  Andes  are  perpetually  covered 
with  snow,  and  experience  an  uninterrupted  winter  between  the  tropics. 
Here,  too,  amid  the  reign  of  winter,  and  with  their  sides  covered  with  per- 
jietnal  snow,  volcanos,  in  number,  pour  forth  their  flery  lava  and  lurid 
flames. 

The  Republic  of  Peru  includes  seven  departments,  eight  populous  cities, 
and  between  14  and  1500  towns  and  small  villages;  four  of  the  depart- 
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menls  are  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  three  in  the  interior, 

Depart/aenU.  CapitKla,  Citiea,  fyc, 

^   fTRuxiLL(.ovLiBEF.TM) TruiJUo,  SecA»ra,.Pffljrt». 

S  J  Hams Hitanuoo,  Pasca,  JvrUa,  Banol. 

Q  \  Lima Lima,  CaUao,  Src. 

^   (,ARE^DiPi Areqaipa,  ,4™a,  &C. 

.2  t  Atscuoho Huamanca,  Huananielica,  Sic. 

^  1  Cuzco Cuzoo,  Aiancay,  Tivta,  Unibamia. 

,5  (  PuNQ Puna,  Lampa,  Chiimilo. 

These  departments  are  auhdivided  into  districts,  toivnships,  and  curacies 
tir  parishes,  wliich  are,  or  were,  under  the  colonial  system,  governed  by  a 
curate,  a  cacique,  and  an  alcalde ;  the  first  a  spiritual  chief,  whose  husiness 
it  is  to  teach  the  inhabitants  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  the  second, 
collector  of  revenue,  and  the  third,  civil  magistrate. 

The  inhabitants  of  Peru  consist,  principally  of  Spaniards,  native  Indians, 
Africans,  and  the  sevefal  commixtures  derived  from  those  original  sources. 
The  amount  of  population  is  left  entirely  to  conjecture :  no  exact  enumera- 
tion h,is  been  taken  since  1802,  when  it  amounted  to  1,076,000:  of  these, 
136,000  were  Spaniards,  609,000  Indians,  244,000  Mestizos,  49,000  free 
Negroes  and  40,000  African  slaves.  It  was  represented  by  Humboldt  to  be 
l,4U0,000,  and  Balbi  and  the  patriots  of  1818,  state  it  to  have  been  1,700,000. 
At  a  later  date,  Malte  Brun  gives  the  whole  population  as  approximating  to 
1,500,000,  of  which  the  Spanish  races  constituted  but  one-fifteenth  part : 
the  Indians,  Mestizos  and  Negroes  held  about  the  same  proportions  as  in  the 
census  of  1802.  This  estimate  is  probably  as  true  as  circumstances  would 
permit  of;  and  as  the  affairs  of  the  country  have  not  been  very  favorable  for 
the  increase  of  population,  it  may  still  be  considered  as  an  approximate 
computation.     Perhaps  it  may  now  be  about  2,000,000. 

Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  and  the  most  splendid  city  of  South  America, 
is  situated  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Rimac.  The  surrounding  country 
is  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  fertile  plains,  crowned  with 
the  most  luxurious  vegetation,  produce  sugar,  maize,  rice,  and  the  choicest 
of  fruits  in  abundance.  This  city,  which  is  the  great  emporium  of  trade 
for  the  whole  Pacific  coast  of  the  continent  of  America,  and  the  grand 
depflt  of  the  metaliferous  regions  of  South  America,  into  which  they  have 
been  pouring  their  wealth  for  nearly  three  centuries,  is  in  latitude  12°  3' 
south,  and  about  six  miles  from  Callao,  its  natural  harbor  and  port,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Rimac.  Lima  is  elevated  about  600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  skirted  by  hills  which  overlook  the  city.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  solid  wall  of  brick,  and  has  seven  gates.  The  form  of  the 
city  is  nearly  triangular,  the  base  extending  along  the  margin  of  the  river. 
Notwithstanding  the  frequent  earthquakes  which  have  destroyed  this  city, 
it  occupies  an  area  of  ten  miles  in  circumference,  including  he  suburb  of 
San  Lazaro,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  and  separated  from  it 
by  the  Rimac,  over  which  there  is  an  escellent  stone  bridge.  The  streets 
are  paved,  and  through  them  streams  of  water  flow,  conducted  from  the 
river  a  little  above  the  city ;  they  are  broad,  and  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles,  forming  squares  of  150  yards  on  each  side.  The  houses  are  low, 
but  commodious  and  handsome,  having  fruit  gardens  attached  to  most  of 
them.  In  the  centre  of  the  great  square  there  is  a  spacious  and  superb 
fountain.  The  city  is  divided  into  five  parishes,  and  contains  23  monaste- 
ries, 14  nunneries,  and  16  hospitals  ;  a  cathedral  and  national  palace.  It 
35 
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is  the  seat  of  a  university,  a  school  of  medicine,  aud  mimerous  educational 
institutions.  There  is  also  a  theatre,  and  otlier  places  of  amusement. 
Its  population,  according  to  the  latest  census,  was  54,098,  of  which 
27,545  were  males,  and  26,-553  females ;  of  this  number  20,000  were 
whites  and  Creoles,  6,000  mestizos,  from  6,000  to  10,000  were  Indians, 
and  about  9,0110  negroes  or  blacks.  The  population  is  almost  sta- 
tionary, or  increases  very  slowly ;  in  179S,  it  was  stated  at  52,637. 
Lima  was  founded  in  I5'!5,  by  Pizarro.  Callao  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  tlie  Bimac,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  It  is  built  on  a  low,  flat  point  of 
land.  The  port  is  one  of  the  most  safe  and  commodious  on  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  the  rendezvous  of  an  immense  amount  of  ship- 
ping, and  a  convenient  depot  for  whaling  craft.  The  otSier  ports  belong- 
ing to  the  department  of  Lima  are  Chancay  and  Huacho  to  the  iiortii, 
and  Pisco  and  Chorillos  to  the  south,* 

Thuxillo  is  north  of  Lima,  in  latitude  8'^  6'  south,  and  is  situated*  in 
the  valley  of  Chono.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  founded  by  Pizarro,  in  1535, 
and  lies  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  sea.  The  houses  are  in  gen- 
eral built  of  brick,  and  are  only  one  story  high.  Population  13,000, 
The  port  of  Truxillo  is  Guanchaco,  six  miles  in  a  northerly  direction  from 
the  city.     Payta,  Sechura  and  Sana,  are  also  ports  of  the  department. 

Cuzcn,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Incas,  and  now  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  same  name,  lies  in  latitude  13°  33',  about  400  miles  south- 
east from  Lima.  It  was  founded  in  the  11th  century,  by  Manco  Capae, 
thelirst  Inca  of  Peru,  and  taken  possession  of  by  Pizarro  in  1534.  It 
stands  on  an  uneven  site,  skirted  by  mountains  on  the  north  and  west. 
The  ruins  of  the  famous  fort,  built  by  the  Incas,  are  still  visible  on  the 
mountains,  on  the  north  of  the  city.  The  houses  are  principally  of  stone, 
and  its  public  buildings  are  a  cathedral,  nine  churches,  and  numerous  con- 
vents and  hospitals.  The  cathedral  and  convent  of  San  .Augustine  are 
eaid  to  rank  among  the  finest  buildings  in  the  new  world.  The  Guatanay, 
a  small  stream,  runs  past  the  town.  Its  population  is  46,000.  The  people 
are  said  to  be  industrious,  and  to  excel  in  embroidery,  painting  and  sculpture. 

HuAMANCA,  or  the  north-west  of  Cuzco,  is  the  principal  city  of  Ayacu- 
cho,  and  lies  in  latitude  13°  south,  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  ridge, 
not  remarkable  for  its  height,  but  stiil  so  far  above  the  river  m  to  be  scan- 
tily supplied  with  water.  It  was  founded  by  Pizarro  in  1539.  The  prin- 
cipal buildinga  of  the  city  are  a  cathedral,  a  university,  in  which  aJi  the 
liberal  professions  are  taught,  and  several  churches,  convents  and  hospitals. 
The  surrounding  country  is  fertile,  populous,  and  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation — the  climate  mild  and  equable — and  there  is  an  abundance  of 
all  kinds  of  fruit  and  culinary  vegetables.  The  mines  of  Hnaraanca  are 
reported  to  be  very  rich,  but  few  of  them  are  worked.  The  population  of 
the  city  amounts  to  39,000. 

Argqdpa,  containing  20,000  inhabitants,  is  one  of  the  best  cities  in 
Peru,  and  lies  in  the  valley  of  Uuilca,  7,700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
from  which  it  is  30 .miles  distant;  latitude  16°  30'  south.  Arica,  in  18° 
28',  is  the  principal  outlet  of  the  mining  districts  of  the  south,  but  owing 
to  a  heavy  surf,  which  beats  upon  the  shore,  it  is  always  difficult,  and  some- 
ti'nes  impossible,  to  effect  a  lauding,  except  in  the  balsas  of  the  natives 
The  town  is  a  miserable  agglomeration  of  the  rudest  huts,  and  contains  a 
population  of  400  or  500  persons.     Puno,  the  capital  of  a  department  of 
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the  same  name,  oontaios  16,000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  well-bailt  city.  The 
vicinity  is  a  most  beautiful  country,  and  its  proximity  to  the  Lake  Titicaca 
contributes  much  to  the  romantic  interest  of  the  place.  Huanuco  is  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  Junin.  The  cities  of  Peru,  generally,  are 
well-built,  but  the  buildings  are  !ow,  and  seldom  support  a  second  story ; 
this  is  precautionary  and  necessary,  on  account  of  the  disasters  occasioned 
by  the  freqnent  recurrence  of  earthquakes.  Many  of  the  cities  that  now 
«xist,  were  built  long  before  the  Spanish  Conquest,  and,  even  to  this  day, 
many  of  the  private  houses  belong  to  the  early  era  of  the  first  Incas, 

The  native  Spaniards  or  Creoles  of  Peru,  forming  the  higher  and  more 
«tthivated  classes,  are  said  to  be  inferior  to  the  same  denominations  in  almost 
all  the  other  South  American  states.  Their  long  political  degradation,  the 
general  diffusion  of  wealth,  and  the  facility  of  procuring  the  necessaries  of 
life,  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  this  degradation.  The  males 
are  described  as  being  an  insignificant  race :  destitute  of  all  that  is  manly ; 
alike  enervated  in  body  and  mind,  and  unable  to  esert  Ihemseives,  The 
trade  of  the  country  is  carried  on  entirely  by  foreigners.  The  ladies,  though 
more  equal  to  the  task  of  living  than  the  men,  are,  nevertheless,  destitute  of 
that  propriety  which  ought  to  distinguish  their  sex  :  they  are  vain,  proud  and 
profligate,  and  great  coquettes.  iBoth  sexes  are  devoted  to  the  destructive 
habit  of  gambling,  and  their  families  are  consequently  neglected.  In  the 
country,  however,  the  morals  of  the  community  are  better,  and  more  re- 
straint is  maintained  over  the  passions  but  still  the  same  bane  exists  among 
them  as  in  the  P       m  y  b        d  to  be  one  vast  gambling-house. 

The  accounts    (    h    Ind  by  recent  travellers,  are  various  and 

conflicting ;  ho  I  f  Ulloa  may,  on  the  whole,  be  safely 

depended  on.     Th  II  b  represents  them  as  in  the  lowest 

stages  of  civiliz  h  yd  for  the  comforts  and  conveniences 

of  civilized  life  a  d  I  I  nd  pathy,  from  which  they  can  rarely 
bo  roused,  excej       h       !   y  h  pportunity  of  indulging  to  excess  in 

ardent  spirits,  of  wh    h  hy  d    glyfond.  {Voyage  II.,  Uv.  vi.  cup. 

G.)     With  the  e      p  f  M     S  n,  most  recent  travellers  say,  that 

they  are  dirty  in  h  m        id  k  ng  off  their  clothes,  even  to  sleep, 

and  still  more         ly  u  (M  dem  Traveller,  "Vera,"  p,  986.) 

Their  habitation  m        bl     h      I      destitute  of  every  convenience  or 

accommodation  d  d  g  ngly  fli  hy  Their  dress  is  poor  and  mean,  and 
their  food  coars    and  y      Th  ligion  is  still  tainted  with  the  super- 

stitions of  thei    f     f  I  b       lye  great  observers  of  the  external 

rites  and  ceren  11       h      h        d  spend  large  sums  of  money  on 

masses  and  pro  -p  I  p  ofuaion  to  which  they  are  excited 

and  encouraged  by  their  pnesta,  who  profit  by  it.  The  oppressions,  both  in 
their  religious  and  domestic  connections,  to  which  they  have  been  subject 
before  and  after  the  conquest,  have  probably  sunk  them  to  the  low  point  in 
the  scale  of  civilization  they  occupy ;  but  no  doubt  were  proper  care  taken, 
it  would  be  possible,  materially,  to  improve  their  habits  and  condition. 

A  good  deal  too  of  their  apathy  and  little  progress  in  arts  and  industry, 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  physical  circumstances  under  which  they  have  been 
placed :  the  mild  languor  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  diminishing  their  wants,  and  on  the  other,  by  enabling 
them  to  supply  those  which  they  do  feel,  with  comparatively  little  exertion, 
take  away  and  greatly  weaken  some  of  the  most  powerful  motives  that 
prompt  to  labor  and  invention.     The  principal  burden  to  which  the  Indian 
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was  aubject,  under  Spanish  rule,  was  that  of  the  mita,  or  compulsory  labor 
in  the  mines  All  male  Indians,  from  18  to  50  years  of  age,  were  compelled 
durmg  a  certain  specified  period,  to  undergo  this  servitude.  Its  severity 
had  however  been  materially  abated  previously  to  the  revolution,  and  it 
was  then  entirely  suppressed. 

Prom  the  nature  of  the  country,  Peru  labors  under  great  disadvantages  in 
regard  to  inland  communication.  The  deep  vallics  that  separate  the  ele- 
vated plains ,  and  the  lofty  mountains  which  rise  between  the  table  land  and 
the  coast,  render  travelling  difficult.  In  many  parts  there  is  a  total  want  of 
roads  and  bridges,  and  in  others  the  paths  lie  along  the  edges  of  steep  and 
rugged  precipices,  so  narrow,  that  mules  alone  pass  in  security.  In  the 
most  mountainous  districts,  it  is  customary  for  those  who  can  afford  it,  to 
travel  on  the  backs  of  Indians ;  in  this  way  they  are  carried  for  15  or  20 
days  together,  over  roads  winding  through  uninhabited  forests  and  craggy 
steeps.  In  the  lower  regions,  however,  the  means  of  internal  communication 
are  more  attended  to,  and  a  general  system  of  road-making  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  government ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  progress  of 
steam-travel  in  other  countries  will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  Peruvians  to 
build  lines  of  railroads  to  connect  their  principal  cities,  but  at  present 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  known  in  Peru. 

The  defensive  means  of  the  nation  are  chiefly  confined  to  a  few  strong 

forts  to  protect  its  commerce  on  the  sea-board,  and  one  or  two  small  armed 

I        and  n     ar    y  m     rable  mob,  composed  of  the  lowest 

g    d       f      h  b  ants    I    If    1  d    halt  fed,  and  would  be  entirely  useless 

f  f        n  n      Th        ast,  however,  presents  great  natural 

f  f     d  f  nd    g    1         un    y     h  gh  bluffs  and  almost  perpendicular 

wall      Ik  f  I     h  w  h  proper  means  and  management,  all 

hf  fh  Idnhbkp        bay.     But  the  general  passive  cha- 

f   1     P  11  p        nt  the  nation  from  becoming  even 

I      bl 

Ag       1  q  f      y      The  fields  owe  their  luxuriance 

h       m  p  he  single  advantage  of  waler,  which 

h      f       d  d    uppl  h  m      Manure  is  a  thing  seldom  thought 

f        d     h  pi  m     ts     f  1     band  y    are  of  the   rudest   construction. 

Th    pi  I    h        d         I    h  nd  d       constructed  altogether  of  wood  and 

without  a  mould-board .  the  plow-share  is  a  thick  iron  blade,  (or  oftener  a 
piece  of  iVo/i-wood,)  only  tied  on  by  a  lasso  or  thong  of  raw  hide.  Harrows 
they  have  none  ;  a  clumsy  rake  or  bundle  of  brush-wood,  dragged  over  the 
sown  ground,  supply  their  place.  Indeed,  their  whole  system  of  farming  is 
uncouth  and  inconvenient  in  the  extreme,  and  all  their  implements  are  of  a 
simiiur  description.  They  drive  their  sugar  and  corn  mills  by  means  of 
oxen,  as  if  wind  and  water  were  not  as  powerful,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
expense. 

The  arts  and  manufactures  of  the  Peruvians  are  on  a  par  with  other  signs 
of  their  civilization  :  but  the  natives  are  not  destitute  of  ingenuity.  In  the 
district  of  Tarma,  they  make  ponchos,  or  loose  cloaks,  of  great  beauty  and 
fineness,  and  on  the  table  lands  warmer  and  coarser  blankets,  fcc.  In  the 
vallies  goat-skins  are  made  into  cordovans,  cow-hides  into  saddle-bags  and 
travelling  cases  for  bed  and  bedding,  and  mats  from  rushes  used  for  carpet- 
ings.  Cords  for  packing  are  manufactured  from  the  manguey.  The  finp 
silver  filagree  work,  for  which  inland  Peru  is  celebrated,  is  made  at  Hua 
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manca.     But  as  a  general  thing,  the  manufactuces  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States  have  superseded  in  the  larger  towns  the  rude  inventions    f  tl        t'  e 
and  are  supplied  to  Peru  in  exchange  for  bullion  and  taw  ma  e     1 

The  commerce  of  Peru,  which  has  been  much  retarded  by  fo  e    n  and 
domestic  troubles,  has  of  late  considerably  increased.     The    Jtpo  de 

chiefly  consists  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  and  riiw  materials  fo  n  a  ufac- 
ture,  but  is  on  a  much  more  limited  scale  than  when  the  cou  y  a  under 
Spanish  rule.  The  principal  articles  are  gold,  silver,  coppe  a  d  o  he 
metila ;  Peruvian  and  other  barks  for  medicinal  purposes ;  drugs  of  various 
descriptions ;  chittchilli,  seal  and  other  skins ;  hides,  tailow,  &c. ;  wool,  cot- 
Ion  and  some  other  articles  of  minor  import.  The  wool  of  Peru  is  said  to 
equal  in  quality  that  of  England,  but  it  is  exported  in  a  very  dirty  state,  and 
consequently  is  sold  at  a  reduced  price ;  the  greatest  quantity  goes  from 
South  Peru,  but  the  Vicuna  and  Alpaca  are  the  best.  Some  cotton  is  ex- 
ported from  Payta;  some  from  Islay  and  Arica,  but  altogether  the  annual 
quantity  does  not  exceed  30,000  quintals.  Salt-petre  has  of  late  become  an 
article  of  extensive  trade.  Each  year  manifests  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  amount  of  exports.  The  imports  into  Peru  are  of  great  variety,  and  come 
ichiefly  from  England  and  the  United  States:  the  Germans  and  French  have, 
however,  of  late,  made  great  progress  in  the  introduction  of  their  peculiar 
wares.  Peru  will  continue  for  some  time  a  vast  inlet  for  foreign  manu- 
factured goods,  especially  those  of  the  finer  descriptions,  while  in  exchange 
for  these,  the  exporting  nations  will  reap  the  benefit  of  the  immense  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country. 

The  following  figures*  will  exhibit  the  commercial  statistics,  for  the  year* 
1839  and  iS40      The  exports  desionating  the  principal  articles,  were  ; 

B  &  (6  0  46 


8h     p  1)8 

Ap  4        00 

T  ta  E  p  i  S  « 

The       p  n  1*40  d       n  n  n  b    hey  wer 

broUjjh  ,        e,   a   ound  numb 

From  England , ,..$6,150,000 

"     France 1,430,001) 

"      United  States 1,400.000(1) 

"      Canton  and  Manilla 300.000 

"      Germany 300.000 

"     Spain  and  Cttba 300  000 

"      Italy , 900.090 

ToUl 310,100,000 

'  De  Bow's  Com.  Bov.,  July,  1848. 
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The  trade  carried  on  between  the  United  States  and  Peru*  amounted', 
in  the  years,  ending  SOth  June,!  844,  1816  and  Id 47,  to  the  annexed 
particulars : 

1844 tl6,807  IS-U 8184,424 

1846 iiniie.  184G asa,590 

1847 193,970  |         1817 3^,323 

The  present  government  is  founded  on  republican  principles  and  popular 
aupreinaey.  Under  Spanish  rule,  the  viceroys  were  the  source  of  all 
laws,  and  had  indefinite  power  over  the  lives,  property  and  liberties  of  the 
people.  The  constitution  of  Peru,  which  was  finally  settled  on  in  1839,  re- 
cognizes executive,  legislative  and  judicial  functions,  which  are  entirely  se» 
parate  and  independent  of  each  other.  The  executive  power  is  delegated 
by  Congress  to  a  President,  whose  term  of  service  is  siK  years,  unless  he  ia 
dismissed  for  cause,  There  is  no  vice-president,  as  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  President  of  the  Executive  Council"  supplies  the  place  of  President 
in  case  of  dismissal,  sickness  or  death.  This  council  consists  of  ihe  minis- 
ters of  relations  and  members  of  the  senate.  The  legislative  power  resides 
in  a  Senate  and  an  Assembly,  chosen  from  the  people  through  electoral  col- 
leges. The  deputies  are  apportioned  one  for  every  20,000  inhabitanta. 
Judges  are  appointed  hy  the  Executive,  and  are  not  removable,  except  for 
misconduct.  The  constitution  provides  for  the  several  subjudiciaries,  and 
appropriates  justices,  having  separate  qualifications,  for  the  departments,  dis- 
tricts, towns  and  parishes ;  and  on  the  whole,  the  operations  of  the  courts 
are  carried  on  with  honor  and  uprightness.  Knowledge  of  the  law, 
however,  ia  by  no  means  a  qualification  of  a  Peruvian  judge,  and  it  is  not 
unfrequent  that  the  greatest  injuries  are  inflicted  upon  applicants  through 
the  ignorance  of  the  arbitrator  and  lawyers. 

The  established  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  no  other  is  tolerated. 
The  morale  of  the  dispensers  of  the  divine  mission,  however,  is  not  very 
strict :  the  clergy  are  careless  of  their  duties  and  tax  in  their  habits.  On 
this  subject,  a  late  writer  has  remarked,  "The  Indians  and  curates  are 
often  seen  chaffering  and  driving  hard  bargains  in  relation  to  first  fruits, 
(for  tithes  are  collected  by  the  state,)  marriages,  burials  and  religious  festi- 
vals, which  latter  are  closely  interwoven  with  the  entire  social  system  of  the 
country.  The  Sierra  curates  are  men  commonly  much  worn  out  in  consti- 
tution at  the  age  of  40.  These  gentlemen,  when  their  home  becomes  irk- 
some, start  off,  swayed  by  some  sudden  impulse,  to  the  nearest  town  of  white 
inhabitants,  where  they  enjoy  a  finer  climate  and  more  gratifying  company. 
The  carate  not  unfrequeutly  resorts  to  a  mining  village,  under  pretext,  per- 
haps, of  selling  his  primida  or  first  fruits  in  grain,  gambling  with  the  miners 
day  and  night,  till  the  "primicia"  be  all  swallowed  up;  and  the  poor  resi- 
dentiary returns  home  involved  in  a  debt  which  he  cannot  pay  for  the  next 
six  months,  even  should  his  curacy  be  worth  4,000  or  5,000  dollars  a  year, 
though  it  be  oftener  much  less." 

The  church  is  presided  over  by  an  archbishop,  whose  residence  is  at 
Lima,  and  several  suffragans.  It  is  immensely  rich,  and  has  amassed  large 
amounts  of  property  from  pious  donors.  The  Inquisition  is  entirely 
abolished. 

"  United  Slatea'  Treasury  Beporla. 
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Literature,  though  r  classes  of  society, 

m  eading,  on  the  Lau- 

the  large  provincial 
towns,     ijima  nas  a  u  an  o-ea ;  but  the  former 

has  seldom  more  than  an  ar         little  significance. 

Superior  education  is  mai  e  whites,  and  orni- 

menta!  almost  always  ae  ction.     Indians  and 

negroes  remain  in  aim  al  an     eldom  progress  fur- 

ther than  the  actual  ts  d        nsactions  demand. 

The  sciences  are  iittl  m  a  system  of  gross 

quackery,  and  its  prin    p  g 

The  weights  and  measures  used  m  Peru  are  those  of  Spain,  and  the 
coinage  is  of  similar  values  and  proportions  as  in  that  country. 

The  history  of  the  Peruvians  presents  all  the  features  of  romaoce. 
When  the  Spaniards,  uilder  Pizarro  and  Almagro,  arrived  in  Peru,  in  1532, 
they  found  the  country  under  the  dominion  of  the  Incas,  who,  according 
to  the  traditions  of  the  natives,  had  held  the  sovereignty  about  400  years. 

If  we  may  believe  the  native  traditions,  tlie  Peruvians  were  initiated  in 
the  arts  of  society  and  government,  by  a  man  and  woman  who  came  from 
an  island  in  the  Lake  Titicaca,  in  the  south  country.  Manco  Capac  in- 
structed the  men  in  agriculture  and  other  useful  employments,  while  Mama 
Oella  taught  the  women  to  weave  and  spin.  The  former,  after  collecting 
the  savages  into  society,  and  founding  a  town,  turned  his  attention  to  fram- 
ing laws  for  their  government.  He  constituted  himself  their  sovereign  and 
high  priest,  and  made  the  office  hereditary  in  his  own  family.  His  territo- 
ries at  first  comprised  only  a  few  leagues  around  the  capital,  but  they  were 
rapidly  enlarged  under  his  vigorous  and  enlightened  government.  The 
same  tradition  represents  the  disappearance  of  this  remarkable  legislator  to 
have  been  as  sudden  and  unaccountable  as  his  arrival.  His  death  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  about  the  end  of  the  l'2th  or  eommencement  of 
the  13th  century,  of  the  Christian  era.  From  this  period  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards,  tbe  native  historians  enumerate  fourteen  reigns  of  Incas, 
(such  was  the  title  of  these  monarchs,)  whose  names  have  been  preserved. 
It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Huana  Capac,  in  1524,  that  the 
discovery  of  Peru  by  Europeans  took  place. 

The  goveiiiment  and  manners  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  Mexicans,  were  mild  in  the  extreme.  Still,  however,  a 
considerable  number  of  the  attendants  of  the  Incas  were  sacrificed  at  their 
death,  and  interred  with  them,  that  they  might  appear  in  the  next  world 
with  their  former  dignity,  and  be  served  with  the  same  respect.  The  re- 
mains of  the  roads,  aqueducts,  palaces,  temples,  and  other  structures,  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  attest  the  advanced  state  of  civilization  at  which 
the  Peruvians,  as  compared  with  most  other  Amencan  nations,  had  arrived. 
The  empire  of  the  Incas  fell  an  easy  prey  to  Pizarro  and  his  blood-thirsty 
comrades.  The  relation  of  their  barbarities  is  revolting,  and  the  subse- 
quent usage  the  Indians  received  from  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  will 
ever  remain  an  indelible  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  that  nation. 

Peru,  under  the  government  of  a  viceroy,  continued  in  the  hands  of 
Spain  for  nearly  390  years,  and  was  the  last  strong-hold  of  the  Spaniards 
in  South  America.  In  1821,  however,  the  valiant  San  Martin,  with  the 
Chilian  army,  entered  the  country,  and  proclaimed  its  independence ;  but, 
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like  all  the  ci-devant  Spanish  colonics,  it  haa  been  involved  since  then  in 
all  but  perpetually-recurring  vicissitudes,  and  a.  prey  to  civil  commotions. 

The  following  few  memoranda,  furnished  by  the  Peruvian  Minister  at 
Washington,  will  present  the  leading  evenls  in  the  history  of  this  country 
since  it  became  an  independent  nation. 

The  declaration  of  the  independence  of  Peru  was  made  at  Lima,  the 
28th  July,  1S21,  after  the  occupation  of  that  capital  by  Gen.  San  Martin, 
with  the  combined  armies  of  Buenos  Ayrea  and  Chile.  Gen.  Lascerna, 
Ficeroy  of  Peru,  had  retired  on  the  5th  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
with  the  Spanish  forces,  and  there  sustained  the  Wcir  until  the  9th  of  De- 
cember, 1834,  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Ayacucho,  after  which  be  was 
obliged  to  capitulate. 

San  Martin,  under  the  title  of  "  Protector,"  exercised  power  m  Lima, 
from  his  entry  to  the  2Ist  September,  H33,  the  date  ol  the  assembhng  of 
the  first  Congress  of  Peru.  While  he  hunself  wa^  occupied  in  forming  a 
constitution,  the  powers  of  the  government  were  transierred  to  a  "  Junta 
Gubernativa,"  composed  of  Gen.  Lamar  and  feeignors  Saiazar  y  Baquijano 
and  Alvarado,  deputies  to  the  same  congress  Sliortly  after,  the  constitu- 
tion being  sanctioned,  he  nominated  Gen  Don  Jose  de  la  Rivd  Aguero 
President  of  the  Republic. 

In  July,  1823,  some  difficulties  ociurred  between  the  pre-ident  ind  con- 
gress, which  resulted  in  the  deposition  ol  the  foimer,  aud  the  nomination, 
in  his  room,  of  Gen.  Jose  Bernardo  Fagle.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Gen.  Bolivar  debarked  at  Callao,  with  the  auxiliary  army  of  Colombia, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  the  country 
was  found,  he  was  declared  Dictator  by  Congress,  and  charged  with  the 
direction  of  the  \var  against  the  Spaniards,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  republic. 

Gen.  Bolivar  exercised  power  as  "  dictator,"  to  the  month  of  July,  1825, 
when  he  resigned,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  a  Council  of  Govern- 
ment, composed  of  his  own  ministers.  At  the  end  of  1826,  he  promulga- 
ted, and  made  acceptable  to  the  assemblies  of  electors,  a  new  constitution, 
in  which  the  executive  power  was  decreed  to  a  president  for  life.  He  was 
consequently  elected  such  president,  according  to  the  forms  adopted  by  the 


But  he  was  at  that  time  at  Bogota,  and  the  Colombian  troops  which  he 
had  left  at  Lima  revolted  against  the  new  constitution,  and  demanded  to  be 
led  back  to  their  own  country.  The  council  of  government,  installed  by  Bo- 
livar, finding  themselves  without  support,  were  obliged  to  convoke  a  Con- 
gress, which  declared  the  constitution,  introduced  by  Bolivar,  abolished, 
and  promulgated  another,  the  18th  June,  1627.  The  same  Congress  nomi- 
nated Gen.  Lwnar,  President,  and  Salazai  y  Baquijano,  Vice-President,  of 
the  republic. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1829,  this  administration  was  overthrown  by  Gen. 
Gamarra,  who  convoked  a  Congress,  and  caused  himself  to  be  nominated 
President :  Gen.  Lafuenie  obtained  the  Vice-Presidency. 

Gen.  Gamarra  retained  himself  in  office  the  four  years  designated  by  the 
constitution  ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  term,  a  convention,  convoked  to  reform 
the  constitution,  assembled.  The  convention  nominated  Gen.  Orbegoso, 
President,  and  Salazar  y  Baquijano,  Vice-President.  The  reformed  consti- 
tution was  promulgated  in  the  month  of  August,  1834. 

But  in  January,  1835,  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Lima,  under  the  lead  of 
Gen.  Salabcrry,  who  entitled  himself  "  Supreme  Chief,"  and  deposed  the 
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Vice-President,  charged  with  the  executive  power  in  the  absence  of  Pre- 
sident Orbegoso,  who  at  that  time  was  travelling  in  the  soathein  provinces. 
Gen.  Orbegoso  demanded  the  intervention  and  assistance  of  Gen.  Santaeruz, 
President  of  Bolivia,  io  order  to  sustain  himself  against  Salaherry;  Santa- 
cruz  entered  Peru  with  an  army,  and  after  a  prolonged  campaign,  subdued 
and  made  Salaberry  prisoner,  in  February,  ltf36.  But  he  did  not  abandon 
Peru  :  liP  retained  power,  and  exerted  himself  to  form  a  confederation  of 
Peru  (already  divided  by  him  into  twtf  states)  and  Bolivia,  and  he  governed 
under  the  title  of  "  Protector  of  the  Two  Republics,"  declared  a  confedera- 
tion of  three  states  by  his  own  decree. 

This  arrangement,  which  met  with  a  powerful  resistance,  both  in  Peru 
and  Bolivia,  alsobrought  him  into  collision  with  the  Republic  of  Chile,  which 
terminated  in  his  overthrow,  the  20th  January,  1829,  and  his  exile  from  the. 
country.  After  this,  a  Congress  was  convoked  in  Peru,  which  gave  a  new 
constitution  in  November,  1839,  and  nominated  Gen.  Gamarra,  who  already 
governed  provisionally.  President  of  the  Republic.  By  the  constitution  of 
1839,  there  is  no  vice-president,  but  the  President  of  the  Council  of  State  is 
he  who  roust  take  the  place  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  in  case  of  his 
absence,  sickness  or  death. 

In  November,  184 1 ,  Gen.  Gamarra  died,  and  Seignor  Menendez,  President 
of  the  Council  of  .State,  entered  into  power,  but  he  was  deposed  in  the  month 
of  August,  1842,  by  Gen.  Forico.  A  civil  war  ensued,  and  the  government 
passed  successively  into  the  hands  of  Gen.  Vidal,  Seignor  FiguerolaandGen. 
Vivanco.  In  1844,  the  civil  war  was  brought  to  an  end  by  Geo.  CastiUa, 
and  Menendez  replaced  in  power :  a  Congress  was  called,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  coustitution,  and  the  election  of  a  new  President 
took  place.  Gen.  Don  Ramon  Castilla  was  elected  to  that  office,  and  took 
possession  of  the  government  on  the  1st  of  April,  1845.  The  term  signal- 
ized by  the  constitution  for  the  duration  of  a  Presidency,  is  sis  years.  The 
President  of  the  Council  of  State,  who  is  similar  to  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Republic,  is  nominated  by  Congress  every  two  years ;  the  present  President 
of  the  Council  is  Gen.  T.  Rufino  Echenique,  who,  on  the  disability  or  death 
of  the  President,  would  immediately  enter  into  the  exercise  of  power. 

During  the  short  period  that  Peru  has  existed  aa  a  separate  independency, 
it  has  made  five  and  rejected  four  several  constitutions  ;  those  of  1822,  '26, 
'27,  '34  and  '39.  All  these  constitutions,  however-,  were  very  similar  in  their 
provisions,  and  differed  mainly  in  their  dispositions  relating  to  the  execu- 
tive:  to  the  method  of  nomination,  to  duiation  and  attributes.  By  the 
last  constitution,  which  is  now  in  use.  Congress  is  composed  of  two  chambers; 
a  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Congress  can  only  assemble  every  two 
years,  and  at  every  re-union,  the  Deputies  are  renewed  by  thirds — the  out- 
going Deputies  are  designated  by  lot. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OE  CHILE. 

The  tract  of  country  forming  this  republic  extends  along  the  west  coast 
of  South  America,  from  the  desert  of  Atacama,  in  250  20',  to  the  Gulf  of 
Guayatecas,  in  43°  south  latitude ;  some  geographers,  however,  contend 
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that  the  country  terminates  in  54°,  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Its  length, 
according  to  the  first  description,  woiild  he  about  1,200  miles;  the  latter 
about  2,000  miles.  The  breadth  of  the  country  is  unequal,  being  bounded 
by  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  but,  taking  the  average,  it  may  be  about  120 
miles  from  those  mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  The  southern  boundary 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  as  yet,  for  tlie  whole  country  south  of  the  Ilio 
Biobio,  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  unsubdued  Araucanian  Indians,  who 
maintain  a  species  of  independence,  and  have  never  been  conquered.  The 
area  is  about  144,000  square  miles. 

This  country  is  indifferently  called  Chili,  Chile  or,  according  to  the  In- 
dian vocabulary,  Tsheelee. 

Chile  is  a  most  picturesque  country.  The  lofty  chain  of  the  Andes, 
which  traverses  the  whole  continent  of  South  America,  separates  this  fine 
country  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  forms  its  eastern  boundary. 
The  surface  below  is  indented  with  vallies  and  beset  with  spurs  from  the  main 
Cordilleras.  There  are  generally,  however,  sufficient  openings  through 
these  spurs  to  admit  of  mule  travelling,  by  which  means  intercourse  can 
alone  be  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants,  from  one  district  to  another.  To 
the  traveller  that  wanders  over  these  delightful  vallies,  the  scenery  is  fre- 
quently grand  and  imposing.  Passing  from  the  north  to  the  south,  he  never 
loses  sight  of  the  towering  summits  of  the  Andes,  and  by  ascending  to  the 
summit  of  the  cliffs,  the  expansive  Pacific  may  be  viewed  in  all  its  majesty. 
The  highest  summits  in  the  range  of  these  mountains  are  Maflos,  in  lati- 
tude as*'  45' ;  the  Tupungato,  in  latitude  33°  34' ;  the  Deseabecado,  in 
asc';  the  Blanqaiilo,  in  35°  4' ;  the  Langavi,  in  35°  24' ;  the  Chilian,  in 
36° ;  and  the  Coccabado,  in  43° ;  some  of  these  are  about  23,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  general  average  height  of  the  Andes 
ia  (5,000  feet.  The^e  are  fourteen  volcanoes  in  a  constant  state  of 
eruption,  and  a  large  number  which  discharge  only  at  intervals. ,  The  two 
principal  passes  in  the  Andes,  which  lie  between  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  Chile,  are  the  Pass  of  Putamda  and  that  of  Palos  ;  the  first  leads  from 
the  city  of  Mendoza,  and  is  about  200  miles  in  length ;  the  latter,  leads 
from  the  city  of  San  Juan,  and  is  considerably  longer.  To  the  north,  the 
Andes  are  broader,  but  are  said  to  slope  gently  to  the  south,  and  facilitate 
greatly  the  construction  of  means  of  intercourse.  Gen.  San  Martin,  the 
Liberator  of  Chile,  crossed  over  these  snow-clad  summits  with  his  ariny,  in 
1818. 

The  shores  of  Chile  are  in  general  high  and  steep,  but  the  waters  are 
deep  almost  everywhere.  Like  Peru,  Chile  has  an  extensive  marine  bor- 
der on  the  Pacific,  but  is  much  more  convenient  for  shipping,  being  in- 
dented ivith  bays,  which  afford  safe  harbor  and  anchorage.  The  most  con- 
siderable of  these  is  the  great  Gulf  of  Guayatecas,  in  which  is  situated  the 
Archipelago  of  Chiloe.  Few  countries  are  so  well  watered  as  Chile. 
The  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  Andes  causes  a  perpetual  flow  of  water 
down  their  slopes,  and  forms  numerous  rivers.  They  are  more  than  100 
in  number,  and  more  than  fifty  disembogue  into  the  ocean.  The  principal 
navigable  rivers  are  the  Huasco,  Lospentos,  Maypu,  Maule,  Chilian,  Ilata, 
Biobio,  Imperial  and  Valdivia.  The  greater  number  of  the  rivers  are, 
however,  very  short,  but  tend  to  irrigate  the  iand,  and  render  the  soil  very 
fertile  ;  and  through  a  large  portion  of  the  country  there  is  no  valley,  nor 
scarcely  a  field,  which  is  not  so  situated  that  it  may  be  regularly  irrigated 
from  some  river  or  stream.  There  are  some  small  lakes,  both  in  the  nor- 
thern and  southern  provinces,  but  of  no  importance. 
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The  islands  of  the  Archipelago  of  Chiloe  aie  forfv-seven  in  number; 
of  these,  but  thirty-two  are  inhabited,  the  others  are  sterile  and  unfit  for 
cultivation.  Chiloe,  or  El  Ancud,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  by  far  the 
largest,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  clostei  Chiloe  forms  one  o!  the 
provinces  of  Chil^.  The  islands,  of  Sin  Juan  Fernandez,  situated  400 
miles  west,  in  the  Pacific,  are  also  an  appendage  to  Chile.  Their  chief  impor- 
tance is  derived  from  tiieir  having  been  the  residence  of  Alexander  Selkirk, 
the  Scottish  sailor,  from  whof^e  adventures  the  celebrated  story  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  was  made  op  by  Djniel  De  Foe.  These  are  further  described  in 
a  separate  article. 

The  climate  is  equable  and  healthy  ;  diseases  of  an  epidemic  nature  are 
scarcely  known.  On  the  coast  the  heat,  which  is  sometimes  excessive  in 
the  interior,  is  much  modified  by  the  immense  bulk  of  adjacent  waters. 
In  the  interior  the-  temperature  in  summer  often  rises  to  90°  Fahr.,  and, 
occasionally,  to  95''  and  100"^  in  the  shade,  while  on  the  coast  it  seldom 
attains  a  greiter  elevation  than  85''  in  the  day  time,  ajid  sinks  in  the  night 
t)  "0'^  or  o'  At  Santiago  the  capital, the  mean  temperature  of  summer, 
from  Dei-ember  to  March  it,  about  84^°  during  the  day,  and  58°  at  night. 
C  oi  and  plea.iant  breezes  Trim  the  ocenu  set  inland  in  the  evening,  and 
di  pel  the  lassitude  of  the  overheated  inhabitants.  The  winter  seta  in  with 
the  month  ot  June  but  unlike  the  northern  winter,  presents  none  of  the 
hnirois  of  a  snow  storm  nor  the  biting  energies  of  a  frost;  on  the  upper 
regions  and  in  the  mountains  however  snow  falls  abundantly,  and  covers 
the  s  immits  from  June  to  November  The  rainy  season  commences  in 
April  ■ind  lasts  till  August  but  this  is  only  in  the  southern  provinces. 
N  rth  of  Santiago  the  lainy  season  is  I  mited  to  a  few  occasional  showers, 
and  in  the  and  province  of  Coquimbo  rain  never  falls,  but  the  heavy  dews 
of  the  night  counterpoise  the  want  of  it. 

The  northern  provinces  being  out  of  the  range  of  the  volcanic  regiim  of 
the  Cordilleras — the  eruptions  of  which  seem  to  act  as  safety-valves^ — are 
especially  subject  to  earthquakes.  In  some  parts  the  earth  is  in  a  constant 
state  of  agitation,  and  experiences  daily  shocks,  and  the  country  is  fre 
ijuently  desolated  for  miles  iti  extent.  In  ISI9,  the  city  of  Copiapo  was 
totally  destroyed ;  and  in  183-5,  Conception,  and  other  towns  on  the  coast 
in  the  middle  provinces,  were  nearly  ruined,  Taleahuana  suffered  more 
than  any  other  place  during  the  earthquake  of  1835;  but  one  house  was 
left  standing.  "What  added  to  the  devastation,  was  the  inundation  of  the 
place  by  three  heavy  seas,  which  swept  all  before  ihem.  The  features  of 
the  harbor  and  the  bay  were  materially  altered  ;  one  cove  was  filled  up,  and 
became  high  land,  and  two  small  islets  in  the  harbor  were  much  increased 
in  size,  while  a  large  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  sunk  in  part.  Ofi'  the 
coast  the  effects  were  equally  apparent;  a  portion  of  the  Island  of  Juan 
Fernandez  became  sunken,  and  a  rock  was  thrown  up  near  the  coast,  and 
in  what  was  heretofore  Considered  a  safe  track  for  vessels,  on  which  a  short 
time  after,  a  British  sloop-of-war  struck,  and  was  foundered.  The  year 
1847  was  also  a  terrible  time  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America, 
from  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent ; 
numerous  towns  were  desolated,  and  great  tracts  of  the  country  laid  waste. 

The  geological  structure  of  Chile  presents  many  interesting  peculiarities 
According  to  Schmidtmeyer,  the  higher  chain  of  the  Andes  is  chiefly  com. 
posed  of  argillaceous  schist,  while  the  lower  chains  are  of  granite  forma- 
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lion.  Sienitic,  basaltic,  and  feldspar  porphyries ;  serpentines,  of  various 
colors ;  quartz,  hornblende,  and  other  slates ;  pudding-stone  and  gypsum — 
abound  in  the  Cordilleras,  and  the  finest  statuary  marble  is  said  to  be  found 
in  the  province  of  Copiupo. 

Chil^  is  extremely  rich  in  metals ;  silver  is  found  there  at  a  greater  eleva- 
tion than  other  metals ;  it  is  also  met  with  in  the  vallies  and  basins  of  the 
lower  ranges;  but,  in  general,  it  has  been  observed  to  decrease  in  abundance 
the  further  distant  we  are  from  the  Andes,  Gold  is  most  plentiful  in  the 
lower  bowels  of  the  mountains,  and  is  also  found  in  abundance  in  the  vallies 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  Most,  or  perhaps  all,  of  the  rivers  wash  down 
gold  in  the  form  of  grains  or  dust.  The  useful  metals  are  also  found  in 
abundance:  copper,  lead  and  iron  are  especially  abundant;  but  excepting 
copper,  from  whicli  great  wealth  is  drawn  to  the  nation,  these  metals  are  not 
much  sought  after.  Zinc,  antimony,  manganese,  arsenic,  tin,  sulphur,  (so 
pure  as  to  require  no  refining,)  alum,  salt  and  nitre,  are  very  plentiful. 

The  statistics  of  the  mining  operations  are  little  known.  The  mines  are 
mostly  in  the  province  of  Coquimbo,  department  of  Copiapo,  which  contains 
upwards  of  100,  in  full  work.  The  quantity  of  gold  produced,  annually,  is 
from  4,000  to  5,000  marcs.  The  average  product  of  the  silver  mines  is 
stated  to  be  16,000  marcs,  and  of  the  copper  mines  100  to  120,000  quintals, 
half  of  which  conies  from  the  mines  of  Checo,  which  are  worked  by  an  English 
company.  The  great  increase  of  mining  operations,  undertaken  by  foreign 
houses,  render  all  existing  statistics  useless,  and  no  possible  calculation  can 
foresee  the  amount  of  future  products  from  sources  so  unlimited  as  the  mines 
of  Chile.  The  exports  of  the  precious  and  useful  metals  vary  considerably 
in  the  course  of  years,  but  will  average  the  annual  value  of  350,000  dollars. 
Mines  of  quicksilver  have  been  found. 

The  condition  of  the  actuaJ  miners  is  sad  and  lamentable  :  they  are  virtu- 
ally the  slaves  of  the  proprietors  and  capitalists,  who  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
labors,  and  appropriate  to  their  own  use  the  riches  that  should,  in  some  man- 
ner, indemnify  the  poor  man  for  his  toils. 

There  are  also  vast  fields  of  coal  in  the  northern  provinces.  Several  ex- 
tensive mines  are  now  in  operation  near  Conception,  and  the  trade  in  this 
article  has  become  considerable.  In  Valparaiso  it  is  now  the  common  arti- 
cle of  fuel,  and  large  quantities  are  supplied  to  steamships  visiting  the 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Chile  are  diversified  as  the  latitudes  and  ele- 
vation of  the  country  vary.  AtConception,in  the  south,  the  eye  is  delighted 
with  the  richest  and  most  luxuriant  foliage  :  at  Valparaiso,  which  is  further 
north,  the  hills  are  clad  with  stunted  brush-wood,  and  the  gi-ound  looks 
everywhere  naked  and  starved ;  and  at  Coquimbo,  somewhat  higher  up,  even 
this  ill-favored  appearance  degenerates,  and  nothing  is  found  but  the  prickly 
pear  and  a  scanty  sprinkling  of  a  wiry  grass.  The  desert  of  Atacama  suc- 
ceeds, and  forms  a  dreary  waste,  alike  hostile  to  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
The  southern  parts  of  Chil^,  indeed,  are  the  only  fruitful  portions  of  these 
regions.  There,  everything  useful  to  man,  and  appropriate  for  the  support 
of  cattle,  is  produced  in  abundance  :  it  is  a  country  of  corn,  wine  and  oil. 

Forests  of  vast  extent  cover  the  southern  provinces  and  country  of  the 
Araucanian  nations.  The  flanks  of  the  Andes  exhibit  profuse  vegetation. 
The  mimosa  famcsiana  flourishes  over  all  the  country,  and  the  Atgarob  is 
almost  as  common.  The  Quillai,  the  bark  of  which  furnishes  a  natural 
Boap,  is  brought  to  the  towns  as  an  article  of  trade;  laurels,  cypresses  and 
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other  evergreens  grow  to  saah  a  size  as  to  be  highly  useFu.1  for  their  timber 
Most  Etiropewi  fiuits  flouriah,  but  tropical  plants  seldom  survive  transplant- 
ing. Chile  produces  manj  hard  woods,  which  are  used  by  the  people  instead 
of  iron. 

Wheat  is  the  staple  grain  of  th  t  d  '       '     1  'If 

portation  ;  it  succeeds  best  at  a 
level  of  the  oceiiii.     The  provi  A 

vated  of  any  in  the  country,  se  V 

paraiso.     Rye  is  wholly  unkn  C  g    w 

south,  and  Indian  corn,  biickw  d 

The  potatoe,  which,  from  its  b  al  d  m  b- 

taiued  the  soubriquet  of  "  Irish  as  h 

from  this  country  ;  in  this,  its  al  g 

greatest  perfection.     Kidney-b  rt  d 

market  in  Brazil  and  Peru.     G  m  d  fi 

flavor,  and  are  as  extensively       d  C 

people  in  the  United  States.      V  al 

prove  a  grateful  means  of  allayi       h     ff  T 

in  great  variety,  furnishes  the  wines  ol  the  country. 

The  animals  of  Chile  are  those  common  to  the  southern  part  of  the'con- 
tineni :  the  jaguar,  llama,  guanaco,  numerous  monkeys  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals roam  through  the  vast  forests.  A  kind  of  beaver,  the  castor  hiidihrius, 
inhabits  the  margin  of  the  rivers;  and  the  chinchilla  abounds  in  the  desert 
country  of  the  north ;  both  are  highly  prized  for  their  furs,  which  form  a  rich 
article  for  export.  The  great  condor  of  the  Andes,  several  species  of 
vultures,  pelicans  and  other  water  fowl,  flocks  of  parrots,  paroquets,  &c., 
form  along  catalogue  of  the  birds  of  Cliiie,  and  the  whale,  dolphin,  cod,  fine., 
are  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  seas.  The  skunk,  which  emits  a  nauseous 
odor  when  pursued,  is  a  native  of  Chile  ;  otherwise  the  country  enjoys  a  pre- 
eminent freedom  from  the  presence  of  noxious  and  venomous  animals, 
serpents,  reptiles,  insects,  &c. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Chile  are  essentially  proper  for  successful  agricul- 
ture, and  the  facilities  with  which  lands  are  irrigated,  would  argue  much  in 
favor  ofthe  development  ofdl  its  agricultural  resources.  Chile,  however,  does 
not  contain  a  laboring  population  :  ease  and  plenty  are  the  only  ambition  of 
Indo-Spanish  races.  The  implements  of  husbandry  are  essentially  original 
and  of  the  most  barbarous  construction.  Iron  is  scarcely  ever  used,  though 
in  plenty — the  harrow  consists  of  a  heap  of  bushes,  tied  together  and  pressed 
by  a  weight,  which  is  dragged  over  the  ground :  the  spade  and  hoe  are 
almost  unknown.  Lands  are  cultivated  until  worn  out,  with  the  interval  of 
a  fallow  every  four  or  five  years  i  no  manure  is  used.  The  productiveness 
of  the  soil  of  Chile,  however,  appears  to  have  been  formerly  much  overrated. 
Mr.  Miers  observes,  that  a  piece  of  ground  recently  cleared  may  produce  to 
the  extent  of  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  fold  during  the  first  year ;  but 
such  lands  are  now  scarce  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  Chil^,  and  the  average 
of  the  wheat  fields  may  be  from  eight  to  twelve,  or  of  the  best  crops  twelve 
to  twenty  fold.  Reaping  is  performed  by  means  of  a  rough  sickle,  and  the 
corn  is  thrashed  but  in  a  hard  dry  spot  of  ground,  by  being  galloped  over  by 
horses.  It  is  then  left  in  the  air  for  some  months,  and  not  housed  until  the 
approach  of  the  rainy  season. 

Few  farms  are  arable  r  such  as  are  so,  are  situated  in  narrow  vallies,  and 
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are  of  small  extent.  Cattle-breeding  is  the  most  importaot  branch  of  rural 
industry.  Farms,  of  immense  size,  are  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  and  it  ia 
not  uncommon  to  find  ftom5,000to2D,000  head  of  cattle  at  a  single  hacienda, 
and  belonging  to  one  proprietor.  Black  cattle  are  plentiful,  but  neither  the 
beef  nor  milk  they  produce  are  of  much  yatue.  The  horses  of  Chile  are  a 
noble  breed,  swift,  docile,  and  far  superior  to  those  of  Buenos  Ayres  :  they 
are  so  strong,  says  Schrnidtmeyer,  and  hardy,  as  to  be  able  to  carry  their 
ciders  about  80  miles  a  day,  at  a  gallop,  with  very  little  rest,  and  no  other 
food  than  lucerne  grass.  The  mules  and  asses  are  of  a  good  size,  hardy  and 
strong ;  the  former  are  the  general  beasts  of  burden,  and  are  used  especially 
by  travellers  in  crossing  the  Cordilleras.  Goats  are  plentiful,  but  the  sheep 
are  inferior,  both  in  their  nmtton  and  their  wool.  The  hogs  of  Chile  are 
small,  and  not  very  good  :  they  are  little  valued,  and  seldom  consumed  by  the 
inhabitants.     During  the  dry  season,  the  cattle  suffer  severely. 

The  condition  of  the  laborers  on  the  farms  is  almost  that  of  serfs.  The 
lands  are  cultivated  under  a  species  of  feudal  tenure,  having  been  originaJly 
apportioned,  after  the  Spanish  conquest,  to  360  proprietors,  in  an  equal 
number  of  tracts.  On  this  subject,  Miers  remarks,  "  The  proprietors  of  these 
grazing  estates  usually  reside  with  their  families  in  the  towns,  and  keep  on 
their  farms  a  m(^or-dorao,  or  steward,  under  whom  are  a  head  and  subordi- 
nate herdsmen,  and  these  are  assisted,  sometimes,  by  a  few  tenants,  who 
hold  their  dwellings  under  the  proprietor,  by  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure,  being 
obliged  to  give  their  services  in  any  kind  of  labor  that  is  required  of  them, 
without  pay,  or  for  a  very  small  remuneration.  Land  is  never  leased  out  to 
the  agricultural  tenant,  but  from  year  to  year  :  the  latter  having  neither  oxen 
for  plowing,  mares  for  thrashing,  nor  capital  to  get  in  their  crops,  and  all 
these  and  ail  other  kinds  of  assistance  come  from  the  proprietor,  who  is  re- 
paid out  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  he  besides  generally  buys  up  at 
two-thirds  or  half  of  what  the  other  might  sell  it  for,  could  he  command  the 
necessary  funds  to  harvest  it."  Again,  the  same  author  says,  "  The  tenant 
is  scarcely  ever  allowed  to  build  his  hut  on  the  cultivated  grounds,  to  enclose 
his  rented  lands  with  fences,  or  to  possess  any  cattle  ;  and  the  multitude  of 
other  arbitrary  practises  tend  to  keep  the  peon  in  that  stale  of  servitude  in 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  proprietor  to  retain  him." 

The  coasts  present  good  fishing-grounds,  and,  with  good  boats,  good 
nets,  and  good  government  regulations,  the  Chilese  might  be  made  good 
fishsrmen  ;  but  owing  in  part  to  some  ill-advised  measures  adopted  by  gov- 
ernment, the  fishermen  have  become  a  reckless  and  worthless  class.  They 
seldom  ftsh  more  than  a  mile  from  shore,  using  only  canoes  of  the  rudest 
possible  construction,  or  rafts,  supported  on  large  seal  skin  air-bags,  both 
urjed  on  by  means  of  the  double-bladed  paddle,  used  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other. 

The  manufactures  of  Chile  are  of  (he  rudest  kind,  and  quite  in  a  state 
of  infancy.  They  are  good  potters,  and  m^ke  light  and  strong  earthen- 
ware jars,  that  ring  like  metai.  Hempen  cloths,  indifferent  hemp  cordage, 
aoap,  copper  wares,  made  in  a  very  rou^h  manner ;  leather,  brandy,  tallow 
and  charcoal,  are  among  the  chief  articles  of  manufacture.  The  other 
lighter  articles  are  chiefiy  made  by  women,  and  are  entirely  of  a  domestic 

Chile  is  the  only  republic,  formed  frrm  Spanish  America,  t'lat  has  re- 
tained and  increased  its  valuable  commerce,  since  its  separation  from  the 
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parent  country.  Its  increase  has  been  comparatively  rapid  of  lite  vears 
In  exchange  for  the  precious  metaJs,  furs,  and  other  exports  to  Icreign 
parts,  Chile  receives  miny  articles  of  luxury,  use  and  necessity  England 
supplies  her  chief  wints  in  cotton  and  woollen  goods  haidwaic,  iz-t,  , 
Germmy,  in  linen ;  silks,  paper,  perfumery,  leather  winea  and  br  mdies, 
are  brought  from  France,  and  innumerable  other  artii-les  are  obtained  fiom 
the  United  States  of  America,  both  of  domestic  and  foreign  nianuf  ictares 
A  larne  amount  of  commerce  is  also  carried  on  with  the  states  nt  Cpntral 
and  South  Americ*  The  chief  exports  of  Chile  are  bullion,  copper,  hides, 
tallow,  pulse,  wheat,  fruits,  drugs,  Sec. 

Vai-paiiaiso  is  the  chief  commercial  seaport  of  Chil^,  and  centre  of 
foreign  trade.  In  18 12,  the  arrivals  at  this  port  amounted  to  375  vessels, 
having  an  aggregate  of  101,075  tons  burthen,  of  which  about  10,00(1  tons 
were  British,  7,003  United  .States,  and  28,000  Peruvian.  The  departures 
were  31 1  vessels,  of  82,3J0  tonnage,  of  which  I5,«00  were  British,  31,000 
Peruvian,  10,000  Brazilian,  and  only  2,000  United  States.  The  annual 
average  export  of  Chilian  products,  from  1836  to  1840,  has  been  stated  at 
^1,139,913,  or  $.5,.'>1.5,179.  The  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Chile,  in  1844,*  designating  the  principal  staples,  eKliibits  the  following 
results  : 
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*  Vide  De  Bow's  Com.  Rev.,  July,  1348. 
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The  republic  is  divided  into  eight  departments,  which  are  again  snbdi- 
Tided  into  provinces  and  districts.  The  departments,  according  to  the  par- 
tition of  1824,  are  as  follow  : 

Depa  bneai  pTMtapat  Oltia  And  Totans. 

Si'jTiiao  Santiago  Rosario,  &.c. 

AcoHCAau^  Aconcagua   Colorado,  &c. 

Ci^wiwo  Copiipo    Coqidsiba,  Gnaseo,  &c. 

CiwoHiQCi  Cunco  Lora  La  ConstitiUicni,  &ia. 

Madle  Oauq^uenBB    \egyinche,  &c. 
CoNcEPOioii  Concepcion  Baliao.&c. 

ViLDCVLA  Valdnia.  ,J 

Chiloe  Ts.  of  Sdn  Ca 

Beside  the  above  divisions,  there  is  a  laige  tract  of  counti-y  south  of  the 
Rio  Biobio  inhabited  bj  the  Araucanian  Indians,  and  which  has  received 
the  appellation  of  Ataucania.     Its  limits  are  indefinite  and  unsettled. 

The  population  of  Chile  has  been  set  down  at  various  amounts,  from 
1,200,000  to  1,600,000.  The  only  census  that  has  been  taken  of  Chile 
was  in  1812,  previous  to  the  revolution  ;  it  then  amounted  to  the  first  state- 
ment. Since  that  time,  however,  causes  have  operated  both  against  and  in 
favor  of  an  increase,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  natural  increase  has 
been  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  waste  of  life  in  the  wars 
that  have  ravaged  the  country  ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  presume  that 
the  population  at  the  present  day  may  be  1,500,000  souls.  This  enume- 
ration is  exclusive  of  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  Araucania. 

The  people  are  mostly  of  Spanish  and  Indian  descent,  hut  there  are  some 
Negroes  and  Mulattoes.  " The  Chilians,"  says  Mr.  Miers,  "though  they 
may  be  said  to  possess,  in  no  degree,  a  single  virtue,  have  the  credit  of  pos- 
sessing fewer  vices  than  other  Creoles;  there  is  a  passiveness,  an  evenness 
about  them,  approaching  tJie  Chinese,  whom  they  strongly  resemble  in  many 
respects  :  even  in  their  physiognomy  they  have  the  broad  low  forehead  and 
contracted  feyes ;  they  have  the  same  cunning,  the  same  egotism,  and  the 
same  disposition  to  petty  theft."  This  character  is  too  general  to  apply  to  a 
whole  population,  and  must  be  taken  with  some  qualification.  The  same 
authority  continues,  "  They  are  moderate  in  their  food,  but  frequently  very 
dissipated  in  their  habits,  and  in  the  towns  very  fond  of  dress  and  display. 
Highway  robberies  are  very  rare,  and  so  are  murders,  in  the  country,  but 
not  in  the  towns.  Education,  or  any  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  have  hitherto 
made  but  little  progress.'' 

Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile,  and  seat  of  government,  is  situated  in  a 
delightful  plain  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Mapocho,  a  branch  of  the  Maypu, 
90  miles  from  the  seaboard,  and  90  miles  from  the  Andes.  The  city  is 
built  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean^  which  ren- 
ders the  climate  agreeable  and  salubrious.  Its  aspect  is  irregular  and  pic- 
turesque. The  dark  tints  of  the  fig  and  olive,  with  the  lighter  hues  of  the 
mimosa,  mingled  with  steeples  and  houses,  produce  a  novel  and  imposing 
eifect.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  the  streets  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  inclosing  in  the  middle  a  spacious  open  square,  on  the 
sides  of  which  are  the  principal  buildings,  and  in  the  centre  a  beautifnl 
fountain.  The  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  university,  mint, 
churches,  convents,  hospitals,  &.c.  These  are  not  only  handsome  build- 
ings, but  large  and  magnificent.  The  houses  have  in  general  only  one 
floor,  and  being  surrounded  by  large  gardens,  the  town  appears  completely 
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overahidowed  with  foliage,  and  each  house  standing  by  itself,  and  being 
strongly  bai'ricaded  towards  the  street,  forms  a  little  fortress.  The  streets 
are  well-paved  and  furnished  with  aide-walks.  The  Alameda,  a  mile  in 
iength,  and  planted  with  a  double  row  of  trees,  is  one  of  the  finest  prome- 
nades in  South  America.  The  vicinity  of  Santiago  presents  the  most  ro- 
mantic and  aablime  prospects ;  the  waters  of  the  ocean  and  the  height  of 
ttie  Andes  alone  intercept  the  sight.  Santiago,  however,  is  not  only  the 
metropolis  of  Chil^,  and  the  residence  of  its  primate,  but  an  emporium  of 
its  commerce,  which  is  increased  by  its  vicinity  to  the  richest  mines  in  the 
country.  The  population  amounts  to  about  80,000  persons,  chiefly  of 
Spanish  descent. 

Valparaiso,  the  principal  seaport,  is  about  60  miles  north  of  Santiago, 
iittd  is  in  latitude  33°  11'  9"  south,  and  longitude  71'^  31'  S"  west.  Popu- 
lation, 40,000.  The  city  is  built  on  a  high,  nigged  promontory,  which 
projects  into  the  ocean,  forming,  with  the  shore,  a  deep  crescent,  the  cavity 
of  which,  opening  to  the  north,  forms  the  harbor.  The  waters  of  this  bay 
are  deep,  and  sufficiently  capacious  to  ride  a  large  fleet ;  the  anchorage  is 
perfectly  safe,  and  protected  from  the  violence  of  all  winds,  except  the 
north,  which  sometimes  dashes  the  water  in  great  force  against  the  shores. 
The  city  itself  is  inconvenient,  and  badly  built,  but  its  appearance  from 
sea  is  imposing,  the  houses  being  scattered  on  the  beach  and  at  the  foot  of  a 
precipitous  range  of  hilts.  There  are  several  fine  buildings,  however,  to  re- 
deem (he  general  features  of  the  city,  as  the  custom-house,  churches,  and 
convents,  &c.  The  harbor  ta  well  defended  by  the'  castle  and  two  forts  at 
the  norfh  end  of  the  Almendral,  and  another  fort  inland.  There  is  no 
mole,  or  any  facility  for  landing  goods,  except  by  launches,  which  are 
moored  to  the  shore,  and  across  these  all  packages  are  brought,  on  men's 
shoulders  or  by  boats,  which,  however,  can  land  in  all  weathers  in  Fisher- 
man's Bay,  between  the  Castle  and  Fort  San  Antonio.  The  harbor  gene- 
rally presents  some  British  and  American  flags,  and,  occasionally,  vessels  of 
other  foreign  nations  visit  this  port ;  but  the  greatest  amount  of  the  ship- 
ping is  composed  of  coasters  from  Central  America,  and  the  neighboring 
states  of  Bolivia,  Peru,  &c.  The  markets  of  Valparaiso  are  weli-suppHed 
with  all  meats  and  vegetables,  and  at  moderate  prices,  and  its  climate  is 
generally  agreeable.  Mr.  Miers,  ( Trav.  in  CHU,)  a  recent  visitor  to  Val- 
paraiso, gives  a  very  poor  account  of  the  accommodations  of  the  place. 
"  Independent  of  thewaot  of  society,"  says  he,  "  there  are  no  pufclic  amuse- 
ments, no  theatre,  commercial,  reading  or  news  room ;  no  parade,  not 
even  a  single  spot  to  walk  upon,  nor  any  retirement  or  exit  from  the  town, 
but  over  the  barren  hills,  which  renders  the  exercise  more  a  toil  than  a 
pleasure.  In  short,  in  spite  of  its  matchless  and  beautiful  climate,  I  do 
nit  know  in  ill  Chile  t  'tpot  representing  a  more  uncomfortable  and 
1       J       pi         f        d  1  an  V  li     ■iiao." 

G           c          th             d     tv    f  Ch  i  ,  in  point  of  rank,  stands  to  the 
'  "         ■'  '  - ^-sl3,000in- 


;t  w  lly  b    It  th       leagues  to  the  north  of  its  present 

h  b       tw  ce  d        y  d  by  earthquakes,  the  inhabitants 

T         H  h    p  rt  of  Conception,  is  six  miles  distant 

td      fhbyfC  nception.     This  bay  is  one  of  the 

fes      n  th    P      fa  t     it  is  ten  miles  long  from  north  to 

t    m  t      est      Th    nouth  of  the  bay  opens  towards  the 

s  divided  by  the  Island  of  Quiriquina  into  two  channels  ;  the 
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eastern  and  safest  is  two  miles  broad,  and  the  western  about  a  mile  and  a 
half :  both  have  sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  sized  vessels,  and  a  safe  an- 
chorage is  attainable  in  any  pact  of  the  bay. 

The  most  iniportant  sea-ports  not  already  mentioned,  ate,  1st.  Copiapo, 
situated  immediately  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  in  lat, 
27"^  15'  S.  The  harbor  affords  good  anchorage,  is  easy  of  access  for  vessels 
of  any  burden,  and  as  it  opens  towards  the  west,  is  protected  from  the  north- 
erly a.iid  southerly  winds.  9d.  CoainiiBo,  or  La  Serana,  in  lat.  29°  54'  S., 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Cu>iuimb(i,  within  half  a  league  of  the  coast. 
Its  harbor  is  a  fine  capacious  bay,  easy  of  access,  and  protected  from  all 
winds  as  well  as  the  swell  of  the  sea.  It  is  the  chief  port  of  the  jnining 
country,  and  the  richest  of  the  copper-mines  are  in  its  vicinity.  3d.  The 
Port  of  Valdivia,  in  lat.  39^  50' S.,  is  one  of  the  safest,  strongest  and  most 
capacious  harbors  on  the  western  coast  of  America  :  but  there  is  little  cul- 
tivated territory  or  civilized  population  in  its  vicinity,,  to  make  it  of  much 
importance  at  present.  The  village,  which  is  the  chief  place  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  is  about  Iti  miles  from  the  coast,  and  consists  of  a  few  ill- 
constructed  wooden  huts,  which  were  for  the  most  part  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  of  1837.  The  whole  line  of  the  river  ia  well  protected  by  forti- 
fications, and  during  the  war  of  independence  this  valuable  station  was  cap- 
tured by  a  very  inferior  force  under  Lord  Cochrane,  on  the  3d  February, 
1820.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  bay  is  from  five  to  seven  fathoms,  and 
ships  of  the  line  ride  in  .perfect  safety  on  its  capacious  bosom. 

There  are  several  other  towns  and  ports  of  inferior  pretensions  to  those 
already  noted,  but  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  further  notice  or 


There  are  few  works  of  public  importance  in  Chile  i  Poeppig  says,  that 
there  are  but  three  or  four  bridges  of  any  size  in  the  whole  country,  and  these 
were  mostly  ruined  during  the  war.  The  mountain  torrents  and  ravines  are 
crossed  in  some  places  by  Indian  hanging  bridges,  made  of  oziers  and 
thongs  of  raw  hides,  which  sometimes  sway  from  side  to  side  with  the  weight 
of  the  person  crossing  w.em,  in  a  terrific  manner.  The  attention  of  the  go- 
vernment, however,  has  lately  been  turned  to  works  of  internal  improvement. 
Canals  and  railroads  are  projected,  and  roads  of  every  kind  will  soon  em- 
brace every  part  of  the  country.  There  is  also  an  effort  being  made  to  open 
and  improve  new  ports,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  exportation  of  produce  from 
the  interior. 

The  coins  of  Spain  are  still  used  by  the  Chiiese :  their  national  coinage 
is  limited,  but  the  constant  labors  of  the  mints  will  soon  furnish  a  sufficient 
currency  for  the  country.  The  new  coinage  is  of  the  same  standard  and 
denomination  as  those  of  the  mother  country,  viz. ;  doubloons,  dollars,  half 
dollars,  quarters,  eighths  and  sixteenths.  The  impresses  are,  however, 
altered  to  a  national  character. 

The  weights  and  measures  are  exactly  in  accordance  with  those  of  Spain. 

The  public  finances  of  Chil^  have,  for  a  long  time,  been  in  the  most  pros- 
perous condition  :  the  revenue  has  exceeded  the  expenses  since  1835,  and 
large  surplusses  have  been  set  aside  to  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
public  debt,  incurred  in  the  infancy  of  (he  republic.  According  to  the  latest 
accounts,  the  annual  receipts  amount  to  about  3,000,000  dollars,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  government  consume  about  2,000,000  dollars.  The  best 
criterion, of  the  prosperity  of  Chiiese  finance,  is  ascertained  by  a  reference  to 
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the  price  of  stock  in  the  London  market — the  Cliilian  bonds  are  sold  at  par. 
and  often  command  a  preminm.  This,  indeed,  is  the  only  state  of  the  late 
Spanish  possessions  that  is  able  to  pay  its  way,  aod  maintain  in  the  world  an 
independent  pecuniary  station. 

The  army  and  navy  of  Chil^  are  on  a  respectable  footing.  The  nnvy, 
which  is  gradually  increasing,  consists  of  several  sloops  and  brigs,  and  some 
small  steamers,  A  very  handsome  and  strong  steamer  was  built  for  this 
government  at  New- ¥'of,'t,  which  saihd  for  its  destination  in  the  aprirg  of 
1848,  It  was  fitted  in  the  most  magnificent  style,  and  fully  in  order  of  war. 
There  is  every  prospect  Of  this  country  acquiring  great  political  and  military 
power  :  the  abilities  of  its  rulers,  while  they  maintain  ail  peaceful  at  home, 
will  command,  by  their  energy,  the  respect  of  other  nations,  and  prove  the 
beat  palladium  for  the  liberties  of  the  whole  people.  The  battles  fought 
during  the  revolution  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  nation  is  as  capable 
of  defending  itself  from  exterior  attacks  as  it  was  of  expelling  the  proud 
Spaniard.  The  army  amounts  to  2,876  men,  and  the  national  guard  to 
60,000. 

The  government  of  Chile  is  that  of  a  constitutional  integral  republic. 
There  were  attempts  to  perfect  a  constitution  immediately  after  the  first 
revolt,  in  1810,  but  it  was  many  years  before  a  plan,  suitable  to  the  condition 
of  the  country,  could  be  agreed  upon.  In  181 1,  the  first  project  was  sub- 
mitted, which  scarcely  saw  public  light :  in  1818,  the  Senate  and  Executive 
framed  another,  with  the  title  of  "  provisional,"  which  was  annulled,  in  1 822, 
by  a  third,  which  also  proved  to  be  an  entire  failure,  and  caused  the  down- 
fall of  the  Supreme  Director,  O'Higgins.  In  1825,  a  small  party  attempted 
to  introduce  the  federative  system,  and  built  a  project  which  never  became 
a  law.  In  1828,  the  first  suitable  constitution  was  proclaimed,  but  expe- 
rience having  proved  that  it  limited  very  much  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  was  reformed  in  1S33,  and  since  then  the  operation  of  the  govern- 
ment has  been  expeditious,  civil  wars  have  ceased,  the  country  is  flourishing, 
agriculture  and  commerce  have  developed  themselves,  and  the  credit  of  the 
nation,  within  the  country  and  abroad,  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  South 
American  state. 

The  general  features  of  the  Chile se  constitution  are: — The  legislative 
body  is  composed  of  two  Chambers,  one  of  Senators,  with  20  members,  se- 
lected by  electoral  colleges  for  nine  years,  and  renewed  by  third  parts  every 
three  years ; — the  other  of  Deputies,  elected  directly  by  the  people.  Only 
those  can  vote  who  know  hnw  to  read  and  write;  who  have  property, 
industry  or  income,  (the  amount  of  which  a  special  law  designates  every  ten 
years  ;)  and  those  who  are  inscribed  in  the  register  of  their  respective,  cor- 
porations. Besides  the  common  attributions  of  each  Chamber  and  of  the 
Congress,  which  are  perfectly  classified  in  the  constitution,  there  are  3om« 
very  peciiliar,  which  have  produced  a  salutary  effect ;  as,  to  grant  the  Pre- 
sident of  Chil4  extraordinary  faculties  whenever  found  convenient,  provided 
they  shall  be  well  defined  and  for  a  determinate  period.  Congress  meets 
every  year  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  adjourns  on  the  1st  of  September,  but  it 
can  prolong  its  sessions  for  80  days,  and  be  convened  at  any  time  by  the 
President.  Neither  the  Senators  nor  Deputies  have  any  salaries,  which  keep 
these  employments  in  the  hands  of  rich  and  independent  people.  This  is 
not,  however,  a  constitutional  provision.  Before  the  adjournment  rf 
Congress,  the  Senate  appoints  a  conservative  committee  of  seven  senators, 
one  of  the  duties  of  which  is  to  watch  over  the  observance  of  the  constitution 
and  laws,  and  take  proper  means  to  that  effect. 
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The  executive  power  is  composed  of  a  President,  with  all  the  facoJties  of 
a  constitutional  king,  but  responsible  for  his  acts.  The  teem  for  which  he 
is  elected  is  live  years,  but  he  may  be  re-elected  once  more.  He  is  assisted 
by  four  secretaries ;  one  of  Home  and  Foreign  Relations  ;  one  of  Justice, 
Public  Instruction  and  Worship ;  one  of  War  and  Navy,  and  the  other  of  the 
Treasury.  The  President  appoints  them  and  removes  them  at  his  pleasure. 
He  ia  assisted  also  by  a  Council  of  State  of  his  own  nomination,  generally 
composed  of  the  most  enlightened  persons  of  the  different  ranks  of  society. 
During  the  recess  of  Congress,  if  there  should  be  a  foreign  invasion,  or  an 
internal  commotion,  the  President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of  State, 
may  declare  one  or  more  parts  of  the  republic  in  estado  de  sifio,  i.  e.  in  the 
district,  department  or  province  so  declared,  the  power  of  the  constitution 
is  suspended ;  but  the  public  authority  cannot  condemn  by  itself,  nor  apply 
penalties,  except  those  of  arrest  or  removal  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  Provinces  of  Chil^  are  governed  by  intendentes  or  governors,  ap- 
pointed every  three  years  by  the  President,  of  whom  they  are  the  natural 
and  immediate  agents.  In  the  exercise  of  their  duties  and  faculties,  they 
are  subject  to  a  special  law. 

The  judicial  power,  independent  from  the  legislative  and  executive  in  its 
action,  owes  its  nomination  to  the  President,  but  no  judge  can  ever  be  re- 
moved from  office,  but  in  virtue  of  a  sentence  of  condemnation  of  the  tribu- 
nal established  by  law. 

The  rights  of  the  people,  their  individual  security  and  property,  are  we!' 
provided  for  in  the  constitution. 

The  national  religion  is  Roman  Catholic :  the  clergy  are  not  as  numerous, 
however,  as  in  some  portions  of  Spanish  America,  and  are  under  the  subor- 
dination of  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago.  The  wealth  of  the  cimrch  is  great, 
and  it  is  said  that  one-third  of  alj  the  territory  belongs  to  the  institutions. 
Convents  and  nunneries  abound  throughout  the  republic.  All  other  reli- 
gions are  allowed  to  be  professed,  but  toleration  does  not  go  so  far  as  to 
allow  of  the  public  exercise  of  any  other  than  the  holy  apostolic.  No  one, 
however,  is  interfered  with,  whatever  his  religion,  so  that  he  does  not  disturb 
the  peace  of  society. 

The  history  of  this  country  is  romantic  in  the  extreme.  Previous  to  tlie 
Spanish  conquest,  Chile  belonged  to  the  Incae  of  Peru.  In  1535,  Pizarro 
sent  Almagro  to  invade  the  territory,  and  in  1540,  Valdivia :  the  latter  of 
whom  conquered  all  the  territory,  except  Araucania,  The  country  remained 
in  the  hands  of  Spain  till  the  entrance  of  the  French  into  the  Peninsula,  in 
1809,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbons.  The  revolution,  which  ended  in 
the  separation  of  Chile  from  the  parent  state,  commenced  at  Santiago,  the 
capital,  on  the  18th  September,  1810,  by  establishing  a  junta,  who  apparently 
governed  the  country  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  but  afterwards,  without 
disguise,  as  an  independent  government.  After  many  contests,  the  patriot 
forces  were  entirely  subdued  at  the  battle  of  Rancagua,  fought  on  the  5th 
October,  1814,  and  theSpanish  authority  became  re-established  throughout  the 
country.  The  battle  of  Chacabuco  (17th  February,  1817,)  reversed  the  posi- 
tion of  affurs:  thepatriotarmygainedagreatvictory,  and  occupied  the  capital 
and  most  of  the  provinces.  In  March,  of  the  year  1818,  however,  the  Spa- 
niards got  some  advantages  at  Cancha-rayada,  and  again  dispersed  and  de- 
feated the  people  ;  but  on  the  5th  of  the  next  month,  the  great  battle  of 
Maypu  was  fought :  the  patriots  were  successful  in  driving  away  the  enemy 
from  all  the  provinces,  except  those  of  Valdivia  and  Chiloe.     The  result  of 
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this  battle  was,  the  independence  of  Chil^,  which  was  formally  proclaimed 
an  the  18th  September,  1818.  The  Spanish  forces  occupied  Valdivia  and 
Chlloe  until  the  15th  January,  1826,  when  tliey  were  finiHy  subdued,  and 
every  remnant  of  their  army  driven  from  the  country.  Chile  since  then  has 
heen  prosperous  as  a  whole — civil  wara  and  differences  have  occasionally 
embroiled  its  peace,  but  of  late  the  country  has  been  entirely  pacified,  and 
in  the  event  of  nothing  interrupting  its  present  well-being,  it  will  soon  be 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  nations  of  the  world,  and  its  people,  who  are  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  the  value  of  education,  and  its  alliance  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  true  liberty,  will  henceforth  hold  a  high  station  in  the  scale  of  eivi- 
HKation. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  republic,  the  people  were  governed  by  juntas,  but 
subsequently  a  Supreme  Directorship  was  established,  and  ultimately  under 
the  constitution,  a  President  became  the  arbitrator  of  the  destinies  of  the 
nation.  The  following  persons  have  held  these  high  offices  since  1817,  the 
period  when  the  juntao  were  aboliolied 

Bai-nsrdo  0  H  ggiits  Sup  Dn^ctDT                                l(th  Feb,,  1317. 

Ramon  Fi-aiie  3lBt  March,  1833. 

Mauuel  Blanco  Encalaiia,  adinienn              GthJulj,  1S96. 

Augostin  Eyzegmne  9th  Sept.,  18S6. 

Ramon  f  reire  ad  laterm              H^a  Jan.,  1827. 

Francisco  Antonio  Pmto  Prpsidant                              5tii  May,  18S7. 

Francisco  Eamoii  Vic  ifia  "Otii  Oct.,  1829. 

Francisco  Eu  z  Tagle  1-tti  Feb.,  1830,  (resigned.) 

JoseTomaaOvall*  31st  Mai'ch,  1830,  (died.) 

Fernando  Etraznnz  2nd  March,  1831. 

Joaqnin  Pneto  18th  Sopt,  1831,  (two  terms) 

Manuel  Bnlnes  18th ''ept.  1841,  (two  teims.) 

The  independence  of  Chile  w  as  finally  recognized  by  Spain,  in  a  toeaty 
of  peace  atid  triendship  i,i^  led  nt  Madrid  on  thp  2')th  August,  1844,  and 
ihe  ratifications  were  exchanged  on  the  28th  September,  1845. 


JUAN    FERNANDEZ, 

Consists  of  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  400  miles  west  of 
the  Republic  of  Chile:  there  are  two  chief  islands  and  several  smaller  islets. 
Lat.  S.  330  40'.,  long.  W.  79°.  The  largest  of  these  islands  is  called  Mas- 
a-tierra,  to  distingaish  it  from  Mas-a^fuero,  a  volcanic  rock,  90  miles  west 
of  the  group.  It  is  from  10  to  12  miles  long,  and  about  60  miles  broad,  its 
area  being  nearly  70  square  miles.  The  line  of  the  coast  is  very  irregular, 
presenting  a  number  of  bays  and  head-lands :  the  chief  harbors  are  Port 
English,  on  the  south  side,  visited  by  Anson,  in  1741 ,  Carteret,  in  1707,  and 
Vancouver,  in  1795 ;  Port  Juan,  on  the  west,  and  Cumberland  Bay,  on  the 
north. 

The  northern  portion  is  of  a  lofty  basaltic  formation,  intersected  by  nar- 
Eow  but  fruitful  and  well-wooded  vallies,  while  the  southerly  portion  is  less 
elevated,  and  of  a  barren  nature  and  rocky.  The  fig  and  the  vine  flourish 
luxuriantly  on  the  hills,  and  among  the  larger  trees  are  sandal,  cork,  and  a 
species  of  palm,  called  Chuta,  bearing  a  rich  fruit.  The  wild  goat  is  seen 
among  the  rocks,  and  seals  and  walruases  beset  the  shores ;  fish,  especially 
cod,  are  plentiful  in  the  surrounding  waters. 

The  islands  are  very  subject  to  earthquakes,  two  of  which,  those  of  1751 
and  1.835,  are  said  to  have  done  immense  damage.     In  the  earthquake  of 
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1825,  311  eruption  burst  through  the  sea,  about  a  mile  from  land,  where  the 
depth  is  from  50  to  80  fathoms ;  smoke  and  water  were  ejected  during  the 
day,  and  flames  were  seen  by  night. 

Juan  Fernandez -(the  name  popularly  applied  only  to  the  islet  of  Mas-a- 
tierra)  was  discovered  by  a  Spanish  narigator,  who  gave  to  it  his  own  name 
and  formed  an  establishment,  which,  however,  was  soon  abandoned.  During 
the  17th  centuty,  it  was  a  resort  of  the  buccaneers,  who  were  in  the  Imbit 
of  cruising  off  the  coast  of  Peru  and  Chile  to  intercept  the  valuable  convoys 
of  Spain,  More  recently  it  was  the  solitary  dwelling  of  Alexander  Selkirk, 
a  Scottish  seaman,  who  being  shipwrecked,  inhabited  this  island  for  four 
years.  The  adventures  of  this  individual  formed  a  theme  for  De  Foe,  and 
were  the  basis  on  which  he  constructed  his  inimitable  novel  of  Robinson 
Cimsoe. 

The  Spanish  government  took  possession  of  the  island  in  1750,  and  built 
a  fort :  however,  ali  their  works  were  destroyed  the  following  year  by  th© 
great  earthquake  which  ravaged  those  parts.  The  fort  and  a  town  were  re- 
built somewhat  further  inland ;  and  were  in  good  order  and  inhabited  when 
Carteret  visited  the  island  in  1767,  but  soon  after  this  they  were  finally 
abandoned  by  Spain. 

The  Chilese  government  attempted  to  form  it  into  a  penal  settlement  in 
1819,  but  the  undertaking  was  relinquished  on  account  of  the  expense  of 
sustaining  it. 

The  island  is  now  in  the  possession  of  an  enterprising  American  gentle- 
man, who  has  leased  it  from  the  government  of  Chile,  with  the  intention  of 
forming  a  dep6t  for  whalers  cruising  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  For  this  pur 
pose,  he  has  brought  150  families  of  natives  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  will  employ  them  in  cultivating  the  land,  rearing  cattle,  and  so  improving 
Cumberland  Bay,  as  to  make  it  a  safe  harbor  for  whalers  and  other  vessels 
in  the  Pacific  and  East  India  trade. 


THE    ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC, 

Tub  most  extensive  of  the  South  American  governments,  is  a  confede- 
ration of  a  number  of  independent  states,  which  formerly  constituted  the 
provinces  of  the  Spanish  Viceroyalty  of'  Buenos  Ayres,  and  which  has 
since  been  known  under  the  names  of  the  "  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata," 
tlie  "  United  States  of  South  America,"  &c.  Though  shorn  of  several 
fine  provinces,  both  at  the  period  of  the  revolution,  and  subsequently,  it 
still  occupies  a  vast  territory,  extending  at  the  present  time  between  the 
22d  and  41st  parallels  of  south  latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  54°  and  72<5 
west  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bolivia ;  on  the  east  by 
Brazil,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  from  all  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Para- 
guay, Parana  and  Uruguay  rivers  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
Patagonia,  the  latter  of  which,  indeed,  it  claims  as  a  part  of  its  territory ; 
and  on  the  west  by  Chile,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  chain  of  the  An- 
des. The  length  of  this  country,  from  north  to  south,  is  from  1,300  to 
1,400  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  300  to  1,100;  its  area  has  been  estimated 
at  726,000  square  miles. 
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The  territory  included  within  the  above  mentioned  limits  is  mostly  com 
pri^ied  within  the  great  yalley  of  La  Plata  and  its  brnnche      one  of  the 

most  extraordinary  vallies  in  the  world  both  a'j  it  re  pecta  its  magnitude 

ind  Its  peculiar  soil  and  surlace  The  region  which  is  watered  by  this 
vast  river    and  its  tributaries    uses  towards  the  west  into  lofty  mouu 

ainf  whoae  bases  eUend  into  inimen&e  plains  nhi  h  terminate  ou  the 
margins  of  the  La  Pliti  and  the  shores  ot  the  Atlantic  Perhaps  no 
countrj  in  the  world  presents  so  level  i  suitat^e  as  this  west  and 
sjirih  jf  La  Plata  la  one  extended  plain  embracing  all  the  varieties 
from  the  i  chest  alluviil  soils  to  the  high  broken  and  sterile  wastes  and 
most  ol  this  tract  is  destitute  of  timber  except  on  the  margins  of  the 
rivers  The  lower  seUion  of  this  inierminible  lesel  extending  Irom  the 
northern  pait  of  the  prounee  of  Cordova  and  ssuth  on  the  borders  of  the 
Ri  er  La  Plata  and  the  Atlantic  fir  inti  Patagonia  and  from  (he  river 

rd  eodst  int^  the  interior  to  the  highlands  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes  is 
usually  called  the  "  Pampas,"  and  extends  nearly  1,500  mites  Irom  itorth 
to  south,  with  a  breadth,  in  many  parts,  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles ;  over 
all  this  immense  space  there  is  scarcely  a  tree  or  shrub,  or  single  perennial 
plant,  to  be  seen.  There  are  neither  hills  nor  eminences,  and  the  undula- 
tions are  so  gentle,  as  only  to  be  perceived  by  taking  a  long  view  over  ib 
surface.  The  keen  winds,  called  "pamperos,"  sweep  over  this  unsheltered 
plain  without  the  least  obstruction.  The  surface  of  the  earth  appears  to 
be  a  soft,  black,  rich  soil,  without  stone,  gravel  or  sand,  but  on  the  banks 
of  some  of  the  rivers,  and  in  some  other  places,  reddish  clay  seems  to  form 
the  superficial  crust. 

The  Pampas  are  principally  useful  for  pasturage  ;  they  support  numerous 
herds  of  horned  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  sheep  ;  deer,  ostriches,  and  wild 
dogs,  also  abound.     Thousands  of  these  are  to  be  seen  at  one  view. 

The  more  elevated  plains,  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Pampas,  are  like- 
wise generally  de^itute  of  timber,  except  on  their  water-courses,  but  have 
a  soil  more  dry  and  sandy.  The  rivers  here  are  more  numerous,  and  the 
country  is  copiously  supplied  with  pure  water.  The  country  east  of  La 
Plata  lias  generally  a  waving  or  undulating  surface,  and  everywhere  abun- 
dantly irrigated  with  never-failing  springs  and  streams  of  the  purest  water. 
This  tract  is  found  clothed  with  stately  forests,  with  the  exception  of  some 
of  the  lower  river  districts,  and  has  a  rich  and  fertile  soil,  producing,  ia 
great  abundance,  nil  the  varied  productions  of  temperate  regions. 

The  River  La  Plata  embodies  most  of  the  interior  waters  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  Its  principal  head-water  is  the  Paraguay,  which  rises  in 
Brazil,  in  latitude  13°  south,  and  after  a  course  of  1,250  miles,  receiving 
numerous  branches,  and  passing  through  the  great  lake  or  morass  of  the 
Xaraes,  it  assumes  the  name  of  La  Plata,  at  its  junction  with  the  River  Pa- 
rana, about  750  miles  from  the  sea ;  and  the  latter  river  is  said  to  afford  a 
boat  navigition  of  1,600  miles  further  into  the  interior.  The  two  great 
eastern  branches  of  the  La  Plata  and  Paraguay  are  the  Parana  and  Uru- 
guay ;  the  first  unites  with  the  Paraguay,  af^er  a  course  of  900  miles — 500 
of  whichare  navigable  ;  the  Uruguay  has  its  source  in  Brazil,  and,  after  a 
southerly  course  of  1,000  miles,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  La  Plata, 
above  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  having,  in  its  course,  received  the  Negro, 
and  a  number  of  other  considerable  rivers.  The  principal  western 
branches  of  the  Paraguay  and  La  Plata  are  the  Pilcomayo,  which  rises  in 
Peru,  and,  after  a  course  of  1,100  miles,  empties,  by  two  mouths,  50  miles 
apart,  into  the  Paraguay,  securing  a  good  navigation  to  the  higher  provinces ; 
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the  Rio  Grande,  which  unites  with  the  Paragtiaj  50  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Pnraiia,  after  a  course  of  800  miles,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
admits  of  navigation ;  and  the  River  Salado,  which,  after  a  southerly 
course  of  800  miles,  enters  the  La  Plata  at  Santa  Fe.  The  Saladiilo,  and 
innumerable  smaller  streams,  also  flow  from  the  west  into  the  La  Plata. 
The  Colorado  and  Negro,  both  vast  rivers,  flow  directly  into  the  At- 
lantic, after  a  general  course  south-east  and  east.  There  are  few  bays  or 
harbors  of  importance,  except  the  great  bay  of  the  La  Plata,  which  is  the 
m<rat  extensive  in  the  world,  and  affords  harbors  of  vast  magnitude  to  the 
two  capitals  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo, 

There  are  several  lakes  in  this  country,  but  all  are  very  diminutive,  when 
compared  with  those  magnificent  bodies  of  fresh  water,  which  give  charac- 
ter to  the  topography  of  the  northern  haJf  of  the  continent. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  Argentine  Republic  is  as  peculiar  as  its 
surface ;  the  shores  of  the  Rio  Plata  present  the  greatest  contrast — the 
north  shore  is  elevated,  and,  like  the  Elands  in  the  river's  bed  above  Buenos 
Ayres,  composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  clay-slate ;  while  on  the  south, 
every  trace  of  rock  is  lost,  and,  for  hundreds  of  miles  inland,  not  a  pebble 
is  to  be  met  with.  The  whole  Pampas  are  one  immense  bed  of  alluvia] 
sand,  quietly  deposited  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  in  what  was  anciently  a 
gulf  of  the  Atlantic,  and  of  which  the  estuary  of  the  La  Plata  is  nop-  the 
only  remaining  portion,  which  of  itself  is  even  now  rapidly  filling  up,  and 
it  is  probable,  in  future  times,  that  the  river  will  enter  the  Atlantic  like  the 
Amazon,  Orinoco,  &o.,  by  a  delta,  instead  of  one  wide  mouth,  as  it  now 
does.  In  the  alluvion  of  the  Pampas,  quantities  of  marine  shells,  and  the 
Megatherium,  Olypoldon,  &.C.,  have  been  found,  and  its  whole  wide  area  is 
one  vast  sepulchre  of  extinct  quadrupeds. 

The  precious  metals,  with  coppet,  lead,  iron,  &c.,  are  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  In  the  west  and  north-west,  gold  and  silver  have 
been  obtained  in  coi^iderable  quantities.  Iron  exists  in  Chaco  in  exten- 
sive veins,  intermixed  with  nickel  and  cobalt.  Salt  is  the  most  abundant 
mineral,  and  exists  in  a  state  of  efflorescence  over  the  surface  of  immense 
tracts,  in  a  multitude  of  springs  and  pools,  and  in  mines  of  rock  salt. 
Epsom  and  glauber  salts,  limestone,  gypsum,  alum,  mineral  pitch,  and 
abundance  of  sulphur,  are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Andes,  besides 
bituminous  shale,  with  appearances  of  coal  in  many  places ;  and  it  is  said  that 
there  are  extensive  bodies  of  coal  in  the  extreme  north-west  angle  of  the 
country. 

The  vegetable  products  of  the  northern  parts,  include  most  of  those  which 
flourish  between  the  tropics ;  while  in  the  south  they  are  in  general  similar 
to  those  of  Europe.  But  even  as  far  south  as  Corrientes,  cotton,  tobacco, 
rice,  sugar-cane,  indigo  and  many  other  articles  of  primary  importance  in 
the  markets,  may  be  produced  to  almost  any  extent ;  and  a  large  tract  of  the 
country  is  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  maize  and  other 
grains.  The  vine  flourishes  to  perfection,  and  a  good  full-bodied  wine  and 
some  brandy  is  made  in  the  provinces  of  Rioja  and  Mendoza.  Figs,  oranges, 
peaches,  walnuta,  apples  and  other  fruit  flourish  in  luxuriance  in  the  central 
and  southern  provinces.  The  sparsity  of  the  population  is  the  only  draw- 
back to  the  fiill  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  this  highly 
favored  country. 

The  climate  is  subject  to  great  extremes  of  temperature  in  winter  and 
summer;  hut  the  gradations  are  regular.     The  winter  is  about  as  cold  as 
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the  month  of  November  in  New- York,  and  the  ground  is  sometimes  covered 
with  a  white  frost,  but  ice  ia  seldom  formed.  In  summer,  the  heat  is  op- 
pressively hot,  but  both  heat  and  moisture  vary  considerably  on  the  same 
parallel ;  at  Buenos  Ayres  the  heat  is  tempered  by  the  sea  breezes  and 
moisture  from  the  Atlantic,  but  on  proceeding  inland,  these  modifying  in- 
fluences are  gradually  lost,  and  in  the  far  west  the  air  is  extremely  dry :  no 
dew  falls  at  night ;  in  the  hottest  weather  there  is  apparently  no  perspiration, 
and  the  dead  animals  lie  on  the  plain,  dried  up  in  their  skins. 

The  chief  source  of  wealth  is  the  immense  herds  of  horned  cattle  which 
wander  over  the  wide-extending  Pampas.  In  the  single  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres  there  are  about  three  or  four  millions  head  of  cattle.  The  horses  of 
the  Pampas  are  similar  to  the  commoa  Spanish  breed,  and  of  all  colors ; 
they  wander  wild  in  immense  herds,  being  caught  indiscriminately  when 
wanted.  Among  the  Indians  mare's  flesh  ia  the  common  animal  food. 
The  sheep  are  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  the  wool,  though  improved  of 
late  years,  is  still  of  the  coarsest  descriptions,  and  scarcely  worth  the 
cleaning  :  goats  and  hogs  are  also  quite  of  an  inferior  breed.  The  singular 
animal,  the  coypou,  which  furnishes  the  skins,  known  in  commerce  by 
the  name  of  nutria,  is  abundant  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  chinchilla  abounds 
in  many  districts.  On  the  slopes  of  the  Andes  are  found  guanacos,  llamas, 
vicunas,  &.C.  Wild  boars,  deer,  with  jaguars,  pumas,  armadilfoa,  &c.,  are 
also  met  with.  Monkies  are  plentiful.  The  biseacha,  a  rodent  quadruped, 
which  makes  travelling  over  the  Pampas  dangerous  by  its  burrowing  propen- 
sities, is  very  abundant;  and  condors,  vultures,  and  numerous  birds  of  rich 
plumage,  inhabit  the  country.  Its  greatest  pests  are  giant  ants,  locusts,  im- 
mense bugs,  mosquitos,  and  other  descriptions  of  the  insect  tribe. 

Sir  Woodbine  Parish  gives  the  following  as  the  several  independent  states 
of  the  Argentine  Confederacy,  and  their  population,  &c. 

PmrsTscts                            Papxlatiiia.                          CM^  Tanms.          Popaliaim. 
I.  BfewosAybes  b  130,000  to200,000.,..,,BaeiiO3AjTe3 100,000 


f  30,000  35,000.. 

^„. a  18,000         aO,000 Rioja 2,500 

11.  SinLuis  S  30,000         25,000 SfinLais.. 3,000 

la.  Mekdoza  "3  35,000         40,000 Mendoza 20,000 

13.  B*nJdib  S  "2,000        25,000 San  Jnan 12,000 

GiiAH  Chao  >  (tiio  Indian  Territory.) 


The  population,  however,  as  given  in  the  above  table,  must  be  taken  as 
very  imperfect,  and  as  a  mere  approximation  to  the  reality :  it  omits  altogether 
the  Indians,  who  form,  in  fact,  the  greater  portion  of  the  whole.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  actual  population  may  not  fall  far  short  of  1,200,000  to 
1,500,000,  which  are  about  the  extreme  estimates  of  modern  writers. 

The  social  condition  of  man  over  the  whole  of  Spanish  America  wears  a 
uniform  character.     The  Creoles,  who  are  now  everywhere  the  governing 
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dass,  are  acate,  polite,  courteous,  indolent,  without  enterprize,  passionately 
fond  of  diyersion,  especially  in  the  forms  of  dancing  and  gaming.  The  ge- 
neral moral  attitude  of  the  female  portion  is  debased,  and  what  show  of  virtue 
there  is  among  the  ladies  is  the  effect  of  constraint.  The  men  are  jealous 
and  revengeful,  aiid  intrigue  and  murder  are  the  two  usual  consequences  oi 
these  lawless  passions.  The  lower  orders  ape  the  characteristics  of  the  upper 
class,  and  are  generally  immoral  and  licentious  in  their  lives. 

The  native  whites  are  generally  of  Spanish  descent,  and  retain  to  the 
present  day  many  of  the  hahits  and  traits  of  the  old  Spaniards,  whose  lan- 
guage they  speak.  The  country  people  of  the  interior,  the  "  gauehos,"  are 
rude  but  hospitable,  and  from  infancy  the  men  are  almost  constantly  on 
horseback,  riding  over  the  vast  plains  in  search  of  cattle  and  horses;  these' 
are  taken  with  the  lasso,  which,  by  continued  practice,  is  thrown  with  won- 
derful dexterity  and  precision.  The  lasso  is  a  rope  about  40  feet  long,  made 
either  of  hemp  or  hide,  but  more  generally  of  the  latter :  one  end  is  fastened 
by  an  iron  ring  to  the  saddle-girth,  and  the  other,  being  rigged  in  the  form 
of  a  noose,  is  coiled  up  with  the  whole  rope  and  hung  at  the  saddle-bow. 
Thus  equipped,  and  with  a  junk  of  jerken  beef  under  his  saddle  for  food, 
the  hunter  sets  out.  On  perceiving  a  herd,  he  approaches  it  cautiously, 
marks  with  his  eye  the  noblest  animal  as  his  victim,  then  taking  the  lasso 
from  its  place,  whirls  it  through  the  air  so  that  the  noose  falls  about  the  head 
of  his  object,  which  it  has  no  sooner  reached,  then  putting  spurs  to  his  horse, 
he  darts  off  at  a  gallop,  dragging  the  captured  animal  behind  him. 

The  lower  limbs  of  these  people  grow  conformably  with  their  constant 
habit  of  riding — in  consequence  of  which,  they  never  appear  well,  except  on 
horseback.  Their  food  and  hahjts  of  living  are  coarse  and  rude — a  bull's 
hide  thrown  upon  the  ground  generally  furnishes  them  with  a  bed,  either  at 
home  or  on  the  pampas,  and  although  rum  and  other  spirits  are  manufac- 
tured to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  upper  provinces,  these  people  are  very 
temperate. 

The  population  is  comprised  in  several  distinct  tribes,  dispersed  over  the 
pampas  and  unsettled  territories.  The  most  prominent  of  these  are  the 
Chiriviones,  the.Pampas,  and  the  Mattacas.  The  first  are  a  quiet,  inoffensive 
people,  residing  at  the  dnco  pueblos  itiuri,  or  Five  Towns,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  territory  known  as  the  Gran  Chaco  ;  they  number  about  12,000, 
and  live  together  in  a  state  of  almost  primitive  simplicity.  As  a  means  of 
defence  they  keep  constantly  ready  for  duty  five  hundred  warriors  armed 
with  lances,  but  if  unmolested  are  inoffensive.  They  are  a  fine  looking 
race,  with  complexions  of  a  soft  copper  color,  and  their  women  are  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.  Their  towns  are  built  on  the  borders  of  the  Piloomayo, 
in  the  waters  of  which  it  is  a  custom  for  the  old  and  young  to  bathe  twice 
a  day.  The  Pampas  are  a  ferocious  and  brutal  race ;  having  no  local 
habitation,  but  roving  in  bands  over  the  plains,  on  horseback,  committing 
depredations  and  murder  upon  the  whites  whenever  they  are  found  defence- 
less, and  carrying  the  young  women  away  into  the  pampas  for  wives.  The 
Mattacas  are  an  indolent  and  filthy  race,  and  being  of  migratory  habits,  the 
camps  of  their  wandering  tribes  are  often  met  with  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Their  oldest  male  member  is  worshipped  as  their  deity,  but 
ne  is  required  to  live  a  solitary  life,  and  only  presents  himself  to  his  people 
at  long  stated  intervals. 

The  manufactures,  like  agriculture,  are  very  little  attended  to  in  this 
country.     Pouches,  saddle-cloths,  blankets,  fcc,  are  made  by  the  Indian 
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women,  and  sold  in  great  numbers  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tucuman,  Salta, 
&c.  CoRBOvA  is  the  principal  manufacturing  town;  but  the  above  kind 
of  goods,  aiid  morocco  leather,  with  wooden  bowls  and  dishes,  comprise 
the  chief  articles  made  there.  It  is  probable  that  this  state  of  things  will 
continue  to  exist,  as  the  manufactures  of  England  and  America  aresupplied  at 
cheap  rates,  in  exchange  for  the  raw  materials  of  the  country,  and,  of  course, 
depress  all  speculatiTe  enterprises  in  this  department  of  industry,  and  the 
natural  indolence  of  the  people  will  ever  prevent  them  from  excelling  in 
anything. 

The  external  commerce  of  the  country  is  monopolized  by  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  country  is  dependent  on  foreign  supplies  for  almost  every  article,  both 
of  manufactures  and  tropical  produce.  These  are  supplied  from  England, 
Spain,  and  the  United  States.  The  imports  consist  of  calico,  cottons  and 
woollens,;  the  produce. of  the  West  Indies  and  other  countries,  &.c. ;  the 
exports  are  the  hides,  tallow,  hair  and  horns  of  the  cattle  slaughtered  by 
the  gauchos,  and  some  few  other  articles,  among  which  are  some  mineral 
substances.  The  present  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  and  the  pending 
blockade,  has  caused  an  almost  total  suspension  of  commerce,  and  from  a 
similar  reason  we  are  uninformed  of  the  present  amounts ;  the  latest 
information  on  this  subject  represents  the  statistics  of  I84S,  at  whicli  date 
the  value  of  the  exports  were  about  $8,000,000.  The  United  States  enjoy 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  the  remainder, 
with  little  exception,  is  carried  on  by  British  merchants.  There  is  also, 
a  large  inland  trade  carried  by  means  of  mules  and  wagons,  which 
cross  the  large  plains  to  the  city  of  Mendoza,  and  the  mining  districts  at  the 
base  of  the  Andes.  They  carry  from  the  sea-board  the  foreign  imports,  and 
bring  back  the  mineral  wealth  of  those  regions,  with  some  few  other  com- 
modities gathered  up  on  the  route. 

The  annexed  table*  will  exhibit  the  principal  items  of  export  in  1843 : 


.,65,000,000 3I,0a+,OfFO 

,.a6,!)55,0a0..,..,  ,8,636,000 
,,.1,105,001) 354,000 


"    otter,  lbs. 313,613 1,094,000 350,000 

"     deer,  A)z 4,658 56,000 18,000 

Horee  hair.  arroSos 109,488 4,38(1,000 1,402,000 

Wool,  "         468,790 10,313,000 3,300,000 

TaUow,  "         330,316 9,755,000 3,133,000 

Ostrioli  Feathera,  S«. 15.500 333,000 75,000 

Salt  Meat,  ffatoaZs 162.184 5,676.000 1,S1G,000 

Leather  shaviuga  "  9.556 239,000 76,000 

CnndlBB,  rtwss 3,394 96,000 31.000 


"cr.v. 


evling 1,649,000 

di  lilacs,  abnut 8,000,000 
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The  commerce  between  this  state  and  the  United  States,  for  the  year 
ending  30th  June,  1846,  was— Imports  into  the  United  States,  1799,213  j 
and  exports  from  United  States'  ports,  $185,425.  Since  this  period,  the 
porta  of  the  Argentine  have  been  blockaded,  and,  of  course,  no  transactions 
can  have  taken  place  direcUy, 

BoENOs  Atrbs,  the  principal  city  of  the  ArgentiDe  confederacy,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  south-western  shore  of  the  La  Plata,  in  latitude  240  36'  south. 
It  is  regulariy  built,  and  the  streets,  which  are  well-paiJed  and  clean,  inter- 
sect each  other  at  right  angles ;  but  the  city  contains  no  public  buildings 
of  any  importance,  except,  perhaps,  the  cathedral,  a  large  and  handsome 
building,  the  interior  of  which  is  profusely  decorated  with  earring  and 
gilding.  The  population  amounts  from  70  to  100,000,  of  whom  from  15  to 
20,000  are  foreign,  chiefly  English  and  French.  Though  close  to  the  river, 
the  city  has  no  harbor,  and  ships  drawing  16  or  17  feet  of  water  anchor  in 
the  outer  roads,  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  shore,  loading  and  unloading 
by  means  of  lighters.  Between  the  outer  and  inner  roads  there  is  a  dan- 
gerous bar,  and  the  water  becomes  so  shallow  on  the  beach,  that  even  boats 
cannot  come  close  to  the  shore,  but  are  met  in  the  water  by  ox-carts,  in 
which  the  goods  are  deposited  at  no  little  risk,  and  sometimes  with  much 
loss.  The  climate  of  this  district  is  in  general  mild  and  healthy — in  fact, 
it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Spaniards  gave  it  its  present  name,  which 
signifies  "good  air." 

The  City  of  Corribntes,  founded  in  1588,  is  situated  in  latitude  27^  27' 
south,  at  the  junction  of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  rivers,  which  afford 
every  facility  for  an  active  commercial  intercourse  with  the  remote  parts  of 
the  confederacy,  as  well  as  with  the  sea ;  but  without  steam  navigation, 
which  has  not  yet  been  introduced  to  any  extent,  these  cannot  be  made 
available. 

Cordova  is  situated  in  latitude  31°  26'  south,  172  leagues  distant,  by 
the  post-road,  from  Buenos  Ayres,  in  a  pleasant  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Riniero  Hiver.  It  contains  many  churches,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  university, 
once  celebrated,  but  now  dwindled  down  to  the  dimensions  of  a  provincial 
school.  It  was  at  this  university  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Prancia,  late  Dic- 
tator of  Paraguay,  was  educated.  At  present  Cordova  forms  a  sort  of  cen^ 
tre  between  the  upper  provinces  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  other  principal  cities  are : — Santiago  del  Estero,  a  miserable, 
ill-built  place,  in  latitude  27°  47'  south  ;  and  forty  leagues  beyond  Santiago 
is  the  City  op  San  Miguel  dg  Tucuman,  on  an  elevated  plain,  where  the 
climate,  though  hot,  is  dry  and  salubrious  ;  and  where  nature  has  been 
BO  prodigal  of  her  choicest  gifts,  that  the  province  of  Tucuman  well  merits 
its  appellatiwi  of  the  "Garden  of  the  Argentine."  The  city  contains 
ftom  7  to  8,000  inhabitant.  Cataharca,  sixty  leagues  south-west  of  Tu- 
cuman, contains  about  4,000  inhabitants ;  the  City  op  Salta,  in  latitude 
24°  SQi*  south,  and  414  leagues  from  Buenos  Ayres,  contains  between  8  and 
9,000  inhabitants,  and  is  celebrated  as  a  mule  market;  Mendoza,  in  32° 
50'  south  latitude,  and  69°  15'  west  longitude,  and  4,891  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants.  The  most  southern 
settlement  of  the  Buenos  Ayreans  is  the  little  town,  Del  Carmen,  on  the 
Eio  Negro. 

The  government  of  this  country  is  nominally  a  representative  republic  or 
confederation,  each  of  the  provinces  being,  to  a  certain  degree,  independent 
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of  the  rest,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  executive  and  legislative  au- 
thorities. But,  in  1835,  Gen.  Rosas,  who  was  unanimously  called  to  the 
Presidency,  refused  to  act  unless  invested  for  a  period  with  extraordinary 
powers.  These  were  accordingly  granted  him,  so  that  at  present  the  govern- 
ment is  a  nearly  absolute  dictatorship,  presenting,  however,  a  favorable 
contrast  to  the  dictatorship  of  the  neighboring  State  of  Paraguay,  as  it  was, 
under  the  rule  of  Dr.  Franeia.  There  is  a  junta  or  parliament  of  44  mem- 
bers, half  annually  renewed  by  popular  election  ;  and  a  senate  of  two  depu- 
ties from  each  state.  The  State  Governments  consist  of  the  popular  assem- 
blies and  governors,  who  are  elected  by  the  delegates.  But  though  demo- 
cratic in  theory,  they  are  quite  otherwise  in  practice ;  the  lower  classes  bow- 
ing with  obsequious  deference  to  the  nominees  of  the  upper  classes,  and  if 
any  appeal  is  ever  made  by  the  latter  to  the  people,  it  is  generally  from  the 
necessity  of  supporting  by  a  demonstration  of  brute  force  the  pretensions  of 
some  particular  candidate.  There  is  a  trite  saying  in  Buenos  Ayres,  "  Rosas 
nominates — Ihe  people  elect ;"  meaning,  probably,  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
so  moulding  the  several  legislatures  as  to  secure  his  own  ends  by  popular 

The  powers  of  the  President  are  constitutionally  very  extensive  :  he  ap- 
points all  civil,  military  and  judicial  officers;  but  he,  as  well  as  his  minis- 
ters, are  responsible  for  their  actions,  {i.e.  according  to  the  constitution,)  and 
liable  to  impeachment. 

The  military  force  of  the  republic  is  of  uncertain  amount.  The  soldiers 
have  generally  to  be  collected  to  meet  an  emergency,  or  are  called  upon  to 
undergo  an  expedition  whenever  the  caprice  of  the  ruler  demands  their 
services.  The  national  miiitia  comprises  all  males  of  ripe  age,  but  this  body 
is  never  called  into  existence  except  in  case  of  invasion. 

The  State  of  Buenos  Ayres  alone  supports  the  expenses  of  the  government; 
the  other  states  contributing  nothing  directly  to  the  general  disbursements 
of  the  confederation.  The  annual  amount  of  the  public  revenue,  is  from  12 
to  15,000,000  dollars,  a  sum  insufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses;  and 
tliere  is  a  public  debt  of  about  40,000,000  dollars,  bearing  interest  at  six  per 
centum. 

The  discovery  of  the  country,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  took  place  somewhat  later  than  that  of  other  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica on  the  Atlantic.  Thehonor  of  the  discovery  is  claimed  by  the  Spaniards. 
Juan  Diaz  de  Soils,  having  sailed  from  Spain  in  1515,  to  explore  Brazil,  ar- 
rived at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  took  formal  possession  of  the 
country ;  but,  deceived  by  the  friendly  appearance  of  the  Indians,  and  heing 
off  his  guard,  he  was  slain  with  the  few  attendants  who  had  landed  in  com- 
pany. In  1526,  Sebastian  Cabot,  then  in  the  Spanish  service,  being  also  on 
a  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  entered  the  same  river,  and  discovered  an 
island,  which  he  called  St.  Gabriel.  Advancing  about  12  leagues,  he  found 
a  fine  river  flowing  into  the  great  stream  :  this  he  named  St.  Salvador,  and, 
causing  his  fleet  to  enter,  debarked  his  men  and  built  a  fort,  in  which 
he  left  a  garrison,  while  he  proceeded  further  up  and  discovered  the  Para- 
guay. In  consequence  of  receiving  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver  from 
the  Indians,  who  procured  it  from  the  mines  of  Peru,  he  imagined  that  mines 
of  this  precious  metal  existed  in  the  interior,  and  accordingly  gave  to  the 
river  the  name  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  the  river  of  silver.  The  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, having  conceived  a  high  idea  of  the  value  of  the  country,  deter- 
mined to  colonize  it;  and,  to  prevent  any  interference  on  the  part  of  other 
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nations,  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza  was  sent  out,  and  founded  the  city  of 
Buenoa  Ayres,  in  1535.  From  the  earliest  period  after  the  colonization, 
until  the  estabiishment  of  a  vice-royalty,  the  government  was  dependent  upon 
that  of  Peru ;  though  the  chief  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  the  title  of  Captain- 
General.  Buenos  Ayres  continued  for  a  long  time  almost  unknown,  all  the 
inhabited  parts  of  the  kingdom  lying  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
ocean  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  its  commerce, 
having  no  other  comma-iicaiion  with  Europe  than  by  the  annual  fleet  from 
Spain,  It  languished  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  So  extensive  and  fertile  a 
country  could  not,  however,  remain  forever  concealed.  As  the  population 
increased,  though  it  was  but  slowly,  and  the  agricultural  produce  multiplied, 
the  evil  consequences  of  the  restrictions  were  mote  severely  felt.  The  re- 
iterated remonstrances  of  the  people  at  last  opened  the  eyes  of  the  S_ 
government  to  the  importance  of  the  colony.  A  relaxation  took  place  ii 
system  of  commercial  monopoly,  which  had  been  rigorously  adhered  to ;  ana 
finaJiy,  in  order  to  a  put  a  atop  to  a  contraband  trade  that  had  been  carried 
to  an  alarming  height,  register  ships  were  allowed  to  sail  under  a  license 
from  the  council  of  the  Indies,  at  any  time  of  the  year.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  annual  flota  was  lessened  from  15,000  to  3,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping ;  and,  in  1748,  it  sailed  for  the  last  time  to  Cadiz. 

Other  amendments  of  the  mercantile  system  were  made  soon  afterwards. 
In  1774,  a  free  trade  was  allowed  between  several  of  the  American  porta ; 
and,  in  1778,  and  the  succeeding  year,  several  Spanish  sea-ports  were  al- 
lowed an  open  trade  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  ports  of  the  Pacific,  Buenos 
Ayres  was  now  advancing  rapidly  into  political  and  commercial  importance : 
this  waa  rendered  stable  by  the  erection  of  the  government  into  a  vice-royalty 
in  1778,  and  since  that  period  its  trade  progressively  increased  until  the  war 
between  Spain  and  England,  when  a  material  interruption  was  given  to  it. 
Nothing  of  moment  appears  in  the  history  of  Buenos  Ayres,  until  July,  1806, 
when  the  capital  was  taken  by  surprise  by  a  British  army,  under  Gen.  Be- 
resford,  which  suddenly  invaded  the  country.  These  troops,  proceeding 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  found  the  country  entirely  defenceless,  there 
being  only  a  handful  of  regular  troops,  and  the  oiilitia  being  unarmed  and 
undisciplined.  The  British  enjoyed  their  triumph  only  a  few  weeks,  when 
a  small  body  of  the  militia,  under  the  command  of  General  Liniers,  a  French 
officer,  invested  the  city,  and  forced  them  to  surrender  at  discretion  on  the 
12th  August.  Soon  after  the  surrender  of  General  Beresford's  army,  another 
body  of  troops,  in  number  about  5,000,  arrived  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
under  Sir  Home  Popham,  who,  after  taking  Fort  Maldonado,  at  tlie  mouth 
of  La  Plata,  laid  siege  to  Montevideo.  The  Spanish  garrison  made  a  reso- 
lute and  glorious  defence,  and  finally  compelled  the  besiegers  to  withdraw 
disgracefully  from  the  contest.  Other  troops  arrived  some  time  afterwards, 
under  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  and  the  number  of  the  British  bearing  a  vast 
superiority  over  that  of  the  garrison,  another  attempt  was  made,  and  the 
town  was  finally  carried  by  storm,  after  a  defence  which  reflects  the  highest 
honor  upon  its  little  garrison.  It  was  now  determined  by  the  British  com- 
manders to  proceed  against  Buenos  Ayres,  as  soon  as  certain  expected  rein- 
forcements arrived.  In  May,  1897,  these  succours  arrived,  under  General 
Whitelocke,  who  assumed  the  chief  command,  and  was  joined  on  the  15th  of 
June  by  General  Crawford.  The  invading  army  now  amounted  to  upwards 
of  12,000  men,  all  regular  and  disciplined  soldiers.  On  the  appointed  day 
they  embarked  in  boats,  and  sailing  up  the  river,  debarked  below  the  capital. 
They  were  permitted  to  approach  the  town  without  molestation;  but  no 
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sooner  had  they  entered  it,  than  they  were  received  by  the  indignant  inha- 
bitants with  one  tremendous  and  well-directed  fire  of  grape  and  musketry. 
Every  house  was  converted  into  a  fortress,  from  which  vengeance  was  poured 
out  upon  the  invaders  of  the  soil.  The  British  troops  were  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, and  endeavored  to  find  safety  in  a  disgraceful  flight.  Genera!  White- 
iocke,  finding  that  the  patriotism  of  the  people  was  not  to  be  overcome,  and 
having  Qo  means  of  escape,  surrendered  this  formidable  army  prisoners  of 
war  to  the  militia  of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  and  thus  ended  the  second  British  in- 
vasion of  this  province. 

The  important  services  which  Liniers  had  rendered  the  people  at  once 
elevated  him  to  distinction.  The  viceroy,  Sobremonte,  was  dept«ed,  and 
the  French  general  placed  in  hia  stead.  The  invasion  of  Spain,  however, 
and  the  deposition  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  produced  a  counter-revolution  in  the 
public  opinion.  Liniers  was  desirous  of  estaiilishing  the  authority  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  in  America  as  well  as  in  Old  Spain  ;  but  Don  Josef  de 
Gojeneche,  who  had  been  sent  ont  by  the  junta  of  Cadiz,  caused  the  inha- 
bitants of  Buenos  Ayrea  to  proclaim  Ferdinand,  advising  at  the  same  time 
that  a  junta  should  be  immediately  formed.  So  powerful  and  well-concerted 
were  his  measures,  that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1809,  the  people  rose  in  all 
parts  of  the  city,  and  demanded  the  establishment  of  a  junta.  They  were, 
however,  dispersed ;  and  the  leaders  punished  by  the  troops,  who  still  re- 
mained faithful  to  Liniers.  But  this  tempor^y  triumph  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance, Ii  August,  1809,  Cisneros,  the  new  viceroy,  arrived  from  Spain, 
and  Liniers  was  deposed  by  the  junta,  which  now  solemnly  declared  theii 
rights.  Liniers  was  then  exiled  to  Cordova ;  but  the  spirit  of  insurrection 
had  spread  itself  too  widely  by  this  time  to  admit  of  the  new  viceroy  continu- 
ing long  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  Commotion  succeeded  to  conuno- 
tion ;  and  on  the  26th  of  May,  1810,  a  provisional  government  assembled 
itself,  deposed  the  new  viceroy,  and  sent  him  to  Spain.  Against  this  measure 
the  interior  provinces  and  the  city  of  Montevideo  protested.  J^iniers  formed 
an  array  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cordova ;  and  in  Potosi  another  was  as- 
sembled, under  General  NieCo.  'I'o  check  these  a  force  marched  from  Bue- 
nos Ayres.  Liniers  and  Nieto  were  defeated,  and  themselves  and  six  of 
their  principal  officers  beheaded. 

These  decisive  measures  did  not,  however,  extinguish  the  spirit  of  disaf- 
fection to  the  cause  of  emancipation.  A  force  was  put  in  motion  in  Para- 
guay, nnder  the  governor,  Velaseo,  who  was,  however,  defeated,  taken  pri- 
soner, and  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Montevideo  still  remained  faithful  to  the 
mother  country;  but,  in  December,  1816,  a  body  of  Portuguese  troops 
entered  the  Banda  Oriental,  and  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal places  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Uruguay,  and  of  the  country  between 
the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay,  and  the  province  remained  in  their  possession 
until  1825,  when  they  were  re-annexed  to  tlie  government  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
Buenos  Ayres,  though  independent,  de  facto,  after  the  revolution  of 
1810,  was  not  so  in  name.  The  junta  professed  to  pay  allegiance  to  the 
government  of  Spain,  and  all  decrees  were  issued  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
Vn.  At  length,  on  the  9th  of  July,  I81(J,  the  minds  of  the  people  being 
fully  prepared  for  it,  a  formal  declaration  of  independence  was  made  by  the 
general  congress.  No  opposition  was  made  to  the  me^ure  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
as  no  Spanish  troops  had  remained  there  since  ISIO.  An  unfortunate  dis- 
sension, however,  broke  out  between  the  provinces  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
La  Plata  and  the  general  confederation,  which  arose  from  a  dispute  between 
the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  General  Artigas,  one  of  the  officers 
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appointed  to  reduce  Montevideo.  The  contest  between  them  continued  for 
eeferal  years,  and  many  engagements  took  place,  in  most  of  which  Artigas 
■was  successful. 

From  this  period,  though  the  independence  of  the  country  was  fully  es- 
tablished, intestine  commotions  continually  recurring,  have  completely 
prostrated  the  energies  of  the  people,  and  a  state  of  anarchy  has  oversha- 
dowed the  whole  land.  In  1828,  the  Banda  Oriental  was  finally  separated 
from  the  republic,  and  became  an  independent  state,  under  guarantee  of 
Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  England  and  France.  Nothing,  however, 
of  external  importance  occurred  in  regard  to  this  nation,  until  the  recent 
political  disturbances  in  the  Banda  Oriental.  The  history  of  the  transac- 
tions which  occurred  in  that  republic  are  detailed  elsewhere.  On  this  oc- 
casion Rosas,  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  took  sides  with  Orlbe,  the 
President  de  jure  of  that  country,  and  against  Rivera,  the  President  de 
facto.  The  result  has  been  the  intervention  of  the  guarantees,  England, 
France,  andBrazi[,andtheblockadeby  the  two  latter  of  the  ports  of  La  Plata, 
The  settlement  of  this  question  !■>  looked  to  by  mercantile  communities 
with  an^  ety  R<Kts  is  ob=!linate — the  intervention  is  resolute  nor  is  it 
probible  that  the  opinions  of  either  party  can  be  ea-'ily  changed.  Both 
countries  in  the  meanwhile  are  suflering  from  the  *<  ippres^ion  of  com 
meree  the  stagnation  of  trade  and  that  want  of  confidence  which  alone 
can  give  tone  to  the  interests  of  a  civilized  cimmunitj  The  honors  that 
England  and  France  have  earned  for  their  interference  -we  of  i  very  ques- 
tionable character  and  e\en  if 'ucees'ful  wlichi  problem  at  c  a!  the  only 
benefit  they  can  expect  to  reap  ii  an  accumuhted  debt  wherewith  to  bur- 
den their  own  people  for  years  to  come 
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Tub  territory  of  this  state  lies  between  the  parallels  of  20°  and  27° 
south  latitude,  and  between  the  Rivers  Paraguay  and  Parana.  It  is  about 
500  miles  long  and  200  in  width,  its  area  being  estimated  at  74,000  square 
miles.  On  the  north  and  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  empire  of  Brazil,  and 
on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Argentine  Republic.  It  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Spanish  Viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  but  early  in  the  revolution 
withdrew  itself  from  the  conflict,  and  assumed  an  independent  position, 
both  in  regard  to  Spain  and  the  other  colonies,  and  since  that  period  has 
maintained  an  exclusive  attitude,  and  constantly  pursued  a  policy  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  China,  of  denying  to  foreigners  access  to  the  country.  It 
resembles  China,  indeed,  in  many  respects;  both  are  tea-producing  coun- 
tries— both  are  subject  to  a  species  of  patriavchial  rule — the  inhabitants,  in 
moral  and  physical  construction,  are  very  similar,  and  both  are  actuated  in 
all  public  affairs  by  a  jealousy  of  foreigners  ;  the  objects  of  the  two  in  re- 
gard to  foreigners,  however,  are  different :  China  excludes  them  from  pre- 
judice, Paraguay  from  policy  the  design  of  the  government  being  to  make 
the  country  depend  solely  on  its  internal  resources 

Paraguay  is  an  inland  peninsula  enclosed  tn  all  sides  except  the  north, 
by  immense  rivers  A  chain  of  mountains  known  as  the  Sierra  Amam- 
bahy,  which  enters  P-iriguaj   on  the  noith  and  is  a  continiiti  n  of  the 
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Sierra  Santa  Barbaraj  of  Brazil,  luns  througli  ita  centre  to  about  26<^  south 
latitude.  From  this  chain  many  rivers  flow  on  each  aide,  to  join  the  Para- 
guay and  Parana ;  but  none  of  these  require  special  notice,  though  in  the 
rainy  season  they  are  often  surcharged  by  the  torrents,  and  overflowing, 
spread  devastation  over  extensive  tracts.  The  great  rivers.  Faraway  and 
Parana,  are  fully  described  in  considering  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  only 
lake  of  importance  in  the  whole  country  is  Ypao,  but  in  several  parts  there  are 
extensive  marshes,  presenting  a  succession  of  lagunes,  or  small  collections 
of  fresh  water.  The  climate  is  temperate,  but  damp ;  resembling,  in  a 
great  measure,  that  of  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  sea-board. 

Paraguay,  in  point  of  fertility,  forms  a  striking  and  favorable  contrast  to 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  It  is  well-wooded,  and  di- 
versified with  undulating  hills  and  verdant  vales.  "I  was  glad,"  says  Mr. 
Robertson,  who  entered  it  at  Neembucii,  "  to  meet  with  much  more  fre- 
quent traces  of  cultivation  and  industry,  than  were  to  be  found  in  the  soli- 
tary tracts,  over  which  I  had  heretofore  sped  my  monotonous  way.  White- 
washed cottages  often  peeped  from  among  the  trees,  and  around  them  were 
considerable  fields  of  cotton,  yucca,  and  tobacco  plants.  The  Indian  corn 
and  sugar  cane  were  also  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  farm- 
houses, of  a  better  character  than  cottages ;  and  there  was  abundance  of 
wood  and  of  prickly  pear.  With  the  latter,  the  cultivated  country,  as  well 
as  the  potreros  or  paddocks,  were  invariably  well-fenced." — {Letters  from 
Paraguay,  vol.  i.,  259-'60,)  Rice,  maize,  yucca,  and  kitchen  vegetables, 
are  now  cultivated  on  an  extended  scale ;  and  the  growth  of  cotton,  which 
had  formerly  been  wholly  received  from  Corrientes,  suffices  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  breeding  of  horses  or  horned  cattle  has  been  equally  en- 
couraged ;  and,  instead  of  receiving  cattle  from  Entre  Rios,  the  farmers 
have  now  a  surplus  stock.  The  total  prohibition  of  intercourse  between 
Paraguay  and  other  countries,  has  contributed  much  to  these  results,  as 
the  people  thus  turned  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  all  the  industry  which,- 
under  the  old  government,  had  been  applied  to  navigation  and  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Yerba  mate  for  foreign  markets. 

The  Yerba  mate,  or  Paraguay  tea,  is  the  leaf  of  the  Ilex  Paraguayensis, 
an  evergreen  about  the  size  of  an  orange  tree,  growing  wild,  and  in  great 
abundance,  in  the  dense  forests  in  the  north  and  east  provinces,  to  which 
the  natives  resort  in  great  numbers  for  its  collection.  It  is  diiBcult  to 
penetrate  the  country  where  it  is  found  ;  but  the  profits  derived  from  the 
articles  are  ample,  Paraguay  tea  being  in  as  general  demand  through  the 
Argentine  Republic,  Chile,  and  many  parts  of  Peru,  as  the  teas  of  China 
are  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Its  collection  is  undertaken  by  merchants 
in  Asuncion,  who  each  employ  a  master-workman,  or  abilitador,  and  from  20 
to  50  peons,  the  master  providing  axes,  knives,  tobacco,  mules,  bullocks  for 
slaughter,  and  other  provisions,  with  money  advanced  to  him  by  the  mer- 
chant. The  boughs  of  the  yerba,  with  the  leaves  attached,  are  first  hewn 
down  and  scorched  ;  the  leaves  being  then  roughly  removed,  and  dried  by 
being  placed  over  a  wide  arch  of  wood-work,  under  which  a  large  fire  is 
kindled  ;  and,  together  with  the  smalt  twigs,  they  are  afterward  ground  to 
powder  by  a  rude  wooden  mill.  The  tea  is  next  weighed  and  stored,  by 
the  overseer,  who  pays  the  peons  for  it  at  the  rate  of  two  reals,  or  25  cents, 
each  arroba  of  25  pounds.  It  is  next  rammed  tightly  into  bags  of  bull's 
hide,  which  are  left  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  contain  from  900  lbs.  to  220  lbs. 
each ;  and  in  this  state  it  goes  to  market.  Mr.  Robertson  estimates  that, 
for  six  months'  work,  the  peon  may  earn  about  £S7,  or  $274,  in  wages, 
37 
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but  he  has  run  into  debt  to  his  master  £12,  or  $5S,  before  entering  the 
woods,  and  as  much  more  while  employed  there,  for  neither  of  which  sums 
has  he  got  half  the  value;  of  the  remaining  balance,  ,£33,  he  spends 
nearly  ^12  in  ornaments  for  his  horse,  iS5  more  in  personal  decorations, 
and  the  rest  in  gambling,  to  which  all  are  very  nmch  addicted,  "  In  a 
month  the  peon  re-sells  his  horse,  furniture,  aiid  personal  apparel ;  and  in 
a  fortnight  after  that  he  is  left  without  a  cent,  and  in  a  week  more  he  is 
found  naked  in  the  Yerbales." — (^Robertson.) 

The  custom  of  using  an  infusion  of  this  herb,  is  common  throughout  the 
most  part  of  Spanish  America ;  it  originated  among  the  natives,  and  has 
been  adopted  by  the  colonists.  This  is  made  by  infusing  a  pinch  of  the 
yerba  in  a  cup  or  mate  (from  which  the  tea  derives  its  appellative)  of  hot 
water,  and  is  imbibed  through  a  tube,  pierced  with  holes  at  the  lower  part, 
which  permit  only  the  passage  of  the  fluid  and  keep  back  the  leaves,  which 
float  on  the  surface.  Sugar  and  a  little  lemon  peel  are  used  to  give  it  a 
flavor.  It  is  the  common  bever^e,  and  is  used  at  ail  meals  and  repasts. 
It  is  customary  among  the  lower  classes  to  pass  the  same  mate  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  but  this  usage  has  been  discontinued  in  refined  society.  Some 
virtues  are  ascribed  to  this  plant ;  it  is  certainly  diuretic  and  diaphoretic, — 
on  some  it  acta  as  a  sedative,  on  others  as  aa  excitant.  The  habit  of  using 
when  once  acquired  is  not  easily  relinquished,  and  when  taken  to  excess  it 
brings  on  a  train  of  disorders  similar,  in  many  respects,  to  those  caused  by 
the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits. 

Almost  half  the  whole  territory  is  national  property.  It  consists  of  pas- 
turage lands  and  forests,  which  have  never  been  granted  to  individuals,  the 
estates  of  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  other  religious  corporations;  and  a 
great  number  of  country-houses  and  farming  establishments  confiscated  by 
the  former  dictator,  Dr,  Prancia.  This  celebrated  man  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  He  has  let  a  great  portion  of  the 
lauds,  at  a  moderate  rent,  and  for  an  unlimited  period,  under  the  single, 
but  indefinite  condition,  that  they  shall  be  cultivated  or  turned  into  pas- 
turage. On  other  parts  of  the  lands  he  established  large  farms,  where 
thousands  of  cattle  and  horses  are  bred.  These  supplied  his  cavalry  with 
horses  and  his  troops  with  bread  ;  besides  which  they  furnished  great  numbers 
of  cattle  for  the  consumption  of  the  capita!.  The  migration  of  the  peons 
is  prohibited,  which  prevents  accumulations  of  people  in  particular  places, 
and  insures  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  country.  The  arbitrary  measures 
adopted  in  this  country  will  not  coincide  with  ideas  of  republican  liberty, 
as  existing  in  the  United  Slates;  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  policy 
of  Paraguay,  however  anomalous,  has  proved  salutary,  and  tended  much  to 
civilize  the  inhabitants. 

Manufactures  received  considerable  impulse  from  the  prohibition  of  for- 
eign commerce.  The  people  had  previously  imported  cotton,  woollen,  and 
almost  all  other  manufactured  goods,  and  there  used  to  be  no  such  thing  as 
a  good  workman  in  Paraguay.  But  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  was  excited, 
not  only  by  necessity  but  by  terror.  Except  in  special  cases,  no  ingress  or 
egress  of  individuals  or  merchandise  to  and  from  Paraguay,  is  permitted  ; 
but  a  large  smuggling  trade  is,  nevertheless,  carried  on  with  the  adjacent 
republics,  especially  in  the  article  of  Paraguay  tea.  While  Paraguay  re- 
mained a  Spanish  province,  the  annual  value  of  its  produce  fell  little  short 
of  $1,500,000;  of  Paraguay  tea,  8,000,000  lbs,  were  annually  sent  to 
Santa  Fe  and  Buenos  Ayres,  besides  1,000,000  lbs.  tobacco,  large  quanti- 
ties of  timber,  cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  apirits,  &c.     But  tliis  trade  has 
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been,  with  !i(tlc  exception,  wholly  suspended,  except  when  the  governor 
requires  a  supply  of  foreign  articles,  which  he  obtains  readily  in  exchange 
for  mate. 

The  government  of  Paraguay  is  an  anomaly  in  the  present  times.  It 
approaches  as  near  to  an  absolute  despotism  as  can  well  be  conceived ;  the 
dictatorship  of  Sy!la,  in  ancient  Rome,  being  the  only  model  with  which  it 
may  be  compared.  The  state  is  nominally  republican,  having  a  so  styled 
congress  of  several  hundreds  of  members ;  but  the  entire  sovereignty  resides 
in  the  dictator  or  governor,  who  is  not  only  commander-in-chief,  but  head 
of  the  church,  the  law,  and  every  other  branch  of  the  administration.  In 
the  time  of  Francia,  {it  may  be  different  now,)  there  was  no  law  save  what 
was  dictated  by  himself,  and  his  rewards  and  punishments  were  as  tyrannical 
and  barbarous  as  his  policy  was  generally  oppressive.  All  bowed  down  at  his 
nod,  and  the  whole  country  and  people  ^ieemed  to  be  expressly  created  and 
sustained  for  his  especial  pleasure. 

The  population  of  Par^uay  is  estimated  to  be  300,000,  {American  Alma- 
nac,) but  it  has  been  variously  stated  at  150,000  and  upwards,  by  different 
authors.  This  consists  of  native  Spaniards,  {a  small  moiety,)  Indians,  (the 
great  bulk,)  Negroes,  and  the  mixed  races,  sprung  from  the  aniaigamation 
of  these  original  stocks.  The  condition  of  the  people  is  lamentable,  but 
their  position,  without  any  incentives  to  ambition,  is  at  least  nugatorily  a 
happy  one  i  little  to  do,  the  necessaries  of  life  abundant,  and  the  state  un- 
troubled by  foreigners.  The  people  are  slothful  and  live  at  ease,  especially 
when  they  are  at  a  distance  from  the  rod  of  the  despot  who  rules  the  beau- 
tiful land  of  which  they  are  the  unworthy  habitants. 

The  military  force  comprises  about  3,000  men,  chiefly  cavalry ;  besides 
which  there  is  a  militia,  composed  of  every/j'ee  male  citizen,  17  years  of  age, 
and  capable  of  bearing  arnia.  The  nava!  force  consists  of  only  a  few  brig- 
antines  and  gun-boals  to  protect  the  river-coasts  from  smugglers  and  foreign 


The  amount  of  revenue  is  uncertain  :  it  is  derived  from  the  state  lands, 
which  comprise  half  the  territory,  tithes  in  kind  from  all  species  of  produce, 
the  right  to  levy,  which  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  every  year,  taxes  upon 
shops  and  storehouses  in  the  capital,  the  droit  d'aubaine  or  right  to  the 
property  of  foreigners  dying  in  Paraguay,  fines,  postages,  sales,  stamps  and 
commercial  dues,  &,c.  The  principal  expenditures  are  in  support  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  purchase  of  war  stores.     There  is  no  public  debt. 

The  state  of  education  in  Paraguay  is  respectable,  and  public  schools  are 
plentifully  distributed  throughout :  "  it  is  a  rare  occurrence,"  says  Reugger 
&  Longchaups,  "  in  this  country,  where  no  printing-press  exists,  to  find  a 
free  man  who  cannot  read  and  write."  Morals  are  at  a  low  ebb.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  country  is  that  of  Rome,  but  the  state  has  an  ultimate  authority 
over  the  churches  and  missions,  and  the  governor  assumes  a  guardianship 
over  all  religious  interests. 

The  country  is  divided  into  20  sections  or  commandaneias,  exclusive  of  a 
territory  in  the  south-east,  called  the  Missions,  occupying  600  square 
leagues,  and  governed  by  a  special  officer.  Beside  Asuncion,  there  are  but 
four  towns  in  Paraguay :  the  other  collections  of  houses  being  mere  villages. 
The  cabildo,  or  municipal  government  of  the  several  towns,  is  chosen  an- 
nually by  the  people.     Indians  as  well  as  Creoles,  and  mixed  races,  are  eli- 
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gible  to  all  town  offices.  There  is,  in  all  parts,  perfect  security  of  persoD 
and  property  ;  each  district  being  made  responsible  for  every  murder  or  theft 
committed  within  its  limits.  Slendicity  is  unknown,  as  all  persons  are 
obliged  to  be  employed  at  some  calling. 

Asuncion,  the  capital,  is  finely  situated  on  an  eminence,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Paraguay,  in  south  latitude  25°  16'.  It  is  an  ill-built  town,  with  un- 
paged streets  and  houses  little  belter  than  huts.  The  only  good  buildings 
are  the  convents.  What  has  been  called  its  "beautiful  cathedral,"  is  a 
[)altry  white-washed  fabric ;  and  its  government-house,  styled  the  national 
palace,  though  extensive,  is  mean.  It  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants,  and 
is  the  ceatre  of  considerable  trade  in  hides,  tobacco,  timber,  yerba  mate, 
wax,  &.C. ;  and  the  adjacent  country  is  comparatively  well  cultured  and  po- 

Paraguay  was  discovered  in  1526,  by  Sebastian  Cabot.  The  Jesuits, 
from  Brazil,  afterwards  established  several  missions  in  the  south  part  of  tlte 
country,  and  were  supposed  to  have  effected  astonishing  impiovements  in 
the  condition  and  habits  of  the  natives;  but  no  sooner  had  they  been  expelled, 
in  1763,  than  the  fabric  they  had  so  long  and  industriously  been  framing, 
fell  straightway  to  pieces,  and  the  Indians  relapsed  into  their  former  barba- 
rism. In  1776,  Paraguay  became  a  pro  f  1  royalty  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  as  such  remained  until  the  b  k  g  f  the  revolution,  in 
ISIO,  when  it  nnostentatiously  withdrew  f  H  urse  with  the  outer 
world.  In  1813,  Fulgentia  Yegros  was  d  d  bj  Jos^  Gaspar  Francis 
as  president  of  the  revolutionary  junta,  a  d  oo  1  h  Congress  of  De- 
puties, appointed  a  joint  executive,  consis  g  f  D  T  cia  as  first  consul, 
and  Yegros  as  second  consul,  but  on  the  f  Ibnm,^  year,  Franci a  ordered  the 
assembling  of  a  Congress  of  one  thousand  Deputies,  and  with  great  art  con- 
trived to  have  his  own  partizans  elected.  This  servile  congress  appointed 
their  Chief  "  Dictator"  for  three  years.  The  history  of  this  remarkable 
man  presents  many  anomalies.  He  was  a  native  of  Paraguay,  who  had 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  Cordova,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  this  country 
through  the  influence  of  the  superstition  of  the  natives,  and  so  far  became  suc- 
cessful as  to  obtain  a  most  unqualified  and  unbounded  dictatorship ;  nor  was 
his  course  of  policy,  when  in  power,  less  singular  than  the  means  by  which 
lie  obtained  his  position.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years  for  which  he  was 
appointed,  he  was  chosen  "  Dictator  for  life,"  and  thus  his  power  becamS 
unchangeable.  His  first  great  theory  of  national  polity  was,  to  place  his 
country  in  a  position  of  actual  independence  of  all  other  countries,  and,  to 
this  end,  he,  after  a  short  time,  ceased  all  intercourse  with  foreigners,  and 
even  prohibited  his  own  people  from  leaving  and  strangers  from  coming  into 
his  territory.  Some,  who  chanced  to  set  foot  in  Paraguay,  suddenly  found 
themselves  in  a  vast  prison  ;  guards  were  posted  at  every  outlet  to  prevent 
escape  from  the  country,  and  thus  they  were  held  prisoners  at  large,  and, 
without  the  assignment  of  a  cause,  for  years.  Boiipland,  the  celebrated  bo- 
tanist, was  so  held  in  durance  for  nine  years ;  Don  Pablo  Soria,  and  his 
companions,  who  explored  the  Rio  Vermejo,  were  talteu  on  their  arrival  at 
the  Rio  Paraguay,  and  held  five  years,  with  the  whole  country  for  a  prison. 
In  connection  with  this  course  of  policy,  Francia  set  into  operation  a  code 
of  stringent  laws  of  his  own  creation,  compelling  each  man  to  follow  such 
employment  as  he  should  dictate,  by  which  means  thfe  country  derived  at 
least  one  advantage,  viz. :  habits  of  industry  among  the  people  which  pre- 
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viously  were  not  known  :  agriculture  flourished  perjorce,  and  manufactures 
took  a  start,  but  in  no  branch  of  employment  could  a  person  become  rich  or 
independent;  the  proceeds,  beyond  their  actual  necessities,  went  into  the 
dictator's  coffers,  which  greatly  aided  the  revenues  of  the  country. 

Thus  shut  from  the  world,  and  under  a  tyranny  more  singular  and  grind- 
ing than  bloody,  the  people  of  Paraguay  seem  to  have  been  in  a  fair  way  to 
Jose  what  little  refinement  civilization  had  before  invested  them  with  :  the 
women  appeared  naked  in  public,  and  female  house-servants  performed  their 
domestic  duties,  or  waited  upon  company,  with  no  covering,  escept  a  cloth 
about  the  loins,  and  all  the  natural  delicacy  of  the  sex  was  merged  in  an  ar- 
bitrary custom. 

In  1826,  the  Argentines  having  expelled  the  Spaniards  from  their  lerri- 
tory,  Fraacia  declared  anew  his  country's  independence,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  its  assumed  position  was  formally  recognized  by  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  but  has  not  yet  been  recognized  as  independent  by  Spain.  In  1841, 
Dr.  Francia  died,  at  Asuncion,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  junta.  The  exclu- 
Mve  policy  of  the  government,  however,  interrupts  all  further  inquiry  into  its 
present  condition  :  the  best  account  of  this  country  will  be  found  in  the 
Brothers  Robertson's  Letters  from  Paraguay,  a  work  full  of  highly  interest- 
ing matter.  Some  correct  ideas  of  the  country  may  also  be  gleaned  from 
the  very  interesting  work  lately  published  by  Col.  King,  long  a  resident  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  narrative  of  whose  adventures  are  second 
only  in  lively  incident  and  spirited  description  to  the  world  renowned  his- 
tory of  Robinson  Crusoe.  A  General  Lopez  is  now  the  nominal  head  of  the 
government,  but  his  attributes  are  little  understood. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  URUGUAY. 

This  is  a  very  compact  territory,  extending  along  the  northern  shore  of 
ihe  estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  River 
Uruguay,  on  the  south-east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  north-east 
and  north  bv  the  territory  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil.  It  lies  between  30° 
and  350  S.  latitude  and  52°  and  590  W.  longitude.  It  is  of  nearly  a  cir- 
cular form,  and  is  supposed  to  embrace  an  area  of  130,000  square  miles.  It 
was  formerly  a  portion  of  the  vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  being  afterwards 
subdued  by  the  Portuguese,  it  became  a  province  of  Brazil,  but  at  last,  by 
articles  of  a  treaty  between  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres,  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent republic. 

This  country  is  little  known  to  fctfeigners.  The  coast  presents  the  aspect 
of  a  low  flat  pUin,  without  wood  of  any  kind,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  quite  level  in  appearance  with  the  water,  except  in  the  single  instance 
of  the  highland  of  Monte  Video.  Inland,  however,  and  particularly  in  the 
north,  the  country  is  intersected  by  hill-ranges,  altern^ing  with  vallies 
traversed  by  considerable  affluents  of  the  Uruguay.  In  this  territory,  the 
humidity  of  the  soil,  which  is  washed  by  numerous  rivers,  is  corrected  by 
the  pampero,  a  remarkably  dry  wind.  The  climate  of  Uruguay  is  proverbially 
healthy,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  thinness  of  the  population  must  arise  from 
the  mode  of  life  followed  by  the  settlers,  or  from  political  causes,  and  not  from 
any  deficient  fertility  of  the  soil  or  other  natural  or  necessary  cause. 
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Uruguay  is  divided  into  nine  departmenls,  and  possesses  three  principal 
towns,  Montevideo,  La  Colonia  and  Maldonado;  fifteen  small  towns  and 
eigitt  hamlets,  without  including  estancias  or  farms,  and  ranchos  or  cottages. 
The  population  is  variously  estimated  at  from  120,000  to  200,000. 

Agi'iculture  has  been  much  interrupted  of  late  years  by  political  causes  i 
the  crops  are  chiefly  of  cereal  grains  and  the  other  staples  peculiar  to  the 
La  Plata  country.  Grazing  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  farmer.  In 
manufactuf  es,  no  progress  has  been  made  i  not  even  a  tolerable  carpenter  is 
to  be  found  in  the  territory. 

Tiie  Port  of  Montevideo,  on  account  of  its  contiguity  to  the  ocean  and 
its  own  conformation,  is  tbe  best  on  either  side  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  has 
greatly  the  advantage  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Its 
form  is  that  of  a  large  circular  basin,  exposed  only  on  the  south-west;  its 
average  depth  is  about  16  feet,  except  after  a  long  continuance  of  the  pam- 
peros or  south-west  winds,  which  sometimes  cause  the  waters  to  rise  from 
four  to  six  feet  above  the  ordinary  level.  ThecityofMontevideois  the  capital 
of  the  state,  and  is  well  fortified  by  a  citadel.  It  contains  10,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  houses  are  built  of  stone  or  brick,  but  are  seldom  more  than 
one  story  high  and  flat-roofed,  and  the  streets  are  unpaved,  so  that  they  are 
either  clouded  with  dust  or  loaded  with  mud,  as  the  weather  happens  to  be 
wet  or  dry.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water,  and  contains  no  public  build- 
ings of  any  importance :  the  cathedral,  however,  is  said  to  he  handsome.  On 
the  top  of  the  hill,  from  which  the  city  derives  its  name,  is  a  light-house,  475 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  commerce  of  this  city,  which  includes 
that  of  the  whole  republic,  is  very  considerable.  Its  exports  consist  of  the 
animal  products  natural  to  the  country,  as  hides,  tallow,  horns,  hair,  &c., 
and  its  imports  are  mostly  dry-goods  and  hardware ;  flour,  sugar,  wines,  to- 
bacco, boots,  shoes,  salt,  vfcc.  The  trade  is  principally  with  Brazil,  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  France,  Sardinia,  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  other  ports  are  Maldonado  and  Coionia  del  Sacramento,  but  are  too 
insignificant  to  require  further  notice :  the  principal  commercial  transactions 
are  done  in  Montevideo. 

The  country,  though  comparatively  small  in  limit,  has,  from  time  to  time, 
and  does,  at  the  present  period,  occupy  much  of  the  attention  of  the  world.  It 
was  originally  a  part  of  iBuenos  Ayres,  but  when  the  latter  country  threw  off 
the  Spanish  yoke,  Uruguay,  by  the  influence  of  Artigas,  was  not  included  in 
the  confederation.  Subsequently,  andafter  the  defeat  of  Artigas,  who  had  fled 
into  Paraguay,  and  was  there  imprisoned  by  Dr.  Francia,  in  a  convent,  from 
which  he  never  escaped,  it  was  seized  upon  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and 
by  him  held  as  a  province  of  the  empire,  under  the  name  of  Cisplatina.  This 
connection,  however,  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  country.  In 
1825,  they  declared  their  independence,  and  1828,  by  the  aid  of  the  armies 
of  the  Argentine  JEtepiiblic,  under  General  Albia,  the  Brazilians  were  driven 
out  and  the  independence  of  the  country  secured  under  treaty  between  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil.  This  independence  was  acknowledged  and 
guaranteed  by  France  and  Great  Britain.  A  constitution  was  then  formed, 
similar  to  that  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  that  this  was  an  in- 
tegral instead  of  a  federal  republic.  This  constitution  provided  for  a  Pre- 
sident, whose  term  of  service  should  be  four  years,  and  a  Senate  and  Legis- 
lature, the  former  for  six  and  the  iatter  for  three  years.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment, the  country  at  once  entered  upon  the  enjoyment  of  a  progresMve  pros- 
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perity.  The  first  President  was  Fructuoso  Rivera,  who  was  elected  in  No- 
vember, 1S3I).  Under  his  administration,  all  the  resources  of  the  country 
were  developed  and  its  commerce  prospered.  Rivera's  term  ended  on  the 
24th  October,  1834,  and  as  specified  by  the  constitution  the  President  of 
the  Senate  assumed  the  Presidency  ad  interim,  till  the  nest  March  election, 
when  Manuel  Oribe  was  chosen  to  the  chief  magistracy.  The  policy  par- 
sued  by  Oribe,  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  people,  and  in  1830,  a  revolt 
broke  out  against  him,  headed  by  the  Es-Preaident.  The  interrention  of 
the  French  was  sought  by  the  Riverisfas,  and  etentuaily  Oribe  was  obliged 
to  resign.  This  occurred  23d  October,  1838,  leaving  about  one  year  and  a 
half  of  his  term  unexpired.  Rivera  re-assumed  power,  and  on  the  1 1  th  No- 
vember dissolved  the  constitutional  Congress,  and  proclaimed  himself  dicta- 
tor. His  first  step  was  to  call  together  a  "  Council  of  Notables,"  and  by  this 
power,  created  by  himself,  he  was  elected  President  de  facto.  The  Argen- 
tines, jealous  of  (he  new  republic,  and  viewing  it  as  a  serious  competitor  in 
commerce,  rendered  his  administration  extremely  irksome,  and  in  1840, 
openly  commenced  hostilities  by  aiding  and  encouraging  the  former  presi- 
dent to  regain  the  supreme  government.  Oribe,  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able force,  entered  Uruguay,  and  proclaimed  himself  president.  His  advance 
was  met  by  Rivera  with  a  small  army,  and  the  iatter  was  beaten  and  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  the  capita!,  Montevideo,  which  is  a  well  fortified  and 
walled  city.  From  that  place,  Rivera  called  upon  England  and  France  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  guarantee,  and  aid  him  in  sustaining  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country.  The  object  of  Rosas,  Governor  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
seemed  evidently  to  gain  possession  of  the  Uruguay,  and  attach  it  as  a 
province  to  his  own  confederacy,  and  after  considerable  delay,  the  attention 
of  England  and  France  was  given  to  the  subject,  A  small  combined  fleet 
was  sent  to  those  powers,  with  a  demand  upon  Oribe  to  evacuate  the  country  : 
the  demand  was  not  complied  with,  and  as  Governor  Rosas  openly  favored 
the  invaders,  supplying  them  with  men,  arms  and  munitions,  the  port  of 
Buenos  Ayres  was  placed  under  blockade,  and  early  in  1846,  a  fleet  of  sail 
and  steam  vessels  was  sent  up  the  Parana,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  horses 
from  Paraguay  and  the  province  of  Corrientes,  the  lirst  of  which  about 
the  same  time  declared  war  against  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  latter  was  in  a 
state  of  revolution.  At  Vuelta  de  I'Obligado,  a  severe  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  combined  fleets  and  the  forces  of  Rosas,  which  resulted  in  the 
dispersion  of  the  Argentines  and  the  opening  of  the  river  to  commerce  for 
the  time,  but  the  allies  eventually  relinquished  the  undertaking,  and  returned 
to  Montevideo,  without  effecting  the  design  they  had  in  view  when  they  set 
out  on  the  expedition.  This  war  is  still  pending,  but  England  has  withdrawn 
from  the  contest. 

The  constitutional  term  for  which  Rivera  was  elected,  terminated  on  the 
1st  March,  1843,  and  the  legislature  resolved  not  to  elect  another  President, 
bat  appointed  Don  Joaquin  Suarez,  President,  ad  interim.  This  man  is 
but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Rivera,  and  a  fence  to  cover  his  constitutional  dis- 
ability to  serve  another  term.  It  is  now  the  desire  of  the  right  thinking 
of  ali  p.irties  that  both  Rivera  and  Oribe  shall  withdraw  from  the  presidential 
contest,  and  leave  the  people  to  choose  for  themselves  a  chief  to  rule  over 
their  destinies  :  such  a  course  would  be  likely  to  bring  about  the  settlement 
of  all  disputes  and  secure  the  independence  of  the  country.  This,  however, 
can  never  fake  place  until  all  foreign  intervention  ceases. 
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THE   EMPIRE   OF  BRAZIL. 

The  vast  territories  of  Bra7.il,  in  extent  and  importance,  are  second  only 
to  the  giant  empires  of  Russia  and  China,  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and 
the  extended  Jimits  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  western  world. 
Brazil  stretches  along  about  two-thirds  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America, 
while  its  superficial  area  occupies  nearly  half  its  whole  extent.  It  lies  be- 
tween 4^^  17'  north,  and  33^  south  latitude;  its  moat  easterly  point  is  Cape 
San  Augastin,  in  84°  58'  west  longitude;  its  western  limit  is  uncer- 
tain— it  probably  reaches  the  75th  meridian.  The  length,  from  north  to 
south,  is  2,500  to  2,600  miles,  and  its  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  between 
2,000  and  2,300  miles.  The  coast  on  the  Atlantic  is  more  than  4,000  raUes 
long,  and  its  area  has  been  estimated  at  from  2,300,000  to  2,700,000  square 
miles.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  forms  its  eastern  and  southern  boundary ; 
Guayana  and  Venezuela,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, under  the  various  names  of  Sierra  Tuhuny,  Sierra  Pecaraima,  &c., 
and  the  Rio  Oyapoco,  lie  on  the  north,  and  its  western  boundary  is  formed 
by  the  republics  of  La  Plata,  Peru,  Bolivia  aad  Eqaador.  The  country 
which  was  originally  included  under  the  name  of  Brazil,  is  proved,  by  an- 
cient maps,  to  have  extended  only  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  Rio  San  Pedro; 
the  Portuguese,  however,  have  never  ceased  adding  accessions  to  the  coun- 
try, and  dieir  possession  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  acknowledged  by 
Spain. 

The  form  of  Brazil  may  be  said  to  resemble  almost  that  of  a  heart,  of 
which  the  greatest  diameter,  from  east  to  west,  in  a  straight  line  from  Cape 
San  Roque  to  Peru,  approaches  an  extent  of  33  degrees.  The  east  side  of 
Brazil  is  traversed,  from  north  to  south,  by  a  range  of  mountains,  of  which 
the  average  height  is  about  3,000  feet ;  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Sierra 
doHars,  and  its  greatest  height  is  4,100  feet.  This  range  divides  the 
coast  land  from  the  campos,  or  unwooded  country,  the  average  elevation  of 
which  13  about  2,000  feet.  It  gradually  becomes  lower  on  approaching 
Paraguay,  until  it  is  lost  on  the  low  and  swampy  plains  inhabited  by  the 
Guaycurua  Indians.  The  highest  range  of  the  Brazilian  mountains  is  that 
which  traverses  the  centre  of  the  country,  the  greatest  altitude  of  which  is 
6,000  feet.  The  Brazilian  Systfm  may  be  divided  into  three  different 
ranges ; 

(I.)  The  Ctrrn  do  Mars  or  coa  t  ra  ge  s  bv  far  the  lost  p  ctu  esque 
of  the  Brazilian  chains,  ai  d  i  so  e  parts  aj  proaohea  th  a  fe  v  n  les  oi 
the  sea,  while  in  others  it  sweeps  inland  tor  12(1  to  140  m  les  The  «oil 
near  the  coast  is  rich  in  tl  e  extreme  and  1  teraliy  teems  with  exuberant 
vegetation.  At  a  distance  and  i  ear  the  mo  itams  a  e  tl  e  ane  ent  forests 
whose  gigantic  trees  and  cou  tiess  hruba  atteot  the  excellency  of  the  soil 
on  which  they  grow.  On  cross  ng  the  Cerrs  do  Mar  the  hnrei  table 
land,  {the  Campos  Oeraes,)  s  exhib  ted  i  all  ts  nat  ve  nakedness  G  Id 
and  diamonds  are  frequently  found  n  the  vali  es  The  Cerro  do  Mirs 
commences  in  the  Campos  do  Vacaria  s  nka  abruptly  n  the  d  ect  on  t 
the  Rio  Doce,  and  loses  itself  completely  at  Bah  a  The  celebrated  Monte 
Pascoal,  seen  by  the  early  navigators  f  rms  a  part  of  th  s  ci  ai  i  It  s 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  plaits  growing  on  the  Ca  pos  are  altoifether 
distinct  from  those  growing  o  I  e  \tlaiit  c  a  de  of  the  unta  is  and 
quite  a  different  race  of  ai  i  lal    i  I  ab  t  1     e  vaa  ei       el  de  erls 
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(2.)  The  Cerro  do  Mantequeira,  or  Espinaeho,  the  central  chain,  is  more 
entensive  than  the  former,  and  comprises  the  highest  points  in  Brazil,  viz. : 
the  Itacolami,  the  Cervo  do  Carassa,  and  the  Itamfae.  Thia  range  traverses 
the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  running,  in  its  northerly  course,  through 
Bahia  and  Pefiiainbuco,  and  in  its  southerly  course,  through  San  Paulo  and 
Rio  Grande, 

(3.)  The  Cerro  dos  Vertentes,  or  Water-separating  Mountain,  so  called 
because  it  divides  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  rivers  Amazon  and  La 
Plata  from  the  River  San  Francisco.  This  chain  is  sometimes  called  the 
Brazilian  Pyrenees.  Its  loftiest  summits  are  those  Cerro  do  Canastra  and 
Marcella,  where,  on  one  side,  the  Hio  San  Francisco,  and  on  the  other,  the 
most  important  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Grande  take  their  rise ;  and  the 
Pyreneos,  in  the  Province  of  Goyaz,  where  the  tributaries  of  the  Parana 
are  found. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  Brazil  consist  of  high  land  and  mountains.  Esti- 
mates have  been  given  of  the  comparative  quality  of  the  country  under  til- 
lage, and  that  still  in  a  wild  state,  or  occupied  by  rivers,  lakes,  swamps, 
&.C. ;  but,  from  the  limited  knowledge  possessed  of  this  empire,  even  by 
the  Brazilians  themselves,  such  estimates  must  be  entirely  futile.  It  is, 
however,  abundantly  certain  that  the  extent  of  cultivated  land  hears  but  a 
very  small  proportion  indeed  to  that  of  the  whole  country — perhaps,  not 
more  than  two  or  three  per  centum. 

Brazil,  above  all  other  countries,  has  been  favored  by  nature  with  all  the 
advantages  and  requisitions  for  carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce ;  its 
principal  cities  are  on  the  coasts ;  its  harbors  are  the  finest  in  the  world, 
and  its  large  rivers,  most  of  which  are  navigable  to  a  great  distance  inland, 
are  connected  therewith  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  the  transit  of  inland 
products,  and  ensure  their  ultimate  shipment  to  foreign  countries.  The 
principal  rivers  are  : 

1.  The  Amazon,  that  mighty  stream  which  almost  divides  the  continent, 
and  which  is  generally  considered  the  longest  river  in  the  world.  It  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  modern  Maraiion  (Tungaragua)  with  the 
Ucayale,  or  ancient  MaraBon  ;  it  enters  Brazil  at  San  Francisco  de  Taba- 
tinja,  and  flows  from  west  to  east  along  the  immense  northern  province  of 
Para,  discharging  itself  into  the  Atlantic  in  about  the  meridian  of  50° 
west  longitude.  Its  principal  tributaries  are — the  Madeira,  which  takes 
its  rise  in  the  Bolivian  province  of  Potosi,  and  flows  a  distance  of  700 
leagues;  the  Xingu,  in  the  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  itself  possessing 
many  smaller  confluents ;  the  Rio  Negro,  the  recipient  of  more  than  40 
tributaries,  which  rises  in  New-Grenada,  and  loses  itself  in  the  north  of 
Brazil,  after  a  course  of  700  leagues;  the  Tapajoz,  which  rises  in  the 
Matto  Grosso ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  are  upwards  of  sixty  others,  of 
less  importance  and  magnitude,  which  give  bulk  to  the  vast;  volume  of 
water  that  constitutes  the  Amazon. 

2'.  The  Rio  Pardo,  which  traverses  a  portion  of  the  province  of  San 
Paulo,  rises  in  the  district  of  San  Joao  del  Rey,  and  empties  itself  into  the 
Parana. 

3,  The  Rio  Doee,  traversing  the  province  of  Espiritu  Santo,  and  serving 
as  a  sort  of  means  of  uniting  the  interior  of  Minas  Geraes  with  the  coast 

4.  The  Pitra,  or  Tocantins,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Araguay  and 
Tocantins,  properly  so-called ;  the  former  is  the  principal  branch ;  it  tra- 
verses the  provinces  of  Goyaz  and  Para,  and  empties  itself  into  tlie  Atlan- 
tic.    At  the  mouth  of  the  Para,  the  phenomenon  of  the  bore,  to  which  the 
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lodians  have  given  the  name  of  j)  k 

manner.     Three  days  previous  to 

highest,  an  immense  wave,  upwa  d 

rushes  from  shore  to  shore  with  and  m 

mediately  by  a  second  and  thir  m     b  h      T 

instead  of  occupying  six  hours  to  fl  g 

minutes.    The  roaring  of  the  p  d  d  d    aji 

of  two  leagues. 

5.  The  Rio  Scot  FVancisco,  o  B 
rises  in  the  vicinity  of  Parana,  in                              AG 
only  river  of  importance  betwee     B                  P  ts 
interrupted  by  tlie  cascade  of  Paoio  Aftonso. 

6.  The  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  in  the  province  of  San  Pedro. 

7.  The  Parana,  which  separates  Brazil  from  Paraguay  and  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  and  forms  also  the  boundary  line  between  the  provinces  of 
San  Paulo,  Matto-Grosso  and  Goyaz ;  its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Rio  Par- 
do,  the  Itaby  and  the  Aguapehy. 

la  addition  to  the  above,  may  be  mentioned  the  Pariiabyba,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Maranhao;  the  Oyapoko,  dividing  French  Guayana  from  Brazil ; 
the  Paraguacu,  emptying  itself  into  the  bay  of  Bahia  de  Todos  Santos ; 
the  Rio  Itapecuri,  in  the  province  of  Maranham ;  the  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte ;  the  Jiquihona,  so  celebrated  for  its  diamonds ;  the  Jaquaribe,  &.c., 

Many  of  the  rivers  of  Brazil,  especially  the  Amazon,  like  the  Nile,  over- 
flow their  banks,  and  subject  the  country  to  extensive  inundations,  attended 
with  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  health.  The  navigation  of  many  is  in- 
terrupted at  a  distance  from  the  coast  by  dangerous  falls  and  rapids,  and 
the  months  of  many  of  the  smaller  rivers  are  subject  to  winds  and  currents, 
which  render  them  extremely  unsafe  to  the  navigator. 

The  lakes  of  Brazil  are  of  little  account ;  they  are  few  in  number,  and 
small  in  extent.  The  principal  are  the  Los  Patos  and  Mirim,  the  former 
of  which  is  merely  a  widening  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  San  Pedro.  There 
are  also  those  of  Juperanam,  Jiguiba,  Manguaba,  Parapetinga,  Jaguarassu, 

The  soil,  in  a  country  so  extensive  as  Brazil,  must,  of  necessity,  be  very 
various  in  character  and  composition.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Rio  Janeiro 
it  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  of  plains,  which  bear  every  indication  of 
former  inundations  ;  those  which,  during  the  high  tides,  are  covered  by  the 
sea,  have  degenerated  into  swamps,  upon  which  we  find  the  Rhizophora  of 
Linnaus  ;  those  that  lie  higher  consist  of  quicksands,  and  seem  almost  in- 
capable of  cultivation.  The  marshy  plains,  at  a  distance  from  the  sea, 
might,  perhaps,  by  dint  of  draining,  be  made  available  for  the  purposes  of 
growing  rice  and  the  sugar-cane.  The  soil  upon  the  heights,  which  sur- 
round these  plains,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  coarse  quartz  sand; 
it  retains  but  little  moisture,  and  in  times  of  drought  becomes  extremely 
hard.  A  few  miles  from  the  town,  traces  of  considerable  improvement  are 
observed.  A  pretty  deep  layer  of  rich  quartz  sand  rests  upon  a  bottom  of 
granite  or  decayed  feldspar ;  the  soil  is  much  injured,  however,  by  the  uni- 
versal growth  of  the  mandiooa.  The  soil  of  Brazil  is  generally  well- 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  this  plant ;  its  tendency  is,  nevertheless,  to 
exhaust  it  completely  in  the  course  of  a  few  years ;  a  plantation  never 
yields  more  than  three  crops,  after  which  it  is  abandoned.     In  the  moun- 
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tainous  districts  in  the  interior,  which  ate  still  covered  by  their  native 
woods,  the  excellence  of  the  soil  is  amply  proved  by  the  size  and  abun- 
dance of  the  trees.  Neglected  for  centuries,  a  layer  of  the  richest  mould 
has  been  formed  of  their  fallen  leaves  and  decayed  trunks,  which,  resting 
again  upon  a  rich  and  deep  bed  of  clay,  is  of  a  red  or  yellow  color,  as  it 
contains  more  ot  leas  of  the  oxides  of  iron.  Between  Rio  Janeiro  and 
Villa  Rica,  the  soil  is  everywhere  of  hard  and  excellent  white  clay ;  the 
mountains  ace  of  granite,  in  which  the  amphibole  predominates. 

The  mineral  products  of  Brazil  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  more  rare  and 
valuable  descriptions ;  the  most  celebrated,  though  not  the  most  important, 
ate  diamonds.  These  are  principally  found  in  the  Provinces  of  Minas 
Geraes,  Minas  Novas,  Goyaz  and  MattoGrosso;  but  it  is  supposed  that 
they  exist  in  several  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  diamonds 
found  in  Minas  Geraes  are  generally  the  largest,  but  they  are  not  of  the 
purest  water.  The  most  celebrated  diamond  mines  in  Brazil  are  those  of 
Serrado  Frio,  which  are  also  known  by  the  name  of  Arrayal  Diamantino,  or 
Diamond  District.  These  mines  were  not  actually  discovered  until  the  go- 
Ternment  of  Dom.  Lorenco  d'Almeida,  although  the  diamonds  were  known 
to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Negroes,  who  met  with  them  acciden- 
tally while  employed  in  gold  washing,  and  other  persons,  ignorant  of  their 
value,  long  before  that  period.  They  were  first  exported  from  Brazil  to 
Lisbon,  in  1726,  by  Bernardo  da  Silva  Lobo.  This  district  is  surrounded 
by  almost  inaccessible  rocks,  and  was  formerly  guarded  by  so  much  vigi- 
lance, that  not  even  the  governor  of  the  province  had  the  liberty  of  entering 
it  without  the  special  permission  of  the  director  of  the  mines. 

The  mines  are  wrought  by  accumulating  the  cascalliao,  a  kind  of  ferru- 
genous  earth,  (in  which  the  diamonds  are  found  mixed  with  flints,)  and 
washing  it.  The  former  operation  is  generally  performed  during  the  hot 
season,  at  a  time  when  the  beds  of  the  rivers  and  torrents  are  dry,  and  the 
diamond  sand  can  be  easily  extracted.  When  the  wet  season  arrives,  the 
washing  commences  :  it  is  performed  in  the  open  air  and  frequently  under 
sheds.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bed  glides  a  small  stream,  which  occupies  one 
of  its  sides.  Seats  raised,  and  without  backs,  are  arranged  along  the  shed, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  subaltern  officers  (feitores,)  are  enabled  to  watch 
the  negroes  at  work.  One  feitor  superintends  eight  negroes.  Each  ne^o 
works  in  a  compartment  of  the  shed,  separated  or  walled  off,  as  it  were,  from 
the  others.  The  cascalhao  to  be  examined,  is  placed  in  troughs  close  to  the 
stream,  and  the  negroes  are  introduced  entirely  naked,  excepting  in  time  of 
extreme  cold,  when  they  are  allowed  a  kind  of  waistcoat,  but  without  either 
pockets  or  lining.  They  are  furnished  with  an  alavanca,  a  kind  of  hand- 
spike, by  means  of  which  they  separate  the  earth  from  the  flint,  and  then 
taking  the  largest  stones  in  their  hands,  they  proceed  to  search  for  the 
diamonds.  When  a  negro  discovers  a  diamond,  he  shows  it  to  the  feitor, 
■  and  then  deposits  it  in  a  large  wooden  vessel  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the 
shed.  If  any  negro  is  fortunate  enough  to  discover  one,  weighing  seven 
carats,  he  is  purchased  by  government,  and  obtains  his  liberty :  the  disco- 
very of  a  stone  of  less  weight,  also  confers  liberty  on  the  finder,  but  with 
some  restrictions.  '  Various  premiums  are  distributed  according  to  the  value 
of  the  stone,  even  to  a  ijuid  of  toliacoo.  Formerly  there  were  as  many  as 
30,OUO  negroes  employed  in  the  mines,  but  according  to  Freiyreiss,  the 
number  employed  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Brazil,  (1823,)  did  not  exceed 
30,000. 
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There  is  great  difference  in  the  size  of  the  diamonds  found  :  some  are  so 
small,  that  16  or  20  would  not  weigh  a  carat.  It  is  rarely  that  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  more  than  two  or  three  were  found  weighing  from  17  to  20  carats, 
and  two  yeara  may  pass  without  discovering  one  of  the  weight  of  30  carats. 
The  mines  are  nnder  the  direction  of  an  imperial  board,  and  the  government 
j'eceives  one-fifth  of  all  the  products.  The  value  of  these  mines  has  been 
over-estimated ;  it  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  less  than  3,500,000  carats 
have  been  found  since  the  opening  of  the  mines  in  J728,  to  the  present  time. 
The  actual  value  of  this  amount  does  not  reach  $30,000,000,  a  sum  about 
equal  to  one  year's  exports  of  all  other  productions  of  Brazil.  Figures  put 
visions  to  flight,  and  the  much  talked  of  riches  of  Brazil  from  her  diamond 
mines,  become  but  a  small,  very  small  item  of  the  national  wealth.  The 
whole  value  of  the  amount  of  diamonds,  indeed,  seema  inadequate  to  pay, 
even  the  bare  expenses,  of  employing  20,000  or  30,000  negroes  for  a  space 
of  120  years,  without  calculating  on  any  profits  to  be  derived  by  the  miner, 
who  is  mulcted  heavily  by  the  government,  and  has  to  supply  a  heavy  capital 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  searches.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  an  expose 
of  the  credit  and  debit  side  of  this  question. 

In  America,  after  Mexico  and  Peru,  Brazil  has  furnished  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  the  precious  metals.  Gold  ia  supposed  to  exist  in  great  abundance 
in  San  Paulo  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  river  Yt^nes.  The  most  celebrated 
mines  are  those  of  Congo  Soco,  about  40  leagues  from  Villa  Rica :  they  now 
belong  to  the  "  Anglo-Brazilian  Mining  Company,"  which  purchased  them 
in  1825,  for  ^70,000  sterling.  The  gold  about  Villa  Rica  is  found  in  the 
form  of  powder  or  fine  dust,  in  crystals,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  in 
whole  lumps.  A  mass,  weighing  16  pounds,  was  once  found.  The  gold 
formations  differ  much  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  produce  of  the 
mines  was  most  considerable  the  first  half  of  the  century  in  which  they  were 
discovered.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  70  or  80  arrobas  were 
annually  smelted  at  Villa  Rica ;  while  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  English 
company,  it  had  dwindled  down  to  forty.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
1829,  the  Anglo-Brazilian  Company,  from  their  mines  at  Congo  Soco  alone, 
gathered  2,037  lb.  14  oz,  15  grs. ;  and  according  to  Make  Brun,  in  the 
same  year,  exported  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  England,  gold,  in  ingots,  to  the  value 
of  4,166,000  francs.  This  fact  plainly  shows,  that  the  graduaJ  falling  off  in 
the  quantities  yielded,  was  not  on  account 'of  any  growing  scarcity,  but  from 
a  want  of  care  and  activity  on  the  part  of  the  miners.  The  government  has 
one-fifth  of  all  the  produce. 

Iron  abounds  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  Province  of  Minas  Geraes  ;  near 
the  village  of  Ypanema,  in  the  mountain  of  Araasojava,  is  a  mine  of  mag- 
netic iron-stone,  known  to  contain  from  80  to  91)  per  cent,  of  pare  iron.  San 
Paula  has  many  rich  and  extensive  mines,  which  have  been  worked  by  a 
number  of  Swedes,  who  were  brought  over  in  1810,  by  the  Conde  de 
Linhares.  In  the  smelting  and  other  operations,  the  Swedish  method  is 
practised. 

Among  the  other  mineral  productions  of  Brazil,  platina,  found  in  the 
Province  of  Minas  Geraes,  is  the  most  valuable.  Copper  is  also  found  in 
the  same  province.  Precious  atones  abound  in  Brazil,  especially  topazes, 
of  which  there  are  a  great  many  varieties,  found  principally  in  the  district 
of  Capa6.  In  some  parts  of  Minas  Novas,  white  and  blue  topazes  are 
found,  though  the  usual  color  is  yeilow.  The  fifth  of  all  these  precious  mi- 
nerals and  stones  goes  to  the  imperial  treasury,  and  it  is  from  this  source 
alone  that  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Brazilian  mines  can  be  made  up. 
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But  even  if  facts  were  furnished  from  this  source,  they  would  be  insufBcient 
from  which  to  form  an  accurate  estimate,  as  it  is  well  known  that  large 
and  unknown  quantities  of  things  of  this  kind  are  smuggled  from  the 
country  unaccounted  for.  Perhaps  one-third  of  the  whole  undergoes  this 
process. 

For  a  long  period  the  mining  pursuits  formed  tiie  sole  objects  of  all  classes, 
to  the  neglect  of  more  worthy  and  needful  sources  of  industry  and  support, 
and  threw  a  most  powerful  obstacle  in  the  way  of  improvement  in  the 
country  ;  but  more  latterly  the  energies  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  turned 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  is  so  rich  and  productive  as  to  render  the 
mining  operations,  even  at  this  period,  of  very  inferior  importance;  and  the 
traffic  in  gold  and  diamonds  is  now  comparatively  inconsiderable. 

The  climate  of  Brazil  is  as  various  as  the  positions  of  the  several  portions 
of  the  country,  and  presents  aJl  the  transitions  of  the  torrid  and  temperate 
zones.  Along  the  coast,  the.  ordinary  temperature  is  from  19°  to  20'-', 
(Rettumer,)  with  some  modifications,  according  to  localities :  thus,  while 
the  thermometer  seldom  rises  above  21J'-'  at  Bahia,  it  sometimes  stands  as 
high  as  250  and  26°  at  Eio  Janeiro.  Winter  is  severe  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, and  it  even  freezes  at  Rio  Grande  de  San  Pedro  and  San  Catarina. 
The  climate,  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Paulo,  is  usually  accounted  the  most 
agreeable,  and  the  temperature  permits  the  growth  of  European  fruits.  The 
west  wind,  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  is  unwholesome,  as  it  passes  over  vast 
marshy  forests.  The  sea-coast  from  Para  to  Olinda,  appears  to  possess  a 
similar  climate  to  Guayana,  and  notwithstanding  the  astronomical  position 
of  Brazil,  between  the  equator  and  the  tropics,  the  atmosphere,  owing  to  the 
height  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  country,  is,  in  general,  temperate,  rather 
than  hot.  Pernambuco  and  a  few  of  the  other  provinces  suffer  occasionally 
from  drought,  to  which,  however,  the  coast  lands  are  seldom  subject. 

The  following  remarks,  by  Mr.  Von  Langsdorff,  formerly  Russian  consul 
at  Rio,  upon  the  seasons  of  Brazil,  are  in  the  main  true  :  he  says,  "  Winter, 
in  this  country,  resembles  summer  in  the  north  of  Europe;  while  spring  and 
autumn  are  unconsciously  lost  in  winter  and  summer."  Of  Brazil,  then,  it 
may  be  more  truly  said  than  of  any  other  country. 

"  Stem  -wmtsr  smiles  on  thh  auspioioua  clime ; 
The  fields  aia  Sorid  in  eternal  ^rime  ; 
Fi-om  the  bleak  pole  no  wiiida  mcleraent  blow, 
Mould  the  round  hail,  or  flake  the  fleecy  enow ; 
But  from  the  breezy  de™  the  groves  inhalo 
The  fragrant  munnurs  of^lliH  eaatera  galo !" 

The  seasons  may  be  properly  reduced  to  two—tiie  rainy  and  the  dry 
season,  although  some  divide  them  into  four,  namely;  the  spring,  com- 
mencing in  September;  the  summer  in  December;  the  autumn  in  March; 
and  the  winter  in  June.  The  season  of  rains  usually  sets  in  about  October 
or  November,  and  is  preceded  in  some  parts  by  fogs,  thick  groups  of  clouds 
and  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  as  well  as  by  occasional  showers,  and  the  tempe- 
rature is  also  extremely  variable.  This  season  generally  lasts  till  March. 
The  period  of  its  commencement,  however,  varies  according  to  the  latitude, 
natural  position  and  other  climatic  influences  of  localities. 

As  the  northern  parts  of  Brazil  are  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  torrid 
zone,  the  heat  in  the  lower  regions  is  often  sultry  and  oppressive,  but  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere  keeps  vegetation  in  perpetual  vigor.  Here  there 
IS  little  difference  in  the  seasons :  the  days  and  nights  scarcely  vary  in 
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length ;  the  sun  declines  only  a  few  degrees  from  his  vertical  position  ;  tiie 
trees  never  lose  their  foliage,  nor  is  the  ground  ever  destitute  of  flowera. 
Many  of  the  trees  and  plants  are  adorned  with  blossoms  of  the  most  beautiful 
kinds,  which  being  intermixed  with  leaves  of  the  brightest  green,  impart  to  the 
forests  of  these  regions  a  splendor  unparalleled  in  the  temperate  zones. 
Near  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  where  the  trade  wind  constantly  blows,  its 
refreshing  influence  is  daily  felt.  In  the  more  elevated  parts,  and  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  equator,  the  climate  is  proportionally  mild.  In  reference 
to  this  part  of  the  New  World,  it  has  been  emphatically  observed, — "  A  finer 
country  than  Brazil — one  blessed  with  a  more  genial  climate,  or  possessing 
a  more  fruitful  soil ;  one  more  happily  diversified  with  wood  and  water  ;  in- 
tersected with  navigable  rivers;  or  richer  in  mineral  treasures,  is  scarcely 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  globe." 

The  vegetable  products  of  Brazil  are  unrivalled  in  regard  to  variety  and 
luxuriance  by  those  of  any  other  nation  of  the  world.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant, are  those  of  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  gum-e!astic,  rice,  tobacco,  maize, 
wheat,  mandioc,  beans,  cassava-root,  bananas,  ipecacuanha,  ginger,  yams, 
oranges,  figs,  &c.,  &c.  But  first  of  all  rank  sugar,  coffee,  the  gum  elastic 
and  cotton,  which  form  the  staple  articles  of  the  country,  and  the  culture  of 
wbichhas,  of  late  years,  increased  with  almost  unexampled  rapidity.  Sugar 
is  principally  raised  in  the  Province  of  Bahia  and  other  provinces  on  the 
coast,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  of  this  article  alone  are  estimated  at  from 
10  to  15  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

Coffee  is  even  more  extensively  cultivated  than  sugar  It  is  principally 
p    d       d       R  d     J  y    eel  b     y       all  p  f   h  !d      Its  flavor 

hb  ymhmpdflby         fll  d    kill  in  the 

m  m  fhpl  dllf  hb  mples  of 

M     h 

I  q  fig  ^  ly  g  d  d  for  gum 

1  A  (  p  f   1  g  bj    he  abori- 

gm  J  f  Brazil,  cahuchu,  }  m  England  and  the  United  btntLs  of  Ame- 
rica, from  the  almost  daily  new  uses  to  which  it  is  found  applicable,  the  at- 
tenlion  of  the  Brazilian  government  and  legislature  has  been  called  to  the 
expediency,  and  even  necessitv,  of  promoting  the  propagation  of  the  trees 
from  which  it  is  extracted,  (seringa  elaslica.)  In  the  year  182S,  the  quan- 
tity exported  did  not  exceed  4,000  milreis  in  value,  and  20,tlOO  lbs.  in 
weight ;  whereas,  in  the  financial  years  1845-46,  it  amounted  to  upwards 
of  8,000,000  lbs.,  besides  415,953  pairs  of  shoes,  the  whole  valued  at 
600,000  milreis  t  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  importance  for 
Brazil,  not  only  to  preserve  this  branch  of  her  trade  in  its  present  flourish- 
ing state,  but  likewise  to  be  able  to  augment  its  production  in  proportion 
to  its  increased  consumption  No  other  branch  of  its  export  trade  is  so 
profitabl  n  n  h  g  b  m  n  I  1  bor  is  required ;  and  one  man  em- 
ployed n  II  n  b  t  sufficient  in  one  day  to  make  ten 
pairs  f  1  1  n  p  f  wl  ch,  being  300  reis,  give  three  mil- 
reis p  dm  qal  $  5  dy  hch,  in  this  cheap  country,  may  be 
consid  d  I  |3  h  U  d  States.  Unless  some  means  ai'e 
speed  y  d  p  d  f  pi  nd  u  ating  the  "  seringa  elastica,"  so  as 
to  en  n  d  q  d  st  ipply  of  "  caoutchouc"  of  the  6rst 
ijudity  u  bid  1  r  trees  which  produce  an  inferior 
article 

Cot    n    pp  b     h    n       p        pi  product  of  the  fertile  soil  of  Bra- 
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zii ;  and  is  mostly  of  very  superior  quality — scarcely  inferior  to  Sea-Island. 
It  is  grown  in  the  provinces  of  Pernambuco,  Maranham,  and  some  others, 
in  the  north ;  but  its  cultivation  does  not,  from  some  reason,  experience 
the  same  rapidity  of  increased  amount,  as  is  found  to  exist  in  sugar  and 
coffee.     The  exports  of  this  article  are  chiefly  made  to  Great  Britain. 

Tobacco,  of  an  inferior  quality,  is  grown  on  the  islands  of  the  Bay  ot 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  some  few  other  places  ;  it  is,  however,  quite  an  unimpor- 
tant article,  and  by  no  means  can  be  considered  as  a  Brazilian  staple. 
Rice  is  largely  cultivated ;  Mandioca,  however,  is  the  main  dependence 
of  the  people. 

The  tea  plant  can  be  cultivated  with  success,  as  the  soil  and  climate  has 
been  found  favorable  to  its  production.  But  still  little  attention  is  paid  to 
its  culture  or  increase,  as  labor  here  is  neither  as  abundant  or  cheap,  as  in 
China,  which  renders  all  attempts  at  competition  unsuccessful. 

The  extensive  forests  of  Brazil  furnish  almost  every  variety  of  useful 
and  nrnimentai  woods,  in  requisition  for  ship-building,  carpenters'  work, 
and  dyeing.  Drugs  of  a  great  variety  are  procured  in  Brazil.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  and  valuable  of  its  trees  is  the  "  Cresalpina  Brazilletto," 
yielding  a  beautiful  red  dye.  It  was  from  the  abundance  of  this  wood, 
found  by  the  early  navigators,  that  the  country  received  the  name  of  Brazil. 
It  is  found  in  great  abundance  and  fine  quality  in  Pernambuco ;  but  being 
a  government  monopoly,  it  has  been  cut  down  so  improvidently,  that  it  is 
now  seldom  seen  within  several  leagues  of  the  coast.  The  carassato,  or 
castor  tree,  is  indigenous,  and  much  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  ex- 
tracted from  its  seeds,  in  general  use  for  lamps,  and  other  purposes.  Rose- 
wood is  plentiful,  and  cocoa  is  in  general  use  among  the  people,  and  forma 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  the  interna!  trade.  The  nuts  of  Brazil,  also, 
form  an  article  of  trade,  though  not  of  any  great  importance. 

The  Brazilian  forests  are  full  of  rapacious  animals ;  among  which  are 
the  tiger-cat ;  theiiysna;  the  saratu,  an  animal  about  the  size  of  a  fox, 
but  far  more  ferocious  ;  the  jaguar,  or  tiger  of  South  America ;  the  sloth, 
and  the  porcupine.  The  planters  are  much  annoyed  by  ounces  ;  wild  hogs 
are  common,  and  the  singular  animal  called  the  anta  or  tapir  ■  the  latter 
resemhies  the  hog  m  shape  but  is  much  larger ,  it  is,  m  fact,  the  laigest  of 
the  native  quadrupeds  timid  and  harmless,  is  amphibious,  and  capable  of 
remaining  for  a  lon^  time  it  the  bottom  of  the  lakes,  without  coming  up  to 
respire.  When  killed  its  flesh  is  generally  eaten,  and  is  said  to  differ  but 
little  from  that  of  the  o\ 

European  do  nest  e  animals  are  abundant ,  the  increase  c  pecitlly  of  the 
ox  and  horse,  has  been  astonishmgl)  great  Vast  herds  of  wild  cittle  are 
met  with  in  all  the  open  parts  of  the  country,  especially  on  the  llanos,  or 
plains,  in  the  10  ithern  prov  nces.     Sheep  have  not  increaned  so  rapidly. 

The  "  emu  or  American  ostrich,  is  found  in  the  plains,  ind  the  forests 
swarm  with  innumerable  varieties  of  birds,  monkeys,  &ic.  In  the  marshy 
countries  the  boa  constrictor  attains  an  enormous  size,  and  tliey  are  also  in- 
fested with  the  coral-snake,  and  other  venomous  reptiles.  The  beauty  and 
variety  of  the  insect  tribe  is  astonishing ;  the  air  is  actually  alive  with  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  from  the  prevalence  of  these  beautiful  creatures. 

The  Brazilian  birds  are  distinguished  for  the  variety  and  splendor  of 
their  plumage.  Red,  blue  and  green  parrots  frequent  the  tops  of  the  trees. 
The  jnccas,  the  hoccos,  and  different  kinds  of  pigeons,  fill  the  woods. 
The  oiioles  resort  to  the  orange  groves,  and  their  sentinels,  stationed  at  a 
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distance,  announce  with  a  scfeaming  noise  the  approach  of  man.  Chatter- 
ing manakina  mislead  the  hunter,  and  the  metallic  tones  of  the  Uraponga 
resound  through  tiie  forest,  like  the  strokes  of  a  hammer  on  an  aavil.  The 
toucan  (Anser  Americamis)  is  prized  for  its  feathers,  which  are  of  a  lemon 
and  bright  red  color,  with  transversal  black  stripes  reaching  to  the  extre- 
mities of  its  wings.  The  different  species  of  humming-birds  are  more 
numerous  in  Brazil  than  in  any  other  country  of  America.  One  sort  of 
these  beautiful  little  birds  is  called  by  the  people  the  Onanthe  engera,  or 
winged  flower.  Naturalists  have  observed  in  the  woods  more  than  ten  spe- 
cies of  H-ild  bees ;  many  of  which  produce  honey  of  an  aromatic  flavor. 
If  the  inbabitants  were  more  industrious,  cochineal  might  be  exported  with 
profit,  for  the  Cactus  coccinellifer,  and  the  insect  peculiar  to  if,  are  found 
in  the  province  of  San  Paulo. 

Manufactures,  unless  we  call  the  preparation  of  sugar  and  caoutchouc 
manufactures,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  Brazil ;  and  are  restricted  to 
the  production  of  the  e  I    h      h  f  I      her,  and  a  few  of 

those  that  are  most  si    p!        d  1     ^        %         number  of  trades 

are  carried  on.     "  Th     E      p  R  ys  Dr.  Von  Spix, 

{Travels,  vol.  i.,  198,)  h  d         1      numbe      f  gold  and  silver 

smiths  and  jewellers,  wh     1 1       h        h  d    m       1       together  in  one 

street,  which  calls  tom  dh  m  nfi  R  as  d  O  and  de  Prata,  of 
Lisbon.     The  workman  h  p    f   h  n  d    d    nferior  to  that  of 

the   European,  but   is  n       d  d  d   y.     Many   trades, 

which  are  necessary  in  E      p  p  uperfluous  in  the 

interior  of  the  country,  u        f   h  m       b  d  wants  of  the  in- 

habitants.    In  the  capital   h  and  h  n  the  coast,  join- 

ers, whitesmiths,  and      h      ar  n  b  it  tanners,  soap- 

boilers, and  workers  i  1  Tl  nreat  demand   for 

mechanics  to  build  suga       d     h      m  11  achines  for  work- 

ing the  gold  mines,  &c        d       y  h    h  p    d    1  em.     Hitherto  no 

china,  glass,  cloth,  or  h      n      uf  h       b  U  shed  in  the  capi- 

tal ;  and  their  erection         td         b      d       bl  ry  which  can  ob- 

tain the  productions  of  E      p  d       y        11  rma,  in  exchange 

for  the  produce  of  its  rich  soil," 

The  commerce  of  Brazil  is  very  extensive ;  her  existing  commercial 
system  is  one  of  great  freedom  and  liberality,  and  is  well-calculated  to  ac- 
celerate the  development  of  her  resources.  The  duties  on  exports  and  im- 
ports  are  moderate,  and  are  imposed  for  the  sake  of  revenue  alone,  and  net 
for  prohibition. 

The  imports  comprise  all  sorts  of  manufactured  goods,  suitable  for  the 
people  and  climate,  particularly  cottons,  linens,  woollens  and  hardware, 
from  England  ;  flour,  provisions  and  coarse  cottons,  from  the  United  States ; 
wines,  silk,  salt,  brandy,  &.C.,  from  France  and  Portugal ;  linens,  lace,  &c., 
from  Hamburg,  &c,,  &,c.  But  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  ail  the 
Brticles  imported  does  not  appear  in  the  lists  of  imports.  According  to  a 
convention  entered  into  between  England  and  Brazil,  the  import  of  slaves 
should  have  ceased  in  1830.  Far,  however,  from  this  being  the  case,  the 
importation  is  carried  on  with  greater  safety,  and  in  greater  numbers  at 
present  than  at  any  former  period ;  it  is  difficult,  however,  on  such  a 


ject  to  get  at  anything  like  accurate  information ;  but  it  is  ascertaiaed  that 
between  70  and  80,000  negroes  are  annually  brought  into  the  country. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  prodigious  importation  of  Africans, 
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1      !    n        b    introduced 
1  ngthe  trade 
1  eclt  it  some- 
suppressing 


there  appea     bn    1    1    h  p      f 
fertile  and  d  I  B 

of  the  grea        pi        nd   h  as 

nesa  of  the  I  p  p  I  bl 

terprising  pi  1  i      h      1  f   h        ) 

which  the  0  fl    d    f  I     d    g         bl 

with  an  eas    and     p  d     n      k  an}    I         1 

piracy,  and  al  p       hm  ff    d 

what,  but  n    h         h         f  1  b    f      d 

this  in  hum  at        ffi 

The  eipw     b  h    flj  b  d        h  f  the  produc- 

tions of  the  CO       y      C  ff  ^  d  g  m     1         ,  are  the  prin- 

cipal ;  hides,  and  other  a  nai  pr  d  icts ;  gold  and  diamonds ;  cabinet  and 
dye  woods,  drugs,  gums  uts  6l.c  are  those  of  secondary  importance. 
The  export  trade  is  ch  eflr  carr  ed  on  with  the  TlQited  States,  England, 
Hamburg,  &c. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  Brazil,  for  the  years  l830-'47  inclusive — showing  the  araount  of  foreign 
and  United  States  tonnage  employed,  and  the  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports, to  and  from  Brazil : 


ralae  of  Imp 


^aitid  ofBxpoti 


1831.- 

-.20,855.-. 

1B32.. 

.31,229.— 

.35,024.... 

1834.. 

..34,900.... 

1835.. 

..34,790.,.. 

1B36. 

..39,259.... 

1837. 

..25,132.... 

133a.. 

..33,037.... 

1839. 

-.34,457... 

1840. 

..33.588.... 

184 1. 

..41,684... 

1842. 

..37,058.... 

1843. 

..32,466.... 

1844. 

..48,550... 

..50.930 

1846. 

..61,014... 

1847. 

..     —     ... 

601 $9.49I,4fiO 81,843,939 

203 9,375,B29 2,076,095 

350 3,890,845 9,054,794 

,...1,017 ...5,089,693 3,272,101 

...-2!554...' 5!5T  4^466 alsOs'eSB 

3,062 7,910,190 3,094,936 

....  4,107 4.991,983 1,743,209 

....1,601 3,191,938 9,657,194 

....3,183 5,299,955 2,637,485 

....1,764 4,297^96 2,506,574 

...-3,101 6,302,653 3,517,973 

....9,643 5,948,814 9,601,509 

.-..1,395 3,947,658 1,799,288 

1,816 6,883,806 2.813,259 

..-".2.077 6,084,599... 2,837,950 

4,682 7,441,803 3,142,395 

—  7,096,160 2,566,938 


The  weights  and  measures  of  Brazil  are  the  same  as  those  in  use  in  Por- 
tugal. The  currency  consists  almost  entirely  of  copper,  or  paper  issued 
by  the  government.  The  smallest  value  is  one  ree,  corresponding  to  one- 
haif  mill  of  the  United  States  currency,  and  the  smallest  coin  is  of  ten 
rees;  the  largest,  of  eighty,  or  four  vintens.  One  thousand  rees  make  a 
milree ;  the  smallest  paper  note,  about  equal  in  value  to  half  a  dollar 
There  are  various  issues,  from  one  miiree  to  a  thousand.  Except  at  itio, 
and  upon  the  remote  frontiers,  gold  and  silver  will  not  circulate  The 
amount  of  bills  in  the  province  of  Para,  is  never  adequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  people,  and  their  tendency  is  always  to  the  city.  Furtherranre,  by  the 
operations  of  the  government,  even  the  little  currency  that  is  floating  is 
constantly  fluctuating  in  value ;  and,  but  a  few  years  since,  one  milree  was 
nearly  or  quite  equivaient  in  value  to  one  dollar  in  silver 

Brazil  is  divided  into  18  provinces,  for  the  purposes  of  district  govern- 
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nieiit,  with  as  many  presidents  to  administer  their  affairs,  and  subdivided 
into  comai'eas.  The  following  statement  of  the  area,  population,  and  ciiief 
town  of  each  province,  is  taken  from  the  Weimar  Almanac,  1839  : 

iVoDmcei.             Area  ix  Sjiiart  Milia.     Papxlaliiin.  C?dif  Tema. 

J.  Paba 530,000 143,073 Para. 

2.  BioNbgho 424,000 48,237 Barcellos. 

3.  Mabjsham 68,073 183,986 San  Luia  de  Maranham, 

4.  TiAUHi 60,547 46,296... Oeiras. 

5.  Ceaka., 70,193 272,713 Aracate. 

6.  BioGHAHiiEEoNoiiTE..3Vi27 88.736 Natal. 

7.  Pabahiqa 19,763 246,232 Tarahyba. 

8.  PERNAJuauoo 29,935 602,205 PernEnnbaco. 

9.  Alaooab 19,292 256,956 Porto  CbIyo, 

10.  Seregipps  delEeT....1E,I47, 267,623 Seregippe. 

11.  Bahia 154,675 559,650 Baliia  or  San  SalradOR 

12.  BaprRiTU  SAfio 37,905 73,996...... -Vittoria. 

13.  E[o  Janeiro 189,316 589,650 Rio  Janeiro. 

14.  Saw  Paulo 191,013 610,632 San  Paulo. 

15.  MiNAa  GEKiBS 253,573 928,933 Villa  Eioa. 

16.  GoiAH 313,760 150,000 Villa  Boa. 

17.  MjiTTo.GRoaao 426,459 82,000 Villa  Bella. 

18.  FebBANDO 1,060 600..,. — 

Total 2,738,942 5,130,413 

The  above  table  can  be  but  little  relied  upon,  as  it  presents  many  blun- 
ders, perceptible  at  once  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  several  districts, 
and  it  omits  altogether  the  provinces  of  Porto  Seguro,  San  Catarina,  and 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul ;  the  two  latter,  however,  are  subject  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  may  be  included  in  its  estimates.  It  is,  however,  the  best  and  only  one 
attainable,  and  has  been  re-published  in  all  works  treating  upon  the  subject 
without  remark.  These  provinces  may  be  divided  into—  I.  The  provinces  on 
the  northern  coast :  Para,  Maranham,  Piauhi,  Ceara,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte, 
Parahjba,  Pernambuco,  Seregippe  del  Rey,  and  Bahia.  2.  The  provinces 
■  on  the  southern  coast :  Porto  Seguro,  Espiritu  Santo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  San 
Paulo,  San  Catarina,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  3.  The  provinces  of  the 
interior :  Minas  Geraes,  Para  (partly,)  San  Paiilo  (partly,)  Matto-GrosBO, 
and  Goyaz. 

The  actual  population  of  Brazil  is  not  known  ;  it  has  been  variously  sta- 
ted.— Cannabich,  upon  the  authority  of  documents  existing  in  the  empire, 
stated,  in  1830,  the  amount  at  5,735,000 ;  Maite-Brun  estimates  it.  for  the 
same  year,  at  5,340,000.  Balbi  computes  the  total  at  5,300,000,  subdi- 
vided as  follows : 

P  rtu-TieBeo   Fhlofldo  Ee  no  0  e  lea  &r                                               900  000 

Mestizos  {f  ae)  and  Mu  a  toes  00  000 

(alavea)  «  0    OO 

FreeNegroea  I      o  0 


But  wc  ate  satisfied  that  the  highest  of  the>.e  estimates  is  very  decidedly 
under  the  mark,  especially  in  regard  to  the  number  of  negro  slaves,  and 
that  the  population  of  Brazil  may,  at  present,  be  safely  estimated  at7,000,000. 

In  Brazil,  unlike  the  Spanish  and  English  colonies,  there  is  hardly  any 
political  division  of  castes,  and  very  few  of  those  galling  and  degrading 
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distinctions,  which  hive  been  made  by  all  other  nations  in  the  management 
of  their  colonies.  The  mildness  of  the  laws  affecting  the  colored  popula- 
tion are  remarkahle.     Amalgamation  is  permitted,  aiid  is  not  at  all  unfre- 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  previous  table,  that  the  number  of  aborigines  is 
very  inconsiderable,  and  the  diseases  introduced  bj  Europeans  are  said  to 
produce  a  fearful  mortality  among  them.  Shortly  after  the  settlements 
were  first  made,  an  epidemic  smallpox  broke  out  among  them,  and  swept 
off  two-thirds  of  the  population. 

Tlie  Btaaileros,  or  native  Brazilians — those  born  of  Portuguese  parents 
in  Brazil — amount  to  about  600,000  ;  they  appear  to  inherit  all  the  idleness 
and  inactivity  of  their  European  ancestors.  The  Creaks,  axe  those  born  in 
Brazil,  of  African  mothers ;  the  Mamlucos,  are  the  offspring  of  the  Whites 
and  Indians ;  the  Curibocos,  of  Negroes  and  Indians ;  and  the  Cubros,  of 
the  MuIattoeH  and  Negroes. 

Our  remarks  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  European  and  other  set- 
tlers in  Brazil ;  but  there  are  besides  many  indigenous  tribes,  that  have  been 
designated  by  Portuguese  writers  under  the  geneva]  name  of  Anthropophagi, 
These  savages,  delighting  in  cruelty,  became,  under  the  government  of  the 
Jesuits,  social,  peaceable,  and  humane ;  the  indefatigable  perseverance  of 
their  missionaries  sutnjounted  the  greatest  obstacles.  The  natives  are  strong 
and  well  made,  their  complexion  is  copper-colored,  their  hair  is  black  and 
aieek,  Mr.  Mawe  saw  a  native  chief,  and  fifty  of  his  followers,  in  Canta 
Gallo,  a  district  northward  of  Rio  Janeiro ;  the  dress  of  the  men  consisted  of 
a  waistcoat  and  pair  of  drawers,  the  women  wore  a  shift  and  petticoat,  with 
a  handkerchief  tied  round  the  head  after  the  fashion  of  the  Portuguese ;  the 
whole  party  seemed  to  be  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  depended  chiefly  for 
a  subsistence  on  the  produce  of  the  chase.  Their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow 
Was  much  admired  :  Mr,  Mawe  placed  some  oranges  at  the  distance  of  thirty' 
yards,  and  they  did  not  miss  one ;  he  nest  showed  them  a  banana  tree, 
about  eight  inches  in  circumference,  at  the  distance  of  forty  yards,  and  every 
man  struck  it  with  his  arrow.  Astonished  by  these  repeated  proofs  of  their 
address,  he  went  with  some  of  them  to  the  chase;  they  observed  the  birds 
sooner  than  he  did  ;  they  crept  with  great  ease  through  thickets  and  brush- 
wood, and  never  failed  to  bring  down  their  game.  They  ate  their  meat  raw, 
and  were  not  at  the  trouble  of  plucking  the  feathers  from  their  wild  fowl; 
Like  most  savages,  they  are  very  fmid  of  spirituous  liquors;  if  rum  be  given 
them,  they  generally  quarrel  about  it,  as  each  man  wishes  to  have  more  than 
his  neighbor.  Their  great  aversion  to  labor  prevents  them  from  cultivating 
the  ground,  or  from  working  for  hire  ;  even  tiie  gold  and  silver,  with  which 
their  country  abounds,  are  never  sought  for  by  the  natives.  The  savages 
observed  by  Mr.  Mawe  belonged  probably  to  the  tribe  of  the  Boticudos,  who 
live  in  the  eastern  mountains  of  Minas  Geraes.  Although  they  were  several 
times  conquered,  and  very  cruelly  treated  by  the  Paulistas,_  the  first  people 
diat  penetrated  into  their  territory,  they  still  maintain  their  independence 
and  defend  their  possessions.  Being  unable  to  contend  openly  against  the 
Portuiruese,  they  have  recourse  to  stratagem  ;  they  sometimes  conceal  them- 
eelves°among  the  branches  of  trees,  and  watch  an  opportunity  of  discharging, 
their  arrows  against  a  negro  or  European  traveller  :  at  other  times  they  dig" 
pits,  fill  them  with  pointed  stakes,  and  cover  them  with  twigs  and  leaves. 
After  having  marked  out  a  house,  and  ascertained  its  strength,  they  set  it  on 
fire,  and  fall  upon  its  unfortunate  inhabitants  while  they  are  attempting  to 
escape.     They  bear  an  implacable  hatred  against  the  negroes,  and  evince 
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much  delight  in  eating  them  :  but  they  are  terrified  by  lire-arms,  and  betake 
themselves  to  flight  on  hearing  the  report  of  a  gun.  Such  as  are  taken  pri- 
soners cannot  be  subdued  either  by  stripes  or  kindness ;  many,  despairing  of 
ever  being  able  io  regain  their  freedom,  refuse  sustenance,  and  perish  from 
hunger.  Don  Pedro,  when  prince  regent,  published  a  proclamation,  com- 
manding them  to  live  in  villages,  and  to  become  Christians ;  they  were  of- 
fered his  protection  if  they  complied,  and  threatened  with  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation in  the  event  of  their  refusal.     It  had  no  effect. 

The  Puris  inhabit  a  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Boticudos ;  tliey 
still  resist  the  Brazilians,  and  an  eye-witness  informs  us,  that  they  roast  and 
eat  their  prisoners.  The  Tupis,  who  occupied  at  one  time  the  whole  of  San 
tos  and  San  Paulo,  are  now  reduced  to  a  few  wandering  bands,  that  inhabit 
the  confines  of  the  Argentine  provinces  on  the  Uruguay.  They  spealc  a  dialect 
of  the  Guarani  language,  which  is  widely  spread  over  all  the  interior  and 
southern  districts  of  Brazil.  The  Carigais,  or  southern  neighbors  of  the 
Tupis,  are  considered  the  most  peaceable  of  the  native  tribes.  The  country 
of  the  Tupinaquis  extended  from  the  river  Guirican  to  the  river  Camama, 
and  the  Topinambos  inhabited  the  coast  between  the  Camama  and  the  San 
Francisco  do  Norte ;  but  these  two  tribes,  and  several  others,  are  now  either 
extinct,  or  mingled  with  the  Portuguese  settlers.  Some  travellers  have  con- 
founded with  the  Topinambos  two  or  three  fierce  and  wandering  tribes  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tocantins.  The  Petivares  are  scattered  over  the  north- 
eastern districts  of  Brazil ;  many  among  them  are  partly  civilized,  and  ac- 
quainted with  agriculture.  The  Molagagos,  a  wandering  tribe  on  the  banks 
of  the  Paraguay,  are  remarkable  for  their  fair  complexion  and  lofty  stature. 
The  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  are  the  Pauxis,  the  Urubaquis,  the 
Aycuaris,  the  Yomnais,  and  many  others,  whose  names  need  not  be  enu- 
merated. The  Cuiabaa  and  Buiazas  occupy  the  central  mountains  of  Mat- 
to-Grosso ;  and  the  Parexia  have  given  their  name  to  an  extensive  district  in 
South  America.  The  Barbados,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sypotuba,  are  distin- 
tinguished  by  their  long  beards  from  the  other  natives  of  the  new  continent. 
Some  of  the  numerous  ti'ibea  formerly  concentrated  on  the  fertile  banks  of 
the  Paraguay,  have  been  dispersed  or  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Por- 
tuguese, or  the  Paulistas;  others,  al  the  approach  of  foreign  invaders,  fled 
into  countries  less  favored  by  nature,  and  several  thousand  natives  were  re- 
moved by  the  Jesuits  to  their  settlements  on  the  Uruguay  and  the  Parana. 
So  great  a  number  of  them  entered  iato  alliances  with  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards,  that  there  is  hardly  a  man  on  the  frontiers  whose  countenance 
does  not  indicate  the  traces  of  his  Indian  descent.  The  Guaycoros,  or  Indian 
iiorsemen,  are  renowned  for  their  strength  and  courage  among  the  abori- 
gines, on  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay.  They  occupy  both  sides  of  the  river, 
from  the  Taquari  and  the  mountains  of  Albuquerque  to  a  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred leagues.  Armed  with  bows  and  long  lances,  they  wage  war  against 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese ;  and  although  often  defeated  in  battle,  they 
have  never  been  completely  subdued.  The  Guaycoros  make  excursions  into 
the  neighboring  countries  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  horses  in  exchange 
for  coarse  cotton  goods,  which  they  themselves  manufacture. 

The  inhabitants  of  many  countries  in  South  America  form  a  remarkable 
exception  to  the  famous  system  of  the  infiuence  of  climate  on  the  physical  cha- 
racter of  man.  A  feeble  and  peaceful  people  dwelt  on  the  cold  mountains  of 
Peru;  a  haidy  and  warlike  race  wandered  under  the  burning  sun  of  Brazil. 
Their  enemies,  notwithstanding  the  great  advantage  which  they  have  derived 
from  the  use  of  fire-arms,  cannot  boast  of  having  subdued  them.     They  have 
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never  been  vanquished  by  raw  or  undisciplined  troops,  and  the  cause  of  their 
■defeat  has  been  attributed  to  dissensions  amongst  themselves,  and  to  their 
ignorance  of  European  warfare.  "The  Province  St.  Vincent,"  say  the 
Portuguese  writers,  "  was  conquered  by  the  famous  Tefaireza ;  that  of  Baiiia 
by  the  valiant  Toebira,  and  that  of  Peinambuco  by  Stagiba,  whose  name  in 
the  Indian  language  signifies  an  arm  of  iron.  We  have  gained  Para  and 
Maianham  by  the  efforts  of  the  famous  Tomagia  and  the  invincible  Camarao, 
who  immortalized  himself  at  the  re-taking  of  Pernambuoo,  in  the  war  against 
the  Dutch." 

The  Brazilian  Indians  are  chiefly  distinguished  for  their  bravery  and  bo- 
dily strength;  when  suffering  excruciating  pain,  they  brave  their  tormentors, 
and  boast  that  they  may  take  away  their  lives,  but  that  they  can  never  deprive 
them  of  their  courage.  Lery  and  his  companions  could  not  stretch  the  bows 
used  by  the  Indians  of  Tamoy,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  and 
the  same  writer  confesses  that  he  was  obliged  to  use  all  his  strength  in 
stretching  a  bow  which  belonged  to  a  boy  about  ten  years  of  age.  The  in- 
habitants of  Ouctacazes,  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  government 
of  Brazil,  are  so  valiant,  that,  according  to  the  statement  of  a  Portuguese 
writer,  they  suffer  death  rather  than  endure  the  disgrace  of  being  vanquished ; 
they  have  never  been  defeated  by  the  Brazilians,  nor  even  by  the  Europeans ; 
they  consider  slavery  an  intolerable  evil.  These  savages,  at  one  time  formi- 
dable enemies  of  the  colonists,  have  proved  themselves  of  late  years  faithful 
allies  to  the  settlers  in  the  Campos  dos  Ouctacazes,  in  Minas  Geraes.  The 
natives  have  resisted  the  arms,  but  submitted  to  the  mild  and  generous  policy 
of  the  Portuguese. 

The  Guarani,  or,  as  many  writers  term  it,  the  Brazilian  language,  is  the 
one  most  generally  known  by  the  natives.  Its  different  dialects  are  spoken 
by  different  tribes;  and  its  primitives  are  unlike  any  of  Asiatic  origin.  Some 
have  affirmed,  that  there  is  a  resemblance  between  it  and  certain  dialects 
spoken  by  the  South  Sea  Islanders ;  but  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  no 
American  language  has  so  little  analogy  with  any  other  known  tongue.  The 
syntax  of  its  particles,  moods  and  tenses,  is  very  different  from  that  of  Eu- 
ropean languages.  It  has  two  affirmative  and  two  negative  conjugations, 
and  its  active  and  neuter  verbs  are  not  conjugated  in  the  same  manner.  A 
great  number  of  adverbs,  or  rather  syllables  placed  at  the  end  of  words, 
serve  to  mark  different  shades  of  meaning.  Many  substantives  express  the 
definition  or  sense  attached  to  them,  thus,  Tupa,  or  God,  signifies  literally, 
Who  is  he  1  The  word  coma,  or  woman,  resembles  the  h>na  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians ;  but  this  analogy  is  of  no  consequence,  for  the  proper  meaning  of 
cmina  is  a  nimble  tongue.  However  widely  diffiised  this  language  may  be, 
it  does  not  extend  over  the  whole  of  Brazil ;  the  learned  Hervas  has  proved, 
from  the  manuscripts  of  the  Portuguese  Jesuits,  that  there  were  fifty-one 
tribes  in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  that  country,  whose  dialects  were 
not  formed  from  the  Guarani  language ;  and  he  has  likewise  traced  a  resem- 
blance between  some  of  these  dialects,  and  those  spoken  by  the  Caribs. 

Rio  DE  Janbibo,  or  simply  Rio,  is  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  the 
largest  and  most  important  commercial  city  in  South  America.  It  lies  on 
the  west  side  of  one  of  the  finest  bays  in  the  world,  in  lat.  23^  54'  15"  S, 
and  long.  43"  15'  5ft"  W.  The  population  is  said  to  be  200,000,  one  half 
of  which  are  whites,  and  the  remainder  Negro  slaves  and  the  mixed  races. 
The  city,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  is  laid  out  on  level  ground, 
at  the  foot  of  hjUs,  and  has  a  handsome  appearance  from  the  haibor.     The 
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general  style  of  architecture  is  mean ;  (he  streets  are,  however,  well  laid  out, 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  paved  with  blocks  of  granite, 
with  water  courses  in  the  centre.  The  houses,  which  are  of  granite  and 
wood,  are  only  two  stories  high,  rough  and  whitewashed,  and  covered  with 
red  tiles.  There  are  about  40  churches  in  the  city,  but  in  general  they  ate 
indifferent  structures.  The  Cathedral  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Gloria,  on  a 
lofty  hili,  on  the  south  aide  of  the  city,  ia  a  conspicuous  object  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  especially  from  the  bay.  There  are  several  convents :  a  miseri- 
eordia,  with  a  hospital  attached  ;  a  foundling  hospital ;  and  various  other  re- 
ligious and  churitable  institutions. 

The  royal  palace  forms  two  sides  of  a  largo  or  oblong  space,  opening  to 
the  bay,  near  the  principal  landing  place.  It  consists,  partly,  of  the  old 
palace  of  the  viceroys  and  partly  of  an  old  Carmelite  convent,  and  is  wholly- 
destitute  of  architectural  beauty.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  may  be 
specified,  a  new  and  handsome  theatre,  the  exchange,  the  old  Jesuit's  col- 
lege, the  Episcopal  palace  and  royal  villa  of  Christovia,  in  the  environs. 
There  are  also  sundry  lyoeums  and  schools,  and  a  great  many  private  and 
licenced  academies.  Among  the  priocipa!  educational  institutions,  are  the 
college  of  surgery,  military  and  commercial  schools,  an  academy  of  arts  and  a 
national  museum.  An  extensive  botanic  garden  adorns  the  suburbs,  and  uear 
the  palace  is  the  public  library,  containing  from  50,000  to  70,000  volumes. 
Several  daily  and  weekly  papers  are  published  at  Rio,  but  they  are  said  to 
be,  without  exception,  the  most  worthless  publications  of  their  class  any- 
where to  be  met  with. 

The  police  and  health  of  the  city  have  been  materially  improved  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  Water  is  conveyed  into  the  city  by  means  of  a  mag- 
nificent aqueduct,  constructed  in  1740,  from  a  neigboring  lofty  hill,  called 
the  Corcovado.  Rio  is  very  indifferently  lighted,  and  the  accommodations 
for  strangers  are  inadequate  and  mostly  inferior.  The  market-place  consists 
of  a  collection  of  filthy  booths,  for  the  sale  of  vegetables,  which  are  abun- 
dant, exceileat  and  cheap.  Butchers'  meat  is  sold  in  shops,  scattered  up  and 
down  the  city. 

The  harbor  of  Rio  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world ;  its  entrance  is  marked 
by  a  remarkable  hiil,  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  900  feet  in  height,  close  to 
its  west  side ;  while,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  one  mile  and  a  half  distant, 
is  the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz,  on  which  is  a  light-house :  there  is  also  a  light-house 
on  lala  Rnza,  about  ten  miles  south  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  There 
are  about  100  small  islets  lying  on  the  bosom  of  the  bay,  like  stars  be- 
spangling the  blue  sky.  Ships  may  enter  day  or  night,  as  there  are  no  ob- 
structions or  dangers  to  dread.  The  largest  ships  may  safely  ride  in  this 
extensive  bay,  which  is  capacious  enough  to  accommodate  the  shipping  of 
all  nations.  The  arsenal,  the  dock-yard  and  njarine  establishments,  are 
on  a  small  island  within  the  harbor. 

The  commerce  of  Rio  is  very  extensive,  and  has  increased  rapidly  during 
the  last  few  years.  It  is  now  by  far  the  greatest  mart  for  the  export  of  coffee. 
The  shipments  of  this  important  article,  which,  in  1830,  amounted  to  only 
396,785  bags,  have  increased  with  such  an  unexampled  rapidity,  that,  in 
1647  they  amounted  to  1,626,857  bags,  that  is  {taking  the  bag  at  154  Ihs.) 
to  260,535,978  lbs, ;  being  more  than  equal  to  all  the  exports  of  coffee  from 
all  other  ports  of  the  world  !  Of  this  amount,  the  United  States  received 
721,217  bags,  and  all  Europe  897,434  bags.  'I'he  exports  of  this  article,  in 
1847,  show  an  increase  over  those  of  1846,  of  127,613  bags.  Sugar  is  also 
an  important  export  from  Rio  :  the  other  grflat  exports  are  hides,  rice,  to- 
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bacco,  rum,  tapioca,  ipeeacuiinha,  manioc  fioui,  &c, ;  the  expoit  of  cotton 
has  almost  entnely  ceased;  and  that  of  gold  and  diamonds  is  almost  clan- 
destine. The  average  aggregate  yalue  of  the  exports  of  Rio  is  about 
30,000,000  reis  yearly. 

The  currency  of  Rio  and  of  Brazil  generally,  is  in  a  very  vitiated  state, 
and  since  the  substitution  of  copper  and  paper  for  silver,  has  declined  more 
than  one-half  in  value. 

Tha  other  principal  towns  are  San  Catarina,  in  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  which  has  from  5  to  6,000  inhabitants :  the  principal  ports  in  this 
district  are,  Laguna  and  San  Francisco;  Portalegre,  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
and  its  port  San  Pedro,  the  population  of  which  is  about  1,200;  the  sea- 
ports of  Victoria,  Espirltu  Santo  and  Puerto  Seguro ;  Bahia,  or  San  Salva- 
dor, the  harbor  of  which  is  magnificent ;  Pernambuco,  which  owes  its  im- 
portance to  its  trade  in  cotton, — population  70,000,  and  many  others,  both 
on  the  coast  and  inland,  which  the  space,  allotted  to  this  article,  prevents  a 
further  mention  of. 

The  greatest  want  of  Brazil,  at  the  present  time,  appears  to  he  a  good 
aysiem  of  elementary  education.  Hitherto,  most  schools  established  in  the 
empire,  have  been  under  the  direction  of  ecclesiastics,  alike  bigoted  and 
uninstructed,  and  the  increase  of  such  schools  could  only  be  an  additional 
misfortune  to  the  country.  Luckily,  however,  the  influence  of  the  clergy  is 
becoming  day  by  day  diminished,  and  several  respectable  academies  have 
been  opened  in  the  large  cities,  uninfluenced  by  the  church.  But,  speaking 
generally,  there  are  as  yet  no  means  in  Brazil  by  which  even  the  children 
of  the  middle  classes  can  acquire  anything  like  a  really  good  and  useful 
education.  Till  some  efBcienl  measures  be  really  taken  to  supply  this  defect, 
but  little  improvement  need  be  looked  for,  either  in  the  morals  or  literature 
of  the  people. 

The  Hteratuve  of  Brazil,  from  the  foregoing  statement,  may  be  said  to  be 
as  yet  in  its  infancy.  Until  1808,  there  had  not  been  a  printing-press  in 
the  country,  nor  a  newspaper  to  record  the  passing  events  of  its  history.  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  that  forty  years  ago,  not  a  single  paper  was  published  in  a 
country  which  has  now  forty,  regularly  issued.  The  first  work  of  importanec 
published  ill  Brazil,  however,  did  not  appear  until  1817.  It  was  the  "  Coro- 
grafia  Brazilica,  ou  Belacao  historico-geographico  do  Reino  do  Brazil,"  by 
Manoel  Ayres  de  Cazal,  printed  at  Rio,  in  2  vols.  4to.  The  feiv  works 
written  by  Brazilians,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  press,  were  printed  at 
Lisbon. 

Minas  Geraes  has  produced  a  poet  in  the  person  of  Gonzaga,  whose  songs 
are  extremely  popular  among  the  people.  His  poems,  chiefly  lyrical,  under 
the  title  of  "  Marilla  de  Dirces,"  por  T,  A.  E.,"  were  published  at  Bahia,  in 
three  parts,  and  have  gone  through  numerous  editions.  When  Brazil  shall 
one  day  have  a  literature  of  its  own,  Gonzaga  "  will  have  the  glory  of  having 
attempted  the  first  Anacreontic  tones  of  the  lyre  on  the  banks  of  the  pastoral 
Rio  Grande,  and  of  the  romantic  Jequitinhonho." 

Notwithstanding  Pedro  I-  established  two  universities,  literature  appears 
to  have  made  no  progress  in  Brazil.  All  the  literary  talent,  such  as  it  is, 
is  monopolized  by  the  newspapers,  though  none  of  them  are  conducted 
with  any  thing  of  ability  approaching  those  of  England  or  Ihe  United  State,^, 
nor  is  the  circulation  sufficient  for  their  support.  There  are  no  books 
issued  with  advantage  to  the  publishers,  but  such,  as  in  most  countries, 
would  be  indicted  by  a  grand  jury;  while  the  "Art  of  being  Happy,"  a 
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traissiation  from  a  Preuoh  work,  was  left  to  sleep  on  the  shelves  of  the  ven- 
der, the  "  Art  of  Stealing"  was  bought  up  as  fast  as  it  could  be  prepared ; 
and,  at  the  present  day,  there  is  scarcely  a  house  in  Brazil  that  does  not 
contain  this  manual  of  morals  and  shadow  of  Brazilian  morality.  Such  is 
the  literature  of  Brazil;  there  Paul  de  Kock  might  luxuriate. 

The  established  religion  of  Brazil  is  the  Romaii  Catholic ;  but  all  other  re- 
ligions are  tolerated.  The  Jews  were  the  first  settlers,  and  are  still  a  nu- 
merous body.  One  of  the  chief  sects  at  Rio  is  that  known  under  the 
name  of  "  Sebastianistas,"  in  honor  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  city;  their 
chief  point  of  faith  is  the  re-appearance  of  King  Don  Sebastian  of  Portu- 
gal, killed  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Aica^arquiver,  in  1578,  who  they 
suppose  did  not  perish,  but  are  firmly  persuaded  that  he  is  still  alive ! 
This,  in  fact,  was  long  the  popular  belief  in  Portugal. 

The  affairs  of  the  church  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bahia;  the  bishops  of  Rio,  Pevnambuco,  Maranham,  Para  and 
San  Paulo,  and  two  "  prelacias"  with  episcopal  powers,  at  Goyaz  and  Cuy- 
aba.  Monasteries  and  nunneries  are  extremely  numerous  in  many  parts  of 
Brazil.  The  Saints'  days  are  celebrated  with  as  much  splendor  at  Rio  as 
at  Rome  itself;  and  the  "Inlrudu,"  or  Carnival,  is  magnificently  kept. 
Measures,  however,  have  been  taken  to  reduce  the  number  of  monastic  in- 
stitutions ;  the  revenues  of  some  revert  to  the  crown  at  a  stated  time,  and 
no  new  establishments  are  to  be  founded. 

The  Army  and  Navy  of  the  empire  are  on  a  respectable  footing.  The 
land  forces  amount  to  60,000  or  65,000  men ;  of  which  15,000  are  regular 
troops,  the  remainder  consists  of  regular  and  local  militia — the  first  of 
which  may  be  sent  on  foreign  service,  but  the  latter  are  constituted  to  pro- 
tect the  provinces,  and  put  down  internal  disorders.  The  navy  numbers  1 
ship  of  the  line,  5  frigates,  6  corvettes,  13  schooners,  4  war  steamers,  &c. ; 
but  they  are  said  to  be  in  a  very  inefficient  state. 

The  revenue  is  chiefly  derived  from  duties  on  exports  and  imports  ;  from 
tenths  and  duties  on  sales  of  lands  and  houses  ;  the  mining  duties  and  the 
revenue  of  the  diamond  districts.  The  whole  amounts  to  the  sum  of  about 
18,000,000  dollars  annually.  The  national  debt  is  near  $100,000,000,  the 
interest  on  which  consumes  near  one-third  of  the  revenue,  and  the  army  and 
navy  another  third. 

Prior  to  1808,  Brazil  was  merely  a  Portuguese  colony,  but  when  Joho 
IV.  came  to  reside  in  Rio,  it  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent 
monarchy.  In  1822,  Don  Pedro  was  declared  emperor,  and  in  1824,  the  pre- 
sent constitution  was  promulgated  and  sworn  to.  The  spirit  of  this  consti- 
tution is  monarchial.  The  legislature  consists  of  two  chambers ;  a  senate, 
appointed  by  the  emperor,  and  a  house  of  representatives,  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  ministers  of  the  emperor  are  responsible,  and  may  be  impeached. 
Any  elector  is  eligible  to  become  a  representative,  provided  he  has  a  cei"- 
tain  net  revenue.  The  number  of  senators  is  54,  and  of  deputies,  548 ; 
they  receive  salaries.  The  parliamentary  term  is  quartennial,  and  each,  an- 
nual sitting  lasts  four  months.  The  executive  power  is  delegated  to  six 
ministers,  under  whose  control  are  placed  all  matters  connected  with  the 
interior,  foreign  affairs,  justice,  marine,  war,  and  finance.  A  respectable 
diplomatic  and  consular  system  has  been  established.  There  is  also  a  "no- 
bility" in  Brazil,  the  only  artificial  manufacture  of  the  kind  in  America ; 
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in  1837,  It  was  composed  of  16  marquises,  6  counts,  19  viscounts,  20 
barons,  atid  13  "  ladies."     The  titles  are  not  hereditary. 

The  judiciary  of  Brazil  is  a  mere  farce,  being  entangled  by  a  system  of 
delay  and  expense,  that  completely  abandons  the  poor  to  the  will  and  power 
of  the  rich.  The  prosecution  of  criminals  is  left  entirely  to  the  parties  in- 
jured, and  it  is  not  unfrequent  that  crimes  go  unpunished,  the  parties  being 
unwilling  to  undergo  the  trouble  and  expense  of  prosecution.  In  this  state 
of  things  "  Lynch  Law"  is  too  often  resorted  to,  and  private  revenge  sup- 
plies the  place  of  public  justice.  The  laws  are  also  complex  and  unsatis- 
factory ;  indeed,  everything  has  yet  to  be  done  in  these  matters. 

The  discovery  of  Brazil,  has,  by  some,  been  attributed  to  Martin  Behem, 
who  is  said  to  have  visited  the  coast  so  early  as  1484 ;  but  the  better  opin- 
ion has  allowed  the  merit,  if  it  can  properly  be  so  called,  of  having  first 
seen  this  part  of  South  America,  to  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral.  Emanuel, 
king  of  Portugal,  had  equipped  a  squadron  of  13  sail,  carrying  1,200  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  for  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  under  the  command  of 
Cabral.  The  admiral,  quitting  Lisbon  on  the  9th  of  March,  1500,  struck 
out  to  sea  to  avoid  the  storms  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and,  steering 
his  course  southward,  fell  in,  accidentally,  on  the  24th  of  April,  with  the 
continent  of  South  America,  which  he  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  large  island 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  this  conjecture  he  was  soon  undeceived,  when 
the  natives  came  in  sight.  Having  discovered  a  good  harbor,  he  anchored 
his  vessels,  and  called  the  bay  Puerto  Seguro.  On  the  next  day  he  sent  a 
boat  on  shore,  and,  having  secured  two  of  the  natives,  treated  them  bo 
kindly,  that  when  they  were  set  free,  their  report  drew  their  countrymen  to 
the  beach,  where  they  welcomed  the  Portuguese  with  shouts  and  rejoicings. 
Cftbial  then  landed  with  a  body  of  troops,  and  having  erected  the  cross, 
and  celebrated  high  mass  under  the  spreading  branches  of  a  lofty  tree,  he 
took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign.  In  token  o! 
the  cross  which  he  had  thus  erected,  he  called  the  land  Santa  Cruz ;  but 
the  name  was  afterwards  altered  by  King  Emanuel  to  that  of  Brazil,  after 
the  red  wood  which  the  country  produces  so  abundantly. 

Having  conceived  a  high  idea  of  the  fertility,  and  other  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  country,  Cabral  despatched  a  ship  to  Lisbon,  with  an  account 
of  the  event.  The  Portuguese,  however,  notwithstanding  the  flattering  re- 
port of  Cabral,  entertained  for  some  time  no  very  favorable  opinion  of  the 
country,  having  found,  by  a  survey  of  the  coast,  and  of  the  rivers  and  bays, 
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haviniJ  left  the  colony  to  struggle,  unassisted,  through  the  difficulties  of  the 
first  settlement,  sent  over  a  governor  to  regulate  and  superintend  it,  as  soon 
as  those  difficulties  were  surinonnted.  Thomas  de  Souza,  a  wise  and  able 
man,  was  the  first  governor.  Notwithstanding  the  talents  he  possessed,  De 
Souza  found  it  very  difficult  to  succeed  in  inducing  the  natives,  who  were 
dispersed  through  the  forests  and  plains,  to  associate  with  each  other,  to  fix 
on  settled  habitations,  and  to  submit  to  the  Portuguese  government.  Dis- 
satisfaction ensued,  which  at  length  terminated  in  war.  Souza  did  not 
bring  with  him  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  conclude  hostilities  speedily. 
By  building  St.  Salvador,  in  1549,  at  the  Bay  of  Ail-Saints,  he  established 
a  central  and  rallying  point  for  the  colony  ;  but  the  great  object  of  reducing 
the  Indians  to  submission  was  effected  by  the  Jesuits,  who,  insinuating 
themselves  among  the  savages,  and  gaining  their  affections  by  presents  and 
acta  of  kindness,  brought  them  to  regard  the  Portuguese  as  a  humane  and 
benevolent  people. 

The  increasing  prosperity  of  Brazil,  which  became  visible  to  Europe  at 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  excited  the  envy  of  the  French,  Span- 
iards, and  Dutch,  successively.  The  latter,  however,  were  the  principal 
enemies  with  whom  the  Portuguese  had  to  contend,  for  the  dominion  of 
Brazil.  Their  admiral,  Willekins,  was,  in  1624,  detached  with  a  powerful 
squadron,  and  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers  and  marines ;  and,  having 
oast  anchor  before  St.  Salvador,  he  landed  his  forces,  expelled  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  of  the  whole  country,  in  the 
name  of  the  United  Provinces.  His  first  act  was  the  publication  of  a  mani- 
festo, in  the  name  of  the  States,  allowing  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  who 
were  willing  to  take  au  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Republic  of  Holland.  Hav- 
ing plundered  the  people  of  St.  Salvador  of  their  wealth,  he  returned  to 
Europe,  leaving  Colonel  Van  Dort,  as  governor,  with  a  strong  garrison  for 
his  support.  The  Spaniards  next  sent  a  formidable  fleet,  under  Frederic 
de  Toledo,  manned  with  12,000  soldiers  and  marines,  who,  immediately  on 
their  arrival,  laid  siege  to  San  Salvador,  and  compelled  the  Dutch  to  sur- 
render, after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  the  loss  of  its  governor,  Van  Dort. 
When  the  affairs  of  the  Dutch  assumed  a  more  favorable  aspect  at  home, 
they  despatched  Admiral  Henry  Lonk,  in  the  beginning  of  1630,  with  46 
men  of  wai',  to  attempt  the  entire  conquest  of  Brazil.  After  several  obsti- 
nate engagements,  he  succeeded  in  reducing  Pernambuco,  one  of  the  most 
considerable  and  best  fortified  provinces  of  the  country.  Having  returned 
to  Europe,  he  left  behind  hira  troops,  which  reduced,  in  the  years  1633, 
1634,  and  1635,  the  three  provinces  of  Temeraca,  Paraiba,  and  Rio 
Grande.  These,  as  well  as  Pernambuco,  furnished  yearly  a  large  quantity 
of  sugar,  a  great  deal  of  wood  for  dyeing,  and  other  commodities.  The 
Dutch  were  so  elated  with  the  acquisition  of  wealth  which  flowed  from  the 
sale  of  these  productions,  that  they  determined  to  conquer  all  Brazil,  and 
entrusted  Maurice  of  Nassau,  with  the  direction  of  the  enterprise.  This 
distinguished  offioeir  reached  the  place  of  his  destination  in  the  beginning 
of  1037.  He  found  his  soldiers  well  disciplined,  and  their  commanders 
experienced  and  able  men.  He  was  successively  opposed  by  Albuquerque, 
Banjola,  Lewis  Kocca  de  Borgia,  and  by  Cameron,  a  Brazilian,  who  was 
devotedly  attached  to  the  Portuguese,  and  who  wanted  no  qualification  ne- 
cessary to  a  general,  bat  to  have  learned  the  art  of  war  under  able  officers. 
These  commanders  exerted  their  utmost  efforts  to  defend  the  possessions 
under  their  protection,  but  their  endeavors  proved  ineiFectual,  The  Dutch 
seized  upon  Seara,  Seregippe,  and  the  greater  part  of  Bahia.     Seven  of 
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the  15  provinces  which  composed  the  colony,  had  already  submitted  to 
them,  and  they  flattered  themselves  that  one  or  two  campaigns  would  malce 
them  masters  of  the  remainder,  when  they  were  suddenly  checked  by  the 
revolution,  which  banished  Philip  IV.  from  the  throne  of  Portugal,  and 
gave  to  the  Portuguese  independence,  and  a  native  sovereign.  The  seven 
provinces  of  Brazil,  which  had  remained  unsubdued,  imitated  the  example 
of  the  mother-country,  by  throwing  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  The  Dutch, 
then,  as  enemies  of  the  Spaniards,  became  friends  to  the  Portuguese.  The 
two  parties  soon  came  to  an  agreement.  The  Dutch  relinquished  that  part 
of  Brazil  which  they  had  not  conquered,  to  the  Portuguese,  and  the  latter, 
in  their  turn,  confirmed  the  title  of  the  Dutch  to  the  seven  provinces  of 
which  they  were  in  actual  possession.  This  division  gave  rise  to  the  name 
of  the  Brazils,  in  place  of  the  former  appellation.  The  Dutch  government 
soon  began  to  oppress  the  Portuguese  colonists,  who  took  up  arms  in  self- 
defence  ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  and  without  an  open  support  from 
the  mother-country,  drove  them  out  of  several  of  the  provinces.  Finding 
they  were  not  able  to  retain  possession  of  the  country,  the  Dutch  entered 
into  a  treaty,  by  which  they  ceded  all  their  interest  to  the  Portuguese,  for  & 
pecuniary  compensation.  The  dominion  of  Portugal  was  now  extended 
over  all  Brazil,  which  was  honored  by  giving  title  to  the  presumptive  heir 
of  the  crown.  During  the  18th  century,  Brazil  remained  in  the  peaceful 
possession  of  the  Portuguese,  with  no  other  exception  than  the  transient 
occupation  of  the  fortress  of  St.  Sacrament,  by  the  Spaniards,  which  was 
restored  soon  afterwards  by  the  treaty  of  peace. 

From  that  period  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  no  event  of 
importance  appears  to  have  occurred  in  Brazilian  history.  In  the  year 
1806,  Portugal  having  been  invaded  by  the  French,  the  royal  family,  to 
escape  the  danger  of  captivity,  embarked  for  Brazil,  under  convoy  of 
a  British  squadron,  which  was  at  that  time  blockading  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus,  From  the  moment  of  their  arrival  at  Brazil,  a  revolution  took  place 
in  the  character  and  situation  of  the  country.  From  the  station  of  a 
province,  Brazil  rose  at  once  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  an  indepen^ 
dent  nation,  and  Portugal  sunk  from  her  ancient  superiority  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  province,  'i'he  consequences  of  this  change  were  in  the  highest 
degree  favorable  to  the  prosperity  of  Brazil.  Commerce  was  thrown  open 
with  other  nations,  and  a  sudden  spring  was  given  to  improvement,  which 
even  the  impolitic  regulations  of  the  court  did  not  check.  The  revolution- 
ary ferment  which  had  displayed  itself  in  other  parts  of  South  America,  ex- 
tended to  Brazil.  In  1817,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Pernambuco, 
which  it  was  first  supposed  would  spread  over  the  whole  country  ;  but  the 
port  of  Pernambuco  being  blockaded,  and  troops  arriving  from  the  surround- 
ing provinces,  the  insurgents  were  overpowered,  and  their  leaders  executed. 

The  revolution  of  Portugal,  in  1820,  and  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
in  1821,  recalled  the  king  again  to  Lisbon.  Soon  after  these  events,  a 
struggle  commenced  between  the  Portuguese,  who  wished  to  recover  their 
former  ascendency  over  Brazil,  and  the  Brazilians,  who  were  resolved  to 
preserve  their  newly-acquired  liberties,  which  ended  in  the  complete  sepa- 
ration of  all  connection,  other  than  subsists  with  independent  stales,  between 
the  two  countries.  The  government  of  Brazil  having  been  entrusted  to  the 
crown  prince,  Don  Pedro,  he  refused  to  admit  the  troops  sent  out  by  Portu- 
gal to  support  his  authority,  or  obey  the  instructions  of  the  king,  his  father. 
In  the  following  year,  1822,  Brazil  was  declared  to  be  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent  state,  and  Don  Pedro  was  proclaimed  emperor.     After  many  stormy 
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debatcsj  the  project  of  a  constitution,  submitted  by  the  emperor,  was  accept- 
ed ;  but  the  disputes  between  the  emperor  and  deputies  having  continued, 
the  former  abdicated  the  throne  in  1831,  in  favor  of  his  infant  son,  Don 
Pedro  II.,  and  singular  as  it  may  appear,  the  rights  of  the  latter  have  been 
scrupulously  preserved.  Brazil  was  recognized  by  Poitugal  as  an  indepen- 
dent empire,  7tli  September,  1825,  and  subsequently  by  the  other  nations  of 
Europe. 

Don  Pedro  II.,  the  present  emperor,  was  born  2d  December,  1^5,  and 
therefore  was  not  of  age  to  govern  the  country,  until  1842.  A  provisional 
government,  or  "  Council  of  Regency,"  was  formed  on  the  abdication  of 
Pedro  I.,  consisting  of  three  members,  named  by  the  Senate.  This  council 
was  soon  succeeded  by  another,  but  the  power  was  shortly  afterwards  vested 
in  an  individual.  The  emperor  assumed  the  powers  on  his  attaining  his 
niajorify,  since  which  time  the  prosperity  of  Brazil  has  been  onwards;  its 
commerce  has  expanded,  and  in  spite  of  the  nefarious  system  pursued  by 
those  in  authority,  the  resources  of  the  empire  have  been  developed  in  a 
most  extraordinary  degree. 


GTJATANA. 

This  name  was  formerly  applied  to  all  that  vast  region  of  country  which 
lies  between  the  rivers  Amazon  and  Orinoco ;  but  since  the  revolt  of  the 
South  Americana  from  colonial  dependence,  the  greater  portions  (formerly 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Guayana)  have  been  attached  to  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela  and  the  Empire  of  Brazil.  At  present,  the  term  Guayana,  is 
confined  to  the  colonies  of  England,  France  and  Holland,  which  occupy  but 
a  small  strip  of  coast,  and  some  inland  territory,  between  lat.  8°  40'  and 
4°  N.,  and  long.  57°  30'  and  60°  W. 

BRITISH    GUAYANA, 

Occupies  the  most  westerly  portion  of  this  region,  and  comprises  more  than 
one  half  of  the  territory.  It  is  separated  from  the  Dutch  colony  by  the  river 
Corentyn,  having  Venezuela  on  the  north  and  west,  and  Brazil  on  the  south, 
the  exact  boundaries  of  which  are  not  well  defined.  The  whole  territory  is 
said  to  have  an  area  of  76,000  square  miles,  but  the  title  to  a  great  portion 
of  this  is  disputed  by  Venezuela  and  Brazil. 

The  physical  geography  of  this  country  presents  an  alluvia!  flat,  extending 
from  the  coast  inland,  varying  in  breadth  from  10  to  40  miles,  and  termi- 
nating at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  sand  hills  from  30  to  130  feet  high.  The 
inland  country  is  traversed  by  several  ranges  of  mountains,  which  frequently 
rise  1,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  ocean.  These  chains  form  many  rapids 
and  cataracts  in  the  greater  rivers,  and  contain  the  sources  of  the  Berbice  and 
Mazaruni  rivers.  The  highest  point  is  Mount  Roraima,  lat.  5°  9'  30"  N. 
and  long.  60'^  47'  W.,  which  has  an  elevation  of  7,500  feet.  Between  the 
first  and  second  chains  of  hills  are  some  extensive  savannas,  which  approach 
the  sea-shore,  east  of  the  river  Berbice.  With  the  exception  of  these  savan- 
nas and  the  swamps  of  the  Berbice,  the  interior  is  mostly  covered  with  hJII 
ranges  and  dense  forests. 
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The  principal  rivers  of  tlie  country  flow  in  a  northerly  direction,  following 
the  general  slope  of  the  coast.  The  Essequibo  rises  in  the  mountains, 
0°  40'  north  of  the  equator,  and  after  a  course  of  about  600  miles,  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  Atlantic,  by  an  estuary,  nearly  20  miles  wide. 
Its  entrance  is  impeded  by  shoals,  and  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  only  50 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Corentyn  rises  in  lat.  1°  30'  N.  end  long, 
57°  W.,  and  enters  the  ocean  about  latitude  5*^  30'.  Between  these  are  the 
rivers  Berbice  and  Demerara;  the  former  may  be  ascended  for  165  miles, 
by  vessels  drawing  seven  feet  of  water  :  the  latter  is  na  bl  85  11m 
its  mouth.  The  Mazaruni,  Cuyuni,  &.C.,  are  affluents  ot  th  E  *i  b  nd 
of  considerable  size.  All  the  large  rivers  bring  down  g  t  q  1 1  f 
detritus,  which  being  deposited  around  their  mouths  and     t  nd 

the  whoie  coast  shoal.     For  12  or  15  miles  seaward,  th         d  b       m 
vered  by  only  three  or  four  feet  of  water,  in  consequen        i     h    h    th      p 
proach  to  the  coast  is  difficult,  and  at  times,  even  to  sm  11  b    f      mp      t 
cable. 

These  deposits  aroancl  the  coasts  rest  upon  deep  str  t      ft  1  V    f 

different  kinds,  alternating  with  others  of  sand  and  bed^    f        1111!  d 

these  again  on  a  granitic  formation,  which  begins  to  app         n   t  f 

of  the  second  chain  of  mountains.     The  granite  rocks,        h     n 
times  assume  the  most  astonishing  and  imposing  shape      n       1  p       p 
with  cascades,  1,400  or  1,500  feet  high,  descending  or       h  m     nd  g    n  t 
boulders,  of  huge  size,  spread  over  immense  tracts.     A  I  pj     m  d 

called  the  Ataraipu,  wooded  to  the  height  of  350  fe  I        d 

2°  55'  N.,  and  from  this  point  ascends  in  naked  grand  t  f  I  le- 
vation  of  990  feet.     The  other  chief  rocks  are  porphyry   and  k    d 

of  trap,  gneiss,  clay-slate,  sandstone,  colored  ochres,  &c. :  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  limestone  and  its  modifications.  Traces  of  iron  are  frequent, 
hut  none  of  the  precious  metals  have  been  discovered.  Next  to  granite,  ex- 
cellent pipe  and  other  clays  are  the  most  valuable  and  useful  mineral  pro- 
ductions of  the  country. 

Situated  but  a  few  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  Guayana  partakes  essen- 
tially of  the  characteristics  of  a  tropical  climate.  The  mean  temperature  at 
Georgetown  is  81''  2'  FaAr.,  the  maximum  90°,  and  the  minimum  74°,  on 
the  coast.  Two  wet  and  two  dry  seasons  constitute  the  changes  of  the 
year :  the  great  dry  season  begins  at  the  latter  end  of  August,  and  continues 
to  the  end  of  November,  after  which,  showers  of  rain  follow  till  the  end  of 
January  ;  the  dry  season  thence  commences,  and  lasts  until  the  middle 
of  August,  when  the  rain  comes  down  in  torrents,  and  the  swollen  rivei-s, 
unable  to  retain  their  beds,  break  over  their  banks  and  inundate  the  country. 
During  the  rains,  the  winds  generally  blow  from  the  west,  and  in  the  dry 
season  mostly  from  the  ocean,  particularly  in  the  day  time.  Hurricanes  are 
unknown,  galea  unfrequent ;  thunder  and  lightning  occur  at  the  changes  of 
the  seasons,  but  then  only  slightly.  The  settlements  on  the  coast  are  un- 
healthy, but  the  interior,  on  the  contrary,  rejoices  in  perpetual  spring,  and 
possesses  as  fine  a  climate  as  any  tropical  country. 

The  animals  and  vegetables  of  Guayana  are  chiefly  those  common  to  the 
northern  half  of  South  America :  among  the  first  are  the  jaguar,  puma,  pec- 
cari,  &c. ;  and  among  the  latter,  many  valuable  trees  and  shrubs,  yielding 
timber  and  other  valuable  commercial  commodities.  Arnatto,  used  exten- 
sively for  cheese-coloring,  grows  wild  in  profusion  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper 
Corentyn.     Sugar-canes,  cotton  and  coffee  are  staple  agricultural  products 
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Large  quantities  are  grown,  but  (he  culture  has  materially  diminished  since 
1837,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  cessation  of  slave-labor,  which  had  been  used 
previous  to  that  date.  ' 

British  Guayana  consists  of  three  separate  colonies.     They  are  as  foi- 


n.iU  Fapulatloa.  Black  laid  Miad  IL 

.,..3,006 71,sa6 

Behbice, 370 , 21,019 


EsSEItUlDO,     < 


Total 3,576 33,005 ..96,581 

Beside  the  population  above  stated,  there  are  15,000  or  20,000  native 
Indians  in  the  territory,  and,  of  late,  a  large  number  of  Coolies  have  been 
imported  from  Asia,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  emancipated  slaves ;  to- 
gether, these  will  make  an  aggregate  population  of  about  120,000.  The 
whites  are  partly  Dutch  and  partly  English;  but  most  of  them  Protestants. 
The  schools  of  the  colonies  educate  about  11,000  children. 

The  commerce  of  Guayana,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  products  raised,  has 
materially  declined  ;  in  many  cases,  indeed,  as  much  as  30  per  cent.  The 
property  annually  created  by  the  products  of  the  soil,  trades,  manufactures, 
&c.,  is  about  17^  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  value  of  property  in  the  colo- 
nies may  be  set  down  at  125,000,000  dollars.  The  staples,  at  the  present 
time,  are  sugar,  rum,  coffee,  and  cotton ;  cotton  and  coffee  were  formerly 
almost  exclusively  grown,  but  now  in  a  great  measure  they  have  been 
superseded  by  the  culture  of  sugar. 

The  Indians  have  generally  some  indigenous  cotton  growing  round  their 
huts,  and  among  the  Macasis,  (on  the  Kupununi,)  it  is  raised  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  It  comes  to  perfection  in  most  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  it  is 
cultivated  by  the  colonists  only  on  the  coasts,  and  even  there  it  has  been 
almost  abandoned,  the  planters  being  undersold  by  these  of  the  United 
States,  There  are  numerous  other  products,  which,  as  yet,  neither  form 
articles  of  export  nor  of  internal  consumption,  for  which  both  the  soil  and 
climate  are  suitable,  and  which  might  be  raised  to  advantage,  if  laborers 
were  aUainable.  Among  these  are  rice,  maize,  millet,  wheat,  cocoa, 
vanilla,  (a  native  of  Guayana,)  tobacco,  cinnamon,  &c.  Between  the  Ber- 
bice  and  Essequlbo  there  is  a  tract  of  many  thousand  acres,  possessing  the 
means  of  constant  irrigation,  on  a  small  portion  of  which  three  crops  a 
year  have  been  repeatedly  raised ;  but,  at  present,  it  is  all  a  complete  wil- 
derness. The  coast  region,  which  is  covered  with  a  deep  layer  of  vege- 
table mould,  is  capable  of  raising  from  6,000  to  8,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  and 
from  20,000  to  30,000  lbs.  of  plantains  to  the  acre ;  but  to  cultivate  this 
soil  dams  and  embankments  are  necessary,  and  agriculture  is  conducted- at 
a  great  outlay,  and  on  vast  estates.  At  present  the  whole  country  is  lying 
waste  for  want  of  hands  to  cultivate  it. 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  court  of  policy,  consisting, 
beside  the  governor,  of  the  cliief-justice,  attorney-general,  collector  of  the 
customs  and  government  secretary,  and  an  equal  number  of  official  persons 
elected  by  the  colonists,  through  the  college  of  electors.  The  laws  are 
chiefly  a  modification  of  English  common  law.  The  general  policy  of 
government  does  not,  however,  satisfy  the  people,  and  it  is  probable,  since 
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thev  hive  joined  the  '  West  India  League,"  that  before  long  they  will  take 
the  man  igLfiieat  of  their  affairs  into  their  own  hands 

The  publiij  levenue  is  derived  from  taxes  on  produce;  on  incomes  of 
500  dollirs  and  upwards;  on  imports  not  of  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  Eno-land,  and  from  assessments  on  horses,  cainages,  wine  and  spirit 
i  &        I    1846  d      COO  000  d  11  d   1        p 

11  m  n     p  f  h    ^0  000  000  f  11  Ji 

y  Ts      mp  f       m        p  hi  £4  2b3    m 

Tl  f  11    g       d  p  p!     1  m  11 

1  f  m  f  90  }  p  I  ly      g  1    ly  It  G      g 

dN4  dmd  lyhb        pj        df         h        p 


f  E  gl     d 
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Th         ly  w     1  y    f  G      g  d  N      Am       d 

G  fmlySbkhpld  fg  m  I 

lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Demerara,  near  its  mouih  ;  latitude  GP  49'  20", 
longitude  SS^  U'  30"  west.  Population,  about  20,000,  of  which  16,000 
are  colored.  It  is  said  to  be  a  handsome  city,  adorned  with  good  public 
buildings,  and  several  charitable  institutions  ;  the  houses  of  private  citizens 
are  generaliy  built  of  wood,  two  stories  high,  with  projecting  roofs,  having 
verandahs  and  portico",  and  surrounded  by  gardens  separated  by  trenches. 
The  streets  are  wide,  regularly  laid  out,  and  traversed  by  canals.  Shops  and 
stores  are  well  supplied  with  European  goods ;  the  markets  are  also  well- 
provided.  Fort  William  Frederic,  a  small  mud  erection,  about  a  mile  from 
the  city,  overlooks  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

New  Ahstetidam,  on  the  Berbice,  in  latitude  6P  15' north, longitude  57° 
27'  west,  ext  nd"  b  1 V  m*!  1  n  1  '  '  "  t  t  d  by  n  Is, 
and  hns  abou    3  000  n     b  I  n  mm  r- 

cial  port,  and    n  n  u         d     du  I    pu  p  The 

wharves   and  h  u  n  n  d    u  ss    unh  al  hy       an 

George  towu. 

The  coast       Gn  d  dyVNzn  1504      The 

Dutch,  who  ih  Epn  bdennar 

the  Pomeroon,  mid  elsewhere,  m  its  neighborhood,  m  1590,  and  several 
farther  to  the  east  a  few  years  afterwards.  The  first  English  settlement 
was  made  in  1630.  Most  of  Guayana,  however,  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch,  until  179S,  when  Essequibo  and  Demerara  were  surrendered  to 
England.  They  were  restored  to  the  Republic  in  1S02,  bnt  re-captured  by 
the  British  during  the  subsequent  year.  The  present  territory,  called 
"  British  Giiayana,"  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English  ever  since, 
uut  Surinam  was  relinquished  at  the  general  pacification  in  1S14. 
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DUTCH    GUAYANA. 


SuKiNAM  lies  between  the  English  and  French  possessions,  and  extends 
along  the  coasts  from  the  Corentyn,  which  separates  it  from  Berbice,  to 
the  Slaroni,  which  divides  it  from  Cayenne ;  its  length  being  about  350 
miles,  and  its  area  about  38,500  square  miles. 

The  general  physical  characteristics  of  Dutch  Guayana  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  British  possessions,  and  will  not  need  to  be  repeated. 
All  the  rivers  run  in  a  north  direction  :  the  principal  is  the  Surinam,  which 
runs  through  the  centre  of  the  colony,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  after  a 
course  of  300  miles,  but  is  navigable  for  ships  only  about  ten  or  twelve  miles 
from  the  coast.  Paramaraibo  is  situated  near  its  mouth.  The  population 
of  this  territory,  exclusive  of  Indians  and  Maroons,  is  probably  6,500,  chiefly 
Dutch,  French  and  Jews ;  the  remainder  Negroes.  The  maroons  are  tbe 
descendants  of  runaway  negroes,  who  established  a  species  of  indepen- 
dence in  the  interior,  and  were  very  troublesome  during  the  last  century  ; 
they  have  now,  however,  adopted  more  settled  habits,  and  receive  annual 
presents  from  the  government  of  weapons,  arms,  &,c.,  and  form  a  kind  of 
military  frontier  to  the  settled  parts  of  tbe  colony. 

The  commerce  of  the  country  is  chiefly  appropriated  by  the  mother  coun- 
try; about  50  ships  are  employed  in  the  trade,  and  annually  transport  to 
Europe  about  25,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar  and  4,000,000  lbs.  of  coffee,  and  to 
some  extent  cotton,  cocoa  and  other  articles,  among  which  are  cabinet  woods, 
gums,  balsams  and  drugs,  which  are  the  produce  of  the  interior.  The  chief 
imports  are  arms  and  manufactured  goods  from  Holland  and  provisions  from 
the  United  States,  for  which  they  receive  syrups  and  rums.  They  have 
some  commerce  with  the  West  Indies,  and  smuggling  is  carried  on  with  the 
Colombian  states  and  the  adjoining  colonies  to  some  extent. 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  governor-genera)  and  privy  council ;  besides 
this,  there  is  a  colonial  council,  whose  functions  are  not  well  ascertained. 
The  fort  of  Zeelandia,  a  little  north  of  the  capital,  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  and  seat  of  most  of  the  government  establishments. 

Paramarmbo  is  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  has  a  population  of  2,000, 
three-fourths  of  which  are  black  and  of  the  mixed  races.  It  is  neatly  iaid 
out  in  tbe  Dutch  style,  and  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Surinam,  15 
miles  from  its  mouth,  where  the  river  affords  excellent  anchorage ;  has  a 
Roman  Catholic,  English  and  Lutheran  churches,  German  and  Portu- 
guese Jews'  synagogues,  an  exchange,  &.C.,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  of 
the  colony.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  commerce :  manufac- 
tures may  be  said  not  to  exist.  The  colony  has  repeatedly  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  British,  but  was  finally  relinquished,  in  1814,  to  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment. 


FRENCH    GUAYANA. 


Cayenne  is  the  most  easterly  of  the  thiee  colonies,  and  extends  along  the 
coast  from  the  river  Maroni  to  the  Oyapok,  which  forms  the  boundary,  ac- 
cording to  the  Brazilian  convention  of  1317.  It  lies  between  the  9°  and  6° 
north  latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  51°  30'  and  54°  west  longitude.     Its 
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length,  from  north  to  south,  is  250  miles,  and  the  breadth  varies  from  JOO  to 
190  miles ;  comprising  an  area  of  about  21,648  square  miles.  Cayenne, 
itself,  is  an  island. 

The  coast  is  an  alluvial  flat,  of  great  fertility,  and  the  sea  so  shallow,  that, 
except  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers,  ships  cannot  approach  the  shore :  there  is 
only  one  roadstead  in  which  vessels  can  ride  in  safety — that  of  Cayenne. 
The  highlands  of  the  interior  are  very  fertile,  and  few  countries  are  better 
supplied  with  water.  The  climate  and  natural  productions  are,  in  every 
respect,  similar  to  those  of  the  British  and  Dutch  colonies,  with  the  addition 
of  pepper,  cloves,  cinnamon  and  nutmegs.  The  settled  or  cultivated  lands 
do  not  extend  over  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  whole,  the  rest  being  left  to 
the  Indians  and  wild  beasts. 

French  Guayana  is  divided  into  two  districts  ;  that  of  Cayenne  and  that 
of  Sinnamary ;  and  14  communes,  composing  six  electoral  arrondisemenfs, 
and, sending  16  deputies  to  the  colonial  council.  The  government  is  vested 
in  a  governor,  assisted  by  a  privy  council  of  seven  members  and  the  colonial 
council,  elected  by  the  people,  for  five  years.  The  revenue  is  derived  from 
house  taxes,  export  duties,  customs,  licenses,  land  sales,  &,c, :  this  is  the 
only  colony  in  Guayana  that  has  an  income  superior  to  its  expenses. 

The  first  French  settlement  was  made  in  the  Island  of  Cayenne,  in  1604, 
and  with  but  few  short  interruptions  from  the  English  and  Dutch,  that 
nation  held  the  station  ever  since,  and  the  rest  of  the  colony,  till  1809,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  British  and  Portuguese,  and  annexed  to  the  dominions 
of  the  latter :  but  at  the  peace  of  Paris,  it  was  again  given  up  to  its  present 
owners.  Guayana  is  now,  according  to  French  revolutionary  principles,  an 
integral  portion  of  the  French  Republic,  and  as  such,  is  entitled  to  represen- 
tation in  the  national  councils.     Slavery  is  forever  abolished. 


PATAGOHIA. 

Patagonia  is  the  name  of  that  extensive  tract  of  land  comprising  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  South  American  continent,  and  lying  south  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Rio  Negro,  and  the  Republic 
of  Chile,  which  terminates  at  the  Gulf  of  Guaytecas.  That  portion  of  the 
country,  however,  which  lies  west  of  the  Andes  has  been  claimed  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Chil^,  and  by  some  geographers  is  entitled  New  Chil^,  The 
Argentine  Republic  has,  in  like  manner,  l^da  claim  to  the  country  east  of  the 
Andes.  Little  is  known  of  these  regions  beyond  the  mere  outline  of  the  coast. 
The  Andes  in  Patagonia  appear  to  consist  of  but  one  Cordillera,  the  mean 
height  of  which  may  be  estimated  at  3,000  feet  above  the  ocean  ;  but  oppo- 
site Chiloe  there  are  some  mountains  of  a  superior  elevation,  which  may, 
perhaps,  reach  to  the  height  of  5,000  or  6,000  feet.  The  west  coast  is 
abrupt,  very  much  broken,  and  skirted  by  a  great  number  of  irregularly-shaped 
islands.  The  east  coast  has  been  more  explored.  The  surface  of  the 
country  appears  to  rise  from  the  Atlantic  to  tlie  Andes,  in  a  succession  of 
steppes  or  terraces,  all  of  which  are  alike  arid  and  sterile,  the  upper  soil, 
consisting  chiefly  of  marine  gravelly  deposits,  covered  with  coarse,  wiry 
grass.  No  wood  is  seen  larger  than  a  small  thorny  shrub,  fit  only  for  the 
39 
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purposes  of  fuel,  escept  on  the  banks  of  a  few  of  the  rivers,  subject  to  in- 
undation, when  herbage  and  some  trees  are  oecasionally  found.  This  ste- 
rility prevails  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  plain  country  of  Patagonia,  the 
complete  similarity  of  which,  almost  in  every  part,  is  one  of  its  most  stri- 
king characteristics.  It  is  stated,  however,  by  the  Indians  on  the  Rio 
Negro,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Patagonia,  that  near  the 
Andes,  wheat,  maize,  beans,  lentils,  pease,  &c.,  are  raised.  This  latter 
region,  however,  is  not  placed  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  country 
more  to  the  eastward,  nor  is  it  subject  to  the  causes  which  mainly  occasion 
its  sterility. 

The  geological  formation  of  Patagonia  is  almost  unknown.  Porphyry  ;  ba- 
salt ;  sandstone,  containing  numerous  organic  remains ;  and  a  friable  rock, 
greatly  resembling,  but  not  identical  with  chaik,  are  among  the  mineral  pro- 
duets  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country.  The  zoology  of  Patagonia  ie  as 
limited  as  its  flora.  Guanacos  are  met  with  sometimes  in  herds  of  several 
hundreds  j  their  enemy,  the  puma,  and  a  small  species  of  fox,  are  almost  the 
only  other  wild  quadrupeds  at  alt  abundant,  except  mice.  The  latter 
are  of  many  species,  and  so  numerous  that,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  Pata- 
gonia, poor  as  she  is  in  some  respects,  can,  perhaps,  boast  of  a  greater 
stock  of  small  rodentia  than  any  other  country  of  the  world. — ( Voy.  of 
the  Beagle  and  Adventure.)  The  condor  and  the  cassawary  are  included 
among  the  few  species  of  birds ;  the  reptile  and  insect  tribes  present  no- 
thing remarkable. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Patagonia  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  having  their 
sources  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  generally  running  in  a  south- 
eastern direction.  Among  these  are  the  Rio  Negro,  700  miles  long ;  the 
Camerones  and  the  Port  Desire  rivers ;  on  the  western  coast  the  rivers  are 
numerous,  but  have  short  courses  from  the  Andes  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
In  the  interior  there  are  several  lakes  of  considerable  size.  Lake 
Nauclapi,  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  eastern  division ;  Tchuel,  near 
the  Rio  Negro ;  and  Colugnape,  the  source  of  Port  Desire  River,  are  the 
principal.  Several  of  the  lakes  are  salt.  The  Strait  of  Magellan  is 
a  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  Patagonia 
and  Terra  del  Puego ;  this  Strait  is  300  miles  in  length,  and,  in  some 
parts,  not  more  than  two  miles  wide ;  but  at  the  eastern  entrance  the 
breadth  is  24,  and  at  the  western  30  miles.  This  passage  was  discovered 
and  navigated  by  Magellan,  in  1520,  and  several  navigators  have  since 
■sailed  through  it ;  but,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  seldom  used,  being  consid- 
ered dangerous  ;  and  vessels  navigating  the  South  Seas  usually  go  round 
dape  Horn,  which  was  discovered  in  1616,  by  Jacob  Le  Maire,  and  was  so 
called  by  him  after  the  town  of  Hoern,  in  Holland.  This  Cape  is  on 
Hermit  Island,  south  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
that  of  Fa!se  Cape  Horn,  a  promontory  forming  the  most  southern  extre- 
mity of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

The  climate  of  this  country  is  much  colder  than  in  the  north,  under  the 
same  parallels  of  latitude,  which  is  imputed  to  the  tops  of  the  Andes, 
which  traverse  it,  being  covered  with  snow.  A  great  deal  of  rain  falls  in 
these  mountains.  The  west  wind  is  the  most  prevalent,  and  having  been 
robbed  of  its  moisture  in  passing  the  Andes,  comes  over  the  eastern  slope 
as  a  blight ;  the  east  wind,  which  is  the  only  wind  that  brings  any  mois- 
ture over  the  sterile  steppes,  seldom  blows. 

The  exaggerated  notions  of  man,  in  Patagonia,  which  were  fostered  by 


^e  marvellous  narrations  of  early  navigators,  have  been  fully  counteracted 
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by  the  observationa  of  more  modern  travellers.  The  giant  portrayed  by  the 
imaginative  pens  of  the  former,  have  been  reduced  within  their  proper  pro- 
portions, and  the  inhabitants  of  these  desert  regions  are  again  brought  within 
the  pale  of  humanity.  The  native  Indians  are,  indeed,  a  tall  and  bulky  race, 
and  though  not  absolutely  gigantic,  they  may  be  said,  after  rejecting  all 
hyperbolical  exaggerations,  to  be  the  tallest  people  of  whom  we  have  any 
accounts,  the  average  height  of  the  men  being  not  less  than  six  feet.  Their 
heads  and  features  are  large,  but  their  hands  and  feet  small,  and  their  limbs 
neither  so  muscular  nor  so  large-boned  as  their  height  and  apparent  stout- 
ness would  induce  one  to  suppose.  In  color,  they  are  of  dark  brown  copper 
shade :  their  hair  is  black,  lank  and  coarse,  and  tied  above  the  temples  by  a 
fillet  of  plaited  or  twisted  sinews.  A  large  mantle  of  guanaco  skins  loosely 
gathered  about  them,  and  hanging  from  the  shoulders  to  the  ancles,  is,  with 
a  kind  of  drawers  and  buskins,  their  chief  article  of  dress,  and  adds' much 
to  the  bulkiness  of  their  appearance.  They  neither  pierce  the  nose  or  ears, 
nor  paint  their  faces.  In  their  habits,  they  are  essentially  nomadic,  and 
live  in  tents,  made  of  skins  hung  on  poles,  and  exist  on  the  fruits  of  the 
chase  and  fishing.  Both  men  and  women  ride  on  horseback,  and  are  often 
furnished  with  accoutrements  of  great  splendor,  which  they  procure  from 
Chile  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Their  arms  consist  of  a  long  tapering  lance,  a 
knife,  or  if  it  can  be  procured,  a  scimitar,  and  the  balas,  a  missile  weapon 
of  singular  kind,  carried  in  the  gitdie,  and  consisting  of  two  round  stones, 
covered  with  leather,  each  weighing  about  a  pound.  These  are  fastened 
to  the  two  ends  of  a  string,  about  18  feet  in  length,  and  used  as  a  sling, 
one  stone  being  kept  in  the  hand,  and  the  other  whirled  round  the  head  till 
it  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  sufficient  force,  when  they  are  together  dis- 
charged at  the  object.  The  Patagonians  are  ao  expert  in  the  management 
of  this  double-headed  shot,  that  they  will  hit  a  mark  not  bigger  than  a  shil- 
ling, with  both  the  stones^  at  the  distance  of  fifty  yards.  It  is  not  custo- 
mary with  them,  however,  to  strike  either  tlie  guanaco  or  ostrich  with  them ; 
but  tn  discharge  them  so,  that  the  cord  comes  against  the  legs  of  the  ostrich, 
or  the  fore-lega  of  the  guanaco,  and  is  twisted  round  them  by  the  force  and 
swing  of  the  balls,  so  that  the  animal  being  unable  to  run,  falls  a  sure  prey 
to  the  hunter.  These  people,  as  is  usual  with  all  nomadic  tribes,  live  under 
a  number  of  petty  chiefe,  who  seem  to  possess  but  little  authority  over  them. 
The  only  change  of  life  they  have  undergone,  from  their  contact  with  Euro- 
peans, seems  to  be  in  the  use  of  horses,  with  which  they  were  unacquainted 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 

Patagonia  was  discovered  by  Magellan,  in  I5I9.  The  badness  of  its 
harbors,  which  are  mostly  difficult  and  dangerous  of  access,  and  afford  little 
or  no  security  for  vessels  above  the  size  of  a  brig,  has  hindered  the  formation 
of  any  setdements,  except  at  Port  Julian,  about  lat.  40°  16'  S.  and  long. 
67'^  40'  W.,  wliere  the  Spaniards  settled  in  1774,  but  speedily  abaiidoned  the 
establishment.  Several  other  attempts  have  been  made,  but  without  success, 
and  it  is  now  thoiight  that  this  extensive  territory  must  remain  forever  in  the 
desert  state  in  which  it  has  been  found.  The  officers  of  the  "  Adventure" 
undertook  to  explore  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  but  principally  confined 
their  observations  to  the  vicinity  of  the  great  rivers.  The  coasts  are  rarely 
visited  by  any  but  whale  vessels,  which  call  at  Pott  Desire,  Santa  Cruz,  &c., 
and  the  nature  of  the  country  is  not  such  as  to  hold  out  any  hope  of  its  ever 
emerging  from  its  present  state  of  savage  barbarism.  The  Republic  of  Chile, 
however,  has  of  late  designed  to  colonize  this  country;  but  the  Argentine 
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government,  jealoos  of  its  more  enterprising  neighbor,  has  claimed  for  itself 
ail  the  lands  situated  north  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  east  of  the  Andes. 
At  present,  the  enterprise  is  suspended,  and  may  ultimately  fall  through,  on 
account  of  this  interference,  if  not  from  the  natural  incapacity  of  the  country 
for  colonization. 

The  rocky  coast  of  Patagonia  has,  of  kte  years,  become  celebrated  for  its 
deposita.ries  of  "  guano,"  and  hence  has  been  much  resorted  to  by  vessels  of 
all  nations,  in  order  to  procure  this  valuable  article.  Immense  quantities 
are  annually  carrried  off.  "  Guano"  is  the  excrement  of  birds,  which, 
through  an  indefinite  series  of  ages,  has  accumulated  on  these  sterile  shores. 
It  is  useful  as  a  manure,  and  is  also  highly  prized  as  an  agent  in  several  ma- 
nufacturing processes.  As  a  manure,  it  is  considered  more  active  than  any 
other  in  use,  and  truly  its  effect  on  vegetation  is  wonderful.  Ammoniacal 
salts  seem  to  be  the  pervading  and  powerful  agent  in  this  compost.  A  short 
time  ago,  the  government  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  nominal  claimants 
of  the  country,  sent  to  the  British  government  an  account,  to  the  amount  of 
$2,000,000,  for  this  substance,  surreptitiously  taken  off  by  British  subjects, 
and  appeared  actually  to  expect  its  unquestioned  payinent !  If  there  is  any 
justice  in  this  claim,  it  will  be  paid,  and  if  paid,  it  will  be  a  full  recognition, 
by  Great  Britain,  of  Argentine  sovereignty  over  these,  as  yet,  unappropriated 
regions. 

The  origin  of  the  appellative  Patagonia  baa  been  disputed.  Magellan 
called  the  natives  Pata-gones,  because  their  shoes  resembled  the  hoofs  of  the 
guanaco.*  Others  insisted  that  their  ordinary  stature  exceeded  seven  feet, 
and  for  that  they  were  termed  jroraytans,  or  men  of  five  cubits.  The  latter 
is  the  more  probable  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  country. 


SOUTH  AMERICAS  ISLANDS. 

Having  reached  the  extremity  of  the  American  continent,  we  may  take 
an  excursion  to  the  neighboring  isles;  although  many  of  them  are  not  sub- 
ject to  America,  still  they  are  less  removed  from  it  than  from  every  other 
country. 

THE  MAGELLANIC  ARCHIPELAGO. 

To  the  south  of  Patagonia,  there  are  a  number  of  cold,  barren,  and 
mountainous  islands ;  volcanoes,  which  cannot  melt,  brighten  or  illumine 
the  perpetual  snow  in  these  dismal  regions.  "  Here  it  was  that  the  sailors 
observed  fires  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  for  which  rea- 
son the  land  on  that  side  was  called  Terra  del  Fuego."  Narrow  channels, 
strong  currents,  and  boisterous  winds,  render  it  dangerous  to  enter  into  this 
deaolate  labyrinth.  The  coast,  which  is  composed  of  granite,  lava,  and  ba- 
saltic rocks,  is  inaccessible  in  many  places.  Cataracts  interrupt  the  stillness 
that  reigns  there  ;  seals  sport  in  the  bays,  or  repose  their  unwieldly  bodies  on 
the  sand.     A  great  many  penguins,  and  other  birds  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean, 


"  PaiagDit,  in  Spanish,  signifies 
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Hock  to  these  shores  and  pursue  thi,ir  prey  without  molestation.  Captain 
Cook  discovered  Chnatmas  Sound  a  good  haven  for  ships  that  double  Cape 
Horn  Std.tcn  Land,  a  detached  island  which  maj'  be  considered  as  form- 
ing a.  part  of  the  irchipelag)  was  diacwered  by  Le  Maire.  The  northern 
and  eastern  coasts  are  more  lavored  by  nature  than  the  southern  and  wes- 
tern towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  mou  itainv  are  not  so  steep,  a  rich 
verdure  decl  s  the  villies,  and  some  useful  animals  are  lotind  in  the  woods 
and  pastures 

"  The  nitives  of  these  islands  says  Capt  Wilkes  are  not  more  than 
five  teet  high  of  a  light  copper  color  which  is  much  concealed  by  smut 
and  dirt  particularly  on  their  fdces  which  they  mark  vertically  with  char- 
coal I  hey  have  short  faces  narrow  foreheads  and  high  cheek-bones. 
Their  eyes  are  small  and  usually  black  the  upper  lids  in  the  inner  corner 
overlapping  the  under  one  and  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Chinese  The  nose  i&  broad  and  fiat  with  wide-spread  nostrils,  mouth 
large  teeth  white  large  and  reguKi  The  hair  la  long,  lank  and  black, 
hanging  over  the  face  and  is  coered  with  white  ashes  which  gives  them  a 
hideou^i  appearance  The  whole  iace  is  compressed  Their  bodies  are 
remarkable  from  the  great  development  of  the  chest  shoulders,  and  verte- 
bral column  their  arms  are  long  and  out  of  proportion  ;  their  legs  small, 
and  ill  made  There  is  in  fact  little  difference  between  the  size  of  the 
ankle  and  leg  and  when  standing  the  skin  at  the  knee  hangs  in  a  large, 
loose  iold  In  some  the  muscles  of  the  leg  appear  almost  wanting,  and  pos- 
sess very  little  strength.  The  want  of  development  ot  the  muscles  of  tbe 
logs  is  owing  to  their  constant  sitting  posture,  both  in  their  huts  and 
canoes.  Their  skin  is  sensibly  colder  than  ours.  It  is  impossible  to  fancy 
anything  in  human  nature  more  filthy.  They  are  an  i!l-shapen  and  ugly 
race."  «  *  *  *  •  "  The  children  were  quite  small."  «  »  »  » 
"  Their  canoes  are  constructed  of  bark,  and  sewed  with  shreds  of  whale- 
bone, seal-skin  and  twigs.  They  are  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  are  kept  in 
shape,  as  well  as  strengthened,  by  a  number  of  stretchers  lashed  to  the 
gunwale."  *  *  »  "  The  Indians  seldom  venture  outside  the  kelp,  by  the 
aid  of  which  they  pull  themselves  along;  and  their  paddles  are  so  small  as 
to  be  of  little  use  in  propelling  their  canoes,  unless  it  is  calm."  *  *  *  • 
Their  huts  are  generally  found  built  close  to  the  shore,  at  the  head  of 
some  small  bay,  in  a  secluded  spot,  and  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds. 
They  are  built  of  boughs  or  small  trees,  stuck  in  the  earth,  and  brought 
together  at  the  top,  where  they  are  firmly  bound  by  bark,  sedge  and  twigs  ; 
smaller  branches  are  then  interlaced,  forming  a  tolerably  compact  wicker- 
work,  and  on  this  grass,  turf  and  bark,  are  laid,  making  the  hut  quite  warm, 
and  impervious  to  the  wind  and  snow,  though  not  quite  so  to  the  rain." 
These  huts  are  of  a  circular  form,  from  seven  to  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
and  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  an  ovaJ  hole  to  creep  in  at.  The  fire  is 
biiiit  in  an  excavation  in  the  middle  of  the  clay  floor.  These  peo- 
ple almost  live  on  shell-fish,  and  the  usual  accompaniment  to  their  hut 
is  a  heap  of  shells.  They  are  armed  with  slings,  and  spears  of  rude  con- 
struction, with  which  they  strike  their  fish  as  well  as  defend  themselves. 
They  are  naturally  very  grave,  and  seldom  express  surprise.  The  facility 
with  which  they  repeated  words  was  truly  wonderful,  and  their  powers  of 
mimicry  often  became  annoying.  The  women  appeared  to  he  modest,  but 
they  are  extremely  ugly,  and  much  begrimmed.  The  men  employ  them- 
selves in  building  huts,  obtaining  food,  and  providing  for  their  daily  wants. 
The  women   are  generally  seen  paddling  their  canoes.     They  bury  their 
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FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 
The  Malouine  Islands,  called  formerly  by  the  English  geographers,  Haw- 
kins' Maidenlaiid,  and  at  present  the  Falkland  Islands,  are  about  seventy- 
sis  leagues  north-east  from  Staten  Land,  and  a  hnndred  and  ten  eastward 
of  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  two  largest  islands  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  broad  channel,  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  Straits  of  San 
Carlos,  but  better  known  by  the  name  of  Falkland's  Channel.  They  were 
first  seen  by  Capt.  Davis,  who  sailed  under  Sir  T.  Cavendish,  in  1592  ;  and 
next  by  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  who  called  them  Hawkins'  Maidenland,  i» 
honor  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  mountains  in  these  islands  are  not  very 
lolly;  the  soil  on  the  heights  adjacent  to  the  sea  is  composed  of  a  dark 
vegetable  mould ;  copper  pyrites,  yellow  and  red  ochre,  are  found  below 
the  surface.  Pernetty  observed  a  natural  amphitheatre,  formed  by  regular 
layers  of  porphyritic  sand-stone.  No  wood  grows  on  these  islands;  the 
Spaniards  were  at  the  trouble  of  bringing  plants  from  Buenos-Ajres,  but 
their  labor  was  vain,  for  every  tree  perished  in  a  short  time.  The  gladio- 
lus, or  sword  grass,  is  very  common,  and  rises  to  a  great  height ;  when 
seen  at  a  distance,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  verdant  thicket.  The  grass 
is  luxuriant ;  celery,  cresses,  and  other  herbs,  have  been  noticed  by  travel- 
lers. The  vegetables  are  not  nnlLke  those'  of  Canada;  hut  the  cpipactis, 
the  HthT/malas  resinosus,  and  a  shrub  which  resemble  the  rosemary,  are 
much  similar  to  the  plants  of  Chil^.  A  great  variety  of  seals,  to  which 
the  common  people  have  given  the  name  of  sea-lions,  sea-calves,  and  sea- 
wdves,  bask  in  the  swotd-grass.  The  Sp^iniards  brought  eight  hundred 
head  of  oxen  to  these  islands  in  the  year  1780,  and  they  increased  so  rap- 
idly that  their  number  amounted  to  eight  thousand  in  1795.  These  islands 
are  unoccupied,  but  nominally  belong  to  Great  Britain.  The  Argentine 
Republic,  however,  prefers  a  substantial  claim  to  sovereignty  over  them. 

ISLAND  OF  GEORGIA. 

Althouok  the  Island  of  Georgia  does  not  belong  to  any  nation,  we  men- 
tion it  in  this  place,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  Falkland  Islands.  It 
was  discovered  by  Lf  Roche  in  1675,  and  afterwards  explored  by  Captain 
Cook  in  1775,  who  gave  it  its  present  name.  Georgia,  situated  about  four 
hundred  and  twenty  leagues  east  from  Cape  Horn,  consists  of  horizontal 
layers  of  black  slate  stone.  The  rocks  are  generally  covered  with  ice,  and 
no  shrub  can  pierce  through  the  perpetual  snow  that  lies  in  the  valleys  j 
pimpernal,  a  few  lichens,  and  some  tufts  of  coarse  grass,  are  all  the  plants 
that  have  been  observed  ;  and  the  lark  is  the  only  land-bird  which  has  been 
seen  on  the  island. 

SANDWICH  LAND,  &c. 

Captain  Cook  discovered  Sandwich  Land,  or  the  Southern  Thule,  at  a 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  to  the  south-east  of  Georgia,  and  in  the  59th  de- 
gree of  sooth  latitude.  Other  groups  extend  to  the  southern  pole,  and  oc- 
casion, perhaps,  the  icebergs  and  variations  in  the  course  of  currents, 
which  have  too  often  misled  the  adventurous  navigator. 

South  Shetland,  and  several  of  the  groups  of  islands  extending  from^ 
60°  to  64°  s(Mth  latitude,  were  discovered  in  1820.  Jhese  contain  iiltle 
worthy  of  notice.  The  low  grounds  are  sterile,  and  the  hills  and  rooks 
covered  with  eternal  snows.  The  seas  in  the  vicinity  abound  with  seals 
and  other  animals  common  to  the  Antarctic  regions.  Recent  observations 
render  it  probable  that  similar  islands  extend  to  the  southfirn  pole. 
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